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ADVERTISEMENT. 


From  the  times  of  Alexander  to  the  sacking  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks,  a  period  of  fifteen  centuries, 
the  Grecian  states,  being  under  the  intiuence  of  foreign 
councils  and  the  control  of  foreign  arms,  had  lost 
their  existence  as  a  nation.  But  neither  did  they 
submit  to  slavery  without  a  struggle,  nor  did  the  power 
which  subverted  their  government  deface,  at  once, 
their  national  character,  or  destroy,  but  by  degrees, 
the  various  effects  which  flowed  from  their  original 
genius  and  political  institutions. 

In  what  is  subjoined,  in  this  edition,  to  the  narrative 
of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  author  to 
trace,  amidst  the  revolutions  of  nations,  the  remains 
of  Grreece ;  to  take  a  summary  view  of  her  efforts  for 
the  recovery  of  expiring  liberty ;  to  trace  those  features 
that  remained  the  longest  unsullied  by  the  infection 


IV 

of  barbarism,  and  those  efforts  of  genius,  which,  sur- 
viving the  dissolution  of  the  state,  continued,  and  still 
continue,  to  enlighten  and  refine  the  world. 


In  the  Pteu,  and  shorify  mil  be  pubUthed^  prhued  unifiannfy  vnih 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OP   THB   BARLIEST   STATE   OF   GREECE. 

TH]S  first  notices  we  have  of  every  country  are  fabulous  and 
uncertaio.  Among  an  unenligfitened  people  every  imposture  is 
likely  to  take  place,  for  ignorance  is  the  parent  of  credulity. 
Nothing,  therefore,  which  the  Greeks  have  transmitted  to  us 
oonoerning  their  earliest  state  can  be  relied  on.  Poets  were 
the  first  who  began  to  record  the  action)^  of  Iheir  countrymen, 
and  it' is  a  part  of  their  art  to  strike  the  imagination  even  at 
the  expense  of  probability.  For  this  reason,  in  the  earliest 
accounts  of  Greece  we  are  presented  with  the  machinations  of 
gods  and  demigods,  the  adventures  of  heroes  and  giants,  the 
ravages  of  monsters  and  dragons,  and  all  the  potency  of 
c^prms  and  enchantments.  Man  seems  scarcely  to  have  any 
sh^re  in  the  picture ;  and  while  the  reader  wanders  through 
the  most  delightful  scenes  the  imagination  can  ofier,  he  is 
scarcely  once  presented  with  the  actions  of  such  a  being  as 
himself* 

It  would  be  vain,  therefore,  and  beside  the  present  pur- 
pose, to  give  an  historical  air  to  accounts  which  were  never 
meant  to  be  transmitted  as  true.  Some  writers  indeed  have 
laborioudy  undertaken  to  separate  the  truth  from  the  fal)Ie» 
and  to  give  us  an  unbroken  narrative  from  the  first  dawning  of 
tradition  to  the  display  of  undoubted  history ;  they  have  le- 
velled down  all  mythology  to  their  own  apprehensions ;  every 
fable  is  made  to  Iqok  with  an  air  of  probability ;  instead  of  a 
gfolden  fleece,  Jason  goes  in  pursuit  of  a  great  treasure ;  in- 
stead of  destroying  a  chimera,  Bellerophon  reclaims  a  mouA- 
taia ;  instead  of  an  hydra^  Hercules  overcomes  a  robber. 
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Thus  the  fanciful  picturea  of  a  strqpg  imagination  are  taught 
to  assume  a  serious  severity,  and  tend  to  deceive  the  reader 
still  more,  by  offering  in  the  g«f  b  of  truth  what  had  been  only 
meant  to  delight  and  allure  lubn. 

The  fabulous  age,  therefore,  of  Greece,  must  have,  no  place 
in  history ;  it  is  now  too  late  to  separate  those  parts,  which  may 
have  a  real  foundation  in  nature,  from  those  which  owe  their 
existence  wholly  to  the  imagination.  There  are  no  traces  4eft 
to  guide  us  in  that  intricate  pursuit ;  the  dews  of  the  morning 
are  past,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  continuing  the  chase  in 
meridian  splendour.  It  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  for  us  to 
observe,  that  Greece,*  like  most  other  countries  of  whose 
origin  we  have  any  notice,  was  at  first  divided  into  a  number 
of  petty  states,  each  commanded  by  its  own  soveteign.  An* 
cient  Greece,  which  is  now  the  south  part  of  Turkey  in  £»* 
rope,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  ^gean  sea,  now  called 
the  Archipelago ;  on  the  south  by  the  Cretan  or  Cimdian  sea ; 
on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  ^sea  ;^.and  on  the  north  by  Illyma 
and  Thrace.  Of  such  very  narrow  extent,  and  so  very  oon- 
temptible^  with  regard  to  territory,  was  that  ooontty,  which 
gave  birth  to  all  the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  which  produced 
the  greatest  generak,  philosophers,  poets,  painters,  arcbiiects, 
ti(M  statuaries,  that  ever  the  world  boasted;  wldch  overcame 
the  most  powerful  monarchs,  i^d  dispersed  the  most  numeit^us 
armies  that  ever  were  brought  into  the  field,  and  at  last  hit- 
came  ike  mstructor  of  all  mankind.  # 

It  is  said  in  scripture  that  Javan,  the  son  of  Japheth,  was 
the  fatiier  of  all  those  nations  that  went  under  the  general  de^ 
nomination  of  Greeks.  Of  his  four  sons,  Elisha,  or  Ellas,  u 
^aid  to  have  given  name  to  the  Eaai^vs; ,  a  general  name  by 
which  the  Greeks  were  known.  Tharsis^  the  second  ^n,  is 
1iioit|^ht  t<>  have  settled  in  Achaia ;  Chittim  settled  in  Ms^ 
donia;  and-Dodwum,  the  fourth  son,  in  Thessaly  and  Epims. 
How  they  portbned  out  the  country,  what  revolutions  th^ 
experienced,  or  wliat  wars  they  maintained,  mre  utterly  un- 
known: and,  indeed,  the  history  of  petfy,  barbaroD9  sto.tes,:if 
known,  would -hardly  recompence  the.  trouble  of  inquiry^  In 
tfiose  eariy  tknes,  kingdoms  were  but  inconsiderable;  «  sii^gij^ 
city,  with  a  few  leaguea  of  land,  was  often  honoured  with  tiiat 
magnificent  appeHation ;  it  would,  there^re,  embmrass  history 
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to  enter  into  ihe  domestic  priiracy  of  every  Utile  gtate^  9b  it 
wotild  be  rftliier  a  saliject  for  the  eoonomiit  than  the  poHtidanu 
It  V9^  suffice  to  observe,  that  Sicyon  is  said  to  be  the  most 
ancient  kingdom  of  Greece.  The  beginning  of  this  petty  so- 
vereignty is  placed  by  historians  in  the  year  of  the  woild  one 
thousand  nine  huhdred  ahd  ffiteen,  before  J^sus  ChHst  two 
thonskfid  eigfafjr-ioine,  and  before  the  first  Olympiad  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  thirteen.  The  first  king  was  iEgia- 
lens.     Its  duration  is  said  to  have  been  a  thousand  years. 

The  kingdom  of  Argos,  in  Peloponnesus,  ^'  k  -kg  cviaa 
gan  a  thousand  and  eighty  years  before  the  first  '^•"*'  "'*®* 
Olympiad,  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  The  first  king  was  Ina- 
chus. 

The  kingdom  of  Mycasnas  succeeded.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment Was  translated  thither  firom  Argos  by  Perseus,  the  grand- 
son of  Acrisius,  the  last  king  of  that  country,  whom  Perseus 
unfortunately  slew.  The  kings,  who  reigned  at  Mycasnee  after 
Perseus,  Were  Electryon,  Sthenelus,  and  Eurystheus;  the 
latter  of  whom  was  driven  out  by  the  fieraclidas,  or  the  de- 
scendants of  Hercules,  who  made  themselves  masters  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. ' 

Tlie  k&igdom  of  Athens  was  first  formed  into  a 
regular  goveHiment  by  Cecrops,  an  E^ptian.  ^  ^  ^^^^ 
This  prince,  having  departed  firom  £gypt,  and  travelled  se- 
ytrA  yeai^  in  other  places,  came  from  Phoenicia  into  Greece, 
and  Uved  in  Attica,  where  he  was  kindly  recdved  by  Actseus, 
the  Iffng  of  that  country ;  married  his  daughter ;  and,  on  his 
death,  succeeded  to  his  throne.  He  taught  the  people,  who 
were  «avi^;es,  the  uiite  of  fixed  habitations,  restrained  all  'K- 
eentidtis  lust,  obliged  each  man  to  marry  one  wife,  and  laid 
dfwn  tules  for  the  coiiduct  of  life,  sCnd  tihe  exercise  of  all  r^ 
Bgious^d  civil  offices.  He  divided  the  whole  country  into 
twelve  ^sfritits,  and  also  established^  court  f(ir  jndgitig  ciittsei^, 
eAfitlM  *lhe  llreopagnsw  AmpMctyon,  the  third  king  of 
Athens,  procured  a  confederacy  among  the  twelve  states  d( 
Greece,  wUdt  assembled  twice  a  year  at  Thermopyte,  there 
to  oflMr  up  common  sacrifices,  and  to  consult  for  ^e  common 
faitelpest  of  ^6  assodAtion.  Theseus,  one  of  tiie  succeeding 
iMgibf  fliis'stflte,  united  the  twelve  boroughs  of  Gecrojps  hito 
0&6  city.   '€odrtis  was  the  last  of  this  Hue,  who  devoted  hiiir- 
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self  to  deatfi  for  his  people.  The  Heraclidee  having  made  an 
Jnnptioii  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Athens,  the  oracle  declared, 
that  they  should  be  conquerors  whose  king  should  fall  in  this 
contest.  To  take  the  earliest  advantage,  therefore^  of  this 
answer,  Codrus  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant, 
and,  provoking  one  of  the  enemy's  soldiers,  was  killed  by  him. 
Whereupon  the  Athenians  sent  an  herald  to  demand  the  body 
of  their  king,  which  message  struck  such  a  damp  into  the  ene« 
my,  that  they  departed  without  striking  another  blow.  After 
Codrus,  the  title  of  king  was  extinguished  among  the  Athe- 
nians. Medon,  his  son,  was  set  at  the  head  of  the  ccmimoiiH 
wealth,  with  the  title  of  archon,  whidh  signifies  chief  governor. 
The  first  of  this  denbmination  had  their  places  for  life ;  but  the 
Athenians  growing  weary  of  a  government  which  represt  their 
love  of  freedom,  they  abridged  the  term  of  the  archon's  power 
to  ten  years,  and  at  last  made  the  bflSce  elective  every  year. 

^  The  kingdom  of  Thebes  was  first  founded  by 
'  Cadmus.  This  hero,  having  h^d  an  Egyptian  fa- 
ther, was  brought  up  in  the  religion,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  that  country,  whence  several  writers  of  his 
life  have  accounted  him  an  Egyptian :  and,  at  the  same  time, 
being  bom  and  educated  in  Phoenicia,  he  became  master  of 
the  language  and  letters  of  that  country.  He  sailed  from  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  and,  anriving  in  Boeotia,  he  founded,  or 
rebuilt  the  city,  calling  it  Thebes,  from  the  city  of  that  name 
in  Egypt,  and  the  citadel  from  his  own  name,  Cadmea.  Heire 
he  fised  the  seat  of  his  power  and  domimon.  To  this  .pippc^e 
are  ascribed  sixteen  letters  of.  the  Gredc  alphabet.  But,  as 
flie'^order,  names,  and  charac^rs  of  these  letters  bear,  a  near 
resemblance  to  the  old  Phoenioian  or  Hebrew  letters,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  tfa^t  he  invented,  but  only  that  he  formed  :th^ 
Stem  his  own  language,  as  it  is  probable  the  Pho^nicipis  h^ 
before  formed  theirs  from  the  Egyptian.  The  adveisturea  ^f 
his  unhappy  posterity,  Laius,  Jocasita,.  (Edipus,  Eteocles,  and 
Polynices,  make  a  shining  figure  among  the  poetical  fictioqfi 
of  that  period.  ^  . 

The  kingdom  of  Sparta,  or  Laceda^mpn,  is  suppo^d  tp  have 
been  first. instituted  by  Lelexa.  Helena,  the  tenth  in  suc- 
cession from  this  monarch,  is  equally  famous  for  her  beauty 
and  iaQdelity.     She  had  not  lived  above  three  years  with  h#r 
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Imaband,  Menelaus,  before  she  was  carried  off  by  Paris,  the 
son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy.  This  seems  to  be  the  first  occar 
sion  m  whieh  the  Greeks  united  in  one  common  cause.  The 
Greci^s  took  Troy,  after  a  ten  years'^  siege,  much  about  the 
time  that  Jephthah  was  the  judge  in  Israel. 

Corinth  began  later  than  the  other  cities  above-  aoeux 

mentioned  to  be  formed  into  a  state,  or  to  be  go- 
i^emed  by  its  kings.     It  was  at  first  subject  to  Argos  and  My- 
C»n8s,  but  Sisyphus,  the  son  of  iEoius,  made  him-  ^^^ 

self  master  of  it ;  and  when  his  descendants  were  ^'^*  ^M^ 
di^>osse8sed,  Baechis  assumed  the  reigns  of  power.  The  go- 
T^mmeirt  after  this  became  aristocratical,  a  chief  magistrate 
being  annually  chosen  by  the  name  of  Prytanis.  At  last  Cyp- 
sehis,  having  gained  the  people,  usurped  the  supreme  autho- 
rity, wfaidi  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Periander,  who  was 
ranked  among  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  from  the  love 
he  bore  to  learning,  and  his  encouragement  of  its  professors. 

The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  was  first  governed  by  Caranus, 
descended  from  Hercules,  and  subsisted  from  his  time  till  the 
defeat  of  Perseus  by  the  Romans,  a  space  of  six  hundred  and 
tWBiity.«x  years. 

Such  is  the  picture  Greece  offers  in  its  earliest  infancy.  A 
comlnnation  of  little  states,  each  govertied  by  its  respective 
sovereign,  yet  all  uniting  for  their  mutual  saf<^ty  and  general 
advantage.  StiU,  however,  their  intestine  contentions  were 
carried  on  with  great  animosity ;  and,  as  it  happens  in  all  petty 
states,  under  the  domimon  of  a  single  commander,  .the  jea- 
lousies of  the  pi^mces  weie  a  continual  cause  of  discord.  From 
tins  distressful  sitoation  those  states,  1^  degrees,  began  to 
emei^e :  a  diflferent  spirit  began  to  seize  the  people ;  and,  sick 
of  the  .contentions  of  their  princes,  they  desired  to  be  free. 
A  spmt  of  liberty  prevailed  ali  over  Greece,  and  a  general 
dmnge  of  government  was  effected  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, except  in  Macedonia.  Thus  monarchy  gave  way  to  a  re- 
publioan  government,  which,  however,  was  div^sified  kito  as 
many  various  forms  as  thdre  were  different  cities,  according  to 
the  different  genius  and  peculiar  character  of  each  people. 

All  these  cities,  though  seemingly  different  from  each  other 
in  their  laws  and  interests,  were  united  with  each  other  by  one' 
oommon  language,  one  reUgion,  and  a  national  pride,  fliat 
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taught  titem  to  consider  all  otfier  nations  as  barbarous  mi 
feeble.  Even  Egypt  itself,  firom  whence  they  bad  derirad 
many  of  their  arts  and  institations»  was  consideied  in  a  verf 
subordinate  Hght,  and  rather  as  an  hatf«4>arbaions  predeeessw, 
than  an  enlightened  rival. 

To  make  this  union  tammg  tiie  states  of  Giiseee  stU 
stronger,  there  w^re  games  instftated  in  diffintent  parts  of  the 
coimtif*  with  rewards  for  exeeUenoe  in  eveiy  pnnniit.  These 
sports  were  institvted  for  very  serious  and  aseifiil  poirposea; 
fliey  afforded  an  opportonity  for  the  serend  steles  mrintinf 
together;  they  gave  them  a  greater  leal  fot  die  oonmmi  re» 
ligion ;  th^  exercised  the  yooth  for  the  purposes  of  war»  and 
increased  that  vigour  and  activity,  which  was  then  of  the  ut- 
most in4>ortance  in  deciding  the  fieite  of 'a  birikde. 

But  tfieir  chief  bond  of  union  arose  firoas  the  council  of  the 
Amphlctyons,  which  was  insiitated  by  Ainphictyon»  king  of 
Athens,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  was  appoivtad  to 
be  held  t^ce  a  year  at  Thermopyiss,  to  delibeiaite  for  the 
general  good  of  those  states  of  whose  deputies  it  was  c<mi- 
posed.  The  states  who  sent  deputies  to  this  council  weie 
twelve,  namely,  the  Thessalians,  the  Thebans,  the  Dorians, 
the  lonians,  tiie  Peirhoebians,  the  Mi^ates,  the  Loerians, 
the  Oetans,  the  Pthiotes,  the  Maleans,  the  FhociaBS,  and  the 
Dolopians.  Each  of  these  cities,  which  had  a  right  to  assist 
1^  the  AmpUctyonic  eooncil,  was  oWged  to  send  two  depu- 
ties to  ev^ry  meeting.  The  one  was  entitled  the  Hiero* 
mammon,  who  took  care  of  the  interests  of  reU^on;  ike  other 
was  called  the  Pylagoras,  and  had  in  charge  the  civil  interests 
of  his  community.  Each  of  these  deputies,  however  differ* 
mg  in  their  lunetions^  enjoyed  an  equal  power  of  determining 
all  affimrs  rdative  to  tiie  general  interests  of  Ghreece.  But, 
although  the  number  of  deputies  seems  to  have  been  settled 
originally  so  as  to  answer  the  number  of  votes  which  each  dty 
was  allowed,  yet  in  process  of  time,  on  some  extraordinary 
occasions>  the  principal  cities  assumed  a  power  of  sending 
more  than.one  Pykgoras  to  assist  in  a  critical  emergency,  or 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  faction.  When  the  deputies  thus 
appointed  appeared  to  execute  dieir  commission,  after  offering 
up  sacrifices  to  Apollo,  Diana,  Latona,  and  Minerva,  they 
took  an  oath,  im}dying,  that  tiiey  would  never  subvert  any 
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dljr  of  the  Amphictyona,  never  stop  the  course  of  waters, 
either  in  war  or  peace,  and  that  they  would  oppose  any  at* 
tempts  to  lessen  /die  reverence  and  authority  of  the  gods,  to 
whom  they  had  paid  their  adoration.  Thus  all  offences  against 
religion,  all  instances  of  impiety  and  profanation,  all  contests 
between  the  Oredan  states  and  cities,  came  under  the  parti* 
cular  cognisance  of  the  Amphictyons,  who  had  a  right  to  deter* 
miae,  to  impose  fines,  and  even  to  levy  forces,  and  to  make 
war  against  those  who  effaved  to  lehel  against  their  sovereign 
mithority* 

These,  diflerent  motives  to  confederacy  imited  the  Greeks 
for  a  time  into  a  body  of  great  power,  and  greater  emulation* 
By  this .  assoeiation,  a  country  not  half  so  large  as  England 
was  able  to  dispute  the  empire  ii£  the  earth  with  the  most 
powerful  monaichs  of  the  world.  By  Hm  association  they  not 
only  made  head  against  the  numerous  armies  of  Persia,  but 
dispersed*  itmted,  and  destroyed  them,  reducing  their  pride 
M  low,  as  to  make  them  submit  to  condhtiotis  of  peace  as 
dbameful  to  the  e^mqaered  as  glorious  to  the  conquerors. 
But  among  all  the  cities  of  Greece  there  were  twa,  that  by 
their  merit,  their  valour,  and  their  wisdom,  particulariy  dii»« 
tinguisfaed  themselves  from  the  rest:  thefae  were  Athens  and 
XaeedflBmcm.  As  these  cities  served  as  an  example  of  bravery 
or  learning  to  the  rest,  and  as  the  chief  burthen  of  every 
foreign  war  devolved  upon  them,  it  will  be  proper  to  enter 
upon  their  partionlar  hktory  with  gieater  minuteness,  and  to 
give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  genius,  chasacter,  maanem, 
and  govamment  of  their  respective  iidiabitants. 


CHAPTER  ir. 


,  PF  THBi  GOVERNMENT  OP  SPA^BTA,  AND  THE  LAWS 

OF  LYCURGUS. 

r 

Although  the  kingdom  of  LaoedaMBen  was  not  so  con* 
.  (liderabl^  as  that  of  Athens^  yet  as  it  was  of  imieh  eadier  in- 
fitittttioiiy  it  demands  our  fixst  attention.  Lacedganon,  as  ob- 
served above,  was.in.thie  b^inning  govenied  by  kings,  of 
which  thirteen  held  &e  reigns  of  power  in  suoceesion,  of  the 
r^ce  of  the .  Pelopiite.  As  during  this  dark  kitervai  theve 
m^e  iKo  fixed  laws  .to  linut  the  .pre»>gative,  nor  any  ideas  of 
true  government  ^among  the  people,  it  does  not  appear  that 
.there  w^e  any  considerable  encroaehmants  made  eitfaer  on 
therside  of  ike  king  or  that  of  tjie  people.  Under  die  race  of 
the  HeracHdse,  who  succeeded, .  instead  of  one  king,  the  peo^ 
pie.  admitted  tw/o,.  who  governed  with  equal  authority.  The 
cfiuse:iOf  this  change  seems  to  have  sprung  from  a  very  par- 
ticii:^  acgident ; '  for-  Aristodemils.  dying,  left  two  sons,  Euarys* 
•t^pe.$.ai|d(l^pcle^,  twins,  so  mucdh  alike>  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  tq  dis^tinguish  them  asm»idr.\  From:  hence 'the  hint 
;wfts..t£lfcen  %the  mother  of  fijdng  the  crown  upon  both;  so 
that  when  the  ^art^ns  cdme  for  a  king,?  sheiwas  eidier  on-* 
willing  or  unable  to  decide  which  of  them  was  first  bom,  or 
which  had  the  justest  pretensions.  This  form  continued  for 
several  succeeding  centuries,  and  though  the  erne  was  almost 
ever  at  variance  with  his  associate  on  the  throne,  yet  the  go- 
vernment remained  entire. 

It  was  during  this  succession  that  slavery  was  first  instituted 
in  Sparta.  Eurysthenes  and  Procles  having  granted  the  conn*- 
trymen  of  Sparta  the  same  privileges  with  the  citizens,  Agis 
reversed  what  his  predecessors  had  done  in  favour  of  the  pea- 
sants, and  imposed  a  tribute  upon  them.  The  Helotes  were 
the  'only  people  that  .would  not  acquiesce  in  this  impost,  but 
rose  in  rebellion  to  vindicate  their   rights :  the  citizens,  how- 
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e?er»  prevailed,  the  Helotes  were  subdued,  and  made  pri- 
soners of  war.  As  a  still  greater  punishment,  they  and  Aeir 
posterity  w»e  condemned  to  perpetual  slavery ;  and,  to  in- 
crease their  misery  still  more,  all  other  slaves  were  called  by 
the  general  name  of  Helotes. 

It  would  appear  from  hence,  that  this  little  state  was  go- 
verned with  turbulence  and  oppression,  and  required  the  curb 
of  severe  laws  and  rigorous  discipline.  These  severities  and 
ngprous  discipline  were  at  last  imposed  upon  it  by  Lycurgus, 
one  of  the  first  and  most  extraordinary  legislators  that  ever  ap- 
peared among  mankind.  Tliere  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  re- 
markable in  profane  history,  yet  nothing  so  well  attested,  as 
what  relates  to  the  laws  and.  government  of  Lycurgus.  What, 
indeed,  can  be  more  amaadng,  than  to  behold  a  mutinous  and 
savage  race  of  mankind  yielding  submission  to  laws  ihatjcon- 
trolled  every  sensual  pleasure  and  every  private  affection ;  to 
bcfcokl  them  give  up,  for  the  good  of  the  state,  ^  the  comforts 
and  conveniences,  of  private  life,  and  makmg  a  state  of  do- 
mestic privacy  more  severe  and  tenible  than  the  most  painful 
campaigns,  and  the  most  warlike  duties  ?  Yet  all  this  was  ef- 
fected 'by  tid  flerseveranee  and  authority  of  a  single  legislator, 
:who  gave  the  4trst  lessons  of  harA  re^gnation  in  his  own  gene- 
rous example, 

li^ourgui^  was  the  son  of  Eunomus,  one  of  the  two  kings 
whoTeigned  together  in  Sparta.  His  elder  brother  Polydectes 
dpQg  without  issue,  the  right  of  succeijssion  rested  in  Lycurgus, 
who  acoordo^giy  took  the  administration  upon  him.  But  an 
unexpected  event  came  to  interrupt  his  promotion :  for  the 
qaeen,  his  sister-inJafw,  proving  \^th  child,  his  right  became 
dx>uUfidv.  A  man  of  less  probity  would  have  used  eveiy  pre** 
cautioii  to\ideeDre  himself  upon  the  ihrone,  aind  a  proposal 
which  wai^'  made  by  the  qveen  seemed  to  secure  his  preten- 
sions. She  offered  to  destroy  the  birth  upon  condition  that 
he  wouM  'manty  her,  and  take  her  into  a  share  of  power. 
Lycurgus  wisely  smothered  his  resentment  at  so  unnatural  a 
proposal,  emd,  fearful  that  she  might  use  means  to  put  her  pro- 
ject in  execution,  assured  her,  that  as  soon  as  the  child  was 
bom,  he  would  take  upon  himself  to  remove  it  out  of  the  way. 
Accordingly  she  was  delivered  of  a  boy,  which  Lycurgus  com- 
loanded  to  be  brou^^t  to  him,  as  he  was  at  supper  with  the 
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mi^trates ;  to  ^ken  ho  praieated  the  dnld  as  their  king, 
to  testify  his  own  and  the  people's  joy*  geye  him  the  name  «f 
Cfaarilaus.  Thus  Lycurgos  sacrificed  his  ambitieB  to  his  du^; 
and  stiU  inore»  contiiraed  his  regency,  not  as  kingy  b«t  f»* 
Temor.  However,  dreading  the  nsentvent  of  the  qoeen, 
and  finding  the  state  in  great  disorder*  ho  resolved^  by  tra- 
TelHng,  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the  one»  and  to  pvoonre  are* 
medy  for  the  defects  of  the  other* 

Thus,  resolving  to  make  hsmaetf  acqaainted  with  aQ  die  im- 
provements, of  other  natioob,  and  to  consnlt  the  most  «s« 
perieoced  persons  he  conld  meet  with  in  the  art  of  govern-- 
ment,  he  began  with  the  island  of  Crete,  whose  hard  and 
severe  laws  were  veiy  mmch  admired*  In  this  island  Ate 
handicraft  trades  were  bronght  to  jome  degree  of  perfeetfae. 
There  they  wrought  in  copper  and  iron,  and  made  armour,  in 
which  they  danced  with  a  confused  noise  of  beHs  at  the  saeii- 
fices  of  their  gods.  It  was  Irom  them  that  the  art  of  navigafioh 
was  first  known  in  Oieece,  and  from  them  many  legislators  do- 
rived  the  principles  of  their  respective  institntions* 

From  Crete  Lycurgns  passed  over  into  Asia,  where  he  stiB 
found  new  information,  and  is  said  to  have  first  made  the  dis- 
covery of  the  works  ci  H<mler»  From  thence  he  went  into 
Egypt,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  had  conferences  with  the 
gymnosophists  of  India*  But  whilst  thus  employed  abroad. 
Us  presence  began  to  be  greatly  wanted. at  hbme*  All  parties 
conspired  to  wish  his  coining,  and  many  messages  were  sent 
to  hasten  lus  return.  The  kings  themselves  ia^ortuned  him 
to  that  effect,  aiMl  let  him  know,  that  the  people  were  arrived 
at  such  a  piteh  of  disorder,^tiiat  notlung  but  Us  authority  could 
control  their  Ucmtiousness.  In  fiict,  evexy  dung  tended  to 
the  nnavmdable  destruction  of  the  state,  and  nolhing  but  his 
presence  was  wished  to  check  its  increasing  dissobitiim. 

Lyeurgns,  at  length  perraaded  to  return,  found  the  people 
wearied  o^it  with  iheir  own  inq)ortunities,  and  ready  to  receive 
any  new  impressions  he  might  attempt  Wherefore  the  ccMrw 
ruption  being  general,  he  found  it  necessary  to  change  the 
whole  form  of  the  government ;  sensible  that  a  few  particular 
laws  would  produce  no  great  effect*  But,  considering  the 
efficacy  of  religion  in  promoting  every  new  institotioni  he  went 
first  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  where  he  met 
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ft  reception  diat  might  flatter  his  faighest  amMticMi,  for  he  was 
sainted  bytiie  priestess  as  a  friend  of  the  gods,  and  rather  as  a 
god  than  man.  As  to  his  new  institntion  ako,  he  was  told, 
flnt  the  gods  heard  his  prayers,  and  that  the  commonwealth 
ho  was  going  to  esM[>lish  wotdd  be  the  most  excellent  and 
datable  iq>on  «arth* 

Thus  enomnraged,  on  his  return  to  Sparta,  Lycnrgns  first 
commonicated  Us  designs  to  his  partioidar  friends,  and  then 
by  d^;rees  gamed  over  the  leading  men  to  Us  party,  until 
things  being  ripe  for  a  change,  he  ordered  thirty  of  the  prin-^ 
eipal  men  to  appear  anned  in  the  market-place.  Charilaus, 
who  waa  at  that  time  king,  seemed  at  first  willing  to  oppose 
tins  revolution,  but,  bdng  intimidated  by  a  superior  force,  ho 
took  shelter  in  the  temple  of  Miaenra ;  nHiere,  being  prevailed 
iqion  by  his  sulijects,  and  being  also  of  a  flexible  temp^,  he 
came  fbrth  and  joined  tiie  confed^acy.  The  people  soon  ac- 
quiesced under  a  set  of  institutions  which  were  evidentiy  cal^ 
eriated  for  tiieir  improrement,  and  gladly  acknowledged  sub- 
Bussion  to  laws  whkdi  leaned  with  equal  weight  upon  every 
vwak  of  society. 

To  continue  tiie  kings  still  witii  a  shadow  of  power,  he  con- 
femed  them  in  tiieir  right  of  succession  as  before,  but  dimi- 
nished their  authority  by  instituting  a  senate,  which  was  to 
serve  as  a  counterpoise  between  the  prerogative  ieaid  the  peo- 
ple. They  still,  however,  had  all  Aeir  former  marks  of  out- 
ward dignity  and  respect.  They  had  the  duef  seats  in  eveiy 
pdblic  assembly;  in  voting  they  were  allowed  to  give  their 
epision  first;  they  received  ambassadors  and  strangers,  and 
overlooked  public  bmldiogs  and  highwap.  In  the  fidd  tiiey 
were  poosessed  of  greater  power ;  tiiey  conducted  the  armies 
of  tiie  state,  and  were  attended  by  judges,  field^deputies,  and 
a  general  of  the  horse.  However,  they  were  not  entirely  at 
tbertj  even  in  war,  as  tiiey  received  their  orders  from  the 
senate ;  and  though  tiiese  were  for  the  most  part  disoretioiuffy, 
yet  they  wens  aometimes  forced  to  march  agakfst  the  enemy, 
or  to  return  home  when  they  least  desired  to  retreat. 

The  government  hitherto  had  been  unsteady,  tending  at  one 
time  towards  despotism,  at  another  to  democracy;  but  tiie 
senate  instituted  by  Lycurgus  served  as  a  check  upon  botii^ 
and  kept  the  state  hahnieed  in  tranquillity.    This  body,  wldch 
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was  composed  of  twenty-eight  members,  foimded  their  chief 
policy  in  siding  with  the  kings  when  the  people  were  grasping 
at  too  much  power ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  esponsing  the 
interests  of  the  people  whenever  the  kings  attempted  to  cany 
their  authoritj^  too  far.    The  senators  were  composed  of  those 
who  assisted  Lycurgus  in  his  designs,  as  well  as  of  several  of 
the  citizens  remarkable  for  thehr  private  virtues,  but  none  were 
eligible  till  sixty  years  of  age.     They  were  continued  for  fife, 
except  upon  any  Notorious  crime ;  and  this,  as  it  prevented  the 
incofaveniences  of  too  frequent  a  change,  so  it  was  a  lasting 
reward  to  the  old,  and  a  noble  incentive  to  the  young.    These 
formed  the  supreme  court  of  judicature ;  and  though  tfaore  lay 
an  appeal  from  them  to  the  people,  yet  as  they  were  tely  con- 
vened at  the  pleasure  of  the  senate,  and  as  the  senators  "viete 
not  responsible  for  any  wrong  judgment,  their  decrees  gttie- 
rally  passed  without  a  repeal.     Indeed,  for  several  ages,  sudi 
was  the  caution,  and  stich  the  integrity  of  this  tribunal,  th&t 
^  none  seemed  desirous  of  seeking  farther  justice,  and  both  par- 
ties acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  their  decree.     However,  the 
great  power,  which  the  senate  was  thus  possessed  of,  was  about 
a  century  after  tempered  by  the  erection  of  a  superior  coilirt, 
called  the  court  of  Ephori,  which  consisted  of  but  fire  in  num- 
ber, and  the  members  were  chosen  annually  into  their  oflSoe. 
They  were  elected  from  th^  people,   and  had  the  power  of 
arresting  and  imprisoning  even  the  persons  of  theyr  kings,  if 
they  acted  unbecoming  their  station. 

The  people  also  had  a  nominal  share  in  tiie  govetoment. 
They  had  their  assemblies,  consisting  of  citizens  only,  and  also 
their  great  convention  of  all  persons  who  were  free  of  the 
state.  But  this  power  of  convening  was  but  a  mere  matter 
of  form,  as  the  senate  alone  was  permitted  to  csdl  tfaeto  toge- 
ther, and  as  it  was  in  the  option  of  that  body  to  dismiss  them 
at  pleasure.  The  subject  of  deliberation  was  also  to  be  of 
their  proposal,  while  the  people,  denied  the  privilege  of  debat- 
ing or  discussing,  could  only  reject  or  ratify  with  laconic  de- 
cision. To  keep  them  still  more  helpless,  they  were  left  out 
of  all  oflSces  of  the  state,  and  were  considered  merely  as  ma- 
chines, which  their  wiser  fellow-citizens  were  to  conduct  and 
employ.  ^ 

So  small  a  degree  of  power  granted  to  the  people  i^ht  be 
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apt  to  destroy  these  institujioiis  in  their  infancy:  but,  to  re- 
cqticile  them  to  the  change,  Lycurgus  boldly  resolved  to  give 
them  a  share  in  those  lands,  .from  whence,  by  the  increasing 
riches  of  some,  and  the  dissipation  of  others,  they  had  been 
deprived.  To  keep  the  people  in  plenty  and  dependence 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  refined  strokes  in  this  phi- 
losopher's legislation.  The  generality  of  the  people  were  at 
that  time  so  poor,  that  they  were  destitute  of  every  kind  of 
possessions  whilst  a  small  nwnber  of  individuals  were  possessed 
of  all  the  lands  and  the  wealth  of  the  country.  In  order,  ^  there- 
fore, to  banish  the  insol^ace,  the  fraud,  and  the  luxury  of  the 
one,  as  well  as  the  .misery,  the  repining,  and  the  factious  de- 
gifmi  of  the  others^  he  persuaded  the  majority,  and  forced  the 
rest,  to  give  up  all  their  lands  to  the  commonwealth,  and  to 
make  a  new  division  of  them,. that  they  might  all  live  together 
in  perfect  equality.  Thus,  all  the  sensual  goods  of  life  were 
distributed  among  jthe  governors  and  the  governed,  and  suft 
perior  merit  alone  conferred  superior  distinction. 

Lycurgus  accordingly  divided  all  the  lands  of  Laconia  into 
thirty  thqusand  parts,  and  those  of  Sparta  into  nine  thousand, 
and  these  he  portioned  out  to  the  respective  inhabitants  of 
each  district.  Each  portion  was  sufficient  to  maintain  a  family 
in  that  frugal  manner  be  proposed ;  and,  though  the  kings  had 
a  larg^  share  assigned  them  to  support  their  dignity,  yet  theit 
^le^  had  rather  an  air  of  decency  and  competency,  than  of 
superfluity  or  p];afti£iQn.  It  is  said,  that  some  years  after,  .as 
Xycurgus  wa3  |:etujmiiig.from  a  long  journey,  observing  how 
eqnaUy  the  cor^  was  divided  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  he  was 
heard  to  observe,  smiling  on  Jthose  next  him,  "  Does  not  La- 
conia look  Uke  an  estate  which  several  brothers  have  been  di- 
ifiding  ^amongst  them  ? " 

.  But  it^.would  have  answered  no  permanent  purpose  to  di- 
miBttim  lands,  if  the  money,  bad  been  .still  suffered -to  accumu- 
latPr  To.  prevent,  theosfore,  all  other  di^rtinction  but  that  of 
merits  he, resolved  to. level  down. all  fortune  to  one  standard. 
He  .iid  ftot,  ind^d,  strip  those  pqasessed  of  gold  or  silver  of 
their  iw:§perty ;  but,  what  was  .equivalent,  he  cried  down  its 
value,  ja^d  suffered  nothing  but  iron  iponey  to  pass,  in  exchange 
for  every  commodity.  This  coin  also  he  made  ^o  heavy,  and 
.fixe^  at  so  low  a  r^te,.  that  a  cart  and  two  oxen  were  required 
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to  conry  home  a  sum  of  ten  mmas^  or  about  twenty  pounds 
English,  and  a  whole  house  was  necessary  to  keep  it  in.  This 
irott  money  had  no  cnrrency  among  any  other  of  the  Greeian 
states,  who,  so  far  from  esteeming  it,  treated  it  with  the  ut- 
most contempt  and  ridicule.  From  the  neglect  of  foreigners^ 
the  Spartans  themselyes  began  to  despise  it  so,  that  money 
was  at  last  brought  into  disuse,  and  few  troubled  themsehres 
with  more  than  was  sufficient  to  supply  their  necessities*  Thus 
not  only  riches,  but  their  attendant  train  of  avarice,  fraud, 
rapme,  snd  luxury,  were  banished  from  this  simple  state ;  attd 
the  people  found  in  ignorance  of  ridies  a  h^sppj  substitute  f<Mr 
the  want  of  those  refinanents  they  bestow. 

Put  these  institations  were  not  thought  suflbdent  to  prerent 
that  tendency  wUch  mankind  hare  to  {»ivate  excess.  A  tibird 
regulation  was  therefore  made,  commanding  that  all  meals 
should  be  in  paWic.  He  ordained,  that  all  the  men  shoidd 
eat  in  one  common  hall  without  distinetiott ;  «nd,  lest  strangers 
should  attempt  to  conrupt  his  citizens  by  their  example^  a  kw 
was  expresdy  made  against  their^continoance  in  the  city.  By 
these  means  frugality  was  not  only  made  necessary,  but  ^-^ 
use  of  riches  was  at  once  abolished.  Every  man  sent  montUy 
his  provisions  to  the  common  stocky  with  a  little  money  for 
other  cMdtmgent  expenses.  These  consisted  of  one  bushel  of 
fiomr,  eight  measures  of  wine,  five  pounds  of  cheese,  imd  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  figs.  The  tables  consisted  of  fifteen  per^ 
sons  each,  where  none  could  be  admitted  but  by  the  consMt 
of  the  whole  oompany.  Every  one,  without  exceptiM  of  pei^ 
soms,  was  obliged  to  be  at  the  common  meal ;  and  a  long  Hm^ 
after,  when  Agis  returned  from  a  suocessAdeaBpedition,'  he  was 
punished  asid  reprimanded  for  having  eaten  with^his  queen  m 
private.  The  very  children  ate  at  these  mtok,  and  were  car^ 
ried  thither  as  to  a  school  of  tempeianee  and  wisdem.  At 
these  homely  repasts,  no  rude  or  iitun<M»l  eonversatiim  was 
permitted,  ik>  -loqaaciotts  disputes  or  ostentatious  talking^ 
Each  endeavoured  to  express^  his  sentiniei]k»'With  the^utooiit 
perspicuity  and  coacisenesa;  wit  was  admitted  to  seasoft  dvB 
baoifttet,  okI  secrecy  to*  give  it  security.  As  soon»  as  a  young 
man  came  into  the  room,  tiie  oldest  tnan  in' the  company  us^ 
to  say  to  him,  pointing  to  the  door,  ''  Notldng  spdke»  here 
must  go  that  way.^    Black  broth  was  their  favourite  dish ;  of 
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Wh^  mgredients  it  was  madb  i»  not  kiiow%  but  thcgr  wed  no 
^eak  in  their  entertainments ;  it  probably  resembled  those  len- 
ten  soups  which  aire  still  in  wm  on  the  continent.  DionysinSy 
the  tyrant,  foimd  thdr  Ihre  yery  unpidatuble ;  but,  as  the  cook 
asserted,  the  broth  waiT  nothing  widiontt'the  seasoning  of  fa- 
tigue and  hunger. 

An  iajun^tion  so  rigorowi,  whiqh  tbns  ont  off  all  tb(  deUca* 
oies  and  refin^t^ei|ts  of  liu^nry,  was  by  no  meanis  pleasing  to 
the  .rioh,  who  took  every  occasion  to  insult  the  Uvegirer  upon 
hia  new  regulations.  The  tuaiults  it  OKcitedb  were  frequent ; 
0Bd  in  one  of  these,  a  young  fellow,  whose  name  was  Alesr 
ander,  struck  out  one  of  Lycurgns's  eyes.  But  he  had  the 
mni^ly  of  the  people  on  his  side,  who,  provoked  at  the  out* 
lage,  deli^red  the  young  man  into  his  hands  to  treat  him  wifli 
aD  proper  severity.  Lyoui^^y  instead  of  testifying  any  bin*- 
tal  resentment,  wan  over  Us  aggressor  by  aU  the  arta  of  affib». 
Ufity  and  tenderness,  till  at  last,  from  being  one-of  the  proudf 
est  and  nK>st  turbulent. men  of  Sparte^  he  became  an  examplA 
flf  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  an  uaeful  assistant  to  Lyom^ 
gns  in  promoting  his  new  institutions. 

Thos,  undaunted  by  opposition,  and  steady  in  his  .des^^ns, 
he  w^it  on  to  make  reformation  in  the  maunars  of  his  cenni- 
trymen.  As  the  education  of  youth  was  one  of  the  most  im<> 
postani  objeots  ofi  a  iegidatct's  care,  he  took  care  to  instil 
sach  eaity.  principles,  that  diildren  should  in  a  manner  be  bom 
with  a  aanse  of  order  and  discipline.  His  giiemd  prineipie 
was,  that  chSdaen  y^i&DB  properly  the  possessimi  of  the  alate> 
and  belonged  to  ti^.  community  move  dian  tot  their  pareBtti 
To  tins  end  he  began  from  the  very  time  of  their  coneeption^ 
mdung  it  the  motheifs  duty  to  use  sneh  diet  and  oKeroise  as 
m%ht  fit  hear  to  praduoe  a  vigoaous.  and  healthy  offifriagi 
As  during  this  period  ail  inat^Mioitt.  were  tinctured  with  the 
sai»g«iei»  of  fta  tiasesi^  it  «  not  wonderful  ihat  LycuKgnt 
oadamad,  4iat  all  MiohxhMren  as,  iqponapuUie  viewv  WBtw 
deieaind  /dafeffmed  or  irmMy,  and  mifit  (wt  a  iiitoiB  life  of 
vigimr  aajd  fiaitii^,  sbenld  be  exposed  to  perish  in  a  cav^m 
nisar  mmnl  Taygetus.  This  was  conaideaed  aa  a  ppUia 
pawiihitippit  upon  the  mother,  and  it  was  thought  the  readiest 
way  to  lighten  the  'State  of  a  future  encumbrance. 

Those  i^ants  that  were  bom  without  any  ca|>ital  defects 
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Wdre  adopted  as  cbaUten  of  the  state,  and  delivered  to  their 
parents  to  be  nursed  with  severity  aad  hardship.  From  their 
tenderest  age  they  were  accoatomed  to  make  no  dioioe^in 
their  eating,  not  to  be  afraid  in  the  dark  or  when  left  4inie, 
not  to  be  peevish  or  fietful,  to  walk  barefoot,  to  lie  hard  at 
nights,  to  wear  the  same  clothes  winter  and  smmner,  and  to 
fear^notlnng  from  thek  eqnals.  At  the  age  <Kf  seven  years 
they  w«re  taken  from  their  parents,  and  detivered  over  to  the 
classes  for  a  pablic  education.  ^  Their  discipline  thane  was 
httie  else  dian  an  apprenticeship  to  hardship,  self-denial,  and 
obedience.  In  these  classes,  one  of  the  boys,  more  advanced 
and  e^qpertenced-than  tiie  rest,  presided  as  captain,  to  govern 
and  chastise^the  refractory. .  Their  very  sports  and;  ezebcisKtf 
were  regulated  according  to  the  ezactest  disdpIiner'^andnMde 
np  of  labour  and  fatigue.  They  went  baxefimt,*  with'  tiieir 
^eads  shaved,  and  fought  with  one  aiiptiier  naked*  While 
they  were  at  table  it  was  usual  for  the  mast^s  to  instract  the 
boys,  by  ash^  them  -questions  concerning  the  natuiie  -of 
moral  actions,  or  the  different  merite  of  the  most  noted  men 
of  the  time.  The  boys  were  obliged  to  give  a  quick  and 
readty  ^Bswer,  which  was  to  be  accompanied  with  their,  rea- 
sons in  the  concises^  mmuKr,  ibr  a  Spartan's  language  was' 
as  «sMaDir  as  his  .money  was  ponderous  and  bulkir.  .  AH: 
ostSos  leanung  was  b<m»d.ed  ftom  4>8«»ple  caLmo- 
wealth;  their  lanly  study  was  to  obey,  their  only  pride  .was  U> 
suffer  hardship.  Every  art  was  practised  to  faarAfen  them 
against  adventitious  danger.  These  was-  yeady  a  custom  of 
wfaqypiK^  tham^itt  the  idiar  of  IKana,  aad .  the  boy  tUkt  bora 
this*  pii^hment  with  the  gi^^itest  ^Mtitude  came  4off  victo- 
rious. This  was  itiflifitjid  piddtcly  befiure  the  eyes  vf  ti^ir 
parests,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  city ;  and  many 
welre^known  to  expire  .«der  the*  severity  of  the  discipline, 
witiioutr  utteimg  a  single  groan.  Even  Hieir  own*  Syttiers,- 
when  they  mkw  them  covered  with  <blood  and  weounda,  and 
ready  to  expire,  exhorted  them  to  persev^e  teethe  .end.  with 
constancy  ^mid-  resolution.  Plutarch,  who.  sajrs  that  he  has 
seen  several  cfaHdren  eccpire  under  this  cmeltreatmei^  tells 
us  of  one,  who,  having  stolen  a  fox,  and  hid  it  under  his  coat, 
chose  rather  to  let  it  tear  oat  his  very  bowels  than  diseov^ 
the  tiieft. 
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ETeiy  kistitatioB  seemed  ealeidated  to  barden  tke  body, 
md  shaqien  tbe  ntind^for  war.  In  order  to  prepare  diem  for 
stratagems  and  sadden  i&cnraions,  the  hoys  were  permitted  to 
steal  frcm  ea^h  oth^ ;  but  if  they  were  caught  in  the  fact, 
they  were  pmiished  for  their  want  of  dexterity.  Snob  a  per- 
Bsissiott,  fher^ie,  was  bttte  better  than  a  prdiibition  of  theft, 
sbice  the  pmusfament  fi>lb>wed,  as  at  present,  in  case  of  de^ 
taeti<Hi,  In  hcU  by  this  institution,  negligence  in  the  pos* 
sesaor  was  made  jwfly  liable  to  the  loss  of  his  possesions,  a 
consideration  which  has  not  been  si^cien%  attended  to  by 
snbseqnent  legislates. 

At  twelve  years  old  the  boys  were  restored  ii^  another 
class,  of  a  more  advanced  kind.  There,  in  cnrder  to  cruA  the 
seeds  of  vice,  which  at  that  time  began  to  i^pear,  their  labour 
and  discipline  were  increased  with  their  age.  There  they  had 
iiieir  instrnctor  from  among  the  men  called  PsBdonomi,  and 
under  Inm  the  Jnnns,  young  men  selected  from  their  own. 
body,  to  exercise  a  moDce  constant  and  isunediate  command 
oyer  them.  They  had  now  their  skirmishes  between  parties, 
and  tbek  mode  fights  between  larger  bodies.  In  these  they 
ofien  fought  with  hands,  feet,  teeth,  and  naik,  with  such  ob* 
stmacy,  that  it  was  common  to  see  them  lose  their  eyes,  and 
often,  their  lives,  before  the  fray  was  determined.  Such  wag 
the  constant  disctpiine  of  their  minority,  which  lasted  till  the 
age  of  thirty,  before  which  they  were  not  permitted  to.  marry, 
to  go.into  tbe  troops,  or  to  bear  any  office  in  the  state. 

With  regard  to  die  virgins,  thek^disciidine  was  equaHy 
strict  wiih  the  former.  They  were  inured  to  a  constant 
course  of  labour  and  industry  until  they  were  twenty  years: 
old,  before  wUch  time  they  were  not  allowed  to  be  marris^;e-. 
able.  They  also  had  thrir  peculiar  rexercases.  They  ran,, 
wrestled,  pitched  the.  bar,  and  performed  bH  mose  feats  naked- 
before,  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens.  Yet  this  was  thought, 
no* way  mdecent,.  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  fi'equent  view  o£ 
the  perscMi. would  rather  check  than  exeite  every  looser  iq>pe-; 
tite.  An  ednoaticm  so  manlike  did  not  fail  to  produce  in  the 
Spartan  women  corresponding  sentiments.  They  were  bold, 
frugal,  and  patriotic,  filled  with  a  sense  of  honour,  and  a  love, 
of  military  glory.  Some  fomgn  women,  in  conversation  with 
the  wife  oi  Leomdas,  saying,  that  the  Spartan  women  alone. 
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kaewhow  to  goYern  the  men,  8lie.bolcBy  replied^  '^  The  Spartan 
women  alcme  bring  forth  men."  A  moth^  vaa  knovn  to  gm 
her  son,  who  was  going  to  battle^  hia  dueld,  with  this,  remark'- 
able  advice,  ''  Betom  with  it,  or  letikm  upon  it/'  Implying, 
&at  rather  than  throw  it  ftom  hian  in  flight,  Jhe  should  he 
borne  upon  it  dead  to  hfa  fitieads  in  Spoita^  AnoAer  heair^ 
ing-that  her  son  was  killed  fightings  for  his  comitrj,  -  she  aoh 
swered  without  any  emotion,  **  It  waa  for  that  I  brought  him 
into  the  world*"  Aftar  the  battle  of  Leuetra,  the  pavente  d 
those  who  died  in  the  action  went  to  the'  temples  ta^  thank 
the  gods  that  their  sons  had  done  dieir  duty,  while  those  whose 
chUdren  survived  that  dreadful  day  seemed  iacopsolable. 

Yik  it  must  not  be  concealed,  tfiat  in  a  city  where  thie 
women  were  inspired  with  such  a  paission  for  military  glory, 
they  wetre  not  equally  r«»iarkaUe  for  connubial  fiddUy.  In 
&ct,  there  was  no  law  against  adultery,  «id  an  exchtmge  of 
hui^banda  was  often  actudly  i^ractised  among  them.  This  wag 
always  indeed  by  the  mutual  consent  of  parties,  wludi  remiaved' 
the  tedious  ceremonies  of  a  divorce.  One  reason  assigned 
for  allowing  this-  mutual  liberty  was  not  so  much  to  gratify 
licentious  desire,  as  to  improve  the  breed  of  dtiaens,  by* 
matching  such  as  were  possessed  of  mutual  inclination.  In 
fact,  in  many  of  the  laws  of  Lycnrgus  be  seems  to  admit, 'that 
private  vices  may  become  public  benefits,  and  Ubis  among>  the 
number. 

Besides  these  constitutipnal  resolutions,  thoreiWcre  many 
other  general  maixuns  laid  down,  that  obtained  the  force-  of 
lows  sunong  them.  They  were  forbid  to  exercise  any  me- 
chanic art.  The  chief  occupation  of  die  Spartans  was  bodily 
exiercises  or  hunting.  The  Helotes,  who  had  lost  their  liberfy 
some  centuries  before,  and  who  had  been  condemned  to  per- 
petual slavery,  tilled  their  lands  for  them,  receiving  for  their 
labour  a  bare  subsistence*  The  citizens,  thus  .possessed  of 
competence  and  Idsure,  were  mostly  in  company  in  dieir  large 
common  halls,  where  they  met  and  conversed  tc^ether.  They 
passed  Uttle  of  their  time  alone,  being  accustomed  to  live  like 
bees,  always  together,  always  attentive  to  their  chiefs  ai^d 
leaders.  The  love  of  their  country  and  the  public  good  was 
tiieir  predominant  passion,  and  all  self-interest  was  lost  in  the 
general  wish  for  the  welfare  of  the  community.     Pedarctus 
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lial»bg  takmi.  the  boiloiir  of  being  'dhosen  one  of  the  three 
hi^r^  who. had  a  ceitRin.Taiik  ht  &e  city,  iC^Hverted  Jiia  di»^ 
appoiatmentiirto  j^y,  ^«Tbat  diere  were  ibbe  hundred  better 
men  in  Silarta  than  be." 

Among  the  maxims  of  tlds^legblator,  it  was  forbidden'  them 
to  'indk»  irequiNit  war  vspon  tfae^  same  enemies*  By  this  in- 
faibittbn  they  were  restrained  Iromlastmg  and  immoderate  r^ 
sentakeo^  diey  werd  in  no  danger  of  teaching  their  discipline 
to  thos^  they  made  war  upon,  and  all  their  alliances  w^e  thus 
more  firequently  renewed:  ! 

Wbeiieyer  they  bad 'broken  and  roated  their  enemies, /they 
never  pursued  thein  farfber  tfabn  was  neoessary  to  make  tb^m* 
selves  sure  of  the  victory.  They  thongfat  it  sufficiently  glo- 
rious to  overcome^  and  were  -ashamed  of  destroying  an  enemy 
that  yielded  or  fled.  Nor  was  this  without  answering  some 
gbvA  purposes:  for  Ibe  enemy,'  Conscious  that  all  who  resisted 
were  put  to  the  sword,  often' fled/  as  they  Were  convineed 
thKt'sueh'a  conduct  was  the  suiest  means  of  obtaining  safety. 
Thus  valour  and  generosity  seemed  the  ruling  motives  of  tins 
new  institution :  aims  were  their  only  exercise  and  employ* 
ment,  and  their  life  was  much  less  austere  in  the  camp  than 
the  city.  The  Spartans  were  the  only  people  in  the  world  to 
whom  the  time  of  war  was  a  time  of  ease  and  refreshment ; 
because  then  the  severity  of  their  manners  was  relaxed,  and 
the  men  were  indulged  in  greater  liberties.  With  them  Ibe 
first  and  most  inviolable  law  of  war  was,  never  to  turn  their 
backs  on  the  enemy,  however  disproportioned  in  forces,  ndr 
to  deliver  up  their  arms  until  they  resigned  them  with  life. 
WhM  the  poet  Archilocus  came  tOiSparta,  be  was  obliged  to 
quit  Ibe  city,  for  having  asserted,  in  one  of  his  poems,  tfaAt  it 
was  better  for  a  man  to  lose  his  arms  than  his  life.  Thus  re* 
solved  upon  conquest  or  death,  they  went  calndy  forward  with 
aD  the  confidence  of  success,  sure  of  meeting  a  glorious  vi^ 
tery,  or,  what  they  valued  equally,  a  noble  death. 

Unis  depending  upon  their  valour  alone  for  safety,  their 
legislator  forbid  writing  the  citf .  It  was  his  maxim,  that 
a  wall  of  men  was  preferable  to  a  wall  of  bricks  and  Aat  con- 
fined valour  was  scarcely  preferable  to  cowardice.  Indeed  a 
city,  in  winch  were  thirty  thousand  fighting  men,  stood  in  little 
needofwaltsi  to  protect  it;  and  we  have  scarce  an  instanee 
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in  bbtory  of  tfieir  suflbring  Aenselvet  to  be  dnlvea  to  their 
kst  retreats.  War  and  its  honoiirs  was  their  employnieBt  and 
ambition ;  their  Helotes,  or  slaves^  tilled  their  grpnndJE^  and 
did  all  their  servile  dradgery.  These  uakmffpy  men  were,  in 
a  manner,  bound  to  the  soil ;  it  was  not  lawfU  to  sell  than  to 
strangers,  or  to  make  them  free.  If  at  any  tune  their  incroago 
became  inconvenient,  or  created  a  snq>i6ion  in  their  fierce 
masters,  there  was  a  cryptia,  or  ucret  acit  by  wjuch  they 
were  permitted  to  dentroy  them.  From  this  barbarous  se- 
verity, however,  Lycurgus  is  acquitted  by  IHutarch ;  bat  it  is 
pladn,  that  his  institutions  were  not  suflSeient  to  restraiix  the 
people  from  such  baseness  and  ciuelty.  It  was  by  this  act 
allowed  for  several  companies  of  young  men  to  go  out  of  the 
eity  by  day,  and,  concealing  themselves  in  the  thickets,  to  n}«h 
out  in  the  night  upon  their  slaves,  and  kill  all  they  could  find 
in  their  way.  Thucydides  relates,  that  two  thousand  of  these 
slaves  disappeared  at  once,  without  ev^  after  being  heard  of. 
It  is  truly  amazing  how  a  peojAe  like  the  Spartans,  renowned 
for  lenity  to  the  conquered,  for  submission  to  thdbr  sup^icirs, 
for  reverence  to  old  age,  and  friendslap  to  eadi. other,  should 
yet  be  so  very  brutal  to  those  beneath  them:  to  men  ih»,t 
ought  to  be  considered,  in  ever^  respect,  as  their  eqjuals,  as 
their  countrymen,  and  only  degraded  by  an  unji^st  usurpation. 
Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  their  cruel  treatment :  they 
were  not  only  condemned  to  the  most  servile  occupations^  but 
often  destroyed  without  reason.  They  were  fireqaendy  mad0 
drunk,  aiid  exposed  before  the  children,  in  order  to  deter  them 
frmn  so  brutal  a  species  of  debauchery. 

Such  was  the  general  purport  of  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus, 
which,  from  their  tendency,  gained  the  esteem  and  admiration 
of  aU  the  surrounding  nations.  The  Greeks  were  ever  apt  to 
be  dazzled  rather  with  splendid  than  useful  virtues,  and  praised 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  at  best  were  calculated  rather  to 
make  men  warlike  than  happy,  and  to  substitute  insensibility 
instead  of  enjoyment  If  considered  in  a  political  light,  the 
eity  of  LacedaemoQ  was  but*^  military  garrison,  supported  by 
the  labour  of  a  numerous  peasantry*  that  were  slaves.  The 
laws  by  which  they  were  governed  are  not  much  more  rigorous 
than  many  of  the  military  institations  of  modem  princes ;  the 
lame  ldl>our,  the  isame  discipline,  Hm  same^  poverty,  and  tl^e 
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same  nibordmatioii^   is  found  fai  many  of  the  ganuoned 
towns  of  Europe,  that  prevailed  for  so  many  centuries  in 
Sparte.    lie  only  difference,  that  appears  to  me  between  a 
soldier  of  Lacedcemon  and  a  soldier  in  garrison  at  GraveUn, 
is,,  that  the  one  was  permitted  to  marry  at  thirty,  and  the 
oAer  is  obliged  to  continue  single  all  his  life ;  the  one  lives  in 
the  midst  of  a  civilized  country,  which  he  is  supposed  to  pro- 
tect ;  the  other  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  civihzed 
states,  which  he  had  no  inclination  to  offend.    War  is  equally 
the  trade  of  both ;  and  a  campaign  is  frequently  a  relaxation 
from  the  more  rigorous  caninement  of  garrison  duty. 
.    When  Lycurgus  had  thus  completed  his  mihtary  institution, 
and  when  the  form  of  government  he  had  established  seemed 
strong  and  vigorous  enough  to  support  itself,  his  iaext  care 
was  to  give  it  all  the  permanence  in  his  power.    He  therefore 
signified  to  the  people,  that  something  stiD  remained  fnr  the 
completion  of  his  plan ;  and  that  he  was  under  a  necessity  of 
going  to  consult  tiie  oracle  of  Delpkos,  fbr  its  advice.     In  the 
mean  time,  he  persuaded  them  to  take  an  oath  for  the  strict 
observance  of  aD  his  laws  tilt  his  return;  and  then  departed, 
with  a  full  resolution  of  never  seeing  Sparta  more.     When  he 
was  arrived  at  Delphos,  he  consulted  the  oracle,  to  know 
whether  the  laws  he  had  made  were  sufficient  to  render  the 
Lacedsemonians  happy ;  and  being  answered,  that  nothing  was 
wanting  to  their  perfection,  he  sent  this  answer  to  Sparta,  and 
then  voluntaHly  starved  himself  to  death.     Others  say^  tfaa^ 
he  died  in  Crete,  ordering  his  body  to  be  burnt,  and  his  a^es 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea..    The  death  of  this  great  kwgiver 
gave  a  sanction  and  authority  to  his  laws,  which  his  life  was 
imable  to  confer.    The  Spartans  regarded  his  end  as  the  most 
glorious  of  an  his  actions,  and  a  noble  finishibg  of  aU  his  former 
services :  they  built  a  temple,  and  paid  divine  honours  to  him 
after  his  death;  they  considered  themselves  bA  boimd  by  every 
tie  of  gratitude  and  religion  to  a  struct  observance  of  all  hfa 
institutions  ;  and  the  long  continuance  of  the  Spartan  gova»< 
inent  is  a  proof  of  their  persevering  resolution. 
'  The  city  of  LacedsBmop,  thus  instituted,  seemed  only  de^ 
roo^s  of  an  opportunity  bf  displaymg  the  superiority  of  their 
power  amoiig  the  neighboiirmg  states,  tiieir  rivals.    The  war 
betwdmi  them  and  'ttie  Messenians  soon  taught  thtoi  to  kttK^w 
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flie  advantages  of  Uieir  military  institutioii ;   but  aa  I  am 
hastening  to  more  important  events,  I  will  tonch  upon  fins  as 
concisely  as  I  can.    There  was  a  temple  of  Diana*  conmion  to 
the  Messenians  and  Lacedemonians,  standing  npon  the  bor- 
ders of  either  kingdom.     It  was  there  that  the  Messenians 
were  accused  of  attempting  the  chastity  of  some  Spartan  vir- 
gins) and  of  killing  Teleclus,  one  of  the  Spartan  kingps,  who 
faiterposed  in  their  defence.    The  Messenians,  on  the  o&er 
htad,  denied  the  charge :  and  averred,  ihat  those  supposed 
virgina  Were  young  men  thus  dressed  up  with  daggers  under 
their  clothes,  and  placed  there  by  Teledus,  with  an  intent  to 
surprise,  them.    To  the  mutual  resentment  occasioned  by  tins, 
another  cause  of  animosity  was  soon  after  added :  Pidychares, 
a  Messenian,  who  had  won  the  pdxe  in  die  Ol^pic  games, 
let  out  some  cows  to  pasture  to  Euphnnus  af<Lacediemonian, 
who  was  to  pay  himself  for  tiieir  keeping  with  a  share  of  the 
increase.     Euphesnus  sold  the  cows,  and  pretended  they  were 
stolen  from  him.     Polychareis  sent  his  son  to  demand  the 
money ;  but  the  LacedsBmomian,  to  aggravate  the  crime,  killed 
the  young  man,  and  persuaded  his  couhtrymen  to  give  no  re- 
dress.    Polychares,  th^efore,  undertook  to  do  himself  justice, 
and  killed  all  the  Lacedsemonians  that  came  in  his  way.     Ex- 
postulations passed  between,  both  kingdoms,  tiU  al6  last  ike 
afiair  came  to  a  general  war,  which  was  carried  on  for  many 
years  with  doubtful  succesi^;    In  this  situation  the  Messenians 
seM  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  who  required' the  sacri- 
fice of  a  vii^n  of  the  family  of  iEpytus.     Upon  casting  lots 
among  the  descendants  of  this  prince,  the  chance  fell  npon 
the  daughtier'of  Lysiscus;  but  bein^  thought  to  be  suppo- 
sititious, Aristodemus  offered  hi^  daughter,  whom  all  allowed 
to  be  his  bwri.     Her  loVer,  however,  attempted  to  avert  the 
blow,  by  asserting,  that  she  was  with  child  by  him ;  but  her 
father  was  so  enraged,  that  he  ripped  up  her  belly  with  his 
own 'hand,  publicly  to  vindicate  her  innocence.     The  enthu- 
siasm which  this  sacrifice  produced,  served  for  a  while  to  give 
the  Messenians  the  advantage ;   but  being  at  last  overthrown 
and  .besieged  in  the  city  of  Ithoe,  Aristodemus,  finding  all 
A  M  *^9ftn  ^^^^^  desperate,  slew  himself  upon  his  daughter's 
'  grave.     With  him  fell  the  kingdom  of  Messenia ; 
not  without  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  and  many  a  defeat  of 
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ilhe  Spartatt  arniy»  which  they  held  .thus  engaged  far  abore 
tw&atj  years.  Nor  must  we.  omit  one  memorMe  traiisacti0ii 
of  the  LacedaBtnonians  during  tins  War :  having  drained  their 
«ity  of  aH  its  male  udiabitants^  and  oUiged  themselves  by  oath 
not  to  retoni  natQ  their  designs  were  accomplished;  their 
women  in  the  mean  time  remoostraied*  that,  from  their  long 
absence,  all  podterity  would  be  at  an  end.  To  remedy  this  in- 
convemmce,  fhey  detabhed  fif^  of  their  most  promising  young 
men  from  the  army^to  go  tbi Sparta;-  and  to,  lie  pjoomiscnoosly 
with  allifaa  yomg  women-ihey  fiincied.  ^The  ofispring  of  these 
Tsgins  were  6bm  them:  called  £&rthem»»  who,  finding  them-^ 
selves  ooiittmnned- and  slighted  by  the  Spartans  on  their  re- 
torn,  ds  a  spwiottst  brood,  joined  some  years  after  in  an  in- 
snrrection  wid»  the  Helotes ;  Imt  were  soim  suppressed.  Be- 
ing expdled  the  state,  they  went  under  theoondupt  of  their 
captain,*  Phikntas,  and  setiied  at  Tareaatum  in  Italy* 

Aftear  a  rigorotn:' subjection. of  thirty-nine  years,  the  Mes* 
seniatis^^once  more  made  a  vigorous  stru^le  for  fr^ctdom,  be- 
mg  headed  by  Aristomenes^  a  ypting  man  of  great  .  ^  «^ 
courage  and  odpacity.  The  sucpess  of  the  first  -^^-M.SSIQ. 
engag^nient  was  dMbtfal,  and  the  lAcedsMnonians  b^ng  ad* 
Vised  hy  the  oracle  to  send  f<N*  a  general  from  among  the 
Athenians^  this  poUtie  state  sent  diem  Tyrtaeus,  a  poet  and 
schoohnai^ter,  whose  chief'  business  was  to  harangue  and  re- 
peat his  own  vesrses.  The  Spartans  were  little  pleased  with 
their  new  leader,  but  their  veneration  for  the  oracle  kept  them 
obedient  to  his  commands.  Their  success,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  improve  with  their  duty :  they  sufiered  a  defeat  from 
Aristomenes,  who,  losing  his  shield  in  the  pursuit,  their  total 
overthrow  was  prevented.  A  second  and  a  third  defeat  fol- 
lowed soon  after;  so  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  quite  dispirited, 
had  thoughts  of  concluding  a  peace  upon  any  terms.  But 
Tyrtffius  so  inflamed  them  by  his  orations  and  songs  in  praise 
of  military  glory,  that  they  resolved  upon  another  batde,  in 
which  they  were  victorious ;  and  soon  after  Aristomenes  was 
taken  prisoner  in  a  skirmish  with  fifty  of  his  followers. 

The  adventures  of  this  hero  deserve  our  notice.  Being  car- 
ried  prisoner  to  Sparta,  he  was  thrown  into  a  deep  dungeon, 
which  had  been  used  for  the  execution  of  malefactors,  and 
his  fifty  soldiers  with  him.    They  were  all  killed  by  the  faU, 
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(except  Aristomenesy  il^ho>  finding  a  wild  beast  at  the  bottom 
{Hreying  upon  a  carcass,  secaiing  the  animal's  month,  hecon- 
tinued  to  hold  by  the  tail,  nntO  the  beast  made  directly  to  its 
hole.  There  finding  the  issue  too  neurrow,  he  was  obliged  to 
let  go  his  hold :  but  following  the  track  widi  his  eye,  he  per- 
ceived a  glimmering  fix>m  dbpve,  and  at  length  wrought  his 
way  out.  After  this  extraordinary  escape,  he  repaired  im- 
mediately to  his  troops,  and  at  their  head  made  a  successful 
sally»  by  night,  agdinst  the  Corinthian  forces.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  once  more,  shortly  after,  taken  by  some  Cretans ;  but 
bis  keepers  b^ing  made  drunk,  he  stabbed  them  with  their 
^wn  daggers,  and  returned  to  his  fcnrces.  But  his  single 
-valour  was  not  sufficient  to  avert  the  ruin  of  his  country ;  ai- 
.tfaough,  with  his  own  single  prowess,  he  had  thrice  earned,  the 
•Hecatonqphonia,  a  sacrifice  di^  to  those  who  had  killed  one 
hundred  of  the  enemy  hand  to  band  in  battle,  yet,  tbebody  of 
his  forces  being  small,  and  fatigued  with  continual  dmiy,  the 
.  ^^  city  of  Eira,  which  he  defended,  was  take%  and 
A.M.3d40.  ^  Messeiuans  were  obliged  to  take  refuge^  with 
'Anaxilas,  a  prince  of  Sicily.  As  for  Tyrtmus,  the.  Lacedie- 
sionians  made  lam  free  of  their  city,  which  was  the  highest 
honour  they  had  in  their  power  to  bestow.  By  the  accession 
of  the  Messcfuian  country  to  the  territory  of  Sparta,  thb  state 
became  one  of  the  most  fiowerfiil  of  all  Greece ;  and  iras 
secoiid  cmly  to  Alliens,  which  state  it  always  considered  with 
an  eye  of  jealousy. 


CHAPTER  ni. 


OI^  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  ATHENS,  THE  LAWS  OP  SO- 
LON, AND  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  REPUBLIC  PROM 
THE  TIME  OP  SOLON  TO  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OP 
THE    PERSIAN   WAR. 


Wb  now  retDm  to  Athrais.  Codrus,  tiie  last  kiDg  of  this 
state,  having  devoted  himself  for  the  good  of  his  country,  a 
nia^p»trate,  under  the  title  of  Archon,  was  appointed  to  sue- 
ceed  him.  The  first  who  bore  this  ofBce  was  Medon,  the  soil 
of  tlie  late  king»  who,  being  opposed  by  his  brother  Nileus, 
was  preferred  by  the  oracle,  and  accordingly  invested  with  his 
new  digmty.  This  magbtracy  was  at  first  for  life ;  it  .was 
soon  after  reduced  to  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  at  last  be- 
c«ne  annual;  and  in  this  state  it  continued  for  near  three 
hundred  years.  During  this  inactive  government,  little  oflEbrs 
to  adorn  the  page  of  history :  the  spirit  of  extensive  donunidn 
had  not  as  yet  entered  into  Greece ;  and  the  citizens  were 
too  much  ^nployed  in  their  private  intrigues  to  att^id  to 
foreign  concerns.  Athens,  therefore,  continued  a  long  time 
incapable  of  enlarging  her  power ;  content  with  safety  amidst 
tiie  contending  interests  of  aspiring  potentates  and  factious 
citizens. 

>  A  desire  of  being  governed  by  written  laws  at  last  made 
way  for  a  new  change  in  government.    For  more  ooon 

than  a  century  they  had  seen  the  good  effects  of  •<)cx)U. 
laws  in  the  regulation  of  the  Spartan  commonwetdth ;  and,  as 
they  were  a  more  enlightened  people,  they  expected  greater  ad- 
vantages from  a  new  institution.  In  the  choice,  therefore,  of 
a  legislator,  they  pitched  upon  Draco,  a  man  of  acknowledged 
wisdom  and  unshaken  integrity,  but  rigid,  even  beyond  human 
sufferance.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  state  of  Greece  was 
possessed  of  written  laws  before  his  time.     However,  he  was 
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not  afraid  to  enact  the  most  severe  lav8»  which  laid  the  aame 
penalties  on  the  most  atrocious  and  (he  most  trifling  oflfiBnces. 
These  laws  punished  all  crimes  with  deaths  and  are  said»  not 
to  be  written  with  ink,  but  with  blood.  This  legislator  being 
asked  why  he  punished  most  offences  with  dealh?  replied, 
**  Small  crimes  deserve  death,  and  I  have  no  higher  for  the 
greatest."  But  the  excessive  severity  of  his  laws  prevented 
them  from  being  justly  administered.  Sentiments  of  hnma- 
nily  in  tha  judges,  compassion  for  the  accosed  whc^  his  fanlt 
^a^  not  ^qual  to  his  suffering,  the  unwilling^ss  of  witnesses 
to  exact  too  cruel  an  atonement,  their  fears  also  of  jtbe  resent- 
ment of  the  people ;  all  these  conspired  to  render  the  laws  ob- 
solete before  they  could  well  be  put  in  execution.  Thus  the 
new  law9  counteracted  their  own  purposes,  tod  their  excessive 
rigour  paved  the  way  for.  the  ihost  dangeroos  imponify. 

It  was  in  this  distressful  j^te  of  the  commonwealth  |^t 
Sdion  was  applied  to  for  bis  advice  and  assi^ixmce,  as.  tfie 
wisest  and;the  justest  man  of  all  Athens^  .  His  great  leamii^ 
had  acquired  him  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  of  the  Sjevm 
wise  men  of  Grreece,  and  his  iuiown  humanity  procured  him 
the  love  and  veneration  ^of  every  rank  among  Ins  fellow  •oki^ 
sens.  Solon  was  ar  native  of  Salmnis,  an  island  d^mident  on 
Athens,  but  which  had  irevolted,  to  put  itself  under  the  power 
of  the.M^arsans*  in  iatteBq>tingi to  recover  this. island,  the 
Athenians  had  iSpent  much  blood  and  tneasnre,  until  at  last, 
wearied  out  with  sueh  ill  success,  a  law  was  made,  rendering 
it.capital  ever  to  advise  the  recovery  of  their  lost  possession. 
Sobn,.  however,  undeitook  to  pen^uade  Item  to  another,  trial ; 
and,  feigning  lumself  mad,  ran  about  the  streets,  using  the 
most  violent  gestures  and  language ;  but  the  purport  of  all 
was  to  upbraid  the  Athenians  for  their  rei^issness  and  effemi- 
nacy^  ii^  giving  up  their  conquests  in-idespair.  In  short,  he 
acted  his  part  so  well,  by.  the  oddity  of  his  maan^,  and  the 
strengA  of  his  reasoning,  that  the  people  resd.Ted  upon  ano- 
ther expedition  against  Salamis ;  emd, .  by  a  stratagem  of  his 
contrivance,  in  which  he  introdaced  several  young  men  upon 
Ithe  island  in  women's  blothes,  the  place  was  surprised^ .  and 
added  to.  the  dominion  of  Athens. 

But.  dus  was  not  the  onfy  occasion  on  which  he  exlnbited 
superior,  address  and  wisdom.    At  a  time  when  Greece  had 
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earned  the  arts  of  eloquenee,  poetiy,  and  goTerament,  higher 
than  they  hisid  y^  been  seen  among  mankmd,  Sokm  was  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  foremost  in  each  perfection.    Hie  sages  of 
Orteeoe,  whose  fane  is  st31  imdindnishedy  acknowledged  his 
meilt^  and  adopted  him  as  their  astfddate.    The  cbiarespond- 
ence  between   these  wise    men  was    ait   once  faislmcrtive, 
fHendly,  and  mnehi*    They^  were  keve^  in  nmnber^  namely, 
Thsftes'tihe  Mit^sian,  Solon  of  Athens,  Chile  of  Lacedmnon; 
Pittaeus  of  Mitylene,  Periander  of  Corinth,  Bias  and  6Je* 
obolus,  whose  birth  places  are  not  ascertained.    Those  sages 
often  visited  each  other,  and  their  conrersations  generaify 
t^lmed  npon  the  methods  of  institttting  the  best  fonn  of  go- 
vernment, or  the  arts  of  private  happiness.    One  day,  when 
Solon  went  to  Miletos,  to  see  Hiates,  the  first  thing  he  said, 
was  to  express  his  snrprise  that  Thales  had  never  desired  to 
marry,  or  have  children.     Thales  made  him  no  answer  then  $ 
bnt,  a  few  days  after,  he  contrived  that  a  stranger,  supposed 
to  arrive  from  Atbem,  should  join  tiieir  company.     Solon, 
heating  fVom  whence  the  stranger  came,  was  inquisitive  after 
the  news  of  his  own  ciity ;  but  was  only  informed  that  a  young 
man  had  died  there,  for  whom  the  whole  place  was  in  the 
greatest  sfflic^n,  as  he  was  reputed  tlie  ibost  promisiiig  youth 
in  all  Athens.    "  Alas ! ''  cried  Solon,  *'  how  much  is  the  poor  fti- 
ther  of  the  youth  to  be  pitied !— ^pray,  T^at  is  his  name  V   '*  I 
heard  the  name,''  replied  the  stranger  (who  was  instructed  for 
the  occasion),  **  but  I  have  forgot  it :  I  only  remember,  that  all 
people  talked  much  of  his  wisdom  and  justice."     Every  answer 
afforded  new  matter  of  trouble  and  terror  to  the  inquisitive 
father,  and  he  had  just  strength  enough  to  ask,  if  the  youtii 
was  the  son  of  SoloU  ?    •  *  The  very  same,"  replied  the  stranger ; 
at  which  words  Solon  showed  aU  the  marks  of  the  most  in< 
consolable  distress.     Hiis  was  the  opportunity  which  Thales 
wanted,  who  took  him  by  the  hand,  mid  said  to  him,  with  a 
limile,  **  Comfort  yourself,  my  friend;  all  that  has  been  told  you 
is  a  mere  fiction ;  but  may  serye  as  a  very  proper  answer  to 
yottr  quidstion,  why  I  never  thought  proper  to  marry." 
•   One  day,  at  the  court  of  Periander  of  Corinth,  a  question 
was  proposed,  which  was  th6  most  perfect  popular  govem- 
mei^  ?   "  That,"  said  Bias,  **  where  the  laws  have  no  superior." 
'^That,'*  smd  Thales,  '*  where  the  inhabitants  are  neMier  too  rich 
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aor  too  poor.''  '' That,'' said  Anaekum,  Ae  S<7tliitti, '<  ir^^ 
virtue  is  honoiffed  and  Tioe  detected/'  *'  That,''  taid  PUtanif , 
*'  where  dignities  are  alines  eonfened  upon  die  T]ft«oi»»  and 
never  upon  the  base."  ^' That/' said deobnfaia, ''triieretheeifr- 
aens  fear  Uame  more  than  punishmait.'*  *'  That,"  said  6h3o, 
**  where  the  laws  are  more  regarded  than  die  orators."  B«t 
Solon's  opinion  seems  to  have  the  greatest  wdl^t,  who  saiS, 
''  where  an  iigoiy  done  to  the  meanest  subject  is  an  insult 
upon  the  whole  eonstitution/' 

Upon  a  certain  oecasiony  when  Solon  was  convendng  widi 
ABachands,  the  Scythian  philoso|dier»  about  his  mteiided  re- 
formations in  the  state;  **  Alas!"  cried  the  Scjdnan,  **  A 
jrour  laws. will  be  found  to  resemble  spiders'  webs;  the  weak 
and  sniall  flies  will  be  caught  and  entangled,  but  the  gnsftt 
and  powerftd  will  always  have  strength  Plough  to  break 
through/' 

Solon's  interview  with  Croesus^  king  c^  L(jrdia,  is  still  m<»e 
celebrated.    This  monarch,  who  was  reputed  the  riohest  of 
all  Asia  Minor,  was  willing  to  make  an  ostentatious  dbplay 
of  his  weakh  before  the  6re^  philosopher ;  and,  after  show- 
ing him  immense  hea^  of  treasure,  and  the  greatest  variety 
of  other  ornaments,  he  demanded  whether  he  did  not  think  the 
possessor  the  most  happy  of  alt  mankind.    **  No,"  replied  Solon : 
**  I  know  one  man  more  happy ;  a  poor  peasant  of  Greece,  who, 
nether  in  affluence  nor  poverty,  has  but  few  wants,  and  has 
learned  to  supply  them  with  his  labour/'    This  answer  was  by 
no  meaiis  agreeable  to  the  vain  monarch,  who,  by  hn  ques-^ 
don,  only  hoped  for  a  reply^  that  would  tend  to  flatter  his 
pride.    WilUqg,  therefore,  to  extort  one  stSl  more  favourable, 
h»  asked,  whether  at  least  he  did  not  think  him  happy?  ^^Alas!" 
cried  Solon,  **  what  man  can  be  pronounced  happy  before  he 
^es?"    The  integrity  and  the  wisdom  of  Solon's  replies  ap- 
peared i$k  the  evcint.    The  kingdom  of  Lydia  was  invaded  by 
Cyrus,  the  empire  destroyed,  and  Croesus  himself  was  taken 
prisoner.    When  he  was  led  out  to  execution,  according  to 
the  barbarous  manners  of  the  time^,  he  then,  too  late,  reoel- 
leered  the  maxims  of  Solon,  and  could  not  help  crying  out, 
when  on  die  scaffold,  upon  Solon's  name.    Cyrus,  hearing  Mm 
repeat  the  name  with  great  earnestness,  w«»  desirous  of  know^ 
ing  the  reason ;  and  being  informed  by  CroDsifs*  of  that  phi^ 
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losophar^s  v&mBAMe  otwairatkiii^.  be  began  to'fear'for 
self;  pfordoned  Croesus,  and  took  faiiii  for  tbe  fatore  into  conr 
fidence  and  firieiidsliip.  Thus  Solon  had  the  mmt  of  srang 
one  king^s  Ufe,  and  of  reforming  another. 

Such  was  (he  man  to  whom  the  Athmuaas  applied  for  as^ 
sistance  in  reforming  the  sev^ty  of  thw  govemm^it,  wad 
institntuig  a  just  body  of  laws.  Athens  was  at  that  time  di- 
vided into  as  many  factions  as  ther^  were  diJQferent  sort»  of 
inhabitants,  in  Attica.  Those  that  lived  upon  the  /monnlains 
were  fond  of  exact  equality;  those  that  lived  in  the  low  conn- 
tzy  were  for  the  dominion  of  a  few ;  imd  those  that  dwelt  on 
the  sesi  CQa^ts>  and  were  conseqaendy  addicted  to  comm«N^» 
were  for  keeping  :those  parties  so  exactly  balanoedi  as  to  peiH 
mit  a^tber  to  prevail.  But  besides  these,  there  was  a  fawtib 
jfaxty,  and  that  by  much  .the  most  numerous,  consisting  wholly 
of  the  poor,  who  were  grievously  harrassed  and  oppressed  by 
the  n^hi  and.  loaded  with  d^bts  wUch  they  .were  not  aUe.to 
discharge.  This  unhs^py  party,  which,  when  they  know  their 
own  strength,  must  ever  prevail,  were  now  determined  to 
ikxoYr  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppr^isors,  and  to  choose  them- 
selves a  chief,  who  should  mfike  a  reformation  in  govenunent* 
by  maiking  a  new  division  of  lands. 

As  Solon  had  never  sided  with  either,  he  was  regarded  as 
the  refuge,  of  all;  the  rich  liking  him  because  be  was  rich,  and 
th0  poor  because  he  wa?  honest  Though  ha  was  at  first  unh 
willing  to  undertake  so  dangerous  an.  emplbym^it,  he  at  ^  last 
sn|[0rend.lumself  to  be  chosen  arcbon,  and  to  be  coastitnted 
supreme  legislator  with  the  imanimous  consent  of  all*  This 
was  a  situation  iin  which  notinng  could  be  added  to  his  poiv^iv 
yet:  many  of  the  citizeos  advised  him  to.mid&e  himself  kingy 
but  he  had  too  much  wisdom  to  seek  after  a  namewhiflli 
would  render  him  obnpxious  to  mapy  of  his.  fellow  citizens^ 
white  be  was  infaot  pos/sessed  of  more  than  regal  aathori^« 
't  A.  tyranny/'  he,  would  say»  '/  resembliss?  a  £Bur  garden ;  it  is 
iL)b^mtiful  spot,  while  yre  s^  within^  but  it  wants  a  way  to  get 

ilUg^cting,  therefore,  the  irish  of  royalty,  he  resolyed  xifw 
^eti^ing  9t  f<^nn  pf  goveicwient,  that  should  be  founded  on  the 
basis  of  just  and  reasonable  liberty.  Not  venturijo^  to  nied«|Ie 
with  certaiQ  disord^nir  which  he  looked,  upon,  as  incurable j  he 
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BMUrtooktoibriii;  alH>nt>iio  otieraM^  but  mohaswere 
appaiendy  Teifesoiiable  to  tUe/indatiest  eapacity«  In  gkort,  it 
im  hb'  aim  to  gb^  the  Atheniaiii^,  not  the"b6St'of>poMible 
constitutions,  but  the  very  beat  they  were  capable  of  i^ 
ceiyingl  His  first  attempt  "wasv  therefore,  in'*far«iir  of  the 
poor,  whose  debts  he  aboiisbed*  at  oiite  by  an* eatpressiaw  of 
imscdreiic^w  But  to  (do  this  wkh  the  least  injury  h^  dMA 
to  the  creditor,  he  raised  4he  mlpe  of  mwey^in:  a<  moderate 
pnqiortion,  'by  whkh'  he'  dominaUy ' incveaseA  rfhftir  mhes; 
Bnt  hk  inahagemenil;  on  thb  toccasion  had  like  to  hare  had 
very  dangerous  consequesoes;  Ibr'sbme  of  :iiiB  'friends,  to 
whom  the.  sdieme  had  been  jMreidouaiy  comaniniicated,  took 
upcast  8unis.of  money  while  it  was  low,  dn  ixrder  to'be  pos- 
sessed of  the  difference  when  it  becanke  of  greater  vi^e^ 
Scion  himself  was'  suspectad  of  hating  a-  hand  in  tlfab  fraod  \ 
but,  to  wjpe  off  all  suspicion,  he  remittefd  his  debtors  fivoi 
or,  to. others  say,  fifteen  talents^  and  thus  regained  thecon-^ 
fidcbce  of  the  people^  .: 

His  next  step  was  to  repdsl  all  the  laws  enacted  by  ]>r&<$o, 
exxsept  those  agabdt  murder.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  r^ 
guladon  of  offbes>  empIo]^ents,  and  magistracies,  ril  which 
he  left  in  the  hands  of  the  rich.  He  distributed  the  rich  citi- 
zens into  three  classes,  ranging  them  acoofiitkg  to  their  in- 
comes. Those'that  were  found  tb'<have  five  faundn^  mea* 
suseS  yearly,^  as  well  in  com  as  Uquids^'wer&pkM^  in  the  first 
rank;  those  that  had  three  hundred  wiere^placed'  in*  the  se- 
coiaflb;  and  those  th»t  had  but  two  hundred  made  iq)  the  third. 
Allvthe  test  of  the  citizens;  whose  income  Ml  short  of  two 
hundred  metoures^  w^re  comprised  in  a  fourth  and  last  «lass, 
audi  were  considiared  as  tmqiiidffied  fcnrany  employment  What* 
oyer*.  But  to  compensate  for  this  eKdusioli,  he  gave  «very 
priTat^  citizen  a  priviteg^  of  Toting  in  the  gtBat  assenMy  <^ 
the.whcde  bpcty  of  the  state.  This,  indeed,  at  first/ mifht 
appear  a  concession  of  small  consequence;  but  it  was  soon 
found  to  contam  very  solid  advantages;  for,  by  the  laws  of 
Athens,  it  was  permitted,  after  the  determination  of  the  ma^ 
gistrates,  to  appeal  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  people,  and 
thus,  in  time,  all  causes  of  weight  and  moment  came  before 
them. 

In  some  measnre  to-  countenict  the  influence  of  a  popular 
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nufwihiy,  hegBs^i^^pteBkwmeif^'to  Aeisonrt  of  JktBQftuffm 
and  also  instituted  another  councfl,  consiBtiiig  of  foiw  hundred. 
The  Areopagus,  sojeaUed  firoip  theiplace  where  Ae  court  .was 
heldy  had  been  established  some  centuries'  before^  but  -^olon 
restored  and  augmented  its  aujdiority.  To.  tUa  court  was  x>ob^ 
mkted  the  care  of  causing  the  laws  to  be  observed  and  put  In 
execution.  Before  his  time  the  citizens  of  the  greatest  p#olMti|r 
and  justice  wnte  made  judges  of  that  tribunal.  Solon  WA».ifaje 
first  who  thougjbt  it  convenient»  that  none  should  be  honoured 
with  that  dignity  but  such  *as  had  passed  through'  the  offide  of 
archon.  Nothing  was  so  august  as  this  court,  and  its  reputa? 
tion  for  judgment  and  integrity  became  so  yery  greaty  thatiiie 
Romans  sometimes  refenriBd  causes,  wMch  were 'too  intricate 
for  th^  own  decision,  to  the  determination  of  this  tribonal. 
Nothing  was  regarded  heie  but;  truth :  that  no  external  ob- 
jects might  penrert  justice,  the  tribunal  wa&iield  in  darkness 
and  the  adTocates  were  denied  all.  attempts  to  workupon  the 
passions  of  the  judges.  Superior  to  this,  Solon  instituted  the 
great  council  of  foar  hundred,  who  were  to  judge  upon  ap^ 
peals  from  the  Areopagus,  and  maturely  to  examine  every 
question  before  it  came  to  be  debated  in  a  genei^  assembly 
of  the  people. 

Such  was  the  reformation  in  the  general  institutk>ns  for  tbc» 
good  6f  the  state;  his  particular  laws  for  dispensing  justice 
ware  more  aamerous.  In  the  first  place,  all  persons,  who  h^ 
public  dissensions  and  differences  espoused  neither  party,. ibiit 
continaed  to  act  with  a  blameable  neutrality,  were  decku^ 
infamous,  ^condemned  to  perpetual  pumshment,  and  to  have 
all  their  estates  confiscated.  Nothing  could  more  induce  man- 
kind to  a  spirit  of  patriotism  than  this  celebrated  law.  A  mind, 
thus  ofa&ged  to  take  part  in  public  concerns,  learns,  firom  ha^ 
bit,  to  make  those  concerns  its  principal  care,  and  self«-uiteDest 
qitickiy  sinks  before  them.  By  this  method  of  accustoming  the 
minds-  of  the  people  to  look  upon  that  man  as  an  enemy,  that 
should  appear  indifferent  and  unconcerned  in  the  misfortiuMS 
of  the  public,  he  provided  the  state  with  a  quick  and  genenil 
resource  in  every  dangerous  emergency. 

He  next  permitted  every  particular  person  to  espouse  the 
quarrel  of  any  one  that  was  injured  or  insulted.  By  this  means 
eveiy  person  in  the  state  became  the  enemy  of  lum  who  did 
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wrong,  and  the  tnibvlent  were  Htm  ofcfpowerod  by  til0  nam* 
ber  of  their  opponents. 

He  abolished  the  cuBtom  of  giving  porticms  in  marriage  with 
young  women,  nnless  they  were  only  daughter.  The  bride 
was  to  carry  no  oilier  fortune  to  her  husband  than  three  suili 
of  clothes,  and  some  housdiold  goods  of  little  vahie.  It  was 
his  aim  to  prevent  making  matrimony  a  traffic :  he  considered 
it  as  an  honourable  connection,  calculated  for  the  mntoal  hap* 
piness  of  both  parties,  and  the  general  advantage  of  the  state. 
Before  this  lawgiver's  time  the  Athenians  were  not  allowed 
to  make  their  wills ;  but  the  wealth  of  the  deceased  naterally, 
and  of  course,  devolved  upon  his  children.  Solon  allowed 
every  one  that  was  childless  to  dbpose  of  his  whole  ^tate  as 
he  thought  fit ;  preferring,  by  that  means,  friendship  to  kindred, 
and  choice  to  necessity  and  constraint  From  tUs  institatton 
the  bond  between  the  parents  and  children  became  more  soUd 
and  firm :  it  confirmed  the  just  authority  of  the  one,  and  in- 
creased the  necessary  dependence  of  the  other. 

He  made  a  regulation  to  lessen  the  rewards  to  the  vic- 
tors of  the  Olympic  and  Isthmian  games.  He  considered  it 
as  unjust,  that  a  set  of  idle  people,  generally  useless,  often 
dangerous  to  the  state,  should  receive  those  rewards  which 
should  go  to  the  deserving.  He  wished  to  see  those  emolu- 
ments go  to  the  widows  and  figunilies  of  such  as  fell  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country,  and  to  make  the  stipend  of  the  state  ho- 
nonrable,  by  being  conferred  <mly  on  the  brave. 

To  encourage  industry,  the  Areopagus  was  i)harged  with  the 
care  of  examining  into  every  man's  method  of  living,  and  of 
dhastising  all  who  led  an  idle  life.  The  unemployed  were  con* 
fiddered  as  a  set  of  dangerous  aud  turbulent  spirits,  eager  aifter 
innovation,  and  hoping  to  mend  their  fortunes  firom  the  plun- 
der of  the  state.  To  discountenance  all  idleness,  therefor^; 
a  son  was  not  obliged  to  support  his  father,  in  old  age  or  ne: 
cessity,  if  the  latter  had  neglected  to  give  him  some  trade  or 
occupation.  All  illegitimate  children  were  also  exempted  firom 
llie  same  duty,  as  they  owed  little  to  their  parents,  except  an 
indelible  reproach. 

It  was  forbidden  to  revile  any  one  in  public :  the  magis- 
trates, who  were  not  eligible  till  thirty,  were  to  be  particularly 
circumspect  in  their  behaviour,  and  it  was  even  death  for  an 
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taw'£^^9t  parricide/kis  supposiiig  k'k  mnie  thkt  coiild  nev 
6^1  in  ant  community.  '  ^     '  ' 

With  regard  *to  Vomen,' life  permitted  any  man  to  kill  an 
adulterer,  if  he  wai^  taketi  iri'tEe  fact/  He  allowed  of  piibfec 
brothels,  but  prohibited  mercteriary  prostitutes  ftom  keeping 
company  with  modest  women ;  and,  as  a  badge  of  distinction, 

_  r 

to  wear' flowered  garments.  The  men  also,  who  were  hotorioiii) 
for  frequen&ig  their  company,  were  not  allowed  to  speak  iri 
ptiblic;  arid  he  who  forced  a  w6man  incurred  a  very  heavy 
fiiie.         "  '   /      ■  -  ■''  ■     '    ■ 

_  _  •  •  •  • 

These  were  the  ^hief  institutions  of  this  celebrated  lan*^-*' 
giver';  and,'  although  neither  so  striking  nor  Jret  so  well  'duthb-^ 
rised  as  'those  of  Lycurgics,  tHey  did  not  fail  io  operate  for 
several  succeeding  ages,  and  seemed  to  gather  strength  by  ob^ 
s^rtance.  As  these  laws  became  the  basis  of  Komari  Juris- 
prudenbe,  wMch  has  since  been  received  almost  thrbiighoufC 
Europe,  tinder  the  name  of  the  civil  law,  it  may  be  ^nded/ 
tkat'many  of  Solbi's  institutes  aire  yiet  in  force.  Aixer  he  had 
framed  these  institutions,  his  next  care  was  to  givfe  theiii  i^iifeh 
not(}ii6tjr,  tiat  nonfe  could  plead  ignorance.  To  thik  ^d  tran- 
scripts of  them  were  publicly  hung  up  in  fte  city  fiw'etery  one 
to'j)eftise,  while  a  set  of  magistrates,  named  Thesmothetse'/ 
Were  appointed  to  revise  them  carefiilly,  and  distinctly  repeat 
Aem  once  a  year.  Then,  in  order  to  perpetuate  his  ^tatutesj 
he  engaged  the  people,  by  a  public  oatb,  to  observe  them  r^-  ' 
Bgioiisly,  at  least  for  the  term  of  an  hundred  years :  arid  thus 
having  completed  the  task  assigned  him,  he  withdrew  from  th^^ 
dty,  to  avoid  the  importunity  of  some,  and  the  captious  petu- 
lance of  others.  For,  as  he  well  knew,  it  was  hard,  if  not  im-' 
possible,  to  please  all.  '  '  * ' 

■  Solon,  being  thus  employed  on  his  travels  in  visiting  Egypt^; 
Lydia,  and  several  other  countries,  left  Athens  to 'become  ha- 
bituated  to  his  new  institutions,  and  to  try  by  experience  the 
wisdoih  of  their  formation.  But  it  was  not  easy  for  a  city, 
long  torn  by  civil  dissentions,  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to 
any  laws,  how  wisely  so  ever  framed ;  their  former  animosities 
began  to.  revive,'  when  that  authority  was  removed,  which 
alone  could  hold  them  in  subiection.  The  factions  of  the  statS* 
were  Keaded^  by  three  different  leaders,  who  inflamed  the  aiii-^ 
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TOOMtjr  of  ^0  li^ple  agajnf S  fi^  P^r,  Mp9W»  by  ^  nub- 
y^rsfoii  Qf  ^^ll^rder,  '^  VP^^^^  t)i^ir,;pwp,priviute  bq^  of  pre- 
ferment. A  person  named  Lycurgus  wWt  at  ^  h^  pf  the 
people  tba^  inhabited  ih^  low  cfuntry ;  JPisastr^tus  deob^^ 
fpr  those  who  Uved  in  the  mo.^twvs ;  w4  MQgaples  wa8  tbi» 
^^^^  pf,tba,i^habits^)tft4lpon  the  seaiCOB^f 
. .  Pi^Jjrfjtug  ,w^  of .tbe;»e  i^  pmt  fo-^effui.*  He  wa»  .a.weUr 
txi^ed  Jo^mf  pf  a  gentle  and  inai^aatingibobaTiqur^  ^roi^y  to  sac- 
f^ur  and  a^^ist  the  j)por,,w])os^  cause  b^  p^etend^  tp  e^poqse* 
IJe  was  wise  an^  mo4e]^  to  his  en^xnies^  a  most^f^rtful  and 
accomplished  dissembler,  and  was  every  way  virtuous,  exc^ 
in  his  inornate  aofbi^ipn.  His  .ambition  gave  jhim  tfao*  ^p- 
p^^^noe  of  j)Qssessin^  qualities  wl^cb.b^  r^#Sr  wfmted,:  ^e 
i^eme^  .^,  most  zealous  charppion  for  equality  ^png  the  <^i^ 
ti^ns,  w^^  ^^  y^W  ^tuaUy  aiming  at  the  entire  subyei^ion  of 
£ce^4ow;  ara}  1^  declared  loudly  against  t^l  inuoyations,  while 
Hl^  ,]nras  actually joed^tating  a  change.  The  gi^^y  multifui^ 
CQi^hj;  l?y  ,tbese  ajipearance^,  were  zealoms  in  «ecc(ndij]\g  bif 
vjiewst  apd|  ^without  p^i^amining  his  motives^  ]were  drivb^;  bead^ 
Ipi^g  to.  tj^ranny  and  destruction^ 

.  it  w^  li^st  at  the  .eve  c^  9uccess,  ai^d  i^op  ,t^e  poj^t  fff 
b^g  ii^ujgied  i^  14$  utmpst  ambition^  that  Pi^i^tratiuf  b^  thi^ 
mpr^catipn  of  seeing  Solon  ijetum,  ^ter  an  absence  of  tqn 
yearS;  apprized  o^  his  .  defogns  and  ldlli,ng  to  $ubiKert  hi^ 
schi^i^eis.  .I^ensible,  tberi^fore,  pf  bis  dqpger,,  ^d  pon^ipus  qf 
tt^9  pei^ti^pn  of  this  great  lawgiver^  the  a^irii^f  demagpgu^ 
y|if«^  ^U^his  artifice  to  qpi^cea);  b^  real  designs ;  an4>  .^bUe  he 
jQ^ilttered  him  ip  pubUc,  uj^pd  ey<CTy  endeavour  to  bring , over  tl^ 
people ^to  secqnd  his  jbteres^  .Solon  a|t  first  .epdc^avpured  to 
oppose. art  to  l^s  ^ci^nping,  ai^d  tp  foil  him  at  bis  own  wpapofifA 
He  praised  him  in  his  turn,  and  was  heard  to  dpclare^  T^b^t 
n^gbt  bave  foeei^  tn^Qi  ib^t,  excepting  the  innnc^efate  wibi- 
tipn  of  iPii^istratus,  he  ki^ew.  qo  man  of  great^e^^  or  ;pior^  e^-? 
aH^d  v^irti^efi.  Stilly  however,  he  se|:  hi^nfs|e)f  to  contract  bia 
pr^pcts,  j^id  to  defeat  b^  dpsigns^  before  they  Tvere  ripe  fpjc , 
eji:eou^on.     , 

3ut  in  a  vicious  cpfprnp^wpaltb  no  .^siduity  pap  wan^  i^ 
"f^^om  protect  Pi^stratus  still  iprged  his  schemes  with  una- 
bating  ^dour,  and  every  dfty  made  ppw  prosefytps  by  his  prp7, 
foffsions  and  bis  libercJities.    At  leiq^»  finding  bi^  scbegies 
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npe  for.  open  aetiiMi^  ha  gave  hima^lf  .several  woondftp  and  in 
Aat  cohditioik^  witU  his!  body  all  bloody^  he  eauSed  himself  to 
be  earried  m  his'  chluiot  to  the  market  plaee>  whei^  by  hia 
Gomplaidts  and  eloqiieiicey  he  60  iDflamed  the  populace,  that 
diey  GOBsidered  him  as  the  .victim  of  their  causoi  and  as  sufr 
fenmg  such  cruel  Irieatment  ia  their  defence.  An  assembly  of 
Ihe  people  was,  therefore,  immediately  convened,  from  whom 
he  demanded  a  guard  of  fifty  per^ns  for  his  future  security. 
It  tras  in  vain  that  Solon  used  aU  his  authority  and  eloquence 
to  oppose  so  dangerous  a  request*  He  considered  his  suffer- 
ings as  merely  counterfeited.  He  compared  him  to  XTIysses 
in  Homer,  who  cut  himself  with  similar  designs ;  but  he  al- 
leged that  he  did  not  act  the  part  i%ht,  for  the  design  of 
Ulysses  was  to  deceive  his  enemies,  but  that  of  Pisistratus 
wan  levelled  against  his  friends  and  supporters.  He  upbraided 
the  people  with  their  stupidity,  telling  them,  that  for  his  own 
part  he  had  sense  enot^h  to  see  tlurough  this  design,  but  they 
only  had  strength  enough  to  oppose  it.  His  exhortations, 
however,  were  vain ;  the  party  of  Pisistratus  prevailed,  and  a 
gttafdoffifty  man  was  appointed  to  attend  him.  This  was  all 
that  he  aimed  at,  for  now,  having  the  protection  of  so  many 
^sreatures  of  his  own,  nothing  remained  but  insensibly  to  in- 
erease  their  number.  Thus  every  day  his  hirelings  were  seen 
to  augment,  while  the  mlent  fears  of  the  citizens  increased  in 
equal  |»roportions.  But  it  was  now  too  late,  for  having  raised 
die  number  so  as  to  put  him  beyond  the  danger  of  a  repulse, 
he  at  length  seized  iipon  the  citadel,  while  none  was  left  who 
had  courage  or  conduct  to  oj^ose  him. 

In  this  general  consternation,  which  was  the  residt  of  folly 
on  the  one  hand,  and  treachery  on  the  other,  the  whole  city 
was  one  scene  of  tumult  and  disorder,  some  flying,  others  in- 
wardly complaining,  others  preparing  for  slavery  with  patient 
submisfifion*  Solon  was  the  only  man,  who,  without  fear  or 
shrinking,  deplored  the  folly  of  the  times,  and  reproached  the 
Athems^s  with  their  cowardice  and  treachery.  '*  You  might,'' 
itaid  be,  *'  wkh  ease  have  crushed  the  tyrant  in  the  bud ;  but 
nothing  now  remains  but  to  pluck  him  up  by  the  roots."  As 
lor  himseUT,  he  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  having  discharged 
his  duty  to  his  country  and  the  laws ;  as  for  the  rest,  he  had 
BOtUng  to  fear:  ^ni  now,  upon  the  destruction  of  his  country, 
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his  only  confidence  was  in  his  great  age,  which  gaye  him  hopeis 
of  not  beii^  long  survivor.  In  fact,  he  did  not  survive  the 
liberty  of  his  country  above  two  years :  he  died  at  Cyprus,  in 
tbe  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  lamented  and  admired  by  every 
state  of  Greece.  Besides  his  skill  in  legislation,  Solon  was 
remarkable  for  several  other  shining  qualifications.  He  un- 
derstood eloquence  in  so  high  a  degree,  that  from  him  Cicero 
dates  the  origin  of  eloquence  in  Athens.  He  was  successful 
also  in  poetry ;  and  Plato  asserts,  that  it  was  only  for  want  of 
due  application  that  he  did  not  come  to  dispute  the  prize  with 
Homer  himself. 

The  death  of  Solon  only  served  to  involve  Athens  in  new 
troubles  and  commotions.  Lycurgus  and  Megacles,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  two  opposite  factions,  imiting,  drove  Pisistratns  out 
of  the  city ;  but  he  was  soon  after  recalled  by  Megacles,  who 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  New  disturbances  arose : 
Pisistratus  was  twice  deposed,  and  twice  found  means  to  re- 
instate himself,  for  he  had  art  to  acquire  power,  and  mode- 
ration to  maintain  it.  The  mildness  of  his  government,  and 
his  implicit  submission  to  the  laws,  made  the  people  forget  the 
means  by  which  he  acquired  his  power :  and,  cau^t  by  his 
lenity,  they  overlooked  his  usurpation.  His  gardens  and  plea- 
sure grounds  were  free  to  all  the  citizens ;  and  he  is  said  to 
be  the  first  who  opened  a  public  library  at  Athens,  Cicero  is 
of  opinion,  that  Pisistratus  first  made  the  Athenians  acquainted 
with  the  books  of  Homer,  that  he  disposed  them  in  the  order 
in  which  they  now  remain,  and  first  caused  them  to  be  read  at 
the  feasts  called  Panathanea,  which  were  in  honour  of  Mi- 
nerva, and  were  at  first  called  Athenea ;  and  when  ^erwards 
revived  and  amplified  by  Theseus,  who  had  collected  the  peo- 
ple of  Attica  into  one  city,  were  called  ^'Panathanea,  the  sa- 
crifice of  all  the  Athenians."  His  justice  was  not  less  remark- 
able than  his  politeness.  Being  accused  of  murder,  though  it 
was  in*  the  time  of  his  tyranny,  he  disdained  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  authority,  but  went  in  p^son  to  plead  his  cause 
before  the  Areopagus,  where  his  accuser  would  not  venture  to 
appear.  In  short,  he  was  master  of  many  excellent  qualities, 
and  perverted  them  no  farther  than  as  they  stood  in  competi- 
tion with  empire.  Nothing  could  be  objected  to  him  but  his 
having  greater  power  than  the  laws,  and  by  not  exerting  that 
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^Mrer  ihe  alniost  reGOQciled  the  dtizemB  to  royaltj*    Upon 
tlii^se  sMScouats  he  was  deservedly  apposed  to  nsufpers  of  few^ 
virtues ;  and  thisre  ^seemed  sach  a  resemblaivce  betmen  him 
and  a-moie  successfiil  invader  of  his'eonntry's.  freedom;  that 
Julius  C»sar  was  called  the  Piisistrat<is'df  Rome.' 
.   Fisistratns*  dying  ill  tranquillity^  transmitted  the  sovereign 
power  to  his  sons»  Hippias  and  Uip|>archns,  who  seemed  io 
inherit  all  thek  father's  virtues.     A  paission  for  learning,  and 
its  professors,  had  for  some  time  prevailed  in  Atheiis;  and  Has 
city,  wl»ch  had  already  far  out-gcme  all  its  conteniporaries  in 
alt  the  ajtts  of  re&iement,  seemed  to  submit  tamdy  to  kings, 
who  made  learning  their  pride  and  their  profession.    Anaere- 
bn,  Simonides,  and  others,  were  invited  to  tibeh*  courts,  and 
richly  rewarded.    Schools  were  instituted  for  the  improvement 
of  youth  in  the  learned  professions,  and  Mercuries  were  set 
up  ia  all  the  highways,  with  moral  sentences  written  upon 
them,  for  the  instruction  of  the  lowest  vulgar.     Their  reign, 
howevar,  lasted  but  eighteen  years,  and  ended  upon  tiie  fol^ 
lowing  occasion. 

Harmodius  and  Aristo^ton;  both  citisBens  of  Athens,  had 
contracted  a  very  strict  friendship  for  each  otiier,  and  resolveiil 
-to  revenge  the  injuries  which  should  be  committed  agidnst 
either  with  common  resentment.  Hipparchus,  being  naturally 
amorous,  debauched  the  sister  of  Harmodius,  and  afterwards 
publkhed  her  shame  as  she  was  about  to  Walk  in  offe  of  the 
sacred  processions,'  alleging,  that  she  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  assist  at  the  ceremony.  Such  a  complicated  indigMt^  na- 
turally excited  the  resentment  of  the  two  friends,  who  formed 
(a  £ied  jrescdution  of  destroying  the  t3nrants,  or  falling  in  the  at- 
tempt. Willing,  however,  to  wait  the  most  favourable  oppot- 
tunity,  they  deferred  their  purpose  to  'Ae  feast  of  tlie  Panattei- 
nea,  in  which  tihe  ceremony  required  that  ail  the  citizens 
should  fldttend  in  iurmour.  For  their  greater  security,  they  ^ad- 
nntted  only  a  small  number  of  liiieir  friends  into  the  secret  of 
their  design,  conceiving,  that  upon  the  first  commbtioti  (hey 
should  not  trant  for  abettors.  Thus  resolved,  Ae  day  being 
come,  they  went  early  into  the  maii^et  place,'  each  iirm^^d  with 
hi&  dagger,  and  stedfast  to  his  purpose.  In  the  mean  *dtoe, 
Hippias  was  seen  issuing  with  his  followers  from  the  pabde,  to 
^ve  orders  without  the  city  to  the  guards  foi' flie  intended 


T&moxmjl    As  tbe  Ivo  fineodb  oonti—oit  to  >fellow'iiimii4a 
litde  distmioe»  ^y  perceived  one  ef  those  to  ▼!»■!  tiiej  kod 
oonmiiiiiealied  tfaeir  design,  talkmg  wry  famiiituly  with  hn, 
irUch  mo^  them  apprehend  their  plot  wbb  betrmyed»    Eager,   . 
therefore,  to  e&ecnte  their  degign^  thdy  were  prepamg  lo 
«<ii]Be  Ae  blow^  bnt  recollected  that  the  real  mggresoor  wonld 
tiias  go  napinishad*    They  onee  note,  therefore;  lietoiiied 
kito  dw  ei^,  willing  to  begin  flieir  vengeance  upott  the  an* 
Aov  of  their  indignitiea.    They  were  not  long  in  queit  ef  H^ 
>pafchtta> 'they  met  him  npea  their  return,  and  rutlm^  iqpon 
;1^»  diBpatd^d  him  widi  ikm  daggers  without  delay,  hut 
were  ioou  after  themiBelves  '  slain  in  ihe  tnnnit      ifippas^ 
iheeriag  of  ^wImkI  was  done,  to  provent  farther  disoiders,  got  idl 
.  4tose  disavmed  whom  he  in  theieast  saspeeted  of  being  privy 
So  the-design,  and  then  maditaled  v/veBge. 
*   Among  die  fii^uts  of  die  late  assertors  of  fireedem?  wan  one 
J^eonar,  a  courteaan,  who,  by^the  charms  of  her  beauty,  and 
het  aidll!  in  playing  on  die  haip,  had  captivated  some  oi  Ae 
conspirators,  and  was  supposed  to  be  deeply  eiq^i^d  in  the 
de^igsk^  As  die  tyrant,  for  ahch  the  ble  att«npt  bad  rendered 
himt  was  Qoiweaona  diat  notU^  was  coDiaealed  froin  das  wo- 
maUi  he^ordi9ieid  h^rto-he  put  to  the  torture,  iii  order  to  ex- 
tort the^  names  of  heir  aoelNmplioes.    But  die  bore  all  die  cru- 
el^ ef  Umit  torKAonts  with  invinoiUe  eoibstaiicy ;  and.  lest  flhe 
shooU  in  the  ogieoy  ef  pain  he.  induced  to  4  confession^  she 
hit  0SI  her  own  tongae  and  spiK  it  in  die  tyrants  face.    In  diis 
mfliiniev  sh^  died  faidrfU  to^  the  oause  ef  lyberty^  showing  the 
worid  a  remarkabfet  example  of  cotisiaaey  in  her  sex.    The 
AthwiMs  woidd  nat  suffer  the  memory  of  so'  henwc  an  aedoa 
to  pass  into  ^MivioBi.    They  erected  a  stalne  to:  her  memory, 
in{  iwhjeb  1^  Koueflft  ilsass  eepresented  wilhoiit  a  toi^^. 

bh  die^  mean;  txm^  G^pias  set  no  boundsi  to  his  indignation. 
A  rebellious  people  ever  mabes  a  suspioioiB  tyrant  Numbers 
of  eitiaensr were  p«|  to  deadi;  and,  to. guard 'himsdfJbr  the 
luterQ  gainst  a  ljke^  entei^rize,  he  endeaTOored  to  establisii 
bis  powier  bjjr»  fose^n  aUianoes.  HfiM  gave  his  daught^  in  nuuv 
xiage  tOf  the -Sicm  of  the  tyrai^  ot  Lampsachusv  he  eidtivnted 
a  corfp^qp^ondeni^e  with  Avtaphanes^  gor^mer  of  Sardii^  and 
endeavoured  to  gma  the  fnenddnp  of  ike  Lacedsemoiiians, 
whq  vif^e  ^%  that  time  the  most  poweifiil  people  of  Greece. 
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Bot  he  ^fw  flupplamted  in  dKMe  wiy  affianees  fimn  winch 
he  hoped  the  greatest  asoatenoe.-  The  fwaoSlj  tf  the  AIo- 
BueonidiB,  who  from  the  be^nmngof  the  levolatioii  had  been 
banished  from  Athens,  ^ideayoured  to  imdecmine  his  interests 
at  Sparta,  and  they  at  lengtk  saeceeded.  '  Being  poaseased 
of  great  riehes,  and  abo  very  liberal  in  their  dis<ribation» 
among  other  pmblic  senrieea;  tbeynobtained  liberty  to  rebuild 
the  temple  at  Delphos,  which  they  fronted  in  a  most  magni- 
ficent mililnet-with'Pariail  maiVIb.  So  noble  a  mimififcefndie 
was  not  witholrt^  w  pxtoper  adnowtedgment  of  gratitade  from 
the  priestess  of  Apollo,  who,  willing  to  oblige  them,  made  her 
imidi6 theei^olP their  detfiMMT^'  M»^keM  t^a^notUng,  flicinat- 
fore,  which  tU^t  fhiailfM  ardently  4eiftrM' as  thetdomtfiidf 
t^gal*poi*«r  in  AtttensE,  the  ptieitesli  seconded  flieBrinteirtiotttt  i 
and^  whenevw  the  Spartamf  came  toconsnlt  theofa^to,  no 
pifondae  wtai^ver  made  of-  ^me  god's  aMistatioe,  but 'upon  cttti** 
^S&otk'  that  A^ena  should  be  set  free.  IWs  order  was^  so 
often  TiBpeated  by  Ae^cracle,  tfaat-the  Spaftans  at  last  resetted 
to  obey*  Their  first  attempts  were,  however,  nnsaccesdM) 
the  troopBiheysent  agamst  th&  tytant  weiie  repulsed  wttb toss. 
A  sei^nd'  effbit  saeceeded:  A^ni>  was  besieged;  and  iH^ 
cMldrea  of  Hippias  were  made  prisoners  asiheywer^seomtly 
cimveyed  to  a  place  ctf  safety  oat  of  the  city.  Torede^itt 
Aei^  from'  i^avery,  the  ta&tr  was  obEged  to  come  te  an  ao^ 
eommddatbn,  by  which  he  ceilsenled'to  gireup  his  preiMt^ 
sions  to  the  sovereign  power,  and  to  depart' out  of  the  A^A^ 
man  territories  in  the  spae^  of  fit^'days.^  l!im»  Athens^was 
once  more  set'  firee  from  il^  tjtants,  Mi  obtained  its  liberty 
the  ve»y>*ane  year  that  the  kSngd  w^re  eK^ieBed 
fiMLBomei  ThefMrilyofAkmwaOn  irew  chiefly  •^•^^^^'^ 
instnunental,  bai  the  people  seemed  fonder  of  aciknowledgiaftj^ 
th^' 'Obligations  tO'tbe  two  friends  who  v^rvKk  theifirst  JAowi 
Thewaaes  of  Haitnodtus^  and  Aristogiton  were  hisld  ifiith^ 
higlMist  leapect^nall^saeceeding  ages;  asid  scarce  ccoi^efred 
inferier  eyte'  to  die  gods  themteiTes.  Their^  statnes '  were 
«[«oled  in  the'market^idace,  an  honomr,  whidh  had  neter  beiev 
reod^ed  to  any  before;  and,  gaaing  upon  these,  the  people 
cttiigfat"a4oVe  fot  fl^eedom^  and  a  detestalien  fortfvanBy^wMch 
neither  time  nor  terrors  could  e««er  after  remove. 
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A  ^SHOBT  ,SURVBY    OF    THS    8TA.TB    OP    GRB^GB    PJRB- 
.         .     VI0U6  TO  THB  FBBSiAN   WAM, 

HiTHV^i^o  w€i  have  se^D  the  states  ^f  Gieooe  in  oonaiaot 
'ftictuatioQ,  diffefent  states  risiBg,  aadettiers  ditB|ii|M)arii^; 
one  petty  peiople  opposed  to  another*;  and  bofli  dwattowed  19 
hy  a  ihkd.  Ereiy  city  emei^gingp  fiqm  th^  mpient  fonn  of 
goveTwnoDjt.whiob  was  origiaalbf  imposed  upon  ity  aad  by 
degrees  acquiring  greater  freedem.  We.faai^e'seen  the  iiK 
fj^pdyction  of  written  laws,:  and  the  benefits  they  prodneed^  by 
giiviikg  stability  to  gm^nmevA. 

\  ,  Di^riog.  tbese  struggles  foe  power  aqiong^  iheir  neig^kbonrmg 
stiute^i  and  fox;  freedom  at  home,  the  UKHral  soieaeesj  the  .arfb 
of  eloquep€^»  poetry,  'armSi  were  makmg  a  rapid  ^piogfess 
amofig  thQm,  .and  tbfuse  institutions  which  they  origui^Qy  bor- 
rowed £fom  the  £)gyptians  w^o '  every  day.  reeeivii^  signal 
ipp|Nro¥eni$iil^»  lAs  .Greece  was  now  composed  ef'  several 
m$Sl  v€|{|ablics> .  bordering  npeneaoh  othear^  and  diffarii^  in 
their  lawiiy/cbarafrter^,  andoi|st(Hns>  this  was  acoAtinOidsouvde 
of  emnlatiea ;  and  every  city  was  not  oidy  4e6ire«s  of  waiUl^e 
superiority^  but  also  of  excelling  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  and 
refinement.  Hetice  they- were  atways  under  tarms,  and  con- 
tinually exjpieised  in  trer,  while  th^  pinloapph^rs  imd  poets 
travelled  frpiti  city  to  city,  and,  by  their  exhortatiotis  attd  songs, 
wanned  them  witii  a  love  of  virtne,  >dnd  with  an  ardour  fbr 
military  glory.  These  peacefiil  and  military  accomplishm^fai 
raised  them  to  thoir  highest  pitch  of  grandenv,  and  they  now 
only  wanted  an  enemy  worthy  of  their  arms  to -show  the  world 
their  superiority*  The  Persian  monarchy,;  the  ^greatest  at  that 
time  in  the  world,  so'onr  ofiered  ils^  as  their  opponent,  and 
the  contest  ei^ded  with  its  total  subversion. 
But  as  Greece  was  continually  changing  not  only  its  go- 
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¥armn(»ity  bat  its  cudtoms,  as  in  one  oefitory  it  fNresented  a 
very  different  picture  from  what  it  offered  in  the  preceding,  it 
^riU  be  netceasary  to  take  a  second  view  of  this  confederacy  of 
Uttle  refmblics,  previous  to  their  contests  with  Piersia,  as/  by 
comparixig  their  st^^ngsfh  with  that  of  -their  opponent,  we  shall 
^d  how  much  ^isddUi,  discipline,  and  valour,  are  superior  to 
nnmbersj  weallh,  ai^d  Ostentation. 

Foremost  in  this  confederacy  we  may  reckon  the  city  of 
Athens^  commanding  the  little  state  of  Attica,  their  whole 
dominions  scarce  exceeding  the  lai^est  of  our  Ebglish  counties 
in  circumference.  But  what  was  wanting  in  extent  was  made 
npiby  the  citisieBs  b^tng  inured  to  war>  and  i^ipressed  with  the 
highest  ideas  of  tiieir  own  superioil^.  Thdrorators,  theii^ 
philosophers,  and  their  poets,  haA  already  given  lessons  of 
politeness  to  mankind;  and  ihm  gen^vats,  though  engi^ed 
oidy  in  petty  confficts  witii  their  neighbours,  had  begun  to 
practise  new  stratagems  in  war.  There  ^ere  thteo  kinds  of 
inhabitoi^  ip  Athens,  citizens,  strangers,  and  servants.  Their 
numbers  usually  amouQted  to  twenty-one  thousand  citizens; 
ten  thoiisand  strangers,  and  from  forty  to  threescore  thou- 
sand sery^ats. 

A  citiz^  cottld  ovij  be  such  by  birth,  or  adoption.  To  be 
a  natural  dauzen  of  Athens,  it  was  necessary  to  be  bom  of  a 
father  and  motiier  both  Atfaeniaiis,  and  botb^free.  The  people 
cpiild  confer  the  freedom  of  the  city  i^n  strangers,  and  those, 
wbopn  the^  had  so  'adoptckd*  enjoyed  almost  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  the  natural  citizeiis.  The  qnidity  of  oitizens^ 
of  Athens  was  sometimes  granted  in  honoxu*  and  gratitude  to* 
those  who  merited  well  of  the  state,  as  to  Hippocrates  the 
ph^siciaa;  and  even  kings  sometimes  canvassed  that  title  ibi» 
themselves  and  their  children.  When  tiie  young  men  at- 
taiii^d  the  age  of  twenty,  they  were  enrolled  upon  the  hst  of 
citizens,  after  having  taken  an  oath,  and  in  virtue  of  this  they 
becwie-  members  of  the  state. 

Straiigers  or  foreigners,  who  came  to  settle  at*  Athens,  for 
tb^  saket  of.  coniaierce*  or  of  exercising  any  trade,  had  no 
sbaTOiin  govemmtint,  ncnr  votes  in  the  assemblies  of  the'  peo- 
ple Theji  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  some  citi- 
zen,, and  upon  that  account  were  obliged  to  render  fakn  cer^ 
t^in  duties  and  services^    They  paid  a  yearly  tribute  io  the 


state  of  tmrive  dradhanaisv  nA  m<  4«fiNiM  of  pBjmsa^^tNM 
Blade  Anres,  aad  expoied  to  sale.  -^  " 

Of  servanto^  Aere  weve  tomo'freev  and  oHmm  daves,  ^ite 
kad.  been  taken  wt  war,  or  boag^M  of  wdt  as  ibAcked  m 
them.  The  fom^r  inere  fiMHnm,  lAo,  Hioiigk  ittfliiftrtteift^ 
weie  Aiven  to  MoeiM  wages';  and,  nMk'  tltey  were  in*  flifs 
state,  they  bad  no  vote  in  "die  ansetthfy.  Slaves  w6ft  db^ 
soltilely  like  pf  operty  of  tbeir  mastera,  atid>  as  sttch,  w%re  used 
as  tfaej  iboug^t  proper^  They  were  forbidden  t&  wear  dfoflies, 
ea  to  eat  tbek  haiv  Uke  their  jsMslers,  and,  wlndi  indeed  iaatnasr* 
uig»  Solon  exohiddd  them  from  the  piaasore  or  ptivil0|Ke  of  ps^ 
deraaty ,  as'  if  ttntA  had  been  honoiundMe.  Tbejwere  likewia^  de-^ 
besred  from  anointkig  and  perAuning  tlhemsetTes,  and  from  woi^ 
shipping  eei^tcdn  duties:  tbeyweve  not  allowed' to*  be  eiilled  b)l 
honoaiid>le  names,  and  in  most  o&ei*  itespeets  were  treated  as 
ii^erior  animals.  Their  tbd^rs  sligmatiBed  them,  that  is, 
branded  diem  with  letters  in  the  forehead,  and  ebewhete'^ 
however,  there  was  even  an  asylnm  for  ifaveap,  where  Ae 
bones  of  Thesens  bad  been  intended ;  mid  that  asylnm  mAh' 
Msted  £ir  near  two  thousand  yeank  When'  slaves  were  tireatfed 
with  too  much  rigour  and  inhumanity  they  might  bring  tMfor 
masters  to  justice;  who,  if  the  ftct were  saffideiitfy  proved, 
were  obliged)  to  sell  them>  to  another  master*  They  coidd'  even 
ransom  themselves  against  tbmrma^r^s'OoHsMt,  when^tAey 
had  lUd  np  money  enira^  for  tltot'  purpose ;  for  out  of  #hat 
they  got  by  ttmr  labour,  after  havii^  peid  a  certaiiii  pibpOP- 
tbn  to  their  masteiv  they  kept  the  remiainderfinrlliemadveir, 
and  made  a  stock  of  it  at  their  owit'  disposal.  Private  per- 
sons, when  they  were  satisft^  witii  their  services,  often  gfi^e 
them  theip  libertf ;  and  when  the  necessity  of  the  thnesob- 
Uged.  the  irtate  to  makie^  tbeir  greatest  levies,  they  wem  en- 
rolled ttnong  the  t»oopi^,  and  firom  tlienee  were  ever  after 
free. 

The  revenues  of  this  city,  aooording  ti>  Aritftopfames, 
amounted  to  two-  thousand  talents,  0t  nbout  three  hundred 
thousand,  pounds  of  our  money,  ^hey  were  generally  gA^ 
ther^d  from  the-  tasEes  upon  ag^nlMde,  the  sale  of  ^oods, 
the  produce  of  mineS)  the  contributions  ptdd  them  by  their 
alUes,  a  capitation  levied  upon  the  inhdntai^s  df  the  countky^ 
as.  well  natives  asstrangers,  andfrom  fines  laid  upoii  different 
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paying' the  troo^,  Iratii  bybftidand  mm,  hwl^mg  9aA  Mbtig 
ovl  flMto»  kaqpiiigr  «p  aood  repaking^pibliB  Imildimfr,  temfdes^ 
walls,  ports,  and  citadels.  But  in  Urn  diielaie  of  ikeit  rm 
pubUcii.Ae  gtetitat  port  wbm  eonsmned  m  fiirciJMs  expiiises, 
gimamp  feaila^  «id«fewa»  vUdtcostittunene stun;  itid^ weUft 
ftf  m>  niBiiiiai  <tf  vtililf  to  the  8t»te« 

S«il  ti]«  giBstest  ffbrjif  o£  Adiens  was  itv  being  tte  sdbol 
and  abode  of  poMta  temiiBg,  aorts,  and  seieiiees.'  The^stndf 
of  poetrijiv  )eki9iieBce«.  phSosofdiTV  and  mathemaiiiM^  began 
liiemw  and  eaine  almaBt  to  thds  utmost  perfeielim;  lln 
jroiuig'  peefita  ifreie)fii»t  sent  to  leani'  grammar  lodhir  nnurtem 
who  Ijsiaghi  them  aq^daiiy,  and  npon  tiie  principlesr  of  tfieir 
owo^  hmgaage..  Sbqnence  was  stadhsd  wiAi  st3l  greater  s^ 
ieatie%  as  in  Ihat  popahor  goTOramsnCit.epeaad  the  Wajf  to 
the*  highegi ttPfduy mmtt.  To'the  sliidy  of  dietoric  waar  ea^ 
nexed  that  of  philosophy,  which  comprised  all  the  aeienees'; 
and  kk  these;  thoee  wioare^^maiqf^  masteis>  Yorf  ecMf ensant,  \mit,  as 
i»  eomaMiii*  tbefar  T^tf  st31  greater  tbas  theis  pretensioiis. 

Alt  the  wAwHsmtB'  stotes  of  <3tfeece  seemed  to  malte 
Aikem,  thie  object  4£  their  iraitatioii :  and  thoui^  Merior  to 
it  u^cnn  liie  whole,  yet  each  piodaced  gveet  sdtokra^  and  re- 
marhaUe  iraniioes  in^  iti  turn*    Spasta  aloHe  toefa  eonimple 
Smon  ner  cAeii  stole,  hai  atiB  rigocororiy  aJttatehed  to  Ae  in- 
stitations  of  its  great  lawgiver,  Lycmrgas,  it  disdmned  all  the 
Mrtu  of  peaoe,  whidi^  whib»  they  p<^hed>  servedrto  enesrate 
^hpsiilidi^r  aad«^  fetmed  only  for  war,  looked  firaward  to  eanH 
pfiigns<and  hatdes^  as^  scmies  of  vest  and  tran^ttillity%    AH  thb 
kivws  of  Sparta^  imd^  att  the  mstitations'  df  hjctxtgos,  seemed 
to  hftm  na  ^tiker  otgeeti  ikaai  w«r;  att  other  empbyments, 
arts,  polite  lewNBg^  s^^en^es,  tsaiteS)  and  even  hodbididiy 
itadf».  Were  pioUtblted  sonongBi  thcSMiL    The  eiliaenfl'  oi  La- 
eadsNnon  were  of  two  solta:  those  who  inhabited  the  oily  of 
Sparta^  and  who  for  &at  reason  Wiere  ealled  Spl^rtans ;  and 
th(M|e  wjio'  iidttdiiied  ibe  ce«mtl'j^  d^endent^  thereon.    In  the 
t«pie8rofir'£,yfnirgiiS'  the«  ^arlans  amounted^  to  nine  timusand 
men,  the  coimtrymen  to  thirty  thoasffltd.    Thb  nuknber  was 
Mfaert  doiairahed  thaft  inoif^ased  in*  saoceedin{^  times^;  bisA'  it 
^tBheem^ed  a  farmidaU^  body;  that  oAen  gave  lawstb  the 
leeftt  o£  Greeoeb    The  SfMHrtan-  seMiers^  ptoperiy  so  calkd. 


were  eonsiderod.  as  the  floirer  oCil^  iiaiddn^aiid -we-iMf 
judgd  of  their  estimation ;  by  die.  antfafy.tiie  vepttblie  0Xt 
pressed*  when  three  hnndied  of  them  were  once  tak«rfj  ^n* 
soners^by  the  Atb^aas.  '         '.'../ 

But  notwithstapding  the  great  yalonr  of  the  Spoitan  statei 
it  ve|(  fonned  ra&er  £»r  a  defensiire.  than  sa  oAniaive  trar; 
They  were  always  carefiil  to  spaie  the  tro<^s  of  their  eoimtiy^ 
and,  asihey  had  very  litde  money,  they  were  not  in  acapaeity 
tOi  send^their  armies  upon  distant,  axpeditioDs. 

The  funnies  both  of  Sparta  and  Athens  were  composed  of 
four  sorts  of  [troops ;  citizeBs,  allies,  mercenttnes,  and  sbtFes. 
The  greatest'  number  of  troops,  in  the  ttso  repoUies .  were 
6onq)dsed  of  allies,  who  were  paid  by  the  oitisenB  who  sent 
them*  Those  which  received  pay  fiom,  their  en^oyeis  were 
styled  mercenaries.  The  nnmber  of  slaves  attending  on  eveiy 
army  was  very  great,  and  the  Helotes,  in  perticnlar,  were  em- 
ployed as  light  in&ntry. 

The  Greek  ii^antry  consisted  of  two  kinds  of  soldiers ;  the 
one  heavy  armed,  and  canying  gieat  duekb.  spean,  and 
sayudt^ :  die  other  light  armed,  canying  javelins,  bows,  and 
slings.  These  were  commonly  placed  in  the  front  of  the  bat- 
tle, or  upon  the  wings,  to  shoot  Uieir  arrows,  or  riing  their 
javelins  and  stones  at  the  enemy,  and  then  retire  through  the 
intervals  behind  tiie  ranks,  to  dart  out  occarionaUy  upon  the 
retiring'  enemy. 

The  Athenians  were  pretty  much  strangers  to  cavalry,  and 
tiie  Lacedaemonians  did  not  begin  the  use  thereof  till  after 
the  war  with  Messene.  They  raised  their  horse  principally 
in  a  small  city  not  far  from  LacedsBmon,  called  Sciros,  and 
they  were  always  placed  on  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing, 
which  post  they  claimed  as  their  rightful  station. 

But  to  recompense  this  defect  of  cavalry,  the  Athenians,  . 
in  naval  affairs,  had.  a  great  superiority  over  all  the  states  of 
Greece.  As  they  had  an  extensive  sea-coast,  and  as  the  pro- 
fession of  a  merchant  was  held  reputable  sonong  them,  thah^ 
navy  increased,  and  was  at  length  sufficiently  powerfiil  to  in-*' 
timidate  Ihe  fleets  of  Persia. 

Such  were  the  two  states,  that  in  some  measure  engrossed 
aQ  the  power  of  Greece  to  themselves ;  and,  though  several 
petty  kingdoms  still  held  their  governments  in  independenee,^ 
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yet  they  owed  their  safety  to  the  mataal  jealousy  of  these 
poweiftd  rivals,  and  always  found  shelter  from  the  one  against 
tiie  oppressions  of  the  other.  Indeed  the  dissimilarity  of  their 
habits,  manners,  and  education,  served  as  well  to  divide  these 
two  states,  as  their  political  ambition.  The  Lacedeemonians 
were  severe,  and  seemed  to.  have. something  almost  brutal  in 
their  character.  A  government  too  rigid,  and  a  life  too  labo- 
rious, i*etidferfea  their  tempeirs  haughtily  suISe»  and  untractMI^. 
The  Athenians  were  naturaHy  obliging  and  agreeable,  cheerful 
among  each  other,  and  humane  to  their  inferiors;  but  they 
were  restless,  undqudi,  timot<lus -friendg^  and  capricious  pro^ 
tectors.  From  hbnee  ncatfaer  vepdbHe  could  sufficiently  wiii 
over  the  smaller  states  of  Greece  to  thek  interests ;  and  s^ 
tiiougfa  their  aidbifion  would  not  suffn>  the  country  to  remldn 
in  repose,  yet  their  obvious  defects  were  dways  a  bar  to  the 
spreading  their  domimom.  Thus  the  mdtna)  jeatomy  of  these 
states  kept  them  both  in  constant  readiness  for  war,  i^bicf 
th^  common  defects  kept  the  lesser  statoi  independent. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


|7E0¥  THB  HXPiTMIOK  OF    01PM AIB   T0^  TIUB  IXVATH 

OP   DARIttJIL 


It  w«8  itt  t^  dtfpQttticm  of  Athem  wid  SfiirU  liid  of  Oe 
lever  iM08»  tbdbr  aeigUNraD,  diat  tte  Pisnim  moBaifelqr 
began  to  jttterest  iCself  in  itheir  di8|Mcilei»  atti  made  itself  an 
wapira  in  tMr  oontaiitiaiui'  for  Uberty^  (oaly  tto  seiflB  upon  tke 
Ulieriaes  0f  all.;  It  has  been  almady  Delated,  that  H^ypias 
heiffg  beaiagad  in  Athens,  and  his  children  being  taken  pri- 
90mm*.  in  order  to  idbase  them,  he  aonsented  to  abdisate  tile 
soveragn  |Mywer,.  and  to  leave  <the  dominions  af  Athens  ia 
fiye  days.  Athens,  however,  in  recorering  its  liberty,  did 
not  eiqoy  that  tranqnillity  which  freedom  is  thongfat  to  bestowv 
Two  of  the  favonrite  citizens,  Calisthenes,  a  favourite  of  the 
people,  and  Isagoias,  who  was  sujqiorted  by  the  rich,  began 
to  contend  for  tiiat  power,  which  they  had  but  a  little  while  be- 
fore joined  in  depressing.  The  former,  who  was  becoine  very 
popular,  made  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  their  establish- 
ment; and  instead  of  four  tribes,  whereof  they  before  con- 
sisted, enlarged  their  number  to  ten.  He  also  instituted  the 
,  manner  of  giving  votes  by  Ostracism,  as  it  was  called.  The 
manner  of  performing  tins  was  for  every  freeman,  not  under 
sixty  years  old,  to  give  in  a  name  of  some  citizen,  whose 
power  or  fortune  had,  in  his  opinion,  become  dangerous  to  the 
state,  written  upon  a  tile,  or  oyster-shell  (from  whence  the 
method  of  voting  had  its  name),  and  he  upon  whom  the  ma- 
jority fell,  was  pronounced  banished  for  ten  years.  These 
laws,  evidentiy  calculated  to  increase  the  power  of  the  people, 
were  so  displeasing  to  Isagoras,  that  ra^er  than  submit,  he 
had  recourse  to  Cleomenes^  king  of  Sparta,  who  undertook  to 
espouse  his  quarrel.  In  fact,  the  Lacedaemonians  only  wanted 
a  fovourable  pretext  for  lessening  and  destroying  the  power 
of  Athens,  whioh,  in  consequence  o(  the  command  of  the 


oraqlf ,  Ifkfsy  hsiiso  lal^  tescvenl  ^m  tyimmy.  Cleometiei^ 
^efpfixre^  ayailiiig  hwself  of  the  ditided  state  pf  the  ^,  mr 
t^a.(jl  A^^9S^  aod  procured  ^  bavshmeiit  of  Cali«tfaeiieii> 
i|^  seven  hundred  faim]jies  more  who  imd  sided  with  him  iu 
the  late  cosuaotiQ^s.  Not  oontent  with  tlM>  he  endeciTdiunid 
to  new  model  the  sftate;  but  beiog  strongly  oppoaed  by  thi9 
senate^  he  ]is^ized  upon  the  citadel,  from  wiJb^ice»  howeii^er,  in 
two  daysy  \ke  was  obtigefiA  to  retire.  Galisthanes*  pereeiviiig 
ik&  enemy  withdrawn,  rietumed  with  hi^  followers,  and,  fin4t 
ing  it  vain  to  make  any  farther  attemps  for  power,  rastorie^ 
4p^  go?emme»t  as  setd^d  by  Solon. 

Ip  #10  imean  time  the  JUus^dsompnians,  repenting  the  aeacr 
vices  th9y.bad  rendered  ibetr  rival  state,  and  pereeiving  Omi 
imposture  of  the  oracle,  by  whjwih  ibey  were  thns  impelled  to 
act  |9g^]Qst  their  own  intejr^i^ts,  begw  to  thbk  of  remstatfaig 
JIil)pp9  on  dpie  ^om^.  iB^t,  previous  to  their  attempt*  they 
jii4g^d  it  ^^d^nt  to  cp^iilt  ^  subordinate  states  of  Gpeeee, 
a^d  t^  $e^  what  hopes  they  bad  of  their  oonomrrence  and  ap« 
fjfp})^^^^  If^ibivfg,  howerer,  owld  be  move  m<»rtifyiiig,  thaa 
thjs  wycffsal  detestation  wift  whieh  their  proposal  was  re* 
ceiyed  by  fhe  deputies  of  the  states  o^  Greeoe.  The  dcfinty 
of  (Corinth  expressed  the  utmost  indignation  at  the  design,  and 
seemed  af^cmished  that  the  Spartans,  who  were  the  avowed 
epemieiiiQf  tyrants^  shoiiid  thu9  espouse  the  inteses^  of  cm 
noted  ^r  onie^  and  nscirpatioot  The  rest  of  the  states 
warmly  ^e^^^dod  his  sentiments,  and  the  Ziaoeda^moniw^i 
cove^d  w?th  po^&sion  and  remi^rae,  ^^amfeoed  Hipi^as  a^d 
hi^t  ^mm  former  #er« 

Hipp^,  beii^  th(a^  j&u^tr^d  in  baa  hn^pm  of  e^fsting  thii 
Qx^eik^  to  ^ef^oQd  hi$  fireten^pus,  was.  resolved  t|)  have  ret 
coiur^  to  one  wIm>  was  ^^^OQsidered  a^  a  ijiwh  moi»  poworAil 
p^(^,  Wherefore,  t^kli^  bis  leave  of  Ihe  Spartans,  he  ap^ 
plied  himself  to  Artaphernes,  governor  of  Ssprdis  for  thefciiig' 
of  l^^ef&M,  whom  he  endeavoured  by  evwy  c^.to  engage  ip  a 
war  against  J^jthens.  Bj^  repvesented  tq  him  the  divided  slate 
oi  tUt^ei  oitSf  he  eolaiiped  upan  its  riehea,  and  the  happiness  of 
its  sUi^tioii^foir  lead«*  Be  added  the  ease  witti  whidi^  it  miglrt 
\»ti^km,  and  the  gl<H7  that  would  attend  sueoesa*  InfluencQd 
by  the^  niotifes,  th^  pride  and  the  avarioe  of  the  Persim; 
W6vtwer«dnflame(i  aod  notUttg  w«s  so;  ardatttiy  sought  a« 
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tfie' pretext  of  a  dispute  widi  the  Athenians.  When,  tdere- 
fore,  that  city  sent  to  the  Persian  court  to  vindicate  tbeir 
proceedings,  alleging,  that  Hippias  deserved  no  countenance 
fifom  so  great  a  people ;  the  answer  returned  was,  "  That  if 
the  Athenians  would  be  safe,  they  must  admit  Hippias  for 
their  king/'  Athens,  having  so  lately  thrown  oiT  the  yoke, 
had  too  lively  a  sense  of  its  past  calamities  to  accept  safety 
upon  such  base  conditions,  and  resolved  to  suffer  the  last  ex- 
tremity rather  than  open  their  gates  to  a  tyrant  When 
Artaphemes,  therefore,  demanded  the  restoration  of  Hippias, 
the  Athenians  boldly  returned  him  a  downright  and  absolute 
reiiisal.  From  this  arose  the  war  between  Greece  and  P^ia, 
one  of  the  most  glorious,  and  the  most  remarkable,  that  ever 
graced  the  annals  of  kingdoms. 

But  there  were  more  causes  than  one  tending  to  make  a 
breach  between  these  powerful  nations,  and  producing  an 
irreconcileable  aversion  for  each  other.  The  Greek  colomea 
of  Ionia,  ^olia,  and  Caria,  that. were  settled  for  above  five 
hundred  years  in  Asia  Minor,  were  at  length  subdued  by 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia ;  and  he,  in  turn,  sinking  under  Ae 
power  of  Cyrus,  his  c^quests  of  course  feU  in  with  the  rest 
of  his  dominions.  The  Persian  monarch,  thus  possessed  of  a 
very  extensive  territory,  placed  governors  over  the  several 
cities  that  were  thus  subdued ;  and  as  men  bred  up  in  a  des- 
potic court  were  likely  enough  to  imitate  the?  example  set 
ihem  at  home,  it  is  probable  they  abused  their  power.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  in  all  the  Greek  cities  they  were  called  Tyrants ; 
and  as  these  little  states  had  not  yet  lost  all  idea  of  freedom, 
they  took  every  opportunity  to  recover  their  liberty,  and  made 
many  bold,  but  unsuccessfuL  struggles  in  that  glorious  cause. 
The  lonians  particularly,  who  bore  the  greatest  sway  among 
ihem/  let  no  occasion  slip  which  promised  the  slightest  hopes 
of  shaking  off  the  Persian  yoke. 

That  which  favoured  their  designs  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion was  the  expedition  of  Darius  into  Scythia,  into  which 
couatry  he  sent  a  numerous  army,  laying  a  briidge  over  the 
river  Ister  for  that  purpose.  The  lonians  were  appointed  to 
guard  this  important  pass>  but  were  advised  by  Miltiades, 
whom  we  shall  afterwards  find  performing  nobler  exploits,  to 
break  down  the  bridge,  and  thus  cut  off  the  Persian  retreat. 
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The  lontafis,  however,  rejected  his  counsel,  and  Darius  re- 
turned with  his  army  into  Europe,  where  he  added  Thrace 
and  Macedon  to  the  number  of  his  conquests. 

Histiaeus,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  was  the  person  who  op 
posed  the  adi^ice  of  Miltiades.  Being  of  an  ambitious  and 
intriguing  disposition,  he  was  willing  to  lessen  the  merit  of  all 
his  contemporaries  in  order  to  enhance  his  own«  But  he 
was  deceived  in  his  expectations  of  success;  from  these 
schemes  Darius  justly  suspecting  his  fidelity,  took  him  with 
him  to  Susa,  under  pretence  of  using  his  friendship  and  ad* 
vice,  but  in  reality  of  preventing  his  future  machinations  at 
home.  But  Histiseus  saw  too  clearly  the  cause  of  his  deten- 
tion, which  he  regarded  as  a  specious  imprisonment,  and 
therefore  took  every  opportunity  of  secretly  exciting  the 
lonians  to  a  revolt,  hoping,  that  himself  might  one  day  be 
sent  to  bring  them  to  reason. 

Aristagoras  was  at  that  time  this  statesman's  deputy  at 
Miletus,  and  received  the  instructions  of  his  master  to  stir 
up  the  Ionian  cities  to  revolt  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  In 
fact,  from  a  late  failure  of  this  general  upon  Naxos,  his  credit 
was  ruined  at  the  Persian  court,  and  no  other  alternative  re- 
mained for  him,  but  to  comply  with  the  advice  of  Histiasus 
in  stirring  up  a  revolt,  and  of  trying  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  new  confederacy. 

The  first  step  Aristagoras  took  to  engage  the  affections  of 
the  lonians  was  to  throw  up  his  power  in  Miletus,  where  he 
was  deputy,  and  to  reinstate  that  little  place  in  all  its  former 
freedom.  He  then  made  a  journey  through  all  Ionia,  where, 
by  his  example,  his  credit,  and  perhaps  his  menaces,  he  in- 
duced every  other  governor  to  imitate  his  example;  They  all 
complied  the  more  cheerfully,  as  the  Persian  power,  since  the 
check  it  had  received  in  Scythia,  was  the  less  able  to  punish 
their  revolt,  or  to  protect  them  in  their  continued  attachment. 
Having  thus  united  all  these  little  states  by  the  consciousness 
of  one  common  offence,  he  then  threw  off  the  mask,  declaring 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
power  of  Persia. 

To  enable  himself  to  carry  on  the  war  with  more  vigour,  he 
went,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  to  Lacedaemon, 
in  order  to  engage  that  state  in  his  interests,  and  engage,  it  in 
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a  wte  with  a  power  that  seamed  every  day  to  threoiten  the  ge- 
neral liberty  of  Gr^e.  CleomeBes  was  at  that  time  king  of 
Sparta,  and  to  him  Aristagoras  applied  for  assistance,  in  what 
he  represented  as  the  common  cause.  He  represented  to  him» 
that  the  lonians  and  Lacedaemonians  were  countrymen ;  that 
it  woidd  be  for  the  honour  of  Sparta  to  concur  with  him  in  tbe 
diesign  he  had  formed  of  restoring  tbe  lonians  to  liberty ;  thai 
the  Persians  were  enervated  by  luxury ;  that  their  riches  would 
serve  to  reward  the  conquerors,  while  nothing  was  so  easy  as 
their  overthrow.  Considering  thd  present  spirit  of  the  Ionians» 
it  would  not  be  difScnIt,  he  said;  for  the  victorious  Spartans 
to  carry  their  arms  even  to  the  gates  of  Susa,  the  metropolis 
of  the  Persian  eitipire,  and  thus  give  laws  to  those  who  pre- 
sumed to  call  themselves  the  sovereigns  of  the  world.  Cleo- 
menes  desired  time  to  consider  this  proposal ;  and,  being  bred 
up  in  Spartan  ignorance,  demanded  how  far  it  was  from  the 
Ionian  sea  to  Susa?  Aristagoras,  without  considering  the 
tendency  of  the  question,  answered,  that  it  might  be  a  journey 
of  three  months.  Cleomenes  made  no  answ^,  but,  turning 
his  back  upon  so  great  an  adventurer,  gave  orders,  that  before 
sun-set  he  should  quit  the  dty.  Still,  howev^,  Aristagons 
followed  him  to  his  house ;  and,  finding  the  iAefficacy  of  Us 
eloquence,  tried  what  his  ofiers  of  wealth  would  do.  He  at 
first  ofiered  him  ten  talents,  he  then  raised  the  sum  to  fifteen ; 
and  it  is  unknown  what  efiect  such  a  large  sum  might  have 
had  upon  the  Spartan,  had  not  his  daughter,  a  child  of  nine 
years  old,  who  was  accidentally  present  at  the  proposal,  cried 
out,  "  Fly,  father,  or  this  stranger  will  corrupt  you."  This 
advice,  given  in  the  moment  of  suspense,  prevailed ;  Cleo- 
menes  refosed  his  bribes,  and  Aristagoras  went  to  sue  at 
other  cities,  where  eloquence  was  more  honoured,  and  wealth 
more  alluring. 

Athens  was  a  city  where  he  expected  a  more  favourable  re- 
ception. Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  for  his  intere^ 
than  his  arrival  at  the  very  time  they  had  received  the  pe- 
remptory message  firom  the  Persians,  to  admit  their  tyrant, 
or  to  fear  the  consequences  of  their  disobedience.  The 
Athenians  were  at  that  time  all  in  an  uproar,  and  the  pro- 
posal of  Aristagoras  met  with  the  most  favourable  reception. 
It  was  much  easier  to  impose  upon  a  multitude  than  a  single 
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person^  Tl^e  whole  body  of  cititsens  engaged  .4iiim04iately  to 
fiimish  tWiOiity  ^hips.to  assist  his  do^^s:  and  to  these,  the 
Eretriaos  ai^d;  Ejaboeans  added  fi?e  more* 

Axistagaras,  thus  supplied,  jresoked  .to  aot.with  Tigopr; 
aad>  haTii^  collected  #11  hiB  forces  together,  n^t  sail  for 
Ephtesus:  where,  leairijig  his  fleet,  he  entered  the  Persian 
frontiers,  and  marched  by  lajM  to  Sardk)  the  Giq>ital  oity  of 
Lydia.  Artaphemes,  who  resided  there  as^  the  Persian  vice- 
roy, finding  the  city  nntenaUe,  resolved  to  secure  himself 
in  the  citad^^  which  he  ki^w  could  not  easily  be  forced^  j^a 
most  of  the  houses  of  this  ci^  weie  built  with  greeds,  and  con- 
sequently very  combustible,  one  of  the  houses  being  ^et  on 
£re,  by  bu  lotdan  soldier,  the  flames,  quickly  spread  to  all  the 
rest.  Thus  the  whole  town  was  quickly, reduced  to  ashes, 
and  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were  dain.  But  the  Pers^^u^ 
J^§ve  soon  avenged  for  Ihis.unnecQ^saiy  cruelty ;.  for,  eit]^r 
recovering,  then^setves  from  th^ir  foamer  panic,  or  being  reiii- 
fof  ced  by  the  Lydians,  they  charged  the  lonians  in  a  body, 
land  'drove  ^ein  backeiwith  great  daughter*  Nor  was-  the 
|iursuit  discontinued  even  as  far  as  Ephesus,  where,  the  Van^ 
.quished  a&d  the  vi^rs  amtia^  together,  a  gr^t  camage  en- 
jHmdy  and  but  a  small  part  of  the  rotited  army  esqaped,  which 
r.^ook  sfaeltiiN^  aboard  the  fleet,  or  in  the  neighboiiriag  cities. 
Otiber  defeats  followed  after  this.  The  Athenians,  intimidated 
.wi^  such  a  commencement  of  ill  success,  could  not-  be  pe^- 
;suaded  to  continue  the  war.  The  Cyprians  w^e  obliged  oace 
more,  to  i^bmit  to  tiae  Persian  yoke.  The  lonians  lost  most 
of  their  towns  one  after  the  other,  ;and  Aristagoras,  flying 
into  Tlu'ace,  was  cut  off  by  the  inhabitants  with  all  his 
£[»rces. 

In  the  mean  time,  Histtseua,  who  was  the  originai  cause 
of  all  these  misfortunes,  finding  that  he- began  to  be  Aispected 
m  Vevsm,  Idft  that  court  under  a  pretence  of  going  to  quell 
those'  troubles,  whidi  he  had  all  along  secrectly  fomented ; 
but  his  duplicity  of  conduct  rendered  Inm  now  suspicious  to 
«tber  party.  Art^hemes,  the  Persian  vioewy,  plairiy  «- 
eused  him  of  treachery,  while  his  own  Milesians  refused  to 
admit  him  as  their  master.  Thus  wavering,  uncertain,  and 
not  knowing  where  to  turn,  having  picked  up  a  few  scatter^ 
remains  of  the  routed  sarnies,  he  fell  in  with  Harpagus,  one 
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of  the  Persian  genehds,  who  routed  his  forees,  and  made 
Histieeus  hknself  o  prisoner.  Being  sent  to  Artaphemes, 
that  inhuman  commander  immediately  caused  him  to  be  cra- 
oifiedy  'and  (Ardered  his  head  t6  be  sent  to  Darius,  who  receiTed 
the  present  with  that  disgust  which  eridenced  his  superior  hu^ 
inanity.  He  wept  over  it  with  a  friendly  sorrow,  and  ordered 
ihat  it  should  receive  honourable  interment. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ihe  aflkirs  of  the  Ionian  confederacy 
every  day  became  more  desperate.    The  Pcffsian  genanab, 
finding  that  Miletus  was  the  city  which  they  chiefly  depended 
on,  resolved  to  march  thither  with  all  their  foices ;  concluding, 
'that  having  carried  that  city,  all  the  rest  would  submit  of 
course.    The  lonians  having  intelligence  of  this  design,  d&* 
termined  in  a  general  assembly  to  make  no  opposition  by  land, 
where  the  Persians  were  too  powerful ;  but  to  fortify  Miletus, 
and  exert  all  Iheir  efforts  by  sea,  where  they  hoped  for  the  ad- 
Tantage,  from  their  superior  skill  in  naval  evolutions.    They 
•nccordingly  ass^nbled  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  ships  at  a  little 
island  over  against  Miletus,  and  on  the  superiority  of  this  fleet 
Ihey  placed  their  whole  reliance.     But  the  Persian  gold  ef- 
'fected  what  their  arms  were  unable  to  c<Hnpass.    Hieir  enn&- 
saries  having  secretly  debauched  the  greatest  part  of  the  con- 
federates, and  engaged  them  to  desert ;  when  the  two  fleets 
came  to  engage,  the  ships  of  Samos,  Lesbos,  and  several 
'other  places,  sailed  off,  and  returned  to  their  own  coimtry. 
'Thus  &e  remaining  part  of  the  fleet,  whidi  did  not  amount 
*to  more  thm  an  hundred  diips,  was  quickly  overpowered,  and 
ohnost  totally  destroyed. 

After  this  the  city  of  Miletus  was  besieged,  and  was  easily 
taken.  All  Ihe  other  cities,  as  well  on  the  continent  as  among 
the  islands,  *were  forced  to  return  to  their  duty.  Those  who 
continued  obstinate  were  treated  with  great  severity.  The 
handsomest  of  the  young  men  were  chosen  to  serve  in  Ihe 
king^s  palace,  and  the  young  women  were  all  sent  into  Persia. 
Thus  ended  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  ^^linoh  continued  mx 
'years,  from  its  first  breaking  out,  under  Aristagoras ;  and  this 
was  the  thkd  time  the  lonians  were  obliged  to  undergo  the 
yoke  of  foreign  dominion ;  for  they  inherited  a  natural  lore  of 
ireedom,  which  alF  Ihe  Greeks  were  known  to  possess. 

The  Persians,  having  thus  subdued  the  greatest  part  of 
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Aaa  Minor,  began  to  *lo<A  towaifds  Hmof^,  as  offoring  coa- 
qoesia  worAy  their  cHselMtioii.  The  asostaoce  given  the 
loraaiis  by  the  Atheoian  fleet,  and  the  refii^al  of  that  state  to 
admit  Hippias  as  Hmt  king;  the  takii^  of  Sardis,  and  thc^ 
opntcnapt  tiiey  testified  for  the  Persian  power^  were  all  suf- 
fi^^t  matr^es  for  exoituig  the  resentment  of  that  empire,  and 
for^mttrking  ont  all  Greece  fyt  destruction.  DarinSy  therefore, 
lO;  the  tw^ty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  having  recalled  all  his 
other  generals,  sent  Mardoniiis,  the  son  of  Gobryas,  a  young 
nobleman  who  had  lately  married  one  the  king's  daughters,  to 
command  in  chief  throu^out  all  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia ; 
and  particuliBriy  to  revenge  the  burning  of  Sardis.  This  was 
tok  offence  which  that  monarch  seemed  peculiarly  to  resent; 
and  fipom  the  time  of  that  conflagration  he  had  given  orders 
for  one  of  his  attendants,  every  time  he  sat  down,  to  cry  out, 
**  Remember  the  Athenians/' 

Mardonius^  willing  to  second  his  master's  animosity,  quickly 
passed  into  Tlurace,  at  the  head  of  a  lai^  army;  and  so  ter- 
rified the  iididbitants  of  that  country,  dmt  they  yidded  im- 
jdieit  obedience  to  his  power.  From  thence  he  set  sail  for 
Macedonia,  but  Us  fleet,  attempting^  to  dpidi>le  the  cape  of 
Mount  A&os,  in  order  to  gain  the  coast  of  that  country,  were 
attacked  by  so  vielent  a  tempest,  that  upwards  of  three  bun- 
dred  ships  w^re  sunk,  and  dbove  twenty  thousand  men  pe- 
rished in  the  sea.  His  land  army,  that  took  the  longest  wfi,y 
about,  met,  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  distresses ;  for,  b^g 
encamped  in  a.  place  of  no  security,  the  Thradians  attacked 
them  by  night,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  among  the  enemy. 
Mardonius  himself  was  wounded ;  and,  finding  his  army  unable 
to  maintain  the  field,  he  returned  to  the  Persian  court,  covered 
witk>  grief  and  confiision,  having  miscarried  bpth  by  sea  and 
land. 

But  the  iU  snceess  of  one  or  two  campaigns  was  not  suf- 
ficient  to  abate  the  resentment  or  die  ardour  of  the  king  of 
Persia.  -  Possessed, .  as  he  was,  of  resonrces  almost  inex- 
kaustible,  wealth  without  end,  and  armies^  that  seemed  to  in- 
crease firom  defeat,  he  only  grew- more  determined  from  every 
repulse,  and  doubled .  his  preparations  in  proportion  to  his 
former  figures.  He  now  perceived,  that  the  youth  and  inex- 
perieooe  of  MarAonwu  «6re  uneqiua  to  so  gwat  aa  under- 
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tddn^:  hie  tht^efore  displaeed' him,  and  appointed  two  ge- 
dirals;  INitid.'a  Hifdb,  a»d  ArtaphcnmieBi  ^  gon  of  him  who 
was  late  govemor  of  8ai^,  in  his  #teai!. '  His  thoagfats  were 
@^mes%  6€^t  6n  dtiilbilirig  Qre^^e  with  all  his  fotx^es.  "H« 
wished  to  take  a  t^d  iTdveng^'upon  Athens;  wUch  he  cioi- 
sidtered  as'ttici  priiicipid  cause  of  ihe  late  retoltin'  lomd':  h€M> 
sides,  Hipptts  wai^  tsIM  near  hiin  to  waim  his  amMtion,  and 
k^eji  his  resentinent  afive.  *  Gteeee,  he  said/  was  now  mi 
otgef^t  for  sueh'^  conqueror  ;4he  woild  had  hmg  b^eSd  it 
with  an  eye  of  admlr^tion^  and,  if  not  soon  hnmbled,  itmiglif 
iri- time  supplant  ifeven  Pelrsiain  tlte  homage  of  thcf  worid.'  *■ 
'Thus  excited  by  every*  in6tive  of  adibitibn  and  retenge, 
Darius'  resolred  to  bend  ttll  Ms  attention  to  a  war  With  G*ee<^. 
He  had  in  the  beginning  of  Us  t^ign  sent  sp(€^,  yi^ith'  one  19&- 
mtocedes,  a  Greek  phylsician,  as  their  conductor,  to  bring  him 
information  with  respect  to  the  strength  ini  situation  of  all 
the  states  of  Greece.  TT^s  secret  deputation  faHecf;  he  was^ 
thisr^fore,  willing  ohcfe  more  to  send  men  uMer  tite  ^haratetet 
of  heralds, .  to  dericnince  his  fe^entment ;  *  a!nd,  at  the  sam^ 
fime,  to  leafti  how  the*  different  statfes  of  thb  country  sto6S 
affected  towards  him:  '  Thfe  fortii  tised  bjr  thle  Perstafls,  1*fien 
they  expected  ^tmission  from 'lesser  states,'  was 'to  demand 
eitrth  andwaYet  ih  the  nlbri^ch's  nsime,  aM  sufch  as  feftisfJd 
were  trf'be  cohMdered  ai'opposers  ofthe  •Persian  power.  •  On 
the  arrii^gfl,  flier^ore,  bf  the  heralds  amongst  the  Greeks, 
many  of  the  citiies,  dreacfiiig  the  Persian  power^  complied  with 
their  demands.  The  -^gineftans;  with  sonie  of  the  iislands 
also,  yieldisd  lip  a  ready  submisslbn ;  and  almost  all  but  AStets 
and  Sparta  Were  contented  to  exchange  their  liberties  fifr 

safety:  -  -   •   ■     •   -  ;  -  -. 

But  these  two  noble  repubKcs  bravely  disdained  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Persian  power ;  they  had  felt  the  benefits  of  flree- 
dbm,  ahd  were  resolved  to  niaintstin  it  to  th<e  last.  Instead, 
thetiefrfre,  of  offering  up  earth  and  ivater,  as  demanded,  they 
thr^  th^  heralds,  the  one  into  £f  well,  the  other  into  a  ditch ; 
and,  adding  mockery  to  insult,  desired  them  to  tak%  earfli  and 
\^htei'  from  thence.  This  they  probably  dM  to  cut  off  ffll 
ho^es  of  a  reconciliation,  and  to  leave  no  safety  but  in  pei*- 
severance  and  despair.  '  '     '   ,      '         -  ,^ 

Nor  #ere  th^  Athenians  4^ontent  with  this  outrage,  i)ut'  le- 
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s^y«d  abo  to  punish  ttie  Mpm^miBf  who,  by  a  base  gdiimis* 
aiaa  4o  the  Persian  powar,,  hioi  betrayed  the  conuaon  cause  of 
Gfeeoe.  They  aocordlagly  represented  th^  affiak  to  the  Spar- 
taas*  with'  allt  its  aggrayating  {circumstances,  and  heightened 
with  tiba/t  eloquence  for  wbi^  they  were  famoiis.  Before 
smh  judges,  it  was  not  Vhely  that  cowardice  or  timidily  would 
find  msmf  defenders :  tbe  Spartans  iioAnediatQly  gaye  jiadg^ 
ment  against  the  people  of  jSgioa,  su^d  sent  Cleomenes,  one 
of  their  Hs^,  to  appreb^end  the  aulhors  of  so  base  a  con«- 
cesmon.  Xhe  pAople.  of  ^^^ina,  however,  refitsed  to  deliver 
them,  under  pretence  that  C^omenes  came  without  his  coir 
league^  This  colleague  was  Demaratus,  who  had  himself 
seeredy  furBi9hed  them  with  thai  excuse.  As  soon  as  Cleo- 
menes  was  retdrned  to  Sparta,  in  erder  to  be  revoiged  on 
Demaratas  for  thus  couuteraoting  the  d^nands  of  his  country, 
he  endeavoured  to  get  Ubh  deposed,  as  not  being  of  the  royid 
family*  In  fact,  Demaratus  was  bom  only  seven  months  aftor 
i^siamage,  and  this  was  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  sufficieoit 
proof  of  his  bastardy.  This  accusation,  therefore,  being  re*- 
vived»  the  Pythian  oracle  was) appointed  to  determine  ^ 
coi^roversy;  and  the  priestess  being  privately  suborned  by 
Gleomenes,  an  answer  was^  given  against  his  colleague,  just 
as  he  had  dictated.  Demaratus  thus  being  illegitimate,  and 
imat)le  to'en.dore  so  gross  an  ijayury,  banished  himself  from 
his>  coimlay,  and  retired  to  Darius,  who  received  hi|n  with 
greatvfitiendahip,  and  gave  him  a  considerable  settlemei^t  in 
I^eraia.  BEe  was  succeeded  in  the  throne  by  Leotychides, 
wh^  concurring  with  the  views  of  Cleomenes,  punished  the 
jSigioetaBS,  by  {dacing  i&n  of  their  most  guilty  citizens  in  the 
hands  of  the.  Athenians ;  while  Cleomenes,  some  time  after, 
being  detected  of  having  suborned  the  priestess,  slew  himself 
m>a  fit  of  despair.    ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  .^Iginetans  complained  of  the  jse< 
verity  of  their  treatment ;  but  finding  no  likelihood  of  redress, 
they  rpselved  to  obtain  that  justice  by  force  which  was  m* 
fttsed^tothoir  supplications^  Aceordingly  they^intercepted  an 
Athenian  ship,  which,  in  pursuance  of  an,  annual  custom,  evfsir 
sinoe  the  times  of  Theseus,  was  going  to  Delofl  to  offer  saeri- 
fice.  '^his  produced  a  naval  war  between  these  two  slates; 
in  ifhich,^  after  a  variety  of  fortunes,  the  JSginetans  were 
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worsted,  and  the  Athenians  possessed  themseliNni  of  die  Eowe^ 
reignty  of  the  seas.  Thus  those  cml  discords,  whieb  seemed 
at  first  to  favonr  the  designs  of  the  oommon  enemy,  turned 
out  to  die  general  adrantage  of  Greece ;  for  the  Atbemaas, 
ihns  acquiring  great  power  at  sea,  were  pot  in  a  capacity  of 
Ikcing  die  Persian  fleets,  and  of  cutting  off  those  supplies 
which  were  continually  carrying  to  dienr  armies  by  land. 
'  In  the  mean  time,  the  preparations  on  bodi  lUes  for  a 
general  war  were  carried  on  widi  the  greatest  animosity  and 
dispatch*  Darius  sent  away  his  generals,  Datis  and  Artapher- 
nes,  whom  be  bad  appointed  in  the  room  of  Mardomns,  to 
what  he  supposed  a  certain  conquest  lliey  were  furnished 
with  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  ships,  and  an  army  of  aa  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men.  llieir  inslmclkyiis  were  to  gire  up 
Athens  and  Eretria,  a  Ktde  city  which  had  joined  in  the  league 
against  him,  to  be  plundered ;  to  bum  all  the  houses  and  tem- 
ples of  both,  and  to  lead  away  all  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 
The  country  was  to  be  Imd  desolate,  and  the  army  was  pro- 
vided widi  a  sufficient  supply  of  chains  and  fetters  for  binding 
the  conquered  nations. 

To  oppose  this  formidable  invasion,  the  Athenians  had  only 
dieir  courage,  their  animosity,  their  dread  of  slavery,  their  dis- 
cipline, and  about  ten  thousand  men.  Their  civil  commotions 
with  die  other  states  of  Greece  had  given  them  a  spirit  of  war 
and  stratagem,  while  the  genius  of  their  citiaens,  con&nially 
excited  and  e^tercised,  was  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch,  and 
fitted  them  for  every  danger.  .  Athens  had  long  been  refining 
in  all  those  arts  which  qualify  a  state  to  extend,  or  to  enjoy 
conquest ;  every  citizen'  was  a  statesman  and  a  general,  and 
every  soldier  considered  himself  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  his 
country.  But  in  this  litde  .state,  firom  whence  first  flowed  all 
those  improvements  that  have  since  adorned  and  civilised 
society,  diere  was  at  diat  time  diree  men,  who  were  considered 
as  superiors  to  all  the  rest,  sdl  remarkable  for  their  abilities  in 
war,  and  their  integrity  in  peace ;  for  those  qualifications  that 
are  fitted  to  advance  the  glory  of  states,  or  procure  the  happi- 
ness of  the  individual. 

Of  these,  Miltiades,  as  being  the  most  experienced,  was  at 
that  time  the  most  known.  He  was  the  son  of  Cimon,  and 
nephew  of  Miltiades,  an  illustrious  Athenian,  who  accepted 
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13^  geifemm&kt  of  the  Bobnei,  a  pe#ple  of  the  Tlwwian 
ChencHiestta.  Old  Mikiades  dying  urithoui  issue^  he  was  soc- 
oeeded  m  fab  g|o>Tei«iment  by  Stesagoxas,  his  nephew;  wdbe 
dflo  dying,  young  Miltiades  was  chosen  as  Us  successor.  He 
WBS  appainled  to  that  govenunent  the  aame  year  that .  Darius 
undertook  Ids  tmsncoessfol  es^iedition  aginnst  the  Scytfataoa. 
He  was  obliged  to  attend  that  prince  as  fiur  as  the  Ister>  with 
wliat  sUf^ing  he  was  aUe  to  supply ;  but,  ever  eager  to  throw 
off  the  Persian  yoke,  it  was  he  who  adimd  the  I<nuaas  ta  de- 
stroy tihe  bridge,  and  leave  the  army  of  Darius  to  its  fate. 
When  tibe  affairs  of  the  continent  began  to  decline*  Miltiades, 
rdther  tiumliye  in  dependence,  resdved  to  return  once  more 
to  Athens;  and  thither  he  returned  with  jGive  sfaqps,  which 
were  all  ftat  remained  of  his  shattered  fortunes. 

At  the  same  time,  two  other  catisaemB,  younger  than  Mil- 
tiades,  began  to  distinguish  themsriyes.  at  Athens,  namely, 
Aristides  and  Themistocles.  These  were  of  veiy  diffiaimit 
dispositions ;  but  from  tlos  difference  resulted  the  greatei^  ad- 
Tiantages  to  their  country.  Themistocles  was.naturally  inchned 
to  a  popular  government,  and  omitted  nothing  that  could  ren- 
der him  agreeable  to  the  people,  or  gain  him  friends.  His 
complaisance  was  boundless,  and  his  desire  to  oblige  some- 
limes  out-sfepped  the  bounds  of  duty.  His  partiality  was 
joften  cQni|>icnous.  Somebody,  talking  with  him  once  cm  die 
snbieot,  told  Um  he  would  make  an  excellent  magistratp»  .if 
he  had  more  impartiality :  ''  God  furbid^"  replied  he,  ''  that 
I  should  ever  sit  upon  a  tribunal,  where  my  friends  should 
find  no  more  favour  than  strangers*. 

-  Aristides  was  as  remarkable  for.  his  justice  and  integrity. 
Being  a  favourer  of  ^aristooracy,  in  imitation  of  LyciMrgusy  be 
was  firiendly,  but  never  at  the  expense  of  justice.  In  seeking 
honours,  he  ever  declined  tiie  interests  of  his  friends,  lest  4ubv 
sfaoold.  ia  turn,  demand  hb  mte.e«t.  when  hb  duty  wa.  to  b^ 
impartial.  The  love  of  the  public  good  was  the  great  spring 
of  aU  his  actions ;  and,  with  that  in  view,  no  difficulties  could 
daunt,  no  success  or  elevation  exalt  him.  Qn  all  occasions 
he  preserved  his  usual  calmness  of  temper,  boing  persuaded 
that  he  was  entirely  his  eountr/s,  and  very  little  his  own. 
One  day,  when  an  actor .  was  repeatii^  some  lines  from 
^sekylus  en  the  stage,  coming  to  a  passage,  which  describ0d 
a  man  as  not  desiring  to  appear  honest,  but  to  be  so,  the 
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wfaofe  audMBce  cast  their  eyes  on  Arittides*  and  applM  tko 
passage.  In  the  admiiiistmtioii  of  pabKc  officesti.  his  whole 
aim  was  to  perfoom  his.daty,  witho«t  aaj  thoogbi  «f  eniidwig 
himself.       ^ 

Sttoh  were  the  oharacters.  of  the  iOiistrioos  AthoiiMuw,  thai 
led  the  eooncils  of  the  state,  when  Darios  twriied  his  warn 
agamst  Greece*  These  inspired  their  feUoWHutiaeas  with  a 
Bobie  confidence  in  the  jastice  of  theiv  eavse,  and  laade  dl 
the  preparations  agaiost  the  coming  inyasioB»  that  {arudenea 
and  d^iberate  valoor  could  suggest  In  the  mean  time> 
Daitis  atid  Artaphemes  led  on  thair  numerous  forces  towards 
£8rdpe  \  and^  after  having  made  themselves  mastan  of  the 
iriands  in  the  .^ean  sea  without  any  oppositien,  they  turned 
their  course  towards  Eretria,  that  city  which  had  fonnerly  asr 
sisted  the  lonians  in  their  revolt.  The  Eretrians»  bow  driven 
to  the  last  extremity,  saw  no  hopes  of  meeting  the  enemy  iii 
the  field ;  wherefore  they  sent  back  four  thousand  men  that 
the  Athenians  had  supplied  them  with,  and  resolved  patientily 
to  stand  a  siege.  For  six  days  the  Persians  attempted  to 
sCOim  the  city,  and  were  repulsed  with  loss;  but  on  the 
seventh,  the  city,  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  principal  in- 
habitants, being  betrayed  into  their  hands,  they  entered,  ]dnn- 
dered,  and  burned  it.  The  inhahitants  were  put  in  chains^ 
and  sent  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  war  to  the  Persiai^monavch; 
but  he,  contrary  to  their  expectation,  treated  them  with  great 
lenity,  and  gave  them  a  village  in  the  country  of  Cissa  for 
their  residence,  where  Apoftomus  Tyanasus  found  their  de- 
scendants six  hundred  years  i^ser. 

•  After  such  splendid  success  at  Eretria,  nothing  now  re- 
mamed  but  the  apparently  easy  conquest  of  Greece*  Hqapias, 
the  expdled  tyrant  of  Adiens,  stiD  accompanied  the  Persian 
army,  and  led  them,  by  the  safest  marches,  into  the  heart  of 
file  country;  at  lengfth,  flushed  with  victory,  and  certain  of 
success,  be  conducteni  them  to  the  plains  of  Marathon,  a  fer- 
tile valley,  buft  tea  miles  distant  firom  Athens.  From  thoice 
ihey  sent  to  summon  the  citissens,  aequaintiBg  them  wiHi  the 
fete  of  Eketria,  and  informing  them,  that  not  a  mgle  inhabitaBt 
had  escaped  their  vengeance.  But  tJie  Athemans  w«e  net 
to  be  intimidated  by  any  vicinity  of  danger*  They  had  sent, 
indeed,  to  Sparta,  to  implore  sneeonrs  against  the  coBunon 
enemy,  which  were  granted  without  deliberation ;  but  Ae  sn- 
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perstitk)n  of  the  times  rendered  Iteir  atfsitftanoe  ineflfeetualy  fot 
it  was  an  establii^ed  law  among  the  Spartans,  not  to  begin  a 
march  befoie  (he  ftdl  moon.  They  applied  abo  to  other  states, 
but  they  were  too  much  awed  by  the  power  of  Persia  to  move 
in  their  defence.  An  army  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  ^n- 
satnd  mett,  eiulting  in  the  midst  of  iheir  country,  wds  too 
formidable  for  a  wosAl  and  jealous  ecnfederaoy  to  oppose^ 
The  inhabitants  of  Platea  alone  famished  fhem  wid»  a  Uiou* 
sa:nd  soldiers,  and  they  were  left  to  fiAd  (dl  other  assistaniib 
in  flieir  courage  and  their  despair. 

In  this  extremity,  they  were  obliged  to  arm  their  slaves  for 
the  safety  of  all ;  and  their  forces,  Hius  united,  amounted  to 
but  ten  thousand  men.  Hoping,  therefore,  to  derive  frwn 
their  disciplfaie  what  they  wanted  in  power,  they  placed  dieir 
whole  army  under  the  conduct  of  ten  generals,  of  whom  M3* 
tiades  was  chief ;  and  of  these,  each  was  to  have  the  command 
of  the  troops  day  about,  in  regular  succession.  An  arrange- 
ment in  itself  so  unpromising,  was  still  more  embarrassed  by 
the  generails  themselves  disputing  whether  they  should  haaard 
a  battle,  or  wait  the  approach  ot  the  enemy  wiflnn  the  waSs. 
The  latter  opinion  seemed  for  a  while  to  prevail :  it  was  urged> 
that  it  would  be  rashness  itself  to  face  so  powerful  and  wen- 
appointed  an  army  with  an  handful  of  men.  It  Was  alleged, 
that  the  soldiers  would  gather  courage  jfrom  their  security  be- 
hind their  walls,  and  that  the  forces  of  Sparta  without  might 
make  a  diversion  in  case  of  a  sally  from  within.  -  Miltiades, 
however,  declared  for  the  contrary  opinion,  and  diowed,  timt 
the'  only  means  to  exalt  the  courage  of  their  own  troops,  and 
to  strike  a  terror  into  those  of  the  enemy,  was,  to  advance 
boldly  towards  them,  with  an  air  of  confidence  and  desperate 
intrepidity.  Aristides  also  strenuously  embraced  this  opinion, 
and  exerted  all  his  masculine  eloquence  to  bring  over  the  rest. 
The  question  being  put,  when  the  suffrages  came  to  be  taken, 
the  opinions  were  equal  on  either  side  of  the  argument.  It 
now,  therefore,  remained  for  Callimabhus,  the  polemarch, 
who  had  a  right  of  voting  as  well  as  the  ten  commanders,  to 
giie  his  opinion,  and  decide  this  important  debate.  It  was 
to  him  Miltiades  addressed  himself  with  the  utmost  eamest- 
nesi^,  alle^g,  that  the  fate  of  his  country  Was  now  in'  his 
power ;  that  his  single  vote  was  to  determine  whether  hiis 
country  should  be  enslaved  or  free ;  that  his  fame  might  now. 
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by  a  allele  word,  be  made  equal  to  tint  of  HanDodins  and 
Aristogiton,  who  were  the  authors  of  Athenian  Kbeity*  **  If,** 
said  he,  '^we  decline  a  battle,  I  foresee  some  great  dissention 
will  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  army,  and  induce  them  to  a  com- 
pliance with  the  Medes ;  but  if  we  fight  before  corruption  in- 
sinuates itself  into  the  hearts  of  the  Athenians,  we  may  hope, 
firom  the  equity  of  the  gods,  to  obtain  the  yictory."  Thus  ex- 
horted, Callimachus  did  not  long  debate,  but  gave  his  Toice 
in  favour  of  an  open  engagement ;  and  Miltiades,  thus  se- 
conded, prepared  to  marshal  up  his  little  army  for  the  great 
encounter. 

In  the  mean  time  it  appeared,  that  so  many  leaders  com- 
manding in  succession,  only  served  to  perplex  and  couirteract 
each  o^er.  Aristides  perceived,  that  a  command  which 
changeis  every  day  must  be  incapable  of  projecting  any  uni- 
form design ;  he  therefore  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  invest  the  whole  power  in  one  single  person ;  and, 
to  induce  his  colleagues  to  conform,  he  himself  set  the  first 
example  of  resignation.  When  the  day  came,  on  which  it  was 
his  turn  to  command,  he  resigned  it  to  Miltiades,  as  the  more 
able  and  experienced  general ;  while  the  other  commimders, 
warmed  by  so  generous  a  preference,  followed  his  exam}de. 

Miltiades,  tims  vested  in  the  supreme  command,  which  was 
now  the  post  of  highest  danger,  like  an  experienced  general, 
endeavoured,  by  the  advantage  of  his  ground,  to  make  up  f<v 
his  deficiency  in  strength  and  numbers.  He  was  sensible,  that 
by  extending  his  firont  to  oppose  the  enemy  he  must  weaken 
it  too  much,  and  give  their  dense  body  the  advantage.  He 
therefore  drew  up  his  army  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  so  that 
the  enemy  should  not  surrotmd  him,  or  charge  him  in  the  rear. 
On  the  flanks  on  either  side  he  caused  large  trees  to  be  thrown, 
which  were  cut  down  for  that  purpose,  and  these  served  to 
guard  him  firom  the  Persian  cavalry,  that  generally  wheeled 
on  the  flank  in  the  heat  of  an  engagement. 

Datis,  on  his  side,  was  sensible  of  this  advantageoufli  dispo- 
sition ;  but  relying  on  his  superiority  of  number,  and  unwilling 
to  wait  till  the  Spartan  reinforcements  should  arrive,  he  de- 
termined to  engage.  And  now  was  to  be  fought  the.  first 
great  battle  which  the  Greeks  had  ever  engaged  in.  It  was 
not  like  any  pf  their  former  civil  contests^  arising  firom  jea^- 
lousy,  and  terminating  in  an  easy  accommodation :  it  was  a 
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battle  that  was  to  be  decided  wttb  the  greatest  monarch  al 
the  earthy  with  the  most  Bumerous  army  tibat  had  been 
hitherto  seen  in  Europe*  This  was  an  engagement  that  was 
to  decide  the  liberty  of  6reeoe>  and,  what  was  of  infinitely 
greater  moment,  the  future  progress  of  refinement  among 
maiddnd.  Upon  the  event  of  this  battle  depended  the  com- 
plexion which  the  manners  of  the  West  were  hereafter  to 
assume;  whether  they  were  to  adopt  Asiatic  customs  with 
their  conquerors,  or  to  go  on  in  modelling  themselves  upon 
Grecian  refinements,  as  was  afterwards  the  case.  This,  there- 
fore, may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important  battles 
that  ever  was  fought,  and  the  event  was  as  little  to  be  ex- 
pected as  the  success  was  glorious. 

The  signal  was  no  sooner  given,  than  the  Athenians,  with- 
out waiting  the  Persian  onset,  rushed  in  upon  their  ranks  with 
desperate  ra^ndity,  as  if  wholly  regardless  of  safety.  The  Per- 
sians regarded  this  first  step  of  the  Athenians  as  the  result  of 
madness,  and  were  more  inchned  to  despise  them  as  maniacs^ 
than  oppose  them-  as,  soldiers.  However,  they  were  quickly 
undeceived.  It  had  never  before  been  the  custom  of  the 
Greeks  to  run  on  with  this  headlong  valour;  but,  comparing 
the  number  of  their  own  forces  with  that  of  the  enemy,  and 
expecting  safety  only  from  rashness,  they  detemined  to  break 
throu^  the  enemy's  ranks,  or  fall  in  the  attempt.  The  great- 
ness of  their  danger  added  to  their  courage,  and  despair  did 
the  rest.  The  Persians,  however,  stood  their  ground  with 
great  intrepidity,  and  the  battle  was  long,  fierce,  and  obstinate* 
Miltiades  had  made  the  wings  of  his  army  exceeding  strong, 
but  had  left  the  main  body  more  weak,  and  not  so  deep ;  for 
having  but  ten  thousand  men  to  oppose  to  such  a  numerous 
army,  he  supposed  the  victory  could  be  obtained  by  no  other 
means  than  s^ngthening  his  flanks ;  not  doubting  but  when 
his  wings  were  once  victorious,  they  would  be  able  to  whedi 
upon  the  enem/s  main  body  on  either  side,  and  thus  put  them 
easily  to  the  rout.  The  Persians,  therefore,  finding  the  main 
body  weakest,  attacked  it  with  th^  utmost  vigour.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Aristides  and  Themistocles,  who  were  stationed 
in  this  post  of  danger,  endeavoured  to  keep  their  troops  to 
ike  charge.  Courage  and  intrepidity  were  unable  to  resist 
tile  torrent  of  increasing  numbers,  so  that  they  were  at  last 
obliged,  to  give  ground.     But  in  the  mean  time  the  wingi 
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ireoe  noioiioiM ;  wd  B<fr»  jmiam  the  jaaiii  body  was  famting 
imder  &e  uneqaal  fwcomiter,  tiiese  came  iip^  «id  gave  them 
time  io  reovftr  ihek  streBftfi  akid  order*  Thus  the  scale  of 
viotory  qmckly  began  to  ten  im  their  fB^our,  and  the  Persiang^ 
fiMMn  being  ti»  aggressors,  now  began  to  gire  ground  in  torn; 
aad,  being  imsupported  bfy  Aesh  forees^  they  fled  to  their  sUps 
mth  die  uioiost  preeipitation.  The  coofusjon  and  disorder 
was  now  tnrressal,  the  Athenians  followed  them  tx>  the  beach, 
and  set  maiiy  of  their  ships  on  fire*  On  this  occasion  it  was 
HoLt  Cyndeeyras,  the  brother  of  the  poet  i&dxylus,  seized 
jMi  Ms  hand  one  of  the  ships  that  the  eneo^  wa^  pushing  off 
from  the  shoire.  The  Persians  within,  seeii^;  themselves  thas 
arrested,  cut  off  his  right  hand  that  held  the  prow:  he.  then 
laid  hold  of  it  witbihis  l^ft,  which  they  also  cut  off ;  at  last  he 
i^eised  it  with  his  teeth,i  and  in  that  manner  escpired. 

Seven  of  ;the  en^nyV^  ships  were  taken,  above  sijc  thousand 
peisons  were  slain,  without  reckoning  those  who  were  drowned 
in  the  seaBS  they  endeavoured  to  escape,  or  ^those  who  were 
consumed  when  the  ships  were  set  on  ftre.  Of  the  Greeks, 
not  above  two'  hundred*  men  were,  killed,  among  whom  was 
CaUimachus,  who  gave  his  vote  for  bringing  on  the  engage- 
nmnt.  Hippias,  who  was  the  chief  incendiary  of  <he  war,,  is 
thought  to  have  fallen  in  this  bal^le^  though  some  say  he 
escaped,  and.  died  miseraUiy  at  Lemnos. 

Such  was  the  famous  batde  of  MiuratfaoB,  which  the  Persians 
were  so  sure  of  gainhdg,  that  they  had  brought  marble  into  the 
field,  in  older  to  erect  a  tro}diy  there*  Just  after  the  battle, 
an  Adieinan  soldier,  whose  name  was  Eudes,  still  covered  ril 
aver  with  blood  and  woimds,  quitted  the  aimy  and  ran  to 
Athens,  to  carry  his  fellow^citizens  tibe  news  of  the  victorf . 
His  strength  just  sufficed  to  reach  the  city,  and)  throwing  him- 
self into  the  door  of  die  first  house  he  -met^  he  uttered  tbree 
words,  '^  Rejoice,  we  triumph,"  and  instantly  exinred. 

While  a  part  of  the  army  marched  forward  to  Athens,  to 
protect  it  from  the  attempts  of  the  enemy,  Aristides  remained 
iqion  the  field  of  battle  to  gniffd  the  spoil  and  the  prisoners ; 
and  although  gold  and  silver  were  scattered  about  the  enemy^4s 
deserted  camp  in  abundance,  though  their  tents  and  gallies 
were  fiill  of-  rich  funiiture  and  sumptuous  apparel,  he  woidd 
not  permit  any<yf  it  to  be  embezaded,  but  reserved  it  as  a  com- 
mon reward  for  all  who  had  any  share  in  the  victory.    Two 
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Ikansatid  Spaitaus  wim,  whose  hms  mwnld  a^t  pemit  tbem  to 
march  until  tte  full  of  Ihe  moon,  now  came  into  the  field,  bvt 
the  action  beii^  over  the  -day  befove,  they  oidy  had  An  appar* 
tamty  of  paying  due  honours  to  those  who  gamed  so  gloriotis 
a  victory,  and  to  bring  back  the  news  to  8parta.  Of  the  mar- 
ble, which  fte  Persiatts  liad  brought  wift^em,  Ihe  Athenians 
made  a  trophy,  being  carved  by  PUdias  into  a  stafae^  ia 
honour  of  the  goddess  Nemesis,  who  had  a  temple  near  the 
field  of  battie. 

'    In  the  mean  time,  the  Persian  fleet,  instead  of  saiUng  ^ 
rectly  back  to  Asia,  made  sa  att^npt  to  surprise  AAeas  hc^- 
fere  the  Greek  forces  could  arrive  from  Marathon.     But  the 
latter  had  the  precaution  to  move  <tirectly  thither,  aind  pep- 
(ormed  >their  mairch  with  so  much  expedition,  that  though  k 
was  forty  miles  from  MaraHion,  they  arrived  there  in  one  day« 
In  this  manner  the  Ghreeks  not  only  repeUed  their  enemies, 
b«l  oon&med  their  security.     By  this  victory  the  ChrecianB 
were  taught  to  know  their  own  strength  and  not  to  tremble 
before  an  enemy  terriUe  only  in  name.    This  taught  them, 
through  the  whole  of  suocee&ig  ages,  to  imitate  their  ances- 
tors with  an  ardent  emulation,  and  inspired  them  with  a  wish 
of  not  degeiieratmg  from  tdbe  Orecian  g^ory.  T%ose  Athemans 
that  were  slain  in  battle  had  all  the  honour  immediately  paid 
them  that  was  due  to  their  merit.    Ilhistrious  monuments  weie 
erected  to  them  all'in  the  very  place  where  the^bsiltle  wasfou^, 
upon  which  then:  names,  and  the  tribe  to  which  they  behmged, 
were  inscribed^  There  were  three  distmct  sorts  of  monume«ls 
li&tttp:  one  for  the  Athenians,  one  for  the  Platteans,  and  a 
third  for  the  slaves,  who  had  been  enrolled  into  their  troops 
upon  that  tirgent  occauon.    q-) 

But  their  gratitude  to  Miltiades  spoke  a  nobleness  of  mind, 
that  facr  surpassed  expense  triumphs,  or  base  adulatiMi. 
Sensible  that  his  n^erits  were  too  great  fer  money  to  repay, 
th^  caused  a  picture  to  be  painted  by  Polygnotus,  one  of 
their  most  celebrated  artists,  where  Miltiades  was  represented 
at  the  head  of  the  ten  commanders,  exhorting  the  soldiers,  and 
setting  them  an  example  of  th^  duty.  Thk  picture  was  pre- 
served for  many  ages,  with  other  paintings  of  the  best  miisters, 
la  the  portico  where  Zeno  afterwards  instituted  his  school  of 
philosophy.    An  emulation  seemed  to  take  place  in  ev^ry  rank 
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of  E& ;  PolygnotuB  valued  hiouelf  so  much  :|ij^n  the  hon 
of  being  appointed  to  paint  this  picture,  that  he  g^ve  &'^ 
hour  for  nothing.    In  return  for  such  generoati^>  'thip  Am- 
phictyoBS  appointed  Um  a  public  lodging  in  the 
'  city,  where  he  might  reside  during  pleasure. 
But  though  the  gratitude  of  the  Athenians  to  Bfiltiades  was 
yery  sincere,  yet  it  was  of  no  long  continuance.    This  fickle 
and  jealous  people,  naturally  capricious^  and  now  more  than 
ever  careful  of  preserving  their  freedom,  were  willing  to  take 
«yery  opportonity  of  mortifying  a  general,  firom  whose  merit 
ihey  had  much  to  fear.    Being  appointed  with  seventy  ships 
to  punish  those  islands  that  had  favoured  the  Persian  invasion, 
he  sailed  to  Pares.    The  reason  he  alleged  for  invading  tUis 
island  was,  that  the  inhabitants  had  assisted  the  Persians  with 
ikhips,  in  the  expedition  of  Marathon ;  but  the  true  ground  of 
his  hatred  to  that  people  was,  that  one  Lysagoras,  a  Parian, 
had  done  him  ill  offices  with  Hydames,  the  Persian.    When 
he  arrived  on  the  island,  he  sent  heralds  to  the  capital,  re- 
quiring an  hundred  .talents  to  be  paid  to  him ;  threatening,  in 
.case  of  refusal,  to  besiege  the  city ;  and,  if  he  should  take  it, 
to  give  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers.     The  Parians, 
however,  were  not  to  be  terrified ;  they  even  refused  to  de* 
liberate  on  his  proposition,  and  prepared  themselves  for  an 
obstinate  defence.    Miltiades  caused  the  place  to  be  invested, 
and  carried  on  the  siege  with  great  vigour,  till  one  Time,  a 
Parian  woman,  a  priestess,  pretended  to  inform  him  how  he 
might  take  the  city.    In  consequence  of  what  this  woman  told 
him,  he  repaired  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  the  lawgiver,  and  not 
being  able  to  open  its  gates,  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
and  firom  thence  leaped  down.    Being  seized  with  a  sudden 
tremor,  and  resolving  to  return,  he  reascended  the  wall ;  but, 
his  foot  slipping,  he  fell,  and  either  broke  his  thigh-bone,  or  dis- 
located his  knee-pan.  However,  he  was  constrained  to  raise  the 
siege,  and  to  return  wounded  to  Athens,  where  an  unfortunate 
man  was  never  welcome.    The  whole  city  began  to  murmur ; 
and  one  Xanthippus  accused  him  of  having  taken  a  bribe  firom 
Persia.     As  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  answer  this  charge, 
being  confined  to  his  bed  by  the  wound  he  received  at  Paros, 
the  accusation  took  place  against  him,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  lose  his  life.    The  manner  of  executing  criminals  found 
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guilty  of  great  offences  was  by  throwing  them  into  the  Ba- 
rathnun,  a  deep  pit,  from  whence  none  were  ever  seen  to  re- 
torn*  This  sentence  was  pronounced  against  him,  but  his 
former  services  were  such  as  to  have  this  punishment  eos^- 
muted  into  a  penalty  of  fifty  talents,  the  sum  which  it  had 
cost  the  state  in  fitting  out  the  late,  unsuccessful  expedition. 
Not  beiug  rich  enough  to  pay  this  sum,  he  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  his  woond  growing  w«ne  from  bad  air  and  COD. 
finementy  it  turned  at  last  to  gangrene,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
life  and  misfortunes. 

Gimon,  his  son,  who  was  at  this  time  very  young,  signalized 
his  piety  on  this  occasion.  As  this  ungrateful  city  would  not 
^ixnit  the  body  of  Miltiades  to  be  buried  until  all  his  debts 
were  paid,  this  young  man  employed  all  his  interest  among  his 
friends,  and  strained  his  utmost  credit  to  pay  the  fine,  and  pro- 
cured Ins  father's  body  an  honourable  interment. 

Miltiades  has  very  justly  been  praised  for  his  condescension, 
moderation,  and  justice.  To  him  Athens  was  indebted  for  all 
its  glory ;  he  being  the  man  who  first  taught  her  to  despise  the 
empty  menaces  of  the  boastful  Persian  king. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


PitOM  THB  DBATH  OF   MILTIADB8,    TO    TRB    RBTRBAT 

OF  XBRXBS  OtJT  OF  ORBBOB. 

Thb  mififoTtunas  of  Pariua  ooly  served  U>  increase  his  resent^ 
m^nt^  004  give  Bpir^t  to  bis  perseyeraiice.  F'miing  the  ill 
suooa^s  of  his  generak,  he  resolved  to  try  the  war  in  perBon» 
9^4,  dispatched  orders  throagho^t  the  whole  dominions  for 
fre«h  preparations.  However^  a  revolt  in  Egypt  for  a  while, 
averted  his  resentment ;  a  content  among  his  sons  about  no- 
mii^ating  his  sttccoftsor  stili  farther  retarded  his  designs ;  and 
at  last^  when  be  had  surmounted  every,  obstacle^  and  was  jwit 
preparing  to  take  a  signal  vengeancoi  bis,  death  put  an  ^ad  to 
all  his  projects,  ai^d  gaye  Greece  a  longer  tUve  for  propaiar 
tion. 

Xerxes,  his  son,  succeeded,  who,  with  the  empire,  inherited 
also  his  father's  animosity  against  Greece.  Having  carried 
on  a  successful  expedition  against  Egypt,  he  expected  the 
same  good  fortune  in  Europe.  Confident  of  victory,  he  did  not 
choose,  he  said,  for  the  future,  to  buy  the  figs  of  Attica ;  he 
would  possess  himself  of  the  coimtry,  and  thus  have  figs  of 
his  own.  But  before  he  engaged  in  an  enterprize  of  that  im* 
portance,  he  thought  proper  to  assemble  hb  council,  and  col- 
lect the  opinions  of  the  principal  officers  of  his  court.  In  his 
speech  at  opening  the  council,  he  evidently  showed  his  desire 
of  revenge^  and  his  passion  for  military  glory.  The  best  way, 
therefore,  to  pay  court  to  this  young  monarch  was  by  flattering 
him  in  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  giving  his  impetuous  aims 
the  air  of  studied  designs.  Mardonius,  grown  neither  wiser 
nor  less  ambitious  by  his  own  bad  success,  began  by  extolling 
Xerxes  above  all  other  kings  that  had  gone  before.  He  urged 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  avenging  the  dishonour  done  to 
the  Persian  name ;  he  represented  the  Greeks  as  cowards, 
that  were  accidentally  successful ;  and  was  firmly  of  opinion, 
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that  tiiey  troirid  never  more  stand  even  tke  hdzard  of  a  battle). 
A  discourse,  tbat  i^o  nedii j  coineided  with  his  oWn  sentunents, 
iraa  veiy  pleasing  to  the  jovaag  moosrch ;  Ind  the  rest  of  the 
eonpatiy,  fay  Aeit  kMyks  and  their  sBence,  seenied  to  applaud 
Us  impetoosity.     But  Artabanus,  the  kingf  a.  uncle»  who  had 
long  learned  to  reverence  cdorage^  even  in  an  enemy,  and 
presttanng  npon  his  age  and  experience  to  speak  his  real  sen- 
tirneots,  rose  widi  an  honest  freedom  to  represent  the  intended 
expedition  in  its  true  li|^t«     **  Permit  me,  sir/'  said  he,  "to 
deliver  my  sentiments  npon  this  occasion,  with  a  liberty  suita- 
Me  to  my  age,  and  yonr  interest.    When  Darins,  y6ur  firther 
and  my  brother,  first  thonght  of  making  war  against  the  Scy- 
tUans,  I  nsed  aB  my  endeavomr  to  divert  him  from  it.    The 
]>eople  yon  are  going  to  attack  are  infinitely  more  formidable 
than  fl[ey«    If  the  Athenians  alone  could  defeat  the  numerous 
axBiy  commanded  by  Datia  and  Artaixfaemes,  what  ought  we 
td  expect  from  an  opposition  of  aD  the  states  of  Greece  united? 
Yoii  design  to  pass  from  Asia  into  Europe,  by  laying  a  bridge 
over  Ihe  sea.    But  what  if  tfie  Athenia«is  dbould  advance  and 
destroy  dni  bridge,  and  so  prevent  our  return  ?    Let  us  not 
coEpose  oiin^ielvBs  to  sueh  dangers,  as  we  have  no  sufiicient 
nfotrves  io  compel  us  to  face  them;  at  least,  let  iss  take  time 
te  reflect  upon  tt*    When  we  have  maturely  deUberated  upon 
an  affkar,  whatever  happens  to  be  the  success  of  it;  we  Ittve 
nothing  to  regret.     Predpitation  is  rnqsmdent,  and  is  ususdly 
unltueeealfDd.    Above  aD^  do  not  svrfTer  yourself,  great  prince, 
t6  lie  dasfiled  with  the  splendour  of  imaginary  glory.    The 
highest  and  the  most  lofty  trees  have  the  most  reason  to  dread 
tb^  thunder.     God  loves  to  humble  the  ostentatious,  and'i^e- 
serves  to  himself  alone  the  pride  of  importanee.    Aa  for  you»- 
M ardontuli,  who  so  eamestiy  urge  this  expedition;  if  it  must 
be  so;  lead  it  forward.    But  let  tin  kmg,  whose  life  ia  dear  to 
ua  all,  retmm  back  to  Persia.    In  the  mean  time,  let  you^ 
chBdietf  and  nniie  be  givenr  up  as  a  pledge,  to  answer  for  the 
suecess  of  the' war.    If  tlie  issue  be  favourable,  I  consent  that 
wSsm  be  put  to  death  ;*  but  if  it  be  otherwse,  aa  I  well  finresee, 
tfaear  t  deare  that  you:  and  your  children  may  meet  flie  reward 
of  taAness."     c 

This  advice,  which  was  rather  sincere  than  palatable,  was 
receiV(^d  b;^  Xeixbs'  with  a  degree  of  rage  ami  resentment. 

p  2 
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'*  Thank  die  gods/'  cried  he,  ^  that  tfara  art  my  fBAfb^mbro-' 
ther ;  were  it  not  for  diat>  thou  shonldeat  tUa  msmmi  meat 
the  just  reward  of  Hkj  andaeiona  befaaiwiir.  B«t  yoa  AaB 
hare  yonr  pnmdunent.  Remain  here  hehiad,  #nong  tha^  wk 
men ;  those  you  but  too  much  resemble  in  your  oawndice  and 
fear.  Stay  here,  whSe  I  march  at  the  head  of  my  tro<^, 
where  my  duty  and  glory  call  me/'  Upon  cooler  thonghii, 
however,  Xerxes  seemed  better  reeonciled  to  his  miole^s 
opinion.  When  the  first  emotions  of  his  anger  were  oTer, 
and  he  had  time  to  reflect  on  his  piUow  npon  the  diAtent 
counsels  that  were  given  him,  he  confessed  the  rashneas  of 
his  former  rebuke,  and  ingenuoudy  ascribed  it  to  heat  of 
youth,  and  the  ardour  of  passion.  He  oflered  to  come  over 
to  his  opinion,  at  the  same  time  assuring  the  couneil^  that 
from  his  dreams  he  had  every  encouragement  to  proceed  wiHi 
the  expedition.  So  ihuch  condescension  on  the  one  famd,  and 
liuch  favourable  omens  on  the  otiier,  determined*  die  wl^de 
council  to  second  his  inclinations.  They  fell  pro6trafee  befiMe 
him,  eager  to  show  their  submission  and  their  joy.  A  mo-^ 
narch,  thus  surrounded  by  flatterers,  aD  striving  whidh  should 
most  gratify  his  pride  and  passions,  could  not  long  eotttimie 
good,  though  naturally  inclined  to  virtue.  Xeixes»  tiieiefiiBe^ 
seems  a  character  thus  ruined  by  power,  exerting  his  natural 
justice  and  wisdom  at  short  intervals,  but  then  giving  way  to 
the  most  culpable  and  extravagant  excesses.  Thus,  tiie  eoon- 
cil  of  Artabanus  being  rejected,  and  that  of  MardoDins  fii- 
vourably  received,  the  most  extrusive  preparations  were  made 
fbr  carrying  on  the  war. 

The  greatness  of  tiiese  preparations  seemed  to  diow  tfcie 
high  sense  which  the  Persians  had  of  their  enemy*  Xerxes, 
that  he  might  omit  nothing  conducive  to  success,  entered  inlo 
an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  were,  at  that  timi^, 
the  most  potent  people  of  the  West;  with  whom  it  was*' ate 
pdated,  that  while  the  Persian  forces  should  attack  Grieece, 
the  Carthaginians  should  awe  the  Greek  colonies,  dispersed 
over  the  Mediterranean,  from  coming  to  their  asaistante,. 
TSmn  having  drained  all  the  East  to  compose  his  own  amj» 
and  the  West  to  supply  that  of  the  Carthaginians  und^  Amtt- 

K  M  ft^i^^  ^^*  ^*  ^*  ^^*  ^^™  ®"®*^  ***  order  to  enter  upon 
.^'         *  l|i8  war,  ten  years  ^cr  the  battle  of  Marathon^* 
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wasr  tbd*  place  vkere  tbe  vnrious  natioiis  that  were 
'imiipdted  t»  bb  baoam  were  to  aasemble.  His  fleet  whb  te 
ad?anee  utong  th^  oectft^  of  A^ia  Minor  towards  the  Helles- 
peMt; '  But^^,  m  doiiUiiig  the  cBpe  of  Momit  AHuw,  maiigr 
liliips  w«ce  de^iaed^^he  was  lesolTed  to  cut  a  passage  fhrougli 
Hiat  neAf  of  laad^^wkieh  joined  die  moantain  to  the  continent, 
and  thas  gire  his.  sMpping  a  shorter  and  safer  passage.  This 
eanal  was  a  nale  and  a  half  long,  and  hottowed  ont  fiom  a 
Ugh  mowitain.  It  required  imm^ise  Iskonr  to  perform  so 
gvaat  a  work,  bat  his  numbers  and  his  ambition  were  isuf-^ 
ficraiik  to  snrmoimt  all  difficulties*  To  mrge  on  the  undbr- 
tafciag  the  faster^  he  treated  his  labourers  with  the  greatest 
aevesity ;  wUe,  with  all  the  ostentation  of  an  eastern  prince, 
to  g«f6'  his  commands  to  the  monntain  to  sink  before  hiQi. 
f^.  Atiboa*  thoa  pro«d,  aspiring  mountain,  that  liftest  up  thy 
Iwad*  imto  the  heavens,  be  not  so  audacious  as  to  pat  ob- 
ataska'Sad  my  way;  if  thou  givest  me  that  opposition,  I  wiU 
4flBl  tbaoi  h^el  to  the  plain,  and  throw  thee  headlong  into  the 


aea.* 


As  tins  monarch  passed  on  Us  mardi  to  the  place  of  gen«»l 
.dtt^inatioB,  he  went  through  Cappadocia,  crossed  tiie  river 
Halys»  and  came  to  Calene^  a  city  of  I%rygia,  near  the 
-sosnce  of  the  river  Meander.  He  was  there  met  by  PytUas, 
« .Lfdian  prince^  who,  by  the  most  extreme  parsnnony  and 
oppaessspn,  had  become>  next  to  Xerxes,  the  most  opulent 
man  in  aft  the  Persian  empire.  His  treasures,  however,  were 
iiotsufiaieat  to  bay  off  the  attendance  of  his  eldest  son^  whom 
he  requested  might  be  permitted  to  remain  with  him,  as  he 
was  old  and  hel^iless.  He  had  before  offered  his  money, 
wUsh  amomrted  to  about  four  millions  sterling,  for  tiie  mo- 
aainA's  we ;  but  tins  Xerxes  had  refused :  and  now,  flnding 
amjmmg  prince  willing  to  mnain  with  Us  father,  he  was  so 
enraged^  itlwt  he  oommanjted  him  to  be  put  to  death  before 
Ida  ftfii^9  eyes*  Tlien  causing  the  dead  body  to  be  cut  in 
taroi  (ttid  one  pact  of  it  to  be  placed  on  the  righti  and  the 
^0Aier')«n  the  \e&^  he  made  the  whole  army  to  pass  between 
tii«n,.:tQ>  terar^  thdm  fi^m  a  reluctance  to  engage  by  his  e^- 
lHnpieik^.'h>  ..'"■: 

•  SrwiiShanffpsk  Xc^ces  niavched  to  Sardis,  and  in  the  open- 
ing of  *sgri%  diff^MBfedi  rUs  incufoh  down  toward  the  H:eiles 
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ppnt,  wkevd  htt  flmt  l»y  ki  all  tbeir  pomp*  ^xpwK69g  hk  ar- 
liYol*  H^re  being  atriyed,  be  wat  daairaDs  iof  taking  a  aunray 
of  all  Ilk  ibrQa(i>  wbiab  0Qinpd«(ed  a»  anny  wbieb  was  navar 
aqmm^  aitbev.  bafore  or  Moca,  {t  wa«  cowpcuad  of  tbe.  wmBt 
ffmetSol  natioQs  d  the  East,  and  of  pai^le  aoaicdy  knomi  to 
paatarity,  egpept  by  naina*  The  lamotieiat  India  poAtaibnlad 
its  supplies,  wH\e  the  aoldest  tracta  of  Scythiaaant  tbebaa- 
aistai>0a«.  Madas»  Paonians,  Baatrians,  Lydiana,  Aasyyians, 
HyreMians,  and  a4  bundled  other  oonntrieB,  of^varioiiafanni, 
oaadplexionf,  languages,  dresses,  and  anns*:  The  land  amy, 
wMab  he  brought  out  of  Ana,  oonaisted  of  sevaotaen  bandnid 
tbousand  foot*  iuid  fourscore  thousand  bone.  Iteea  banised 
thottscmd  mora,  that  were  added  upon  enaasing  diO'HellaapoBt, 
made  all  his  land  forces  together  amount  toabavetara^niyttaBB 
af  meot  His  fleet,  when  it  set  out  fToni<Aaia^  consisted)  of 
twelve  bundred  and  seven  vessels,  eaab  ceriying  twvl  bandied 
lam*  The  Bwmpeans  augmenled  fals  fleet  "with  aa*liusApad 
aild  t^pe^ty  vessels,  eaob  q{  which  omied  .two  bandaad  man. 
Besides  these,  there  were  a  thousand  smaller  vessels,  fitted 
for  catyying  pjfavisions  and  stocas ;  the  men  oantained  m  theae, 
with  ib&  (W9^Xr  amounted  to  ^  bandrad  thousand ;  aaiiMiit 
4ie  wbale  armyjpiigbt  be  said  to  amount  lo  iwa^mlUions  and  a 
ba]i&  which,  with  tb^  wwian,  slaves,  and  satlieni»  alwayam*- 
aompwyjung  a  Persim^army*  nngbt  make  the  labde  ahove.fiva 
iAiUioas  af  aaula:  a mavber,  if  lightly  eonteoted,  capable  of 
overturn^  the  gvaatestmaaarcby;  but  being  comnianded  by 
pire#wnptioa  a^d  igaoranca,  they  only  served  to  obatroct  and 
embanrasa  each  Qibar. 

Iiord  of  80  maay  aad  ancb  varioiis  subjeats,  Xisixes  fomid 
a  pleanure  M  laviewing  bis  forocs*  and  was  dasiaaits  of  baholA^ 
iog  a  naval  engagement,  of  whidi  be  bad  not  Uthcanla  been  a 
speotirtoiv  To  thia  end  a  throve  was  erected  for  him  ifKm  mi 
eminence,  and  in  that  situation beMdingaU  the  earth aoveiad 
witb  his  troops,  and  ail  the  sea  crowded  with  his  vessels^  be 
Mt  a  aeisf^t  joy  difiuae  itself  tbiougb  his  frame,  fimm  the  oen-^ 
sciousness  of  his  own  superisff  powers  But  all  the  wmdEings 
of  this  asonaroh'ft  mind  were  in  extieme  i  a  sudden  sadness 
soon  took  place  of  his  pleasure,  and,  dissolving  in  a  shower  of 
taars,  be  gave  himself  up  to  dm  veflactiaD,  that  not  one  of 
so  many  thousands  wonbl  be  alive  a  bundml  yearn  after* 


eveiy  t)€<$iiiTea^,  took  this  oo^^sulioii  to  discourse  widi  h&ai 
open  A^  i»li^Hn6s!l  i^d  mketlds  of  huflMin  Me.  Finding  Hbk 
fnore'diiitaiitp^lijeet  attended  to,  he  spoke  more  close) j  to  the 
ipt^i^etft  oGc^ion ;  insinoiated  his  doubts  of  tlie  ^uecesi)  of  th^ 
eycpiiiSltii6n';  'mg^fiik^  ma^y incotfvteiiietie^  flie  ainkyh^dto 
m^r,  if  not  flK>ixk  tihe  enemy^  art  least  horn  thear  own  imsahe^B. 
Se  lAeged,  liiftt  plagues,  fMntne^  tod  oooAisioii,  w^c^theno- 
•eeBSary^dttetidtoii  df  sUOh  uugby^tiahie  maltitades  by  l^d, 
atfd  iiM'  empty  {eim  was  €he  ottly  rei^acrd  ijf  sucoess*  But  it 
Was^  now  itk3  Islte  to^  tnim  this  yomtg  momuNsh  from  fa£i  purpose. 
'Stents  informed  hiir  moiiitor,  diat  great  actions  were  always 
flttlend<ed  with' pikyp6Ftiotiable  dling^r;  dad  that  if  hkpredd- 
6essoro  had'obsewed  such  soruptfloiis  and  t^orods  roles  of 
ccmdndty  tiie  P^irften  empire  wotdd  never  have  attained  to  iis 
present  height  ijt  glory. 

Xerxes,  iii  the  meacn  time,  had  given  orders  for  bniUiiiif  a 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  HeUespont,  for  the  tranliportii^  hk 
tHTtny  uito  Eoropt^.  This  nfirrrow  strait/  which  now  goes  by 
<&«  Bariie  of '^'Dttt4aikelles,  is  near  an  Engliaii  mSeot^r. 
]^  soon  alter  Ad  coinpletiori  of'  this  work,  a  violent  storm 
^tiisiiig,  th^' whole  Was  broken  and  destroyed,  andthe  iab^nr 
was  ta  ISe  n)aSerklsm  aAeW#  TJie  foyy  Of  X^rxes^,  upon  tins 
dlsappomtment,  wsrs^  attendod  wifli  eqnal  'extravagance  atad 
cfadty.  His  vei^anoe  kneW  ho  bonn^ ;  Hbtt  Woi-kmen,  Who 
hadnnd^tiken  the  task,  had  their  heads  struck  off  by  bis  orda* ; 
andtiuN;  the  sea  itself  also  might  know  its  dnty,  he  ordered 
it  to  be  lashed  as  a  delinquent,  and  a  pair  of  fetl^fs  to  be 
ihiv^wn 'itito  it  to  cteth  its  fiitnre  irregiilarities.  Thus 'hiiving 
given  vent  taf  Md  absurd  resenttnent,  two  bridgies  were  ordered 
to  be  bcdlt  in  the  place  of  the  former,  one  for  the  army  to  pasj^ 
over>  miidihe  other  for  ihe  baggage  and  the  beasts  of  tmrthlen. 
The  wi^hmen,  now  warned  by  <he  fate  of  their  predecessors^ 
bnderto^  to  giv^  their  labours  greater  stability :  they  placed 
"tfiree' ^hmkdjred  and  sixty  voxels  aoross  Ihe  strait,  some  of 
Ihem  hating  three  baidts  of  oars,  and  o^rer  fifty  oars  a  piece; 
*]%ey  Aen  «ast  lai^  anchors  into  Hie  water  09  boA  sides,  in 
ovder  to  fix  these  vesseli?  against  the  violence  of  the  witids  itod 
the  cnrrent.  They  Aen  ^ve  large  piles  into  the  earth,  with 
fau^e  rmq^  fastened  to  them,  to  which  were  tied  i^ii^vast^a^ 
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l^qpto  again  oyer  them,  fasteW  aad.joiMd  tigcibnw  w  «i 
tp  afl^«  for  a  flooi;^  or.  solid  .bottom*  WbM  thd^hole^^ 
waa  thqa  covpleted«  a  day  vas  appointed: far-  tkw 
oViar;  aiid>  as  soon  as  the  fat  rays  of  thesnn  began  tonj>paai:» 
sweet  odours  of  all  kinds  were  abttndnn%  seetteved  ovw  tbt 
new  work,  and  the  way  was  strewed  witb  myrtle,  A;t.  Ae 
same  time  Xerxies  poured  out  libations  inta  the  sen»  and» 
taming  his  face  towards  the  east^  worshipped  that  bright  hoh 
maofy,  which  is  the  god  of  the  Persians,  Then^  tbiewing 
the  vessel  which  had.h^ld  his  libation  into  the  sea>  together 
with  a  golden  cup  «id  Persian  cimeier,  he  went  forward^  and 
gave  ordem  for  the  anay  to  foUaw.  Tbi*  «»»e»a  tnua  ««» 
90  less  than  seven  days  aaiA  aeffea  mf^  passing  oven^:  wUb 
tbose^  who  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  maroii»  quidiened 
tb^  troopp  by  lashing  them  akmg ;  for  the  soldiers  of  the  East 
at  tha^^iiae,  and  to. this  very  day,  are  treated  like  slavesw  • 
,  Thus  this  immense  army  havmg  landed  in  £un^,  and  be* 
ing  joined  by  the  several  European  nations  that  acknewladged 
th^  P^rsiafi.  pow«r>  X^ckos  {Hrepared  for  maidbing  direatly 
^jnvard  into  Greeoe.  Beside  the  geqarab*  of  every  natiea^ 
VKJio^eacb  of  Uiem  commanded  the  doops  of  their  respective 
cwntiies»  the  land  army  was  commanded  by  six  Persian  ge*' 
neralSf  to  whom  all  the  rest  -were  subordinatew  These  w«ie 
])|[ar4omus,  Tirintatechmus,  Smerdonus,  Massistns*  Geatgm^ 
tOfA  Heg^hJ^aM^  Ten  thousand  Persians,  who.  were  oaUed 
ib/^  Immortal  Band,  were  commanded  by  Hydames^  whib; 
%f.  cavalry  and  the  fleet  had  their  own  respective  oonnnandf, 
ers,.  Be^e  those  who  were  attached  to  Xerxes  from  piin* 
ciple^  there  were  some  Greek  princes,  who,  either  from  mo« 
lives  pf  interest  or  fear,  followed  him  in  this  expeditiom 
Among  these  were  Artemisia,  queen  of  Halicacnas9U8,>  wdjio; 
afier  the  death  of  her  husband,  governed  the  kingdom  fear  her 
son«  She  had  brou|^  indeed  but  the  trifliHg  snocour  of  fivOi 
ships,  but  she  had  made  ample  amends  by  her  supenour  pni-^ 
dence,  conrage,  and  conduct.  Of  this  number  also  was  Do*. 
maratus,  the  exiled  king  of  Sparta,  who,  resenting  tiie  iadi^^ 
nit)(  Plftt  vipon  him  by  his  subjects,  took  refuge  in  the  Persian 
0<]^  v9D^  jndigiaaAt  spcictator  .of  its  texaries  and  slavish  ^anb^ 
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waaAUm  .n^B^mg^on^  4sqr  mh^A  by  XeilM  ff  hd  tftongltt  the 
GbeoiBita  would  •  daM  to  imt  lus  >  approaeh,  or  Would  yentim 
•P  oagagoiaeiiiC  wiA*aBOifi«»  diat  dnnA  up  whole  ritert  in  ffirir 
auBohr ^^ AbUK  greai  prinoo,^  cried  I>emanitas,  "Greece, 
fimm  *<)ie'  ln^giiaii)^  of  lioie,  has  been  trained  up  and  aoem^ 
tomod^to  poi^erty ;  but  the  defects  of  that  are  amply  recom*- 
pe&ied  by  "riitne^  lidrieh  wtedom  cultirates,  and  flie  laws  sup* 
port  in  vigiottr.  As  for  the  Lacediemomans,  as  they  have  been 
bred  «p  in  firoedom,  they  can  never  submit  to  be  slaves. 
Though  all  the  vest  of  the  Greeks  should  forsake  them,  Aough 
ftay  should  be  reduced  to  «  bend  of  a  thousand  men,  yet  stiD 
they  .would  face  every  danger,  to  preserve  what  fliey  hold 
dearer  ttian'  1^.  They  have  laws,  which  they  obey  with  more 
implicil  ndverence  than  your  subjects  are  obeyed  by  you.  By 
Ihoao  laws  they  are  forbid  to  fly  in  battle,  and  they  have  on^ 
the  aUemative  to  conquer  or  die."  Xerxes  was  not  ofTended 
wkh  flie  Uieity  of  Demaratus,  but,  smiling  at  his  bhmt  sin^ 
verity,  codered  his  amy  to  march  forward,  whBe  he  had  di«* 
feotod  Us  fleet  to  follow  him  along  the  coast,  and  to  regulate 
ll»|ir*>eoi0fso  by  his  motioBs. 

In  this.  sMBmer  he  pursued  his  course  without  any  interrupt 
ti00;  every  nation  near  which  he  approached  sending  him  tSt 
the  niailL»  of  homage  and  subjection.  Wherever  he  came>  he 
fowd  provisions  and  refreshments  prepared  beforehand,  pur^ 
mant  to  the  orders  he  had  given.  Every  city  he  anived  at 
ednmsied  itself  in  giving  him  the  most  magnificent  receptbm. 
l?he  vast  expense  of  these  feasts  gfsve  a  poor  Tfaracii^  an  6p^ 
povtittiijfy  of  reniarfcmg,  that  it  was  a  peculiar  favour  of  the 
gudsy^^that  Xerxes  could  eat  but  one  med  a  day.  Thus- did 
he  oontinue  his  march  through  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Th6»- 
8aly»  every  knee  beading  before  him  till  he  came  to  die  straitk 
of  TImpiiiopylfe,  where  he  first  found  an  ailny  prepared  to 
dispute' his  passage. 

^  ^This>  amy  was  a  body  of  Spartans,  led  on  by  Leonidas 
theikr  king;  who  had  beto  sent  thither  to  oppose  him.  As 
sooai  asf^  was  known  in  Gkreece  that  Xerxes  was  preparing  to 
kiTttdei^hat  country,  and  that  an  amy  of  m]Ui<ms  were  com- 
ing oar  with  determined  resolution  to  ruin  it,  every  state  seemed 
diffSsrently  affected  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  its  courage, 
oi(  JtB  sitQ«(ion«>   ^1^  SteiHani^  refused  tihiek'  aid,  beii^  kept 
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in  aire  by  Amflsar^lM  Cartbagiiiiaii.  Th^  GtMjrretfn  {»w- 
teiuLed  tbat  tiasj  wew  nvrnd-^boandi  iiiid>  woviA  neft  tot  timr 
flhq»  stir  'from  the  liaribonr*  Hie  GMtass,  bmiag  CMMMfiri 
the  Ddphic  oraole^  absdkiiely  detennlned.to  rmtfin  inAOtiw. 
The  Thewaliasa  and  MaoedonianB^  from  thw  ntnntiiMi,  m^fte 
obliged  to  aubnat  to  the  conqnem,  so  that  no  gtaeeavwe 
found  h»Id  enovgh  to  face  tUs  fbrnddaUe  amy  but  AAiena 
and  LacedaBiDon;  These  states  had  rsceMed  .]ntelBg«ttoo'«f 
the  ■  Persian  designs  from  Demaratns,  loi^  brfoee  Aey  'had 
been  i^ut  into  exaeution.  Tbey  had  ako  sent  ^es  to'  Sas£s, 
in  otder  to  ha?e  a  more  exa^  information  of  the  nnmber-  and 
quality  4if  the  enany^s  forces.  The  spies,  indeed,  wet^  seimd, 
bat  Xerxes  jordered  them  to  be  eoodneted  tfafoagh  UaanMy^ 
and  to  give  an  exact  aocaunt  of  what  they  had  seen  at  tfi^ 
return^  They  had  sent  deputies  to  all  tiie  ne^hbooring  9MM 
to  awidcen  their  ardour,  to  apprize  them  <tf'  tfaeiT'daiqpar,  and 
to  urge  the  necesdty  offigbtmg  for  Aeur  ooaomoa  safil^. 
But  all  Hieir  remonstrances  were  vain;  fear,  asraming^f the 
name  of  prudence,  offered  frirolons  excusesy  cmt  tetais  wlM 
were  inadmissible.  Belying,  therefbare^  on  ll^ir  owAatDength, 
diese  generous  states  resolved  to  &oe  the  danger  wi&  ffimt 
foroei^  and  oonquer  or  fall  in  the  cause  of:  freedom.  Having 
irammotted  a  general  council  at  the  Isthmus,  they  tib^e  so* 
lemnly  resolved  to  wave  all  private  qoarrets  or  pretemtkuiB^ 
and  join  against  Ae  common  danger..  '  • ' 

One  cannot,  without  astomshment,  ceflect  on  the*  ifitte^ 
jndily  of  the  Greeks,  who  detennmed  to  &ce  tlie  innunAirttbie 
army  of  Xeixes  with  sack  disproportioned  forces.  All^diiif 
ibrces  joined  togetiier  amounted  only  to  eleven  diousandtwo 
hundred  men..  But  they  were  aU  soldi^s,  bied  saaidst  fti« 
tigue  and  danger,  aU  determined  to  a  man  etth^  to  conquer 
ov  die.  Their  first  care,  however,  was  to  appoint  a  generaL 
It  was  then  that  the  most  able  and  experienced  captains,  tor-* 
rified  at  the  danger,  had  taken  the  resolution  of  notptesent- 
nig  themselves  as  candidatos.  Epieydes,  indeed,  a  gyeirt 
cfator,  bot  a  man  (rf  ignorance,  avmce,  and  ptesnmptfon, 
was  ready  to  lead  them  on ;  but,  under  his  guidwce,  notkiil^ 
could  be  hoped  for  but  confusion  and  disappointment.  In  tU» 
pressing  juncture,  therefore,  Themistocles,  conscious  of  his 
own  Qiq>acity,  and  waxwed  with  a  love  of  gloiy,  which  was 
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pealiia  proportiMi  to  tte  .danger,  reaahr^i  to  me  evopjr  art  to 
gj^  Imnself  apfwioted  to  -the  oommmoAk  For  tliis  puipose  lie 
used  fdl  hi3  uitexBHt^  and  annen  diatnliDted  UeSmbs  to  rematiekis 
aaoqielatar  ;'and  harrHig^!;;radfiedtiieaTariee  of  fipicydeSy  wUeh 
Wli0« lasiidiag {sisskai^ he:8Qoii fomdiiiiiuelf ^appoilltied'to  tfae 
eoaaaiaiid,  wUfih  was- tbe'darUng  objectjof  ins  aaibiiioii;' 

Bnt  in  this  pieaaing  ^xigenee,  it  .was  incranbaBt  oirAe 
Athoniaosto  avail  Ifaenlsrives  of  erery  f&mn.  thbt  mi^ht'  be 
semoeaUe^  faoireTelr  obnazknis  he  na^  appear  to  dteir're^ 
a^ateant    ISiere  were  many  iisefid.citiaeBS,  whomthey  hsfi, 
n^oo  some  faetioaa  disconteiits,  sent  ssto  banslanent,  and 
these  Hnef  now  repeiitiagly  wished  to  lestors.    Among  this 
aamber  was  Aiistides,  fliat  braTO  and  jnst  man,  who  had,  at 
the  batille  of  M aradion,  and  upon  other  occasions,  been  ift- 
8ii!anieAlaI  in  g^aaing  their  dietaries ;  and  who  had,  upon  all 
ocearioDS,  improved  tiiem,  by  tiie  disiateieBtedne«i  and  'mbe- 
grity  of  his  exanq>Ie.    This  ma^trate,  having  had  naiaErjr  con- 
jtefitft'WKtli  Themistodias,  wlio  was  his  rival  in  powear  and  fame, 
f»^>^ways  wished  to  supplant  him>  was  at  hngfli  condemned 
to-  go  into  banislanent  by  &e  power  bf  his  prevailing  faetion; 
Itwas  on^tiiatoccasiea  that  a  peasant,  wiiocoidd  not  write, 
msA  did  not  known  Aristiides  personally,  applied  to  himself, 
«id  desiFed  him  to  wnte  the  name  of  Aiislides  upon  Ae  riiell 
by  which  his  vote  was  given  against  him.     M  Has  he  dtnae 
you  any  wrong,"  said  Aristides,  ''^tibat  yon  are  for  condemning 
him  in  this  manner?"    **  No,"  replied  the  peasant,  *'  but  I 
lutttetohear  him  praised  for.  his  justice."    Aristides,  without 
saying  a  word  more,  calmly  i»6k  the  .Aell,  wrote  down  his 
vmxm  npoQ  it»  and  contentedly  retired  into  banisfansent.    Bdt 
tine  fffesent  distresses  of  Vs  country  were  now  an  object  ttat 
alroiigly  aolimted  his  return.    Even  Themistocles,  his  rital, 
WM  so  fer  from  xvmemberii^  his  old  resentments,  that  he  now 
«iei>%  desired  the  »«irtanoe  of  Us  connwl,  and  gave  up  «U 
JHS  pnvate  iMentmenti  to  the  good  of  the  state.    The  hatrc^d 
of -these  great  men  had  nothing  in  it  trf*  that  bitter  mid  impla- 
^Mb  spirit  wfaidi  prevaHed  among  the  Bomons  in  the  latter 
iMuni  of'tlie  repnl^e,   or  peihiqps  the  deiq>«rate  situaition 
fif  their  country  might  only  oceiq>y  tbdr  thoughts  at  that 
time. 

Bal  the  j^nep^ttatians  by  la«d  ahme  were  not  safBdent  to 
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.r^d tli» gfoiriDg dangw*  ItAeOtoiimhtA'tnMQAi^lMr 
land  amnes,  wMhont  ftmlier  saoeoor;  they  must  {aydbMn  im- 
,4iOB0.  Tboniitoelds,  iriu>  ssw  Hist  the  vkUay  lof  MiMiMm 
mnat  be  followed  bjr  mmy  more  befars'safety  eoidd^be  ^BOer- 
'tttBed»  had  prudently  caused  an  handled  galfiesto^be^liiffll, 
and  turned  att  his  thonglita  to  g^ve  AAena  b  superiorily  at  Ma. 
The  orade  had  declared  some  time  before,  that  Athens  should 
ody  defimd  herself  with  wooden  walls:  and  he  toA  tiie  ad- 
▼nntage  of  that  ambiguity  to  persnaifo  his  countrymen,  tihat 
>y  such  walk  was  only  meant  her  sfaipimig.  He  had  tike  ad- 
dress to  procm:e  some  money,  annually  coming  in  ih>m  silver 
mines  which  the  Atiienians  had  in  theff  district,'  to'diie  pur- 
poses of  equipping  siid  manning  diis  fleet ;  and  now,  tipon  tile 
appmadi  of  Xerxes,  the  confederates  found  themselves  «t  the 
head  of  a  very  poWerfol  squadron  of  two  handred  and  eighty 
sa3»  the  command  of  which  was  conferred  upon  Emybtades,  a 
JbaoedsBmonian. 

When  the  news  came  to  Athens,  that  the  Fernans  weie  on 
]die  point  of  invading  Greece,  and  that  to  this  end  they  wore 
.transporting  their  forces  by  sea,  ThemistoGles  adviaed  his  eemi- 
tiymen  to  quit  their  city,  embark  on  board  thdlf  gaUies,  and 
meet  thehr  ehemies  whOe  they  were  yet  at  a  distance«  To  this 
jBixpeditet  they  would  by  no  means  oons^it.  He  then  put 
hfattself  «t  the  head  of  their  army. 

All  measures  bemg  taken  that  this  biave  confederacy  could 
devise,  it  next  remmned  to  setde  in  what  place  tliey  should 
first  meet  the  Persians  in  the  field,  in  order  to  diqmte  Aeir 
eMtranoe  into  Greece.  The  people  ci  Thessaly  represented, 
tfaait,  at  they  were  mott  exposed,  and  fiiifit  liable  to  be  ai^ 
tacked  by  iSxe  enemy,  it  was  but  reasonable  that  their  seeuiity 
diould  be  the  first  object  of  attention.  The  Greeks,  wiOii^  lo 
pnfiteet  all  who  would  declare  in  their  qurniel,  in  pursuance  of 
ifiJB  request,  resolved  to  send  their  chief  forces  to  guard  tbe 
passage  which  separates  Macedonia  firom  Thessaly,  near'  the 
riter  Penens^  But  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  represent 
ing  tiiat  post  as  untenable,  tfiey  were  obliged  to  change  tteir 
miasufes;  and  at  fastres^ved  tosendabddyof  mM  to  guard 
Urn  pass  at  Thermopyke,  where  a  few  were  capable  of  acting 
against  numbers. 
:  Tb^mopylie  was  a  narrow  puss  of  twenty-five  feet  br*«d. 


^^meen  «Tbe«Algf(aad  Pkoris,  defended  by  tbeiemabi  of  a 
waUi  witb  gatoft  lo  it>  formeiiy  bulk  by  the  Fhoeians^  to  se- 
cia«  tibwi  agionst  the  ineuraioitt  of  their  neighbomiiig  enemy. 
From  these  gates,  and  some  hotbalhs,  whieh  were  at  the  en- 
trance into  Ike  pass»  the  strait  had  its  name.     This  iras 
pildied  npony  as  well  Irmt  tiie  narrowness  of  the  way,  as  lor 
its  vieiiK^  to  the  sea>  fipom  whence  the  land  forces  conld  oeea- 
sionaUy  receive  assistance  from  the  fleet.    Hie  command  of 
this  important,  pass  was  given  to  Leonidas,  one  of  the  Jrtwg^ 
of  Sparta,  iriio  led  tUth^  a  body  of  six  thonsimd  men.    Of 
these  tluree  hundred  w«re  Spartans,  the  rest  consiating  of 
Boeotians,  Corinthiaas,  Pboeians,  and  Arcadians,  allsm^as 
in  the  |ttesent  exigency  were  prepared  for  the  field,  and  were 
not-  afimd  of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy.    Each  of  these  had 
particiilar  conuoanders  of  their  own,  but  Leonidas  had  thb 
condnct  of  the  whole.    But  though  the  deteimiiied  resdulion 
of  these  troops  was  incapable  of  being  shaken,  tittle  Was  ex- 
pealed;  horn  the  nature  of  their  destination.    They  were  all 
along  taught  to  look  upon  themselves  as  a  forlorn^  hope^  only 
placed  th^ce  to  check  the  progress  of  the  ^nerny^  and  give 
them  a'foretaste  c^  the  desperate  valour  of  Greece ;  nor  weee 
even  oracles  wmiting  to  cfae^  iheir  aidoor.    It  had  be^i  de- 
dared,  dmt,  to  procure  liie  safety  of  Greece,  it  was  necessary 
that  a  king,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules,  riiouM  die. 
This  task  was^^  cheerfuOy  undertaken  by  Leonidas ;  and  as  he 
marched  out  jEh>m  Lacedsemon,  he  considered  himself  as  a 
wiBing  victim  offered  up  for  the  good  of  his  countiy.    -Hew^ 
Civer,  he  joyfoUy  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  lit^  braid, 
took  possession  of  his  post,  and,  with  delH>erate  despearaticd, 
waitsd  at  Thermopylie  for  the  coming  up  of  the  PerUaii 
army« 

Xerxes,  in  the  mean  time,  approached  with  his  numerous 
army,  flashed  with  success,  and  confid^t  of  vietoiy.  Hfi^ 
camp  exhibited  all  the  marks  of  eastern  magnifioenee  4md 
AsifUic  luxury.  He  expected  to  meet  no  dlistruction  on  his 
wa^  to  Greece;  he  led  on  his  forces  rather  to  ternfy  the 
cttNny  than  to  fight  them ;  great,  therefore,  was  his  surprise; 
tcfiwl  that  a  fow  despemte  men  were  determined  to  dis|mt6 
lus  passage.  He  had  all  along  flattered  himsdf,  that,  on  the 
fiiat  h^ndagof  his  anival,  the  Grecians  would^  betake  tfem- 
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selves  to  flif^:  nor  oauld  he  eter  be  pemladkMl  to  beiad¥^ 
vbat  Demttatns  Imd  asstued  him^  that,  at  the  &rsl  fta$  he 
oapEie  to>  hi§.  whde  armj  voold  be  pulf  to  a  stand.  H^  hiiii^ 
se^ .  took  a  view  of  tkeir  camps  aad  intrenebmeiifeiw  Tbe 
JjaoedBemoniaas  were  sotte  of  thesi  oabnly  amutiiig  tiieiii-' 
i^elves  with,  militaiy  eaLereia>9g,  others  trith  oorabiiq;'  thehr  Uatig 
hair.  He  inqpuied  the  reason  6{  this  conduot;  and  he  waa 
ioforiQed  that  it  wa9  the  Spartan  manner  of  |»eparaig^  Acbbk 
selves  for  battle.  Still,  however,  entertaining  some  hopes  of 
their  flight,  he  waited  four  days  to  give  them  lime  to  reflect 
on  the  greatn^s  of  their  danger ;  bat  they  slill  eontmned  gay 
and  unconcfflrn6d,  as  men  who  regarded  death  ai  the  end  <tf 
labour.  He  s^t  to  them  to  driver  np  d«r  ann^  LeoaUas, 
with  truly  Spartatf  contempt,  desked  him  to  ''  come  and  talce 
them."  He, offered,  if  they  would  lay  down  their  aims,  to 
receive  them  as  friends,  and  to  give  them  a  country  mudi 
larger  and  bett^  than  what  they  fought  for.  No  conrtry, 
they  replied,  was  worth  acceptance,  unless  won  by  virtue; 
and  that  for  their  arms,  they  should  want  them,  whether  m 
his  firieods,  or  i^uBmies.  Upon  thisy  the  monarch  addressed 
himself  to  Demaratus,  asking,  if  these  desperate  men  conht 
expect  to  oui-run  his  horses?  Demaratos  answered,  that  tbqr 
would  fight  it  out  to  the  last,  and  not  a  man  of  them  would 
survive  his  coui^y's  freedom.  Sob^  men  were  heard  te  say; 
that  the  Pen^ians  were  so  numerous,  that  their  darfs  woidd 
darken  the  sun.  Dieneces,  a  Spartan,  replied,  '*  Then  we  diaU 
fight  in  the  shade."   r 

Xeixes,  thus  treated  with  contempt,  at  length  ordered  a 
body  of  Modes  to  advance;  desiring  sash  aa  bad  lost  any  of 
their  relations  at  the  battle  of  MaradMm,  to  take  tlieir  revenge 
upon  the  present  occasion.  Accordingly  they  began  the  onset, 
but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  The  number  of  tiie  assail* 
ants  only  served  to  increase  their  confusion  ;  ilad  it  now  began 
to  appear,  that  Xerxes  had  many  f^^owers,  bat  few  soldiears. 
These  forces  being  routed  by  the  Greeimi  troops,  the  PersiaA 
Immortal  Band  was  brought  up,  consisting  of  ten  thousand 
men,  to  oppose  them.  Btit  these  w^re  as  ukumeoessM  as  Om 
former.  The  cha^  was  renewed  tibe  next  dliy,  Xeixes  en* 
deavouring  to  inspire  his  troops  with  the  prombes  of  reward^ 
siufce  he  found  they  were  dead  to  .the  sense  of  shame.    But 


th(R](^^0lr Db»Rge "ws  violent,  it wasio^fipofted ;  md  the 
Crfi^ifsfab  stm^i^  dosei;  ooimect^  m  a  body,  withstood  the 
ift^^  fliid  l6fli9dL  the  way  witb.PenHm  oaiea860&  J>iiriQg 
th<m  uii39PiiQ§9iif»l  09^aalt(i»  XeiXB8  ipnu  a  sqpectator,  sittiiq^ 
ufKiii  hi$.t]}ro»ii»  piaoMl'Upo&  an  tmnedce,  and  direotiiigp  ^ 
Oi4)o]r  of  haUkib.  mpetooiis  ia.  his  pod^  and.  roseutintat^  and 
BOir  aad  Aaa  s^n  to  ie{f>  from  his  seat^  whan. he  b^^d  hia 
innupa^  in  .^nd}«iw»  or  o0Smiig.  to  i^e  way. 

Tbos.did  the  Greeks  Iseep  tbeir.groiind  for  two  diQrs,  and.no 
power  on  earth  seemed  capable*  of  removing  them  £rom  their. 
adhrantagMos  sitnation*  XecoaB,  out  of  all  hopes  of  bemg. 
able  to  force  a  passe^e,  appeared  under  the  greatest  oour 
sttoixiation  $  but  be  w9b  reeved  from  his  ^nbarrassment  by 
the  appearaneeof  EpiaUes,  a  Trachinian,  who  had  deserted 
from  the  eneaiy,  and  undertook  to.  nhow  his  troops  a  secret 
path,  Umi  k4  through  the  defies  of  the  mountains,  and  thrpugh 
whieh  a  body  of  forces  mighH^  led  to  &U  upon  the  Orecsuas 
In  the  reaj?. .  He  quiofcly,  ther^ore»  dispatobed  a  body  of  twenty 
thousand  men  tbilher,  who,  narohing  a&  nig^,  arriyed,  at  tt^ 
bn^  <tf  day^.at  die  top  of  the.moumtain^  and  possessed  them* 
9elves  of  ^  adyantageoas  post. 

The  QfeeiB  were,  soon  apprized  of  this  misfortune ;  and 
Xieinadas*  seeing  that  his  post  was  no  longer  tenable,  advised 
the  troopr  of  his  alUes  to  retire,  and  reserve  themselves  for^ 
better  times;  and  the  future  safely  of  Greece*  As  for  him- 
self, »ad  \m  ^ow  Spartans,  they  we;re  obliged  by  thdr  kws 
not  to  fly ;  that  he  owed  a  life  to  his  country,  wd  that  it  waa 
now  bis  duty  to  fall  in  its  defence.  Thus  haviug  dismkised 
all  but  hiS:  tturae  hundred  Spartans,  with  some  Theqnans  mi 
ThdbanSf  in  all  not  a  thousand  meuj  he  exhorted  his  followers, 
in  tilgiesmost  cheerful  manner  to  prepare  for  death.  "  Coine^ 
my  faljiow  sokUersj"  says  h?,  ''  let  as  dine  cheecfuUy  here>  fov 
tq  night  we  shall  sup  with  Pluto."  His  men«  upon  hearing 
his  d^tprmined  purpose»  set  i^  a  loud  shout,  as  if  they  had 
bew  invited  to  a  banquet,  and  resolved  every  man  to  sell  his 
life  a^  dearly  as  be  could.  The  night  now  t^;an  to  advanee^ 
and  this  was  1i¥)U8^t  the  n^o^t  glorious  opportaaity  of  lieeting 
death  in  the  enemy's  ^amis  where  the  silence  would  &yanr 
despp3»tion,  and  hJde  4(^  s^tfillnefs  of  tfavQir  nmabera.  Thus 
res0lTod,'^y  made  du^^  to  tifte.Pewan  te^ts,  and,  ie  ikm 


with  kopes  of  suqiMiag  IIm  king.  Tto  abaowMj  «U«1  aitdi 
totkehocrorof  AeMeM:  >nd  the  >Vffw<aii,  ifliagiyott  earii 
otfier  widioat  dkiuMtioii,  Mtter  assislad  the  GhNwiaw  Ihetf^ 
fended  tiieiiiiehrM»  Tkne  laoeeee  leeaed  to  evown  tihe  iwh* 
MM  of  their  enterpmet  uaitil,  die  mommg  begiaaiiif  to  dMm, 
the  light  diiooTered  the  nnalhiees  of  their  wmberi.  They 
veie  800B»  therefore)  nmrouaded  by  tihe  Peieiaii  finces,  who, 
feeriBg  to  fidl  in  upon  them,  flnng  their  jayeUns  from  every 
quarter,  till  the  Oreeks,  not  so  maeh  eonfiiiered»  ae  tired  with 
coaqaering »  fell  mnidfit  heaps  of  the  filaaghtered  enemy,  hawing 
bdiiad  tibem  an  example  of  intr^idity  never  known  bef<»ie» 
I/eonidas  was  one  of  die  first  that  fell,  bbA  the  endeavonra  of 
die  Laeedmrnonians  to  defend  his  dead  body  were  inereAMe. 
It  was  fomid,  after  the  batde,  boiied  under  a  mountaia  of  the 
dead,  and  was  nailed  to  a  cross,  by  way  of  in&my,  by  die 
brutal  victor.  Of  all  the  train,  two  only  escaped,  whose  names 
were  Aristodemos  and  Banites.  The  latter,  iqK>n  his  retam 
to  Sparta,  was  branded  with  infiuay,  and  treated  with  snA 
contempt,  that  he  killed  himself*  Aiistodemus  reserved  hhn* 
self  for  another  occasion,  and,  by  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of 
Piatna,  recovered  that  honour  wfaidi  he  had  lost.  Some  thne 
after  this  transaction,  die  Amphyctions  ordered  a  magnificent 
monument  to  be  erected  over  those  brave  drfenders  of  diefr 
countiy,  and  Siraonides,  the  poet,  wrote  dieir  epitaph. 

Xerxes,  in  this  batde,  is  said  to  have  lost  twenty  thousand 
men,  among  whom  were  two  of  his  brotters.  But,  to  conceal 
die  greatoess  of  his  loss  from  the  army,  he  caused  all  but  a 
thousand  of  those  that  were  slain  to  be  buried  in  holes  indis* 
criminately;  however,  this  strategem  had  very  bad  success, 
for  when  the  soldiers  of  his  fleet  were  curtous  some  time  after 
in  taking  a  survey  of  die  field  of  batde,  they  discovered  the 
artifice,  and  urged  it  as  an  act  (^flagrant  impiety  against  hmi^ 

Dismayed  at  an  obstinacy  in  the  enemy  that  cost  him  so 
dear,  Xerxes  was,  for  some  dme,  more  inclined  to  try  his  for- 
tone  at  sea,  dian  to  proceed  immediately  into  the  coimtvy, 
whesehe  had  learned  firom  Dem«ratus,  that  eight  thousand 
Spartans,  such  as  he  had  but  lat^fou^t  with,  wens  ready 
to  receive  him.  Accordingly,  die  very  di^  of  the  batde  of 
Thennopyhe,  there  was  an  engagement  at  sea  between  die 
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ae9«llt9r-•niLy^iMll••^  .Tbtf  j  of  tli^,  w^m;  ]m«1  kHelyifevI  fow 
hondred  wsail^ls  in  ^Hrinpwi'tdKi.  tmi  ww  stitt  grMi%  aopemr 
to  Ihe  flwtof  vlli6>,GI«#ritim.  ToaBfiairtfai&lMabja.tiotory, 
tw9  Jnekndaed  J^^xmmtifmmk  iuid  indsn  to  take  a  compats, 
and  4raE{»is^:thi.6Mci0iis  IjrmgJa  ^  stmts  of  JEubeda ;  b^ 
tha  Gjreciaast  *ihwiig  iq^priaed  aC  Aeir  desigas,  set  sail  by 
iiight>-  aad  so^  by  a  ooimter  saquwe,  fell  in  with  them  wlufe 
tkey  w^re  tbis  sfi|)aKated  fiom  dieir  main  siyQadron,  took  and 
sa^  thirty,  f<»rced  the  lest  to  sea»  aad  theie,  by  stress  of  wear 
ther,  they  were  all  sooat  after  either  sank  or  strandgd.  SeO^ 
ragsdat  thes^  disappointments,,  the  Pendttis  bore  dewn  the 
naU  iday  with  Iheir  whole  fleet,  and,  drawing  up  in  fcnm  of  an 
hal£4BQeoB»  made  w  offer  of  battle,  which  the  Greeks  as  maa^- 
dilji  fiecepted.  The  Athenians^  having  been  reinforced  wilh 
thiee  and  fifl^.  j^il,  the  battle  was  Tery  obstinate  and  blaody; 
ajAd  the  success  |Mretty  nearly  eqoal  on  both  sides,  so  tfaatho^ 
p9f60»  teamed  ^Qont^  to  retire  in  good  order. 

AM  these  actions*  which  passed  ne£ir  Artenusa^  though  at 
that  <timejy94eaisivj&,{  yet  senred  not  a  litde  to  animate  aad  in- 
spire the  Atheni»n»,  nfho  were  now  tau^t  to  think  that  there 
was  j^thiffig'  either  fbqnidab|e  in  their  numbers,  or  useful  in 
the^siise  4^jth0  Pcffsiw  ^hips.  Thus  .strengthening  themsehres 
with  the  hfipes  of  more  Sfdendid  engagements,  they  sailed 
away  firom^  Artemisa,  and  stopped  at  Salamis,  where  they 
mii^imoat  eouY^oatly  assist  the  Athenians.    (  ) 

]#».  Ae  meao  time,  Xerxes  having  entwed  with,  lus  na^  * 
meronaaimy  inta  theisounti^  of  Phocis,  burned  and  plundered 
everji  |x>wai  thr^^ugh.whiph  he  passed.    The  inhabitants  of 
Pejkipianiiesii^rv^  were  natu^y  defended  by  their  iiraoeess^  ^ 
blei^tiiat»Mi>  as  their  country  was  joined  to  the  continent  loasdly 
by<#.fiQ^>^f  hnntd,  thought  it  the  most  prudent  way  to  d^fisnd 
the  i»AiA1«i:]l^y  M  wall,  tak^.sh^er  I^obiad  that  rampart,  aud^to^ 
leaiiie  tburegft  pfi&jreece  to  the  mer^y  fii  Uie  ocmqHeror^    The 
Athf^ime^/JiawetYfvr,  who^ejcouutry  lagr  without ibeislbmuy^ 
reip^«Milraied;lpudibr  a^aiu^t  4faia  cd^^eftioa,  and  eii()ea«^o«Qred 
to  pwfm^  ij^Grs^is  to.  f QQe  thi^  enenpiy  ii^  the  pbin.  ..Bat. 
prudtti»^  £{fi;:waitedft  ^Ski,  Th^^lx^;^  gSLY0,  themf  to  inMter-  , 
3taipd»4hll|^  %}tt^  th^ir  iQf^ii^iti|[}^  shouM  be  for. a  while  oveiran  - 
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by  the  httA^sroM  iirrader,  yi^  ttey  had  sttt  iimt  wooden  iniUi 
to  rely  on,  for  tlieir  iBeotirafl  ready  to  tnunport  tkott  to  muk 
of  their  settlemeiiti  ag  they  tfaoiight  prO|ier.  At  firit,  how* 
ever,  this  adrice  was  the  most  hateftd  that  coold  be  iaiagiiied. 
The  people  thought  themselves  inevittdbly  lost  if  they  shoohi 
once  abandon  the  temples  of  their  gods»  a^d  the  tombs  of  their 
ancestors.  Bui  Themistocles,  using  all  his  eloquence  and  ad* 
dress  to  work  upon  their  passions,  represented  to  them»  that 
Athens  did  not  oonsist  either  of  its  walls  or  its  houses,  bat  of 
its  citizens,  and  that  the  saving  of  these  was  the  true  preeenra^ 
tion  of  the  stato.  A  decree,  therefore,  was  pasied,  by  which 
it  was  ordained,  that  Atheis,  fora  whfle,  i^ould  be  givea.i^ 
m  trust  to  the  gods,  and  that  aU  Ihe  inhabitant^  whether  m 
freedom  or  slavery,  should  embark  on  boatd  the  fleet*  When 
they  began  to  prepare  for  tMs  extraordinary  embariration^  they 
had  recourse  to  the  council  of  Areopagus,  who,  from  funds  to 
us  uduiown,  distributed  eif^t  drachmas  to  every  man  who 
went  on  board.  In  this  calamitous  desertion,  Cimott»  thoiq^h 
very  yoimg,  was  seen  encouraging  the  cittsens  by  his  words 
and  example.  Bearing  in  his  hand  a  part  of  his  horse's  funii- 
ture,  he  went  to  offer  it  as  now  useless,  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, and  then  going  down  to  the  wat^Hside,  was  tiio  first 
that  ehe«rfully  went  on  board.  When  he  was  foUowed  by  the 
rest  of  the  city,  so  moving  and  melancholy  a  sif^t  cbrew  tean 
even  from  the  most  obdurate.  A  braVe,  generous,  p<dito,  and 
ancient  people,  now  forced  from  thrir  native  seats,  to  undeigo 
all  the  vicissitudes  and  dangers  of  the  sea;  to  impl<Hre  a  re- 
treat from  foreign  states,  and  give  up  their  native  lands  to  the 
spoiler,  was  a  most  moving  spectacle.  Yet  the  steadiness 
and  courage  of  some,  and  the  pious  resignation  of  all,  de- 
manded the  utmost  admiration.  The  youn^  and  adventurous 
embarked  for  Salamis ;  the  old,  the  women,  mml  children,  took 
shelter  at  the  city  of  Trezeae,  the  inhaUtants  of  which  goie- 
rously  offered  them  an  asylum.  They  even  allowed  thcMi  a 
maintenance  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  permitted  their 
children  to  gather  fruit  wherever  they  pleased,  and  appohiled 
masters  for  their  instruction.  But,  in  this  general  desertion, 
that  which  extremely  raised  the  cimpassion  of  all,  was  the 
great  number  of  old  meti  they  were  obliged  to  leave  in  the 
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city,  on  aceonnt  ot  tfaeir  age  aad  infiniiities.  Many  abo 
voldnlarily  remained  behind,  beiiefing  duit  die  citadel,  which 
they  had  fortified  with  woodM  ramparts,  was  what  the  orade 
p(ri!i^ted'<mt  for  general  seonrity.  To  heighten  this  scene  of 
general  distress,  the  matrons  were  seen  clinging  with  fond  af- 
fection to  the  places  in  which  they  had  so  long  resided ;  the 
wiyes  filled  the  streets  with  loud  lamentations,  and  even  tiie 
poor  domestic  animals  seemed  to  take  a  part  in  the  general 
concern.  It  was  impossible  to  see  those  poor  creatures  nm 
howling  and  crying  after  their  masters,  who  were  going  on 
shipboard,  without  being  strongly  affected.  Among  these,  the 
fatdtftdness  of  a  particular  dog  is  recorded,  who  jumped  into 
the  sea  after  his  master,  and  continued  swimming  as  near  as 
he  could  to  the  vessel  till  he  landed  at  Salamis,  and  died  the 
moment  after  upon  the  shore.  Those  few  inhabitants  that  re^ 
mained  behind  retired  into  the  citadel,  where,  literdly  inteN 
prating  flie  oracle,  they  fortified  it  as  well  as  they  could^  and 
patiently  awaitbd  the  invader^s  approach* 

Wfafl^  !Xer&es  was  continuing  his  march,  he  was  told  that 
the  Grecians  were  employed  in  seeing  the  games  and  combats 
then  celebrating  at  Olympia.  It  was  not  without  indignation 
that  he  found  Us  power  so  little  able  to  terrify  his  enemies,  or 
interrupt  their  amusements.  Having  sent  off  a  considerafate 
detac Wettt  of  his  army  to  plunder  the  temple  at  Delphbs, 
with  the  rest  he  marched  down  into  Attica,  'twere  he  found 
Afliens  deserted  of  aD  but  a  few  in  the  citadel.  These  men, 
despairing  of  succour,  and  unwilling  to  survive  ibe  loss  of  Aehr 
country,  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  accommodation ;  tbey 
boMly  withstood  the  first  assault,  and,  warmed  by  enthusiasm 
of  leiigion,  began  Jto  hope  for  success.  But  a  second  assault 
carried  Aeir  feeble  out- works ;  they  were  ell  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  citekdel  reduced  to  ashes.  Flushed  with  this  success, 
Xerxes  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Susa  with  the  news  of  has 
vi0lories>  and,'  at  &e  same  time,  sent  home  a  great  number  of 
pictures  and' stiitues,  among  which  were  those  of  Harmodkis 
and  ^Amtogiton. 

ta  4i6  mean  time,  the  confederate  Greeks  summoned  « 
council  of  war;  to  consult  upon  the  proper  manner  and' place 
of  oppostng  this  barbarous  inundation.  With  respect,  to  the 
operations  by  land^  it  was  universally  determined  to  defend 
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the  istimus  by  a  w«U,  and  Clec»[il>to(iui»  die  hNrtber  of  Leoni- 
das^  W9S  appoiated  to  ooitoitad  tbat  statmi;  bat  as. to  the 
operatioss  at  sea,  these  ware  not  so  geoeraUy  ^grafod  op. 
EuryUades  the  Spartan,  "Who  was  a|^oiiite4  to  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  was  for  having  it  advanoe  neai*  the  isthmus^  that 
it  might  CO 'Operate  with  the  army  at  land ;  but  Themistocles 
was  entirely  of  another  opinion,  and  assorted,  that  it  wonid  be 
tile  most  manifest  error  to  abandon  so  advantageous  a  post  as 
4hat  of  Salamis,  where  they  were  then  stationed.  Tbpy.  -were 
IM)W,  he  said,  in  possession  of  .the  naiprow  seasi,  wherc)  the 
ntn^ber  of  the  enemy  could  never,  avail  them;  that  the  only 
hope  now  left  the  Athenians  was  dieir  fleets  and  that  dns  mpst 
not  be  capriciously  given  up  by  ignorance  to  the  enemy.  £% 
•rjfbiades,  who  considered  himself  as  glanced  at,  could  not  con^ 
tain  his  resentment,  but  oSered  to  strike  Themistocles  for  his 
msolence.  **  Strike  me,*'  cried  the  Athenian,  ''  strike  me, 
but  l^ear  me."  His  moderation  and  his  reasoning  prevailed; 
the  generals  were  reconciled  to  each  other^  and  the  result  of 
ike  council  was,  that  they  should  preptgre  to  receive  tfau^  Per- 
sians on  the  isthmus  by  land,  and  in  thestrait  of  Salunis  by 
sea* 

Meanwhile  Xerxes^  i^ker  having  demolished'  and  buxn^ 
Athene,  marched  dovm  towards  the  sea,  tp  act  in  conjunction 
with  his  fleet,  whijch  he  had  determined  shoidd  once  mote 
come  to  an  engagement  with  the  ^lemy.  This  was  what  The- 
mistocles miost  ardently  desired  in  his  present  situation,  but  he 
was  fearful  his  confederates  would  not  have  courage*  to  abide 
the  encounter.  Tlidr  thoughts  were  stiU  bent  upon  sailing 
towards  the  isthmus,  and  assisting  their  army  in  case  of  dis- 
tress. Themistocles,  th^r^ore,  in  this  exigence,  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse^  to  one  of  those  stratagems  which  mark  su- 
pieriority  of  genius :  he  contrived  to  let  Xerxes  privately  un- 
derstand, that  the  confederates  were  now  assembled  at  Sida- 
mis,  preparing  for  flight,  and  that  it  would  be  an  easy  task  to 
attack  sgid  destroy  them.  This  information  was  attended  with 
the  desired  success.  Xerxes  gave  orders  to  his  fleet  to  isiir- 
round  Salamis  by  night,  in  order  to  prevent  an  escape  which 
he  so  much  dreaded. 

In  this  manner  the  Grecian  fleet  was  blocks  up»  ^^nd  no 
safety  remained  but  in  intrejudity  and  conqiiest.    Even  The- 
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niiitocles  biinself  was  not  apj^insed  of  the  ntudlion  of  Im  own 
forces  and  that  of  the  enemy;  all  the  narrow  stflaits  wero 
M()Cked  ^,  «nd  'the  rest  of  the  Persiasr  fleet  weie  sentifor,  to 
make  every  passage  im]Hr&cticabie.  In  this  exigence*  Ari»- 
tides,  in  whose  bosom  the  tova  of  hia  comitry  ahrays  {wemM 
ov^r  every  private  revenge,  was  resolved  toventore  aU,  91 
ord^  to  apprize  Themistocles  of  his  /situation  and  dangear* 
He  was  then  at  Egina,  wh»e  he  had  some  forcesi  under  his 
comniand,  and,  with  very  great dflnger,*  ventured  in-  a  amsH 
h^at  throngh  ell  Ae  fleet  of  tha  enemy  by  night  Upon  huid- 
ing,  he  made  tip  to  the  t^it  of  ThemistDoles^  and  addressed 
hhn  in  thefoHowing  mi^Mver: — **  If  we  are  wise,  Themis- 
tocles, we  shall  henceforth  lay  aside  Ihose  vain  and  puerile  dis- 
sensions which  have  hitherto  separated  us.  One  stiife,  and  a 
noble  emulation  it  is^  now  remains  for  us,  which  of  us  shall  be 
most  serviceable  to  our  coontiy.  It  is  yonrs  to  command  a^ 
a  general,  itis  mine  to  obey  as  a  subject:  and  happy  ahidl  I 
be,-  if  my  advice  omi  anyway  eontribnle  to  your  and  my  coun- 
^*8  glory."  He  then  informed  him  of  the  fleef  s  real  situa- 
tion, and  warmly  exhorted  him  to  give  battle  without  delay. 
Themistocles  felt  all  that  generous  gratitude  which  so  disin- 
terested a  conduct  demanded ;  and,  eager  to  show  a  return 
of  noble  firiendddp,  let  him  mto  all  his  projects  and  aims*  par- 
tienlarfy  this  last,  ^  suffering  hinuelf  to  be  smrroimded.  AAer 
this,  they  used  their  joint  authority  with  the  other  eommaadeis 
to  persuade  them  to  engage,  and  aceordii^fy  both  fleeta  pie- 
pared  themselves  for  battle.    O 

The  Gredan  fleet  consisted  of  tfuree  hnndsed  and  d§^ty 
ships,  the  Persian  fleet  was  much  more  numerous ;  but»  what- 
ever advantage  they  had  in  tmrnbers,  and  the  size  of  thdr 
ships,  they  fell  infinitely  short  of  the  Greeks  in  thmr  naval 
skill,  and  thenr  acquaintance  with  the  seas  where  they  fought ; 
but  it  waspartienlariy  in  th^  commander  that  the  Greeks 
had  the  advantage.  Eurybiades  had  nominally  the  conduct 
of  the  fleet,  but  Themistocles  in  reality  conducted  all  their 
operations.  Nothing  escaped  lus  vigilance,  and  he  knew  how 
to  improve  every  incident  to  the  greatest  advantage.  He 
therefore  deferred  the  onset,  until  a  wind,  which  at  that  time 
of  the  ye«r  was  periodical,  and  which  he  knew  would  be  fan 
voQUafoley  should  set  in.    As  soon  as  thb  arose>  die  signal 
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tm»  given  for  haMe,  tad  tke  ODeoiaa  fleet  Miled'  fonriiid  is 
'CKaet  order* 

Xerxes^  impntiiig  lus  fermw  iU  smeem  at  sea  to  Us*  am 
id>60Dcey  was  resolved  to  be  a  vitnaia  of  tke  piesent  ang^gop 
ment,  from  the  tq>  of  a  promontory,  wberelie  eauaed  a  tliBow 
to  be  erected  for  that  pnrpooe.    This  served^  in  se«ie  awa- 
aare,  to  animate  his  foreas,  who»  comoioas  of  their  kiag'a  ob^ 
jterrance  <^them,  resolyed  to  mmi  his  appkase.    The.  Pei^ 
rians;  therefore,  advaooed  with  saeh  eoaiage  aad  impetaositjr, 
BB  stirtick  the  enemy  with  terror,  bat  their  aidour  abcdsd  whea 
idle  engagement  became  dkiser.    The  nnmerous  disadvantages 
of  their  circumstances  e^d  Situation  then  began  to  uppeax. 
The  wind  blew  dBreotly  in  their  faces :  the  height  a^d  heavi- 
ness of  their  vessels  rendered  them  unwiddy  and  useless ;  even 
Ae  nnmber  of  their  ships»  in  the  narrow  sea  where  they  fought, 
oiily  served  to  embarrass  and.inerease  their  confusion.    The 
Xonians,  whom  Thendstocles  had  imploeed,  by  chforaivtoia  eo- 
g^av^n  along  the  rocks  of  the^oast,  to  remember  ft«»n  whenae 
ft^JT'darHred  their  original,  w^re  ^he  first  who  betook  theai- 
s^es  to  ffight.    In  the  other  wing  the  contest  iirasfor  s<mie 
filAe  doubtfuU  until  the  Phcwuoians  and  Oypriaos  being  driven 
on  shore,  the  rest  retired  in  great  disorder,  and  fell  fool  of 
each  other  in  theirTetEeaL    In  this  total  d9fbctisii,  Arteansia 
iitone  seemed  to  stop  the  progress  of  vtotory;  «tid,  |^  the  head 
of  h«r  -&ve  ships,  performed  incredSde  add  oif  valour.   Xences, 
who  was  a  spectator  of  her  conduct,  could  not  help  ciypp^  out, 
that  his  soldiers  behaved  like  women  in  the  coiifliat,  and  the 
vrobien  like  soldiers.    As  this  ^ueen,  from  her  signal  intre- 
pid^, was  become  very  obnoxious  to  the  Ath^ai^ns,  a  piiae 
WIM  set  upon  her  head;  sensUiie  of  which^  as  she  w#s  upon 
ike  point  df  Sailing  into  ibek  hands,  by  a  lUCky  turn  of  thought, 
she  pretended  to  desert  from  her  own  party,  and  to  lall  fyvi 
of  one  of  their  ships.    The  Gredis,  thus  coii6ladiiq;\^t  she 
either  belonged  to  them,  or  was  a  deserter,  permitted  her  to 
escape.    In  the  mean  time,  the  confederates  purtued  4he  Pem 
slan  fleet  on  every  side ;  some  were  intercepted  at  Iheistraite 
of  Attica,  many  were  sui^  and  more  taken.    Above  two 
hundred  were  burnt,  all  the  rest  were  du^persed;  and  the^rf- 
Hes,  ifreading  tiie  res^tknont  of  the  Oreeka,  as  well  as  ofitthe 
Persian  king,  made  the  best  of  their  wagr  to  theif  aytm  QoUftitay* 


Sadi'WBs  tb&tiUQeefls  of  tbe  knifle  of.  Sfilanis^'iii  wUeh  the 
PersiaDB  had  receif  ed  a  g^er^  Mow  than  iSney  bad  ever  hir 
thiito  eKperieii€ed^fiiaM>Gieepe.  ifrhemistodeBi  in  a  secret 
ooBTfflEsationwifliAiutides,  waB,  er>piitleiided  tobe,  soehited, 
mto  pvopoae  bnttUng  down  the  hridge  by  which  Xerxes  had 
Hiade  his  way  inte  E«rope.  Whether  llieitiistoofes  was  really 
sitieeie  in  the  proposal,  rtuiains  a^lonht ;  but  Aristides  nsed 
all  his  powoa  to  disniade  his  coei^tor  firoai  anch  an  nndei^ 
taking.  He  represented  to  hnn  the  danger  of  reAdcing  so 
pOW<^^l  va  enemy  to  desperation,  and  asserted,  that  it  waa 
Ins  wish  to  be  lelie^ied  irom  such  u  usurper  wiA  all  possible 
dispatch.  Themistoeles  at  onoe  acqinesced  in  his  reasons; 
and,  in  oyder  to  hasten  the  king^s-departure,  contrived  to  have 
him  secretly  informed,  that  the-Grecians  designed  to  break 
downi  the  bridge. 

'  Tbe  situation  of  Xeraces  was  such,  that  the  smallest  repidse 
was  now  sufficient  to  wean  him  from  his  darling  expedtrtion* 
AJtonidied  at.  the  Itfte  overdiipow,  and  alarmed  at  tins  new  in- 
formation, he  oidy  wanted  a  decent  pretext  for  r^eating, 
when  Mttrdonins  came  oonvenienfly  to  extricate  htan'ftom  his 
embarrassments.  He  began  by  extenuating  the  late  loss,  and 
the  many  expedients  that  remained  to  relieve  their  sitaatioB ; 
he  laid*  aO  the  Uame  of  flieir  defeat  upon  the  cowar^e  of  the 
aindlhffies,  and  tlmr  insincere  attachment  to  his  cause.  He 
advised  bun  to  return  speedily  to  his  kingdom,  lest  his  ill  sue- 
eem^  'and  fame,  "which  always  represents  things  worse  thim 
they  are,  should  Odcasion  any  commotions  in  his  absence.  He 
engaged,  if  he  would  leave  him  three  hundred  thousand  of 
hie  choice  troops,  to  subdue  aH  6«aece  with  gloiy.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  event  proved  otherwise,  he  would  take  aU 
the  blame  of  miscarriage,  and  suflbr  in  person,  if  it  were  to 
retrieve  the  honour  of  his  master.  This  advice  was  very  well 
received  by  Xerxes,  who,  thinking  enough  had  been  given  to 
glory,  when  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  prepared 
to  return  to  Persia  at  the  head  of  a  part  of  his  army ;  leaving 
the  other  part  of  it  with  Mardonius,  not  so  much  with  the 
hopes  of  reducing  Greece,  as  tlnough  the  fear  of  being 
pursued. 

These  resolutions  were  communicated  in  a  CouncO  held 
soon  after  the  fight ;  and  the  night  following,  the|fieet  set  sail 
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in  great  eonfuskm  towards  die  Hellespont^  and  took  np 
winter  quarters  at  Coma^^  The  king  Umsel^  leaving  the  ge- 
nerals to  take  care  of  the  ainiy^  hastenedwitb  a  small  rethrae 
to  the  sea  side,  wlneh'  he  reached  forty^fire  days  after  the  bat- 
4e  of  Sadomis.  •  Wh#n  he  arrived  at  Ihat  place^  he  lonqd  the 
bridge  broken  down  bj  Il»' violence  of  the  waves^  in  a  t^m* 
pesti  that  bad  lately  happened.  He  was  tiierefiwe  obliged  to 
pass thei strait  in  a  small  boat;  whidi  maaiier  of  set«ming/be' 
ii^eoiaafMured  to  the  ostentatiovs  method  in  which  he  had  set 
out^  rendered  his  disgrace  still  more  poignant  and  afflicting. 
The  army,  which  he  had  ordered  to  follow  him,  having  beeia 
unprovided  wkh  proviisions,  ^  suffered  great  hardships  by- the 
wayi  After  having  c(Nisumed  all  the.com  they  could  4nd» 
they  were  6b%ed  to  live  upon  herbs*  aild  even  upon  the  b^ 
and  leaves  of  trees.  Thus  harassed  and  fatig^ued,  a  pefttilaBce 
began,  to  complete  their  nnsery :  and»  after  afatiguing  jour- 
ney of  forty-five  days,  in  whidi  they  were  pursued  rather  by 
vultures  and  beasts  of  prey  than  by  men^  they  came  ta  the 
He&espmt,  where  they  crested  over.  They  mdrched  item 
th^noe  to  Sffrdis.  Such  wte  the  eod  of  Xeiaces'  expeditita 
fa^  Greece:  €^:mefisur(k  beguft  in  pride,  and  itermmated  in 
infainy.  •  Itisto.b0:^served»  however,  that  we  have  aU- this 
accdunt  from  the G^Qek;writ^B only,  who,  no  doubt,  hav^beeii 
partial  to  theii;  countrymen.  I  am  tcdd,  thit  the  Persiaa  his- 
terimis  represent  this  expedition  iti  a  very  different  %ht ;  and 
say,  ibat  the  ki^  was^eoaUed,  in/the.niidst  pf  bis  suooesses> 
td  Viuell:  an  insuirreetian  at  home.  Be  this  as  it  ^,  the  afiairs 
lof  Paraia  seined  after  that'  to  go  backward,  uiftU  the  time 
when  Alexander  led  a  conqu^rii^  ariny  of  Greeks  to  invade 
^m  in  tarn.    >  ' 
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PROM   THE   RETREAT   OP   XERXES  TO  THE   PEACE  CON- 
CLUDED  BETWEEN   THE   GREEKS   AND   PERSIANS. 

TiBB  first  object  the  Greeks  attended  to  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis  was  to  send  Ae  first  fruits  ^-^3524. 
of  the  rich  spoil  they  had  taken  from  the  Persians  to  Delphos« 
Considered  in  a  confederated  light,  they  were  ever  attentive 
to  the  duties  of  reKgion ;  and  though  their  sects  and  opi- 
nions in  philosophy  taught  mankind  to  entertain  but  very  mean 
ideas  of  the  object  of  public  worship,  yet  it  was  religion  that 
formed  their  bond  of  union,  and  for  a  while  held  them  feebly 
together.  When  that  bond  came  to  be  broken,  and  the  coun- 
cil 6f  the  Amphictyons  became  rather  a  political  than  a  re- 
ligious assembly,  the  general  tmion  no  longer  prevailed,^ and 
the  different  states  fell  a  sacrifice  to  flieir  own  contentions. 

The  joy  of  the  Greeks  upon  this  victory  was  general  and 
loud :  every  commander  had  his  share  of  honour,  but  the  glory 
of  Themistocles  eclipsed  that  of  all  the  rest.  It  was  a  custom 
in  Greece,  that,  after  a  battle,  the  commanding  officers  should 
declare  who  had  distinguished  tliemselves  most,  by  writing  the 
names  of  such  as  merited  ike  first  and  second  rewards.  On 
this  occasion  each  officer  concerned  adjudged  the  first  ratik  to 
himself,  but  all  allowed  the  second  to  Themistocles,  which  was, 
in  fact,  allowing  him  a  tacit  superiority.  This  was  farther  con- 
firmed by  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  carried  him  in  triumph  to 
Sparta ;  and  who,  having  adjudged  the  reward  of  valour  to 
iheir  own  countryman,  Eurybiades,  adjudged  diat  of  wisdom 
to  Themistocles*  'Riey  crowned, him  with  olive,  [Nresented 
him  with  a  rich  chariot,  and  conducted  him  with  three  hun- 
dred horse  to  the  confines  of  thdr  state.  But  there  was  an 
homage  paid  him  that  flattered  hb  pride  yet  more :  when  he 
appeared  at  the  Olympic  games,  the  spectators  received  him 
with  uncommon  acclamations.    As  soon  as  he  appeared  the 
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whole  aaiembly  rose  op  to  do  faim  honoiur :  nobody  reg«ided 
either  the  games  or  the  combatants;  Themistoeles  was  the 
only  spectacle  worth  their  attention*  Struck  wiHi  sudi  flatter- 
ing honours,  he  could  not  he^  ohs^ving,  that  he  that  day 
reaped  the  fruits  of  all  his  labours. 

After  the  Grecians  were  retunied  from  pursuing  the  Pendaii 
fleet,  Themistoeles  sailed  to  all  the  islands  that  had  eflponsed 
their  interests,  in  order  to  levy  contributions.  The  first  «he 
applied  to  was  that  of  Andros,  from  whose  inhabitants  he  re- 
quired a  considerable  sum.  ''  I  come,"  said  he,  '^  to  yon, 
accompanied  by  two  Mery^weiftd  divinities,  Persuarion  ^aad 
SFecessaty."  ''  Alas ! " .  r&phad  they,  ^'  we  ^o  have^divinitiee 
on  our,  aide.  Poverty  and  Impossibility."  In  consequence  of 
thk  «.ply,..he  blocked  them  «p  for  8»ie  time;  but,  fiaaing 
them  itoo  well  fortified^,  he  was  obliged  to  retire.  Some  <Kther 
islands,  however,  were  neither  iumished  with  so  nnich^x«aspQ, 
nor  so  much  power.  He-exacted  large  ««ms  from  all  ^neh 
as  were  incapable  :of  opposition;  and  these  contcibntwws  he 
chiefly  converted  to  his  own  private  advantage:  thus  showing 
in  his  4]twn  ebaiacter  two  veiy  oddly  assorted  gnaUties,  avarice 
and  a  love  -of  fame* 

Mai^onius,  who -rCTMunad  in  Greece  with- a  body  of  three 
hundred  -diousand  men,  passed  the  winter  in  Ttiessaly ;  and, 
in  the  beginning  of  spring,  led  them  down  into  the  proving 
of  Jftofi^otia.  From  thence  he  sent -Alexander,  king  of 'lAa- 
eedonia,  with  a  q^ndid  retinue,  to  Athens,  to  make  proposals 
£oe  an  nccommodation,  and  to  endeavour  to  maketbem  s^i^ 
Kate  tlieir  interests  from  the  general  cause  of  Greece.  He 
offered  to  nebuild  their  city,  to  give  them  a  cons^iarable  sum 
of  *nMneyr  to*suffer  them  to  e^oy  their  lipvS'Wd  constitution, 
and  tO'jpve  them  the  government  of  all  Greece.  The  Spar^ 
tans,  .alanaed  at  jthis  alluring-offer,  'dispatched b .m^ssanger  to 
Athens,  who  was  inslaructed  to  say,  that  they  lioped  the 
AthetiiiRns  entertained  juster  notions  of  true:  glory  .and  .pA^ 
trietism;  that  they  held  eihe  ecinunon  danger,  «by  which  the. 
xaripus.-<slates  of  ^Greece  were  .bound  to  <^e  aiutual  raid  to 
o^ch ether,  as  of  a  mmre  wgBnt  niitui^j.-imd,  at- least,  >4ittt 
4|ey4ilid  ar  .-jpseatei^  reverence  f<»r  th0  memory  of  ^w  illns- 
Iriiiiis^^^inaestarsjr  dMm  to^samfio^  those  mlysm  tl^^  hadso 
^lantly idefended  aad.delivered,  by  ,aeeftding-to>the  .is^Gun^iius 
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taifDf^wlHali  htd  hpfUK'frqpioseii  Tl|at  die  Athenknsiiuglrt 
not  hold  up  neeeasity  as  a  ptea  for  their  oooq>lyiag,  the 
^fBgtom  genesoudy  offeied  to  ihahitaip  their  nives  and 
dUldrea  at  their  own  eKpeose^  and  in  thek  own  oily.  Am^ 
tides  was  at  that  time  in  the  l^;faest  office,  being  foimqial 
atohon  at  Athens.  It  was  in  his  presence  that  the  kii^  of 
Maoed^i  made  his  {HrayHwals,  md  that  the  deputies  irom  ihi^ 
<4her  states  of  Greece  endearonred  to  avert  dte  force  of 
ijvm*  :Biit  Aiistides  wanted  no  piompter  bat  the,  natwnd 
dictates  of  his  own  heart  to  give  them  an  answer.  "  To 
men/'  -said  he,  "  bred  vip  to  pleasure  and  ignoranae,  it  is 
o«toral  to  proffer  great  rewards,  and  to  hope  by  bribes  to  bay 
1^  vktne.  Barbarians,  who  make  silver  and  gold  the<oh]ef 
Ejects  of  their  esteem,  may  be  excused  for  thinking,  to  oar* 
ropt  the  fidelity  of  a  people ;;  but  that  the  LaeedmmoBMM^ 
v^ho  etune  -to  remonstrate  agamst  these  offns,  should  siqipose 
tbey  'OonM  prevail,  was  indeed  surprising.  The  A  thfrniatps 
ht^v^^  the  common  liberty  of  Greece  entrusted  to  thoir  caie^ 
and  mountains  of  gold  are  not  able  to  shake  their  fidelkyw 
N^ ;  so  long  as  that  sun,  whicb  the  Poniaas  adoKe,*60iitinueB 
to  shine  with  wonted  splendour,  so  long  shdi  the  Athemaos 
be  mortal  enemies  to  the  Persians;  so  long  shall  they  con- 
tinne  'to  pursue  them  for  ravaging  their  lands,  for  bnmiQg 
flmir  houses,  -and  pollutiiig  their  temples :  such  is  the  answer- 
W0  returp  to  the  Persian  prpppsal :  and  you,"  continued  he^ 
ad^hmsing  himself  to  Alexander,  ''  if  you  are  truly  their 
friend,  refrain  for  the  future  from  being  the  bearer  of  sueh 
pKOpesab;  your  honour,  and  perhaps  even  your  safety,  de- 
mands it." 

The  treaty  hwg  thus  broke  up,  Mardonhis  prepared  'to 
act  with  vigour,  and  invaded  Attica,  which  the  Athenians 
wexe^ODpe  more  obliged  to  desert,  and*leave  to  hisiinry.  -Mc 
eittei^  Athttis  ten  months  alter  it  had  been  taken  by  Xeises» 
Ae  mhabitants  having  again  conveyed  themselves  toSalamis, 
KIkI  othc^  ndghbouiing  i^aces.  In  that  state  of  emle  and 
want  they  oentinued,  contented  with  all  their  sufferings;  since 
fqpaid  by  freed(»n.  £ven  X^oidas^ .  a  senator,  who  attempted 
t%^C(]^oiUB  a  «uhnii9sioii4  was  stoned  to  death,  while  his  wife 
wd MisUldien  -met  with  the  same  fate  from  the  women^  so 
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strong  was  tlie  aYersion  whkh  die  AtkentanB  {mi4  'ocilleel¥ed 
'aj^ciiBat  all  eoiiUn«tflicath)tis  irith  Persia.  '  *-  ^^'^' 

<>^<In  the  mean  tifiHe  ibe  Spartans,  vhose  iMtf  ii'wiiii^4§«ch 
ofperate  witli  the  Athenians  with  equal  ^ffdoar,  umnindfU  ^ 
4he  general  cause,  dnly  tiianght  of  making  prepttralSotis  'ka 
kheit  own  security,  and  iresolted  to  fortiff  Hie  isthmnsi'^itt 
orde^  to  IfiAder  the  enemy  from  entering  info^-B^opomiesos* 
This  the  Athenians  considered  as  a  base  and  tingFateAd  A^ 
ifeotioli ;  and  sent  deputies  to  'remonstrate  against  the  Spartan 
conduct.  These  had  orders  to  say,  that  if  Sparta  shotddpei^ 
i^stin  its  partial  method  of  seeking  secmity,  the' Athemaas 
ifould  follow  their  example;  and,  instead  of  suffering  all  f^r 
©reece,  would  turn  with  their  fleet  to  the  Persians,-  who,-  be- 
iiftg'  thus  masters  of  the  sea,  cotdd  invade  the  territory  of 
Sfyarta  whenever  they  should  think  proper.  These  menaeel 
had  so  good  an  effect,  that  fiye  thousand  men  were  privately 
dispatched,  each  attended  with  seven  Hdotes,  and  were  ae^ 
tuedty  upon  their  march  before  the  Spartans  gave  the  Atiie- 
«Aan  depnlies  any  answer. 

'  Malrdonius,  at  this  time,  had  left  Attica,  and  was  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  country  of  Boeotia,  where  he  resolved  to  wait  the 
dpproa^h  of  the  enemy,  as  he  could  there  draw  np  his  forces 
witii*  greater  ease  than  in  the  hilly  parts  of  Attica,  where  a 
few  might  be  opposed  to  numbers  with  greater  success.  '*  H^ 
encamped  by  the  river  Asopiis,  along  the  banks  of  whidi  bis 
ffifnny  extended,  consisting  of  three  hundred  thousand  figlltii^ 
ta.eh,      • 

Great  as  this  army  was,  the  Greeks,  with  much  inli^or 
forces,  resolved  to  meet  it  in  the  field.  Their  forces  were  by 
ttis  time  assembled,  and  amounted  to  seventy  thousand  men ; 
«>f  diese,  fivediousand  were  Spartans,  attended  by  thirty-five 
thousand  Helotes.  The  Atheniuis  amounted  to  eight  thou- 
sand, and  the  troops  of  the  allies  made  np  Uie  remainder,  in 
the  right  wing  of  tUs  army  the  Spartans  were  placed,  eattlh 
manded  by  Cleombrotus ;  in  the  left  wing  die  Athenians,  widi 
Aristides  at  their  head.  In  this  order  they  followed  Maido- 
nins  into  Boeotia,  determined  on  trymg  the  fate  of  abat^e,  and 
encamped  at  no  great  distance  from  them  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cythsnron.    Here  they  continned  for  some  time,  awaiting  m 
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^Mandfyi  empmse  n.  batlfe.  Umi  was  to  detormfne  the  fate  of 
Greece.  Somb  skurmisbiag  between  fke  Pecsian  cavaky  and 
the  wmg  ef  the' Gre^^ian  army,  in.wUah  the.  latter  \irere  suc^ 
i^ssAd^  geemed  to  giv^  a  presage  of  future  victory,  which; 
h<lwever»'  foir  t^i  daya»  deither  side  seemed  wiUing  to  stril^e 
for. 

WUle  the  t^o  anmes  were  thus  opposed,  waiting  the  mo^ 
feyoiuable  opportunity  of  engagiilg,  the  Greeks,  by  their  oin- 
taal  di^en^ioas,  were  on  the  point  of  losing  their  &eedo|ii  ^ 
satisfying  their  mtttual  jealousy.    The  first  di£|>Ute  that  atm^ 
in  the  army  was  begun  by  the  Tegeans,  who  contended  witli 
ibe  Athenians  upon  the  pomt  of  precedence.    They  wilUfig^ 
^oi9^d  the  Spartans  the  oommand  of  the  ri^t  wing,  as  they 
constantly  had  it ;  but  they  insisted  on  haying  the  left,  allof^ 
jaig,  that:they  had  earned  it  by  former  acts  of  valour  andweU- 
iuiawn  success.    The  dispiLte  ran  high,  a  mutinous  disposition 
began  to  pcevail  jn  all  parts  of  the  army,  and  the  enemy  we^ 
likely  to  become  yiotoiious  without  a.btow.    In  thw  ^general 
spirit  of  dissenaon,  Aristides  only  ssppeaaped  unmoved.     Loag 
noted  for  his  impsfftiality  and  justice,  all  parties  fixed  thm 
eyes  upon  him,  as  the  oidy  person  firom  wiucmi  they  oould  eaD- 
pect  a  pacifici^n.    Wherefore,  turning  hims^  to  the  Spavr 
tans,  and  some  of  ihe  rest  o£  the  confederates^  he  adobressad 
them. in  the  following  manner:  **  It  is  not  now  a  lime,  mgr 
finends,  to ;  dispute  of  the  merit  of  past  servioes,  for  all  boastiiig 
is  vain  in  the  day  of  danger.     Let  it  be  the  brave  man's  pvids 
to  own,  that  it  is  not  the  post  or  station  which  gives  courage 
or  which  can  take  it  away.    I  head  the  Athenians:  what- 
ever post  you  shall  assign,  us,  we  will  maintain  it,  and  will  en^ 
deavour  to  make  our  station,  wherever  we  are  placed,  the  post 
of  true  honour  and  military  glory.    We  axe  come  hither,  not 
to  contend  with  our  fiaends,  but  to  fight  with  our  enemiesT: 
not  to  boast  of  our  ancestors,  but  to  imitate  them.    This  hn^ 
He  wiU  distinguish  the  merit  of  each  city,  each  commander.; 
and  the  lowest  sentinel  will  share  the  honomr  of  the  day." 
Tim  speech  determined  the  council  of  war  in  favour  of  the 
.Atfaeiiiians,  who,  thereupon,  were  allowed  to  mamtain  their 
fanner  station.  ;  »!« 

-    ^fiUal  conspiracy^  in  tibe  midst  of  the  Athenians,  thrMtencill 
consequences  still  more  dangerous,  because  they  were  unseen. 
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JSonie  of  tb»  hmtst  aadridheitfiBBuiite,  iifcoloMl  wa^ 
fortones  in  the  war^  and  lost  their  oredftin  tiw  eity,  enleved 
into  a  conspiracy  to  deliver  ap  Oveee*  inco  the  hands  o#  te 
FerBians.  Arisiidefl,  iioweYCtr,  stiB  iratahM  in  the  serviee  of 
the  state,  was  eariy informed  of  theirmachniations»  aiid'in. 
stantly  laid  iheir  schemes  before  the  g^eneral  coonini.  N'ot^ 
withstanding,  he  was  contented  with  he^mg  eight  of  Ae  con- 
spirators arrested,  and  of  these*,  twa  oidy  wei«  reserved*  to 
Itial^  Yet  his  lenity,  or,  tocall  it  bf  a^tnier  mane.  Ins  pm- 
denoe,  wonid  not  p^finit  him  to  act  rigorously  even  against 
these :  as  he  knew^that  sevmiiy,  in  times  of  gmieral  dange«» 
would  but  depress  the  avdonr  of  the  army,  he  pennitted  tbem 
to  escape,  and  thus  saorificed  public  justiee  to  puWo  se:* 
cunty. 

-  Botii  aimies  had  now  continued  for  ten  days  in  sight  of 
each  other,  in  anxious  ttpectatioft  of  an  engagement;  holh 
wjffing  to  beg^,  yet  both  afraid  to  stnloe,  as  the  aggressor 
was  to  engage  at  a  disadirantage.  But  BiflardoiihMj  being  na- 
tarally  of  an  impatient,  fiery  ^Hsposition^  gnaw  veiy  uneai^  at 
m  long  a  ddby*  Besides^  he  had  only  a  few  provisions  toft 
fer  his  army,  and  the  Giscians  greWieveiydAyst»)i^;«rbyliw 
ariMBlia»of  fresh  supplies^  He  therefore  called  a  eounei  of 
mta^  to  dehberatawhethmr  he  should  give  battiei.  Artabasny, 
a  person  of  singular  mait  and-  gveat  experience,  was  of 
fo/fiaion^  that  th^  should  not  haaard  a  batd^,  but  tfaatitltey 
flhoiid  tetire  under  the  wsUa  of  Tfaelies;iidtile  die  enemy, 
ftnned'  of  various  troops,  and  suliject  to  diter^it  leaders, 
woidd  destroy  each  otfier  by  their  vaiieus  dissensions^  opnuj^t 
he-  partly  corrupted  to  give  up  the.  c<NBimon  caose.^  ftm 
epiinon  was  the  most  reasonable,:  batMardoains^  spuarreAea 
by*  his  natural  faapetuostty,  and  wearied)  witk  a  protracted  war> 
veaotved'  to  engage,  nor  had  tiiie  rest  couvage  to-conlnuttot  his 
vesolution.  The  result,  therefore,  was;  that  they  sheidd  g^ 
battle  the  next  day. 

HdsbeiBg resolved  on  the^sidti  of  Persn,  the  Greeks  wees 
not  less  pr^Mored  for  the  engagement;  for  they  had  heeaisb- 
eratiiy  appriaed  thenight  before,  by  Alexander,  king ^  ABi* 
cedon,  of  the  result  of  tibe  Persian  councils.  Paasanias,  Osom- 
Ibve,'  the  4^omnand«r  in:  chief,  gaveorders  to  Us  am^'to'pre*- 
•pareibeiaaelvies  foar  batde ;  and,  drawing  up  his  femes,  pfaieed 
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file  AtlieiiMis  GO  the  Tigl^/ as  beu^  liett^ 
PeriM  maim^  of  fightings  and  fldfihed  wMt  fermer  suocemi 
Wliefli^'it  was  fear  at  prttdence  tbtft' sn^gesldd  thb  change 
to  the  ganearaly  the  AtkeoiaiiB  took  the  post  of  hoamir  wifll 
exnUatioii;  nodiiaig  was  heard:  among  (hem  but  matual'  es* 
hortfttioM  to  htwfeift  and  a  steady  res^dution  to  conqneror 
faH.  Bat'MardoninSy  hearing  of  this  alteration  in  Ae^  dis^ 
positioii  of  the  Greeian  anny,  made  analteration  ako  in  his 
Dim.  This^  ako  once  more  produced  a  diaage  in  the  diq>o-> 
sitton  of  the  Ghpeeks ;  by  this  changing  and  reehanging  the  or-^ 
det  g£  battle^  nothing  farther  was  done  fbr  that  day* 

At  night  the'  Greeks  held  a  conncil  of  war,  in  which  it  was 
resolved,  that  they  should  decamp  from  their  present  intiiation'^ 
and  maich  to  another  more  conveniently  sitoated  dbr  wateiv 
As  their  removal  was  performed  in  the  ii^ht,  mush  disord^ 
ensued  9  and  in  the  morning,  Mardonins,  perceiving  them  scat;- 
tofed  over  the  plain,  supposed  that  tiiey  were  flying,  rather 
tiMm  retreating;  he  therefore  resolved  to  porsite  with  hi» 
wkoie  asmy;    The  Greeks,  perceiving  his-  design,  soon  cc^ 
Ie0ted  &mr  scattered  forces,  wliich  the  darkness  had  dis- 
persed but  not  intimidated,  and  hakmg  near  the -little  city  of 
Plataoa,  there  detennmed  to  wait  the  shoek  of  their  pursuers. 
The  batjbatiaft  forces  soon  came  i^>  to  the  engagement,  wMi 
th^  accoi^med  howlmg,  expecting  rather  to  plunder  than  to 
fi§^.    Tbd  Lacedflsmonians,  who  closed  up  the  rear  of  the 
Gvecian  army,  were  the  jGbrst  who  supported  the  shock  of  the 
assiahatts.    Hiey  were,  in  some  measure,  separated  fiom  tile 
r^t^of  the  army  by  the  obstinacy  of  one  of  their  own  regiments, 
who  consid^ed  their  retreat  as  contnury  to  the  idea  of  Spartan 
dis^^feie;  but,  still  consistiiig  of  a  formidable  body  of  men, 
fliey  w^re  in  a  csqpacity  of  making  head- against  the  invaders. 
CTo^o&g  themselves^  therrfore,  into  a  phalanx  j  they  stood 
impenetwfUe  imd   inmioveaUe  to   all   the   assaults  of  the 
eMmy; 

In  the  mean,  time,  the  Athenian  troops^  who  were  i^prtzed 
ef'tlie  4ittack»  qtndkly  tamed  back,  m  order<  to  assist  tiieir«d* 
Hds;  but  the  G^redks^  who  were  in  Persian  pay,  to  theniim- 
beir  of  five  ^^Msaad,  intercepted  their  retvnii  Thus  tiie 
ba^  WM  dMied  into  two,  and  fought  with  great*  mlour^ 
Vtaieiis  parts^  of  the  tield«    But  nothing  could  resist  the  weq;fat 
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of  theSiAHrtati  phflkiix»  i^lio,  aA«r  tonie  time*  bioka  m  aipoii 
the  P^X!Bian  force?;  end  put  tbem  into  disorder.  .  Is  tkh  ta« 
iliult/ M.tvrdonius,  attemptiiig  to  destroy  the  order  of  batUe, 
and  rushing  itito  the  midst  of  the  canuige,  was  .killed  by  Aimr 
nestus,  a  Spartan,  and  soon  after  all  his  army  betook  thcta* 
selves  to  flight »  The  other  Greek  troops  soon  followed  the 
hra¥e^e^^ple  set  them  by  Sparta,  and.  the  rout  becanege^ 
lieral.  Artabazus,  ¥^ho  c<»ninanded  a  body  of  ftrtjr  thoiisimd 
Persian^,  fled  with  them  towards  the  HdUespont,  while  Ihe 
rest  fortified  themselves  in  their  camp  with  wooden!  rampasti. 
There  they  were  attacked  by  the  Spartana,r  ^ho  were  not 
well  skilled  in  that  part  of  :war ;  but  the  Athenians  soon  came 
up  to  their. a^sistamie,  and  easily  efiGMed  a  breach  iu  thi» 
hasty  rampart.  It  was  than  that  the  slataghler  of  th0  enemy 
was  indiscriminate  and  terrible.  Of  all  the.  Permn  army  that 
had  taken  refuge  there,  not  four  thousand  men  escaped. 
Above  an  hundred  thousand  men  were  put  to  the  sword ;  and 
die  conquerors,  willing  to  rid  their  country  at  once  of  their 
tjerrible  invaders,  reftised  to  give  quajrter.  Hius  ^uied  tfie 
Persian  invasions  of  Greece,  nor  ever  after  was  the  Persian 
army  seen  to  cross  the  Hellespont* 

The  carnage  being  at  last  over,  the.Giraeks  buried  .their 
dead,  which  at  most  did  not  amount  to  ten  thousand  jnm; 
cmd  soon  after,  as  a  testimony  of  their'  gratitude  to  Heaven, 
they  caused  a  statue  of  Jupiter  to  be  made  at  the  general  et*- 
pense*  which  they  placed  in  his  temple  at  Olympia.  It  was  now 
that  the  first  funeral  games  and  funeral  orationfl  were  invented. 
They  were  meant  to  serve,  not  only  as  monuments  of  honour  to 
the  dead,  but  as  incitements  to  glory  to,  the  living*  The 
names  of  the  several  nations  of  Greece,  that  were  present  in 
the  engagement,  were  engraven  on  the  right  side  of  the  pe- 
destal of  the  statue  that  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter ;  the  Spar- 
tans first,  the  Athenians  next,  and  all  the  rest  in  order. 

While  success  attended  the  Grecian  arms  by  land,'  ^^y 
were  not  less  fortunate  at  sea.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Per- 
sjian  fleet,  after  the, defeat  at  Salamis^  wintered  at  CumsQ,  and 
in- the  spring  mov^  to  Satno^,  both  to.  i^ard  wcid  awe  t]^ 
coasts  of  Asia.  The  Grecians,  in  the  mean  while»  wem 
refitting  their  shipai  at  Mffno, ;  and,  being  Inqportuned  by.tbe 
Samiam^,  they  put  to  se^,  under  the  conduct  of  Leotychides 


Ad  Sjfrartadr  ^lid  X^htpjiTis  f&e  Af&eni^n.  *f%e  Pefrsians, 
Jtpprtzefl  of  their ^p^rtracH,  arid  having  long  experienced  fheli- 
own  inferiority,  would  Utti  tentnre  to  oppose  theM  at  sea,  but 
drew  up  theit  Aiips'  upon  larid  at  Mycate,  a  promontory  of 
Tonia,  ^hrere  they  fortified  <hem  With  a  wall  and  a  deep  trench, 
whfle  they  were  aliSO  projected  by  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
foot,  under  the  cortmarid  6(  TPigraneiS.  This,  however,  did 
iiof  deter  the  Greeks  from  fenturins^  to  attack  them.  Leo- 
tychides,  having  endeavoured  to  mak^  the  lonians  revolt, 
landed  his' forces,  and  the  next  day  prepared  for  the  aissafult. 
He  drew  up  his  army  in  two  bodies;  the  otie,  couslsting 
<^efly  of  Athenifltis  and  Corinthians,  kept  the  plain,  whilst  the 
otiier,  of  Lacedeemdnians,  marched  over  the  hills  and  preci- 
pices to  gain  the  highest  ground.  Th^  battle  being  joined, 
great  cottf  age  and  resolution  Was  shown  on  both  sides,  and  thd 
fortune  of  the  day  continued  for  a  long  time  in  suspense.  Thei 
defection  of  the  Greek  auxiliaries  in  the  Persian  army  fumerf 
the  fate  of  the  battle ;  the  Persians  wef^  Soon  routed,  and 
ptrt^ed  with  g;reat  slaughfei  id  their  very  tents.  The  Athe- 
inatis  ha'd  irtade  themselves  masters  of  the  field'  before  thd 
Lac^dsemotdans  couM  eotne  up  to  theh*  assistance ;  S6  that  alf 
me  ^hAreiltte^  had  in  the  actioti  was  to  disperse  some  Persiati 
<f odpS,  Irhieh  were  attempting  fd  make  a  regular  retreaff,  soori 
aflfcei*  their  iaiitpBltbs  WfercJ  forced,  and  all  their  vessels  bomt : 
so  ihslt  nothiiig  cottld  h^  more  complete  than  the  victory  at 
Mycate.  Tigxan^s,  die  Persian  general,  and  foify  thousand* 
men  of  Msi  antify,  lay  dead  on  the  fieM  of  battle ;  the  fleet  was 
destrbjf'M;  and  of  the  great  ariny  brought  into  Europie 
by  Xerxes,  scarcdy  one  man  reihsdned  to  carry  back  t&e 
tidings. 

Th*' battle  of  Plated  Htbb  fought  in  ihe  morning,  and  that 
of  If  jrt^fe  tt  th^  evfeitiil^  of  the^^ame  day.  But  what  is  very 
extraordin{tf)r/it  is  univcff sally  affirMed,  that  tlie  victory  ot 
Platsea  was  known  at  Mycale  before  the  battle  began,  though 
it  is  a  passage  of  several  days  from  one  place  to  the  other. 
It  is  toost  probable,  that  Leotychides  framed  the  report  to 
encourage  his  army,  and  incite  them  to  emulate  their  asso- 
ciates in  the  cause  of  freedom. 

During  these  misfortunes,  Xerxes,  who  had  been  the  cause 
of  ally  lay  at  Sardia,  expecting  the  event  of  Ids  expedition* 
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But  messengers  coming  every  lionr,  loaded  wiih  tfie  neirs  of 
some  fatal  disaster,  and  finding  himself  unable  to  retrieve  his 
afiairs,  he  retired  farther  into  the  comitry,  and  endeavoured  to 
•drown  in  luxury  and  riot  the  uneasy  reflections  of  his  success- 
less ambition.  To  the  want  of  success  abroad  was  added  the 
contempt  of  his  subjects  at  home ;  and  this  brought  on  a  train 
of  treasons,  insurrections,  sacrilege,  murder,  incest,  and  cru- 
elty ;  so  that  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  as  scandalous  as 
the  first  part  of  it  had  been  imfortunate. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  after  the  battle  of  Mycale,  set  sail  to- 
wards the  Hellespont,  in  order  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
bridges  which  Xerxes  had  built  over  that  strait ;  but  findiiig 
them  already  destroyed  by  the  tempestuous  weather,  they 
returned  home.  From  this  time  all  the  cities  of  Ionia  revolted 
Irom  the  Persians,  and  having  entered  into  the  general  con- 
federacy, most  of  them  preserved  their  liberty  during  the  time 
that  empire  subsisted. 

The  treasures  which  the  Persians  had  brought  into  Greece 
^^e  very  great,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  defeat,  became 
a  prey  to  the  conquerors.  From  this  period  the  Greeks  began 
to  lose  their  spirit  of  hardy  and  laborious  virtue,  and  to  adopt 
the  refined  indolence  and  captious  petulance,  and  the  bound- 
less love  of  pleasure,  which  extreme  wealth  is  ever  known  to, 
produce.  The  former  equality  of  the  people  now  began  to, 
le  broken,  and  while  one  part  of  the  inhabitants  rioted  in 
opulence  and  Itqi^ury,  another  was  seen  pining  in  want  and 
despair.  It  was  in  vain  that  philosophy  reared  its  head^  to 
stop  these  calamities;  its  voice  reaches  but  to  a  few;  the  great, 
and  the  little  vulgar  are  equally  deaf,  to  its  dictates.  From^ 
fliis  time  we  are  to  view  a  difierent  picture ;  and,  instead  of  a 
brave  and  refined  people,  confederating  against  tyranny,  we 
are  to  behold  an  enervated  and  factious  populace,  a  corrupt 
administration,  and  wealth  alone  making  distinction. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


PROM    THE   VICTORY   AT   MYGALE    TO    THE   BEGINNING 

OP   THE   PEL0P0NNE8IAN    WAR.  « 

r 

No  sooner  were  the  Greeks  £reed  from  the  ap-  ' 

prehensions  of  a  foreign  invasion,  than  they  began  *  ^^"^^ 

to  entertain  jealousies  of  each  other.  Indeed,  these  petty 
anikaosities  had  all  along  subsisted  among  them,  but  they  were 
kept  under  by  the  sense  of  general  danger^  As  this  collection 
of  republics  was  composed  of  states  entirely  dissimilar  in 
manners^  interests,  and  inclinations,  it  was  no  way  surprising 
to  find  its  parts  ever  at  variance  with  each  other.  The  first 
marks  of  jealousy,  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  army, 
exhibited  themselves  between  the  Athenians  and  Spartans. 
The  one  a  refined,  ambitious  state,  unwilling  to  admit  a  supe- 
rior in  the  general  confederacy :  the  other  a  hardy,  unpolished 
race,  which  could  never  think  of  admitting  a  feeble  state  as  an 
equal.  The  Athenians,  with  their  families,  being  returned  to 
their  own  country,  began  to  tlunk  of  rebuilding  the  city,  which 
had  been  almost  destroyed  during  the  Persian  war.  As  every 
new  foundation  aims  at  improving  the  old,  they  laid  a  plan  of 
strengthening  and  extending  their  walls,  and  giving  their  city 
at  once  more  magnificence  and  security.  Tins  was  but  na* 
tural.  However,  the  Lacedcemonians  conceived  a  jealousy  at 
this'  undertaking,  and  began  to  think,  that  Athens,  from  being 
mistress  of  the  seas,  would  soon  attempt  usurping  all  authority 
upon  land.  They  therefore  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Athenians, 
to  dissuade  them  from  this  undertaking;  giving  as  an  osten* 
sible  reason,  the  danger  such  fortifications  would  be  of  to  the 
genieral  confederacy,  if  .they  idiould  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Persians.  Tins  mesi^age  at  first  appeared  reasonable,  and 
the  Atiienians  put  an  immediate  stop  to  their  undertaking; 
but  Themistocles,  who,  rineethe  battle  of  Salamis,  continued 
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to  guide  in  Hie  assemblies  of  Athens,  easily  saw  through  the 
pretext,  and  advised  the  council  to  meet  their  dissimulati(»i 
with  similar  address.  He  therefore  answered  the  Spartan 
ambassadors,  that  the  Athenians  would  soon  send  an  embassy 
to  Lacedasmon,  in  which  itey  Wdtild  fully  satisfy  all  tiieir 
scruples.  Having  thus  gained  time,  he  procured  himself  to  be 
elected  for  that  important  fiegeciofion,  and  took  care  to  draw 
out  the  treaty  by  studied  delays.  He  had  previously  desired 
that  his  colleagues  should  fblldw  one  iiflef  auothet,  and  still 
he  alleged  at  Laoed»mon,  that  he  only  waited  for  their  arrival 
TO  determine  the  affair  at  a  single  audience.  During  all  tins 
time  the  wofk  wds  eariied  oft  at  Atheoi  with  the  utniMt 
vigour  and  industry :  the  woflien  and  cihildren^  strangen  and 
slaves,  were  all  employed  iti  it»  nor  was  it  interrttpt^  lor  il 
ringle  day.  It  was  in  vain  tfiiit  the  fitpartans  oonifilaiiMd  <rf 
fins  procedure ;  it  was  in  vain  t&at  they  tifged  Themistdcka  to 
hasten  his  business^  he  stisdflMtly  deni^  tbe  facl^  and  eit- 
treated  them  not  to  give  any  credit  to  loose  and  UBe  repo<fe. 
He  desited  they  would  send  agaitt^  and  inqake  into  the  iMk 
of  the  matter ;  and  at  the  sathe  time  advised  tber  Atheniaiiti  In 
detdn  the  Spartati  entoys  until  he  and  his  coHea^en^  aboidd 
return.  At  last,  finding  all  his  pretences  for  delay  exhutisted, 
he  boldly  demanded  M  audience,  and  knowing  that  the»  wtrtk 
was  fimdied,  be  no  longer  kept  on  the  mask.  He  flien  in-^ 
formed  the  Spartans,  iil  full  <:wiQneil,  that  AtiMms  litras  mfW  in 
^  condition  to  keep  out  an  raemy,  whether  foi^ign  or  do* 
nestic.  Tkat  what  his  c^tmtt^en  had  done  was  ooitforduMe 
liotfi  to  the  law  of  natfons>  and  the  oommoo  interest  ef  €fifeeo#. 
Every  dty  liad  a  right  U^  constdt  for  itd  own  safely,  williotit 
siAntitfiiqf  to  the  advice  or  control  4it  its  neig^lioulrs.  That 
what  had  been  dot^  Was  enthrely  in  consequence  of  Us 
advide :  and,  in  shorlj  tte^  whciteiret  injury  they  oBent^  hAft, 
ihiey  nrast  expect  it  Wotdd  be  t^ttoued  \sp&si  thdr  own  Ktribis- 
aadon,  who  we»e  itiH  detained  at  Athens^  These  deolanetiimft 
eirttosmely  d^[rteased  Urn  Iia^edftttimiiiaii ;  but,  ^ther  setisibl^ 
of  Hieii'  truth,  m  unwtting  to  ceofe  to  im  open  niptttTe»  they 
^disaeaiUed  flielr  resentmeni;  and  the  atttbanadiHtt  M  ^&Qk 
aides^  haring  ^U  suitabto  honour  paid  Afem,  returned  to  their 
reipi^eth^  dtie^.  Theittiiftooids  w»l  received  Hith  as  mlieh 
lejF  by  Im  fellow  citizens  aii»  if  he  iMIi  remtned  ftem  M^Bn|^ ; 
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m(i  i»  ms  of  %  fyfoatism  to  feflt  thrae  hcuioiics  vifliike 
highest  delight. 

:  Hwag  tb«s  tdieo  fxropor  pMoaiition^  &r  a^mring.  the  city, 
MsjMxt  fiftre  was  to  stmagtbea  ii»  port,  ai|4  fofln^i  ^hafhowr 
#1  once  qMcioiis  and  aecenB.  He  ^keigim  oli>lwied  a  decree, 
(dnit  eiireiy  year  they  should  haild  twenty  Teflsels,  io  oantiime 
wmi  angmei^  tbcif  faice  hy  flea;  and,  in  order  to  eagage  the 
gieator  munber  of  w«rkmea  and  sailara  to  lesont  to  Athqai^ 
he  caused  lurti^ilar  pninlegisii  aad  immiuiitiefl  to  he  graated 
te  them*  His  desigB  waa  tp  nfttdar  Athens  a  maritiiiie  city ; 
in  yfai^  lie  fiillenied  a  very  diflS»ent  system  of  politios  from 
;^ieir  fbnmer  govenififs,  who  beat  all  theiv  eflforts  to  alia? 
oate  ihe  mrnds  of  the  peo{de  tern  oommeioe  mid  nafal 
affairs. 

Bui  as  Mooes  itt  ome  part  is  apt  to  lead  onfto  designs  stiU 

IMve  extensive,    Thenustoeles  was  billing  to   oatstep  the 

bemida  of  jnsliGe  in  liie  prosecution  of  hb  darling  okjeots; 

lie  ereii  formed  a  plan  of  sapplanliiig  Spart^i,  ami  imakwig 

Athena  the  nniivayed  mistress  ef  Greeae.     On  a  certain  day, 

thereSoDe,  he  dedared,  in  a  fnH  assembly  of  the  people^  that 

he  had  a  Fcvy  important  design  to  propose,  but  whieh  jpoiild 

Qot  be  communieated  to  the  public,  as  the  execution  f  e<piiied 

anoKiey  and  dispatch.    He  therefore  desired  they  woqld  ap-< 

pmnt  a  person  to  whom  he  m%fat  esfdain  himself,  one  whose. 

judgment  might  direct,  and  whose  authority  might  ccmirmhim 

in  hia  des^fn.    It  was  not  easy  to  miss  the  wisest  and  the 

best  man  of  the  state,  and  ilrisiides  was  unanimously  chosen 

by  the  whole  assanibiy,  as  the  propeiest  person  to  weigh  the 

jnstiee  aa  well  as  the  ulslity  of  tl^  proposal.    Themistoeles, 

therrfove,  taldmg  bam  aside,  told  him,  that  ^  design  he  haA 

conceived  Was  to  bum  the  fleet  belonging  to  the  rest  of  ths^. 

Ctfeemn  states,  irinch  then  lay  in  a  nmghbonring  port,  and 

thns  peocure  Athens  an  undisputed  severmgnty  of  the  sea. 

Aristides,    inwardly  dbpleased  at  the  proposal,    made  no 

muwer,  but  returning  to  the  assenAly  mfoim^  diep,  that 

nothing  oonld  be  more  adfantageons  to  Athens  tlum  what 

Hiemistoeles  proposed,  but  that  nothing  could  be  more  ui>- 

joi^t,    Hie  peo]^,  still  possessed  of  a  share  of  remasaing 

virtaey  unanimonsl]^  declined  the  proposal,  without  knowing 

lis  eentanlSi  and  oonfemed  the  sumame  ef  '<  Just''  upon 
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Ajristides ;  a  title  still  the  more  flattering,  as  he  had  so  weB 
deserved  it. 

Thus  Athens,  being  restored  to  peace  and  security,  once 
more  began  to  apply  to  those  arts  that  adorn  life  and  secure 
fieedom.  The  people  began  to  asswne  a  greater  share  in  the 
government  of  the  state  than  they  had  hitherto  aspired  at,  and 
steps  were  every  day  taken  to  render  the  constitution  entirely 
popular.  Aristides  perceived  this,  and  justly  dreaded  the 
consequences  of  a  democratic  government :  he  therefore  pro- 
cured a  decree,  that  the  archons,  who  were  the  chief  mag^ 
trates  of  the  state,  should  be  chosen  indiscriminately  from  all 
ranks  of  the  Athenians  without  distinction.  Thus,  by  indulg- 
ing the  citizens  in  a  part  of  their  wishes,  he  secured  a  legal 
subordination  among  the  whole. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Grecians,  encouraged  by  their  foim^ 
victories,  resolved  to  send  a  fleet  to  deliver  their  confederates, 
who  still  groaned  beneath  the  Persian  yoke.  Pausanias  com- 
manded the  Spartan  fleet,  while  Aristides,  and  Cimon,  the 
son  of  Miltiades,  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  fleets  of 
AtheQs.  This  was  the  first  time  the  latter,  who  was  yet  very 
young,  was  placed,  in  a  sphere  for  the  exhibition  of  his  virtues. 
He  had  formerly  suffered,  himself  to  be  imprisoned  till  he 
could  pay  his  father's  fine ;  and  his  piety  upon  that  occasion 
gave  the  most  favourable  presage  of  hds  future  greatness. 
When  set  at  liberty,  his  services  in  war  soon  became  coni^- 
euous;  and  it  was  seen  that  he  acted  with  the  courage  of  his 
fiither,  the  judgment  of  Themistoeles,  and  with  more  sincerity 
than  either.  The  ingenuous  openness  of  his  temper  being 
easily  seen,  he  was  opposed  in  the  state  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  craft  and  subtlety  of  Themistocles,  and  thus  advanced  to 
the  highest  employments,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Under 
tliese  commanders  the  allied  fleet  first  directed  their  course  to 
the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where  they  restored  all  the  cities  to  their 
liberty ;  then,  steering  towards  the  Hellespont,  they,  attacked 
the  city  of  Byzantium,  of  which  they  made  themselves  mas- 
ters, and  took  a  vast  number  of  prisoners,  many  of  whom  were 
of  the  richest  and  most  considerable  families  of  Persia. 

The  success  of  this  expedition  was  not  more  flattering  ^to 
the. Greeks  than  in  .the  end  prejudicial  to  them.  A  deluge  of 
wealth  pouring  in,  corrupted  the  sunplicity,  and  tainted  4lie 
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manners  of  every  rank  of  people.    The  Athenians,  abreadjr 
skHled  in  the  arts  of  politeness  and  effeminacy,  concealed 
their  change  for  a  time ;  bnt  it  soon  broke  out  among  the 
Spartans,  and  Pausanias  himself,  their  commander,  was  the 
first  who  was  infected  with  the  contagion.     Being  naturally  of 
an  haughty  and  imperious  temper,  and  still  more  impressed 
with  the  gloomy  austerity  of  Sparta,  he  set  no  bounds  to  his 
ambition ;  he  treated  his  officers,  and  even  the  confederate 
generals,  with  severity,  arrogance,  and  disdain ;  and  so  much 
alienated  the  minds  of  the  soldiers,  that  he  was  forsaken  by 
all  the  confederates,  who  put  themselves  under  the  command 
and  protection  of  Aristides  and  Cimon.     This  haughty  and 
impolitic  conduct  was  the  means  of  transferring  the  sove* 
reignty  of  the  sea  from  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  Athenians; 
it  gave  a  bias  to  the  scale  of  the  Athenian  power,  which  no 
subsequent  effort  of  the  Spartans  could  possibly  counteracts 
Aristides  and  Cimon  had  ever  preserved  an  evenness  of  con- 
duct;  affable,  courteous,  and  obliging,  they  tempered  tfieir 
authority  with  mildness,  and  won,  by  their  gentle  manners, 
such  as  they  could  not  engage  by  their  benefits.     An  opposi- 
tion so  mortifying  could  not  but  be  displeasing  to  Pausanias. 
It  was  in  Vain  that  he  attempted  to  keep  up  his  authority  by 
pride  and  ostentation ;  Ins  importance  Bvaak  with  his  unpopu- 
larity ;  and  he  became  contemptible,  even  to  those  that  stiH 
acknowledged  his  command. 

Perhaps  it  was  from  these  motives  that  he  resolved  to  sacri- 
fice his  country  to  his  ambition,  and  give  up  to  the  Persians  a 
state,  where  he  could  no  longer  expect  to  dictate.  Be  this  as 
it  will,  he  made  overtures  for  gaining  the  favour  of  Xerxes ; 
and,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  at  the  court  of  that  mo*- 
narch,  he  suffered  some  of  his  more  exalted  prisoners  to  make 
their  escape  by  night.  These  prisoners  were  commissioned 
with  letters  to  Xerxes,  wherein  he  offered  to  deliver  up  Sparta 
and  all'  Greece,  on  condition  that  'he  would  give  him  his 
diAughter  in  marriage.  Xerxes  readily  hearkened  to  the  pro*- 
posal,  and  referred  him  to  Artabazus,  his  governor,  to  concert 
measures  witib  him  for  putting  it  in  execution.  He  also  fiir- 
Bished  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  to  be  distributed 
among  such  of  the  Grecian  states  as  would  join  in  the  con- 
spiracy. 


Jd^  HlfiTQfiY  OF  9lt|W7». 

How  lo^g  Urn  treaty  contiicuied  secret*  we  »xe  not  told^  bat 
it  was  discovered  at  Sparta  before  it  could  be  put  in  executiea^ 
aod  Pausaaias  .was  ordered  home  jto  take  bis  tjrial  for  -the  of-- 
fence.  The  proofs,  however,  agaipst  him>  were  not  sufficient 
fpr  ,coqyictiQi),  as  the  Epbori  had  made  it  a  rale  never  to  con- 
vict a  man  but  upon  the  plainest  evidence.  But  his  oommand 
was  taken  from  bim,  and  he  retired,  still  meditating  revenge, 
and  the  destruction  of  his  country.  It  was  not  long,  however> 
before  be  received  a  second  summons  to  appear  before  the 
Epbori,  for  fresh  crimes ;  and  a  number  of  his  own  slaves 
were  found  to  depose  against  him.  Still,  however,  he  had  the 
fortune  to  come  off;  the  mildness  of  the  Spartan  laws»  and 
the  authority  of  his  regal  office,  which  he  still  possessed,  con* 
q)iring  to  protect  him. 

.  Pausanias,  having  in  this  manner  twice  escaped  the  jn&tice 
of  his  country,  would  not,  however,  abandon  his  base  projects^ 
or  sacrifice  bis  resentment  to  his  safety.  Inupediately  npcwi 
bis  being  acquitted,  be  returned  to  the  sea  coasts,  wi^out  any 
authority  from  the  state,  and  still  continued  .to  cairy  on  his 
cocrespondence  with  Artabazus.  He  now  acted  with  such 
little  reserve,  that  his  conduct  was  knpwn  to  the  Ephorij^  and 
they  only  wanted  information  to  convict  him.  While  tbey 
were  thus  perplexed  for  want  of  evidence,  a* certain  slave,  who 
was  called  the  Argilian,  deiared  iheix  doubts,  and  came  with 
proofs  which  could  not  be  resisted.  This  man  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Pausanias  to  carry  a  letter  to  ArtabasEus,  and  he 
accordingly  prepared  himself  for  the  expedition ;  hut,  refloat^ 
ing  that  many  of  his  fellow  slav^  had  been  sent  on  similar 
messages,  and  seemg  oiQne  of  them  return,  be  was  induced  to 
open  the  packet  of  which  he  was  die  bearer,  and  there  he  dis- 
covered the  mystery,  and  his  own  danger.  It  seems  that  Pan- 
sanias  «i^  the  Persian  governor  had  agreed  to  put  to  death  all 
the  n^ssei^gerB  they  mutually  sent  to  each  other  as  soon  ^ 
tk^ir  letters  w^re  delivered,  that  there  might  be  no  poasibit^ 
leftof 'tracing  ont  o^  discovering  the  correspondenceu  This 
letter  he  'delivered  to  the  f^ibari,  who  were  now  convinced 
that  Parusanias  was  guilty ;  but,  for  a  more  thorough  confirma- 
tion! they  were  willing  to  have  it  firom  himself.  For  this  j^ur- 
|])Ose,  they  contrived  that  the  slave  should  take  saQctuary  in 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  as  for  safety  and  protection,  aad  nn-^ 
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d^r  a  pDetopc^  q(  $ti]^Mcatiiig  ^  d^ify  fer  t)»^  iq|UaQty  he 
h^  coim^ilted.  The  instoi^t  Pausanias  was  infm*^^  of  hfs 
slaye'e  behavf<)ur,  be  hast^Q^d  to  the  tepiqde  to  inquire  the 
wfiiBQn ;  where  ^e  slave  informed  him^  ihat,  hs^vipg  opened 
ttijs  iQJtjt^,  he  f^wd  the  conteots  &tal  to  himself,  ^  there- 
iQ^ire  t^ek  this  method  of  averting  the  danger.  Paus^nias,  jpr 
stead  of  d^nymg  the  fact,  endeavoured  rather  to  pa^iiy  tl^e 
slave,  ajtid  pr<90iised  him  a  large  reward  to  bribe  his  futur^  se- 
crecy. 3i|t  (dburing  this  interview,  the  Ephori  had  privately 
ported  persons  to  overhear  the  conversation,  and  they  soon 
dividged  bis  guilt.  The  moment,  therefore,  he  was  returned 
to  the  city,  the  Ephori  resolved  to  seize  him,  and  fyovfi  the 
aspect  of  one  of  these  magistrates  he  plainly  perceived  his 
danger :  he  therefore  flew  to  take  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  and  got  tlntber  be£M?e  his  pursuers  co^d  overtake 
hiin*  As  the  religion  of  the  stale  would  not  penoit  his  bekig 
taken  fomhly  from  thence,  the  pe<^le  stopped  up  the  ^trance 
with  gsreat  stenes,  and,  tearing  off  die  roof,  left  1dm  exposed  to 
the  iacleaency  of  the  weather.  After  a  short  stay,  he  was 
Sitarved  to  death :  and  in  Ihis  miserable  manner  died  the  ge- 
neral, who  had  led  on  the  vietorious  troops  to  the  field  of 
PlatsBa. 

The  fate  of  Pausaoias  soon  after  involved  that  of  Themis- 
tooles,  who  had  some  time  before  been  brushed,  an4  lived  in 
ffteaA  esteem  al  Argos,  A  passioi^e  thirst  of  glory,  and  a 
atrmg  desbre  to  command  arbitrarily  over  the  citizens,  had 
made  him  very  odicms  at  Athens.  He  had  Iwlt  near  his  house 
a-teiiple  in  botoour  of  Diana,  under  this  title,  "  To  Diaqa,  the 
Goddess  of  fiood  Counsel  ;*'  as  fainting  his  own  counsels  upon 
several  important  occasions,  and  thus  tacitly  reproachiog  his 
feUow  oitis^is  of  having  forgotten  them*  This,  though  a  small 
oS&uee,  was  sufficient  to  expel  him  from  so  fluctuating  and 
jealcws  B  stale  as  1h»t  of  Athens ;  but  he  was  now  accused  of 
having  participated  in,  and  having  been  privy  to,  the  designs 
pf  Pausanms.  In  fact  Pausaoias  had  communicated  to  him  all 
his  .designs,  but  TheaisAocles  had  rejected  his  pysoposals  with 
the  tvtmost  indignalion.  But  th^i  he  concealed  his  enterprizesj 
deHier  ^thinking  it  base  to  betray  the  secrets  trusted  to  his  con- 
fidence, or  imagining  it  impossible  for  such  dangerous  and  ill- 
omwerted  schemes  to  take  effect.  Be  this  ^  it  will>  upon  the 
domifai  of  Pmsanias,  it  appeared  that  a  correq^ndan^e  had 
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been  carried  on  between  them,  and  the  LacedaBmonians  de- 
clared themselves  his  accusers  before  the  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens.  Sach  of  the  citiaens  as  had  long^  either  en- 
Tied  or  feared  ThemistocleSy  now  joined  in  the  general  accn- 
sation,  and  urged  his  death  with  great  acrimony*  Aristidas 
alone,  who  had  long  been  his  open  opposer^  refused  to  join 
them  in  this  base  confederacy  against  him,  and  rejected  so 
mean  an  opportunity  of  revenge,  being  as  litde  inclined  to  de- 
list in  the  misfortunes  of  his  adversary,  as  he  had  before 
been  to  envy  his  successes.  It  was  in  vain  that  Themistocles 
answered  by  letters  to  the  calumnies  laid  against  him ;  it  was 
in  vain  that  he  alleged,  that  a  mind  like  his,  disdaining  slavery 
at  home,  could  thiiJi:  of  wishing  for  it  in  exile ;  the  people,  too 
strongly  wrought  upon  by  his  accusers,  sent  persons  to  seize 
and  bring  him  before  the  council  of  Greece.  Fortunately, 
however,  he  had  timely  notice  of  their  design,  and  went  to 
take  refuge  in  the  island  of  Corcyra ;  to  the  inhabitants  of 
which  he  had  formerly  done  signal  services.  From  thence  he 
fled  to  Epirus,  and  finding  himself  still  pursued  by  the  Athe* 
nians,  grown  at  length  desperate,  he  fled  to  Admetus,  king  of 
the  Molossians,  for  refuge.  There  he  first  practised  all  the 
abject  arts  of  a  man  obliged  to  sue  to  a  tyrant  for  succour. 
He  had,  upon  a  former  occasion,  been  instrumental  in  pre- 
venting the  Athenians  from  granting  aid  to  this  monarch,  and 
this  was  now  severely  remembered  against  lum.  AdmeCos 
was  from  home  at  the  time  Themistocles  came  to  implore  pro- 
tection ;  and,  upon  his  return,  he  was  surprised  to  find  his  old 
adversary,  who  had  come  to  put  himself  under  his  protection. 
As  soon  as  the  king  appeared,  Themistocles  took  that  mo* 
narch's  young  son  in  his  arms,  and,  seating  himself  amidst  the 
household  gods,  informed  him  of  the  cause  of  his  arrival,  and 
implored  his  clemency  and  protection.  Admetus,  surprised 
and  moved  with  compassion  at  seeing  the  greatest  man  of 
Greece  an  humble  suppliant  at  his  feet,  raised  him  immediately 
from  the  ground,  and  promised  him  protection.  Acoordinglyv 
when  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  came  to  demand  him, 
he  refused  absolutely  to  deliver  up  a  person  who  had  made  his 
palace  an  asylum,  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  it  would  afibrd  him 
safety  and  protection.  Thus  continuing  to  spend  the  close  of 
life  in  indolence  And  retirement,  having  learned  to  pardon  and' 
despise 'the  ingratitude  of  his  country,  he  expected  at  l^et 
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their  forgiveness.  But  Hie  Athenians  and  Lacedcemonians 
would  not  snffer  him  to  Uve  in  peace,  and  still  insisted  on 
having  hiln  delivered  up.  In  this  exigence^  as  the  king  found 
himself  unaUe  to  protect  his  illustrious  guest,  he  resolved  to 
promote  his  escape.  He  was  therefore  put  on  board  a 
merchant  ship,  which  was  sailing  to  Ionia,  and  his  quality  con- 
cesieA  with  the  utmost  precaution.  A  storm  having  carried  the 
dip  near  the  island  of  Naxos,  then  besieged  by  the  Athe- 
nians, the  imminent  danger  he  was  in  of  falling  into  their 
hands  compelled  him  to  discover  himself  to  the  pilot,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  steer  for  Asia ;  where,  arriving  at  Cumse, 
a  city  of  ^Eolia,  in  Asia  Minor,  he  was  from  thence  sent  under 
a  strong  guard,  and  in  one  of  those  covered  chariots  in  which 
the  Persians  were  accustomed  to  convey  their  wives,  to  the 
court  of  Sardis.   C 

When  the  unfortunate  exile  was  arrived  at  the  palace  of  the 
voluptuous  monarch  of  the  country,  he  waited  on  the  captain 
of  the  guard,  requesting  as  a  Grecian  stranger  to  have  per- 
mission to  speak  with  the  king.  The  officer  informed  him  of 
a  ceremony,  which  he  knew  was  insupportable  to  some  Greeks, 
but  without  which  none  were  allowed  that  honour :  this  was  to 
fall  prostrate  before  the  Persian  monarch,  and  to  worship  him 
as  the  living  image  of  the  gods  on  earth.  Themistocles,  who 
was  never  scrupulous  of  the  means  of  obtaining  what  he  sought^ 
promised  to  comply,  and  falling  on  his  face  before  the  king, 
in  the  Persian  manner,  declared  his  name,  his  country,  and 
misfortunes.  "  I  have  done,"  cried  he,  "  my  ungrateful 
countiy  services  more  than  once,  and  I  am  now  come  to  offer 
those  services  to  you.  My  life  is  in  your  hands :  you  may  now 
exert  your  clemency,  or  display  your  vengeance:  by  the  former 
you  will  preserve  a  faithful  suppliant ;  by  the  latter  you  will 
destroy  the  greatest  enemy  to  Greece."  The  king  made  him 
no  answer  at  this  audience,  though  he  was  struck  with  admi- 
ration at  his  eloquence  and  intrepidity ;  but  he  soon  gave  a 
loose  to  his  joy  for  the  event.  He  told  his  courtiers,  that  he 
considered  the  arrival  of  Themistocles  as  a  very  happy  inci- 
dent, and  wished  that  his  enemies  would  for  ever  pursue  the 
same  destructive  methods  of  banishing  from  among  them  the 
gQdd  and  wise.  His  joys  were  even  continued  in  a  dream.  At 
night  he  was  seen  to  start  from  his  sleep,  and  three  times  to 
cry  out,  "  I  have  got  Themistocles,  the  Athenian."     He  even 
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gare  him  diree  cities  for  hb  amfiportj  9iid  had  ^  mwitai]ie4 
in  the  utmost  aiBuence  and  spjeadoior,  Jt  is  said^  tb$it  vtf^ 
was  his  faYour  at  t^  Persian  poiirt,  and  so  great  W9S  the  eopr 
sideration  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  ranks  of  mool^d*  that, 
one  day  at  table,  he  was  faeiard  to  cry  out  to  bis  wife  9iid 
children  that  were  placed  there>  **  Children,  we  ^ould  b^ve 
been  certainly  mined,  if  we  had  not  been  fonnerly  undone.^ 

In  this  manner  he  lived  in  affluence  and  contested  slavery, 
until  the  king  began  to  thmk  of  employing  his  talents  in  sepd^ 
ing  him  at  the  head  of  an  army  against  Athens.     Although 
Themistocles  professed  himself  an  open  enemy  to  that  state, 
yet  he  still  harboured  a  latent  affection  for  it,  which  no  resent- 
ment could  remove.    The  consciousness  that  he  should  be  in- 
strumental in  overturning  a  city  which  had  been  made  to  flour 
rish  by  his  counsels,  gave  him  inexpressible  pain.     He  found 
himself  at  last  unable  to  sustain  the  conflict  between  hiii  gra- 
titude to  the  king  and  his  love  to  his  country ;  and,  therefore^ 
resolved  upon  dying,  as  the  only  means  of  escaping  from  hpui 
pei^Iexity.     He  therefore  prepared  a  solemn  sacrifice,   to 
which  he  invited  all  his  friends,  when,  after  embracing  them 
all,  and  taking  a  last  farewell,  he  swallowed  poison,  which  sooq 
put  an  end  to  his  life.    He  died  at  Magnesia,  aged  threescore 
and  five  years,  the  greatest  part  of  which  he  had  spent  in  the 
intrigues  and  bustles  of  acture  ^nployment.      Themistocles 
seemed  to  unite  in  himself  all  the  prominent  features  of  the 
Greek  character ;  sagacious,  eloquent,  and  brave,  yet  unproph 
cipled,  artful,  and  mercenary,  with  too  many  virtues  ever  to 
be  mentioned  as  a  despicable  character,  and  too  many  defects 
ever  to  be  considered  as  a  good  one. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  Themistocles  was  thus  become  the 
sport  of  fortune,  the  just  Aristides  attempted  a  nobler  path  to 
glory.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  command  of 
Greece  had  passed  from  Sparta  to  the  Athenians ;  and  it  was 
agreed  among  the  body  of  the  states,  that  their  common  ixe^r 
sure,  for  carrying  on  the  expenses  of  the  war  should  be  lodged 
in  the  island  of  Delos,  under  the  custody  of  a  man  of  a  clear 
head  and  ^n  uncorrupt  heart.  The  great  question,  therefore, 
was,  where  to  find  a  man  to  be  trusted  with  so  important  a 
charge,  and  stedfastly  known  to  prefer  the  public  interest  to 
his  own.  In  this  general  disquisition,  all  parties  at  last  cast 
|hehr  eyes  on  Aristides,  of  whom  Themistocles  used  jestingly 


to  Bay,  tliat  he  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of  a  strong  box^ 
in  ke^pfmg  safely  what  waiS  committed  to  his  diarge. 

The  conduct  of  Aiistides  in  his  discharge  of  this  duty,  only 
served  to  confirm  the  great  opinion  mankind  had  formed  of 
his  integrity.  He  presided  over  the  treasury  trith  the  core  of 
li  father  Over  his  family,  and  the  caution  of  a  miser  over  ifhat 
he  hoUU  dearer  than  life.  No  man  complaii^d  of  his  ad* 
ministration,  and  no  part  of  the  piiblio  money  was  exhausted 
in  vain.  He,  who  thus  contributed  to  make  government  rich, 
was  himself  very  poor ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  being  ashamed 
of  poverty,  that  he  considered  it  as  glorious  to  him  as  all  the 
victories  he  had  won.  It  happened,  upon  a  certain  occasion, 
Aat  Callias,  an  intimate  friend  and  relation  of  Aristides,  was 
stiimnoifed  before  the  judges  for  some  offence ;  and  one  of 
the  dkiet  objections  alleged  against  him  was,  that,  while  he 
rolled  in  affluence  and  luxury^  he  suffered  his  friend  and  rela- 
tion, Aristidei»,  to  remain  in  poverty  and  want.  Upon  thn 
occasi(m  Aristides  was  called  upon,  when  it  appeared  that 
Callia»  had  often  offered  to  share  his  fortune  with  him,  but 
that  he  declined  the  benefit;  asserting,  that  he  only  might  be 
fiaid  to  want>  who  permitted  his  appetites  to  transgress  the 
bounds  of  his  income;  and  that  he>  who  could  dispense 
vrith  a  few  things,  thus  rendered  himself  more  like  the  gods^ 
that  want  for  nothing. 

In  this  manner  he  lived,  just  in  his  public,  and  independent 
iti  his  private  capacity.  His  house  was  a  public  school  f6t 
virtue,  and  was  open  to  all  young  Athenians,  who  sought  wis^ 
dom^  0^  were  imibitious  of  power.  He  gave  them  the  kindest 
ireception,  heaid  them  with  patience,  mstmded  them  with  fa- 
iliiiiarity,  and  endeavoured,  above  all  things,  to  g^ve  thein  a 
jttst  value  for  themselves.  Among  the  rest  of  his  disciple, 
Ciilton,  ^ho  afterwards  made  such  a  distinguished  figure  in 
t&e  state,  was  one  of  the  foremost. 

History  does  not  mention  the  exact  time  or  place  of  faiil 
death ;  but  it  pays  the  most  glorious  testimony  to  his  di^^ 
terested  character,  in  telling  us,  that  he,  who  had  the  absolute 
disposal  of  all  the  public  treasures,  died  poor.  It  is  even  as- 
serted, that  he  did  not  leave  money  enough  behind  him  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  his  frmeral,  but  that  the  government  witt 
obliged  to  bear  the  chaise  e^  It^  and  to  maintain  his  family* 
His  davightera  Were  maified,  arid  hii^  son'  subsiifttd  dt  Hid  At 
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pease  of  the  puUie :  and  some  of  hk  grandchildren  Were  sup- 
ported by  a  pension,  equal  to  that  which  such  received  as  had 
been  victorious  at  the  Olympic  games.  But  the  greatest 
honour  which  his  countrymen  paid  to  his  memory  was  in 
giving  him  the  title  of  Just^  a  character  far  superior  to  alt  the 
empty  titles  of  wisdom  or  conquest ;  since  fortune  or  accident 
may  confer  wisdom  or  valour,  but  the  virtues  of  morality  are 
solely  of  our  own  making. 

Athens  being  in  this  manner  deprived  of  the  counsels  and 
integrity  of  her  two  greatest  magistrates,  room  was  now  made 
for  younger  ambition  to  step  forward ;  and  Gimon,  the  son  of 
Miltiades,  promised  to  act  his  part  with  dignity  and  honour, 
Cimon  had  spent  lus  youth  in  excesses,  from  the  bad  effect  of 
which  it  was  thought  no  effort  could  extricate  him.  When  he 
first  offered  to  gain  public  favour,  he  was  so  ill  received  by  the 
people,  prejudiced  against  him  for  his  former  follies,  that  he 
suffered  the  most  cruel  neglect.  But,  though  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  courage  and  abilities,  he  began  to  lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  public  respect,  being  contented  with  humbler  satis- 
factions. But  Aristides  perceiving  that  the  dissolute  turn  of 
mind  was  united  with  many  great  qualifications,  he  inspired 
him  with  firesh  hopes,  and  persuaded  him  once  more  to  renew 
the  onset.  He  now,  therefore,  entirely  changed  his  conduct, 
and,  laying  aside  his  juvenile  follies,  aimed  at  nothing  but 
what  was  great  and  noble.  Thus  he  became  not  inferior  to 
Miltiades  in  courage,  or  to  Themistocles  in  prudence^  and 
was  not  far  surpassed  by  Aristides  in  integrity. 

The  first  expedition  of  any  note,  to  the  command  of  which 
Cimon  was  appointed,  was  of  the  fleet  destined  to  scour  the 
Asiatic  seas.  When  he  was  arrived  at  Caria,  all  the  Chredan 
cities  upon  the  sea-coast  immediately  came  over  to  him ;  and 
the  rest,  which  were  garrisoned  by  the  Per»ans,  were  taken 
by  storm.  Thus,  by  his  conduct,  as  well  as  by  his  intelligence, 
the  whole  country  from  Ionia  to  Pamphylia  declared  against 
the  power  of  Persia,  and  joined  in  the  association  with 
Greece. 

The  capture  of  the  city  of  Eion  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  Boges  was  governor,  who  held  it  for 
his  master,  the  king  of  Persia,  with  a  firm  resolution  to  save 
it,  or  perish  in  its  fall.  It  was  in  his  power  to  have  capitu- 
lated with  the  besieges,  and  Cimon  had  often  offered  him 
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very  advaotageous  terms ;  but,  preferriiig  his  honour  to  big 
safety,  he  declined  all  treaty,  and  defended  his  station  with 
incredible  fury,  till  he  found  it  no  longer  possible  to  continue 
his  defence.  Being  at  last  in  the  utmost  want  of  provisions, 
he  threw  all  his  treasures  from  the  walls  into  the  river  Stry- 
mon,  after  which,  killing  his  wife  and  children,  he  laid  them 
upon  a  pile,  which  he  had  erected  for  &at  purpose,  and  then 
setting  fire  to  the  whole,  rushed  and  expired  in  the  midst  of 
the  flames. 

From  thence  Gimon  repaired  to  Scyrus,  an  island  inhabited 
by  a  set  of  piratical  Pelasgi  and  Dolopians.  Having  attacked 
and  dispersed  these  banditti^  he  planted  some  Athenian  colo- 
nies along  the  shores  of  the  ^gean  sea ;  the  trade  of  which 
was  now  laid  open  to  the  Greeks.  He  next  carried  the  arms 
of  Greece  into  Euboes^,  where  he  procured  the  alliance  of  the 
Carystians,  on  terms  of  his  own  proposing.  He  now  reduced 
Naxos  to  obedience ;  but,  having  found  the  inhabitants  very 
obstinate  and  refractory,  he  judged  it  proper  to  deprive  them 
of  their  freedom.  This  is  the  first  instance  in  which  any  de- 
pendent city  was  enslaved,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
confederacy.  But  such  stretches  of  power  soon  became  com-- 
mon  to  all  the  leading  states  in  Greece.  The  Athenians  had 
imposed  taxes  on  many  of  the  colonies,  and  of  the  cities  and 
islands  that  had  been  conquered.  These  taxes  the  people 
submitted  to  with  much  reluctance ;  and,  whenever  they  saw 
a  promising  opportunity,  they  were  sure  to  revolt.  Hence 
was  afforded  a  plea,  for  the  first  Grecian  general  that  might 
overcome  such  a  people,  to  rob  them  of  their  liberty, 

Cimon,  thus  proceeding  from  one  conquest  to  another,  was 
at  last  informed,  that  the  whole  Persian  fleet  was  anchored  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymidon,  where  they  expected  a  rer 
inforcement  of  ships  from  Phoenicia,  and  therefore  deferred 
an  engagement  till  then.  The  Athenian  general,  however, 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  prevent  this  junction,  and  raiiged  hi^ 
galleys  in  such  a  posture  as  to  prevent  it,  and  yet  compel  the 
enemy  to  an  engagement.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Persian 
fleet  retired  farther  up  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  Athenians 
stiU  pursued  them  up  the  stream,  until  they  were  obliged  to 
prepare  for  battle.  The  Persians,  having  the  superiority  of  a 
hui^dred  sail,  maintained  th^  conflict  for  some  time  with  great, 
intrepidity ;  but,  being  at  last  forced  on  shore,  they  who  came 


fiMt  Are^  fliemselve^  u^oli  land,  leaving  their  ettipty  tessd^ 
to  th^  enemy.  Thus,  beside  what  were  sunk,  the  Athenkm^ 
t66k  aboive  two  handred  ships ;  and,  foOowing  their  blow  npon 
laAd,  the  Greek  soldiers,  jumping  from  their  ships,  and  i^^tting 
np  ef  shout,  rati  furiously  tipoti  the  ^nemy,  who  sustained  the 
first  shocfk  with  great  resolution.  But,  at  lerigth,  the  Grecian 
talour  surmounted  the  enemy's  desperation ;  a  total  rout  of 
the  Persians  ensued,  numbers  were  made  prisoners,  atid  a 
great  quantity  of  plunder  seized,  which  was  found  in  their 
tents.  Thus  the  Greeks  obtained  a  double  victory  by  sea  mid 
liEtnd  upon  the  same  occasion. 

Gimion,  having  returned  successful  from  this  etpedltipD,  re- 
solved to  expend  those  treasures,  which  he  had  taken  in  war, 
in  beautifying  and  adorning  his  native  city.  A  taste  for  arcIiirT 
teeture  had  for  some  time  been  gaining  gpround  in  Greece^  and 
the  Athenians  gave  the  world  examples  in  this  art,  that  sur- 
pass all  others  to  Has  very  day.  Victories  so  very  humiliating 
to  the  pride  of  Persia,  induced  that  empire  at  last  to  think  of 
peace ;  and,  after  some  lime,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in  which 
th^  terms  were  very  honourable  on  the  side  of  Greece.  It 
wa9  stipulated,  that  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  should  be  Ml 
ifi  ^et  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  and  that  both  the  land  aitd 
sea  forces  of  the  Persians  should  be  kept  at  such  a  distatic^ 
trotn  the  Grecian  seas,  as  not  to  create  the  smallest  suspicion. 
Thus  entirely  eiided  the  Persian  war,  wMch  had  kept  the 
Grecian  states  united,  and  called  all  their  abilities  into  exer- 
tiou ;  from  that  time  forward,  those  enmities,  which  were  dis- 
sipated upon  the  common  foe,  began  to  be  turned  upon  each 
other :  the  Greeks  lost  all  warlike  spirit  in  petty  jealousies, 
and,  entirely  softened  by  the  refinements  and  luxuries  of 
peace,  prepared  ^emselves  for  submission  to  the  first  invadet 
of  tibeir  fireedom. 

'  About  this  ijtixe  the  study  of  philosophy  was  carried  b^ 
Ionia  to  Athens,  by  Athenagoras  the  Clazomenmn;  Poetry 
was,  at  the  same  time>  cultivated  by  Simomdes>  of  the  island 
df  Ceos,  who  sung  th^  exploits  of  his  country  in  a  style  be- 
coming their  valour.  His  writings,  hon^evet,  have  not  had 
merit  enough  to  preserve  them  from  oblivion ;  and  H  ma^f  be^ 
asserted,  that  mankind  never  suffer  any  iroA  to  be  lost,  which^ 
tends  to  make  them  tiiore  wise  ot  happy. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


PROAf   THB    PBAGB   WITH    PERSIA    TO    THB    PJSACB    Ol^ 

NIGIAS. 

TffE  State  of  Athens,  being  thns>  in  a  great  A^asiire,  freed 
from  its  fears  of  a  foreign  enemy>  began  to  cherish  intestine 
animosilieSj  and  its  citizens  labotired  with  every  art  to  mp^ 
plant  each  other  in  aiming  at  places  of  tnist  and  authority* 
Besides  Cimon,  who,  by  general  consent,  had  been  appointed 
to  condact  the  fleet  and  army,  others  endeavoured  to  take  the 
lead  at  home,  and  to  govern  with  less  hazard  the  opetations 
of  die  state.    The  foremost  in  this  attempt  was  Pericles,  who 
was  much  younger  than  Cimon,  and  of  a  quite  different  cha-^ 
racter.     Pericles  was  descended  from  the  greatest  and  most 
illustrious  families  of  Athens :  his  father,  Xantippus,  defeated 
the  Persians  at  Mycale ;  and  his  mother,  Agarista,  was  niece 
to  Gallisthenes,  who  expelled  the  tyrants,  and  establiished  a 
poptilar  government  in  Athens.     He  had  early  thoughts  of 
rising  in  thd  state,  and  tooVlessons  from  Anaxagoras,  in  the 
ptulosophy  of  nature.    He  studied  politics  with  great  assiduity, 
but  -particulariy  devoted  himself  to  eloquence,  which,  in  a . 
popular  state,  he  considered  as  the  fountain  of  all  promotion^ 
His  studies  were  crowned  with  success;  the  poets,  his  con- 
temporaries, affirm  that  his  eloquence  was  so  powerful,  that^ 
like  thulkder^  he  shook  and  astonished  all  Greece*     Ete  had 
the  art  of  lunting  force  and  beauty;  there  was  no  resisting; 
the  strength  of  his  arguments,  or  the  sweetness  of  his  delivery. 
Thucydides,  his  great  opponent,  was  often  heard  to  say,  that, 
though  he  had  often  overthrown  him,  the  power  of  his  per- 
suasioti  was  sudh,  that  the  audience  could  never  perceive  him 
fallen. 

To  this  eloquence  he  added  also  a  thorough  insight  into 
human  nature,  as  well  as  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  dis- 
position of  his  auditors.     It  was  a  constant  saying  with  him  to 
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himself,  **  Remember,  Perioleg,  thou  art  going  to  speak  to  men 
bom  in  the  arms  of  liberty,  and  do  thoa  take  care  to  flatter  them 
fai  their  ruling  passion/'  He  resembled  the  tyrant  I^sistratus, 
not  only  in  the  sweetness  of  his  voice,  but  the  features  of  his 
face,  and  his  whole  air  and  manner.  To  these  natural  and 
acquired  graces  he  added  those  of  fortune ;  he  was  very  rich, 
and  had  an  extensive  alliance  with  all  the  most  powerful  &-* 
milies  of  the  state. 

ft  '\  €      *  »  n  4  »  '11*'  ♦ 

The  death  of  Aristides,  the  banishment  of  Themistocles> 
and  the  absence  of  Cimon,  g^ve  opportunities  to  his  growing 
mWoj^'  Yet  he  ^t  fy^\  ccm^elek  Ws  designs  Vith  ih§  p^ 
ofttttiwft  r^erv^,  #* :  fi^fliilg  the  p^epl^  growixkg  more  «ai4 
n^^  i^  his.  io^esti  h^  set  Jhiiaself  ^t  d»0ir  h^£|4s  and  opq^osed 
tha  principal  men  of  tfc^  ^tate  with  gre»(;  fLfipeauffm^  of  di^ 
t6r^pAed  vir^e.  The  chi^  o^st^le  to  {uf  nse  wf^a  Pimoz^ 
w]ii[ose  caqc|our  and  Hbf^atity  bad.  gaiped  IfUm  a  nu#erQus  parly. 
q{  ^  rai^i^s  mid  deno|p^ia^9[Bs,  Jn  opposition  to  i^p^  Peri-t 
c)#  cf|llp4  in  popular  assi^tftpoo;  ft^dt  by  exp^dioig  Hne^ 
pul^ic  moni^y  in  bribejs,  )arg^sef»,  and  otb^  distributiQQSy  ha 
^^ily  g^Q64  the  mul^t^^o  M>  espouse  bisi  interests. 

Tb<iB  haying  laid  a  secure  fp^dation,  in  pop^arity,  he  next 
stf\k{ik  ^i  the  coundt  of  tl^  Axeopagus,  composed  of  ^  mos^ 
rffipecte^le  persons  of  f^l  Atheip^ ;  and,  by  tb^  assis^ai^ee  of  on^ 
Sphialtesi,  another  popular  champion,  he  drew  away  iQost 
c$^\|ses  from  the  cpgiubfaiM^  of  that  court,  and  bi^u^t  the 
whole  order  into  contempt.  In  this  niaaner,  wlpte  Cimoa  viia 
Pf8rpitte4  to  condupt  the  "^a^  abroad,  he  managed  aU  die  ^up* 
p]i0s^  at  hofijie ;  and,  as^  it  yrofi  his  interest  to  ke^p  CimoQ  at  9. 
di^twoe,  he  took  <?iMre  to  prpvide  )dm  y^iHk  a  suffi^denoy  of  (Or 
r^igft  employiaent. 
;  lu  fliis  i^t^te  of  parties^  at  Atihens,  an  oiswreotioii^  of  th^ 
Hf^tsBi  or  LapedsNi^oman  slaves,  gave  an  oi^rti^nity  of 
tidying  the  strength  of  either*  These  men,  who  bMx  ^X  se^ 
v^al  c^turies^  groped  under  the  yoke  of  oppr^ssioai,  and 
ha4  been  excluded  friW  ^Q  hopes  of  rifivig,  merely  by  the  iur 
flpenoe  of  an  unjust  prejudi^,  at  last  took  up  arps  ^akist 
their  masters,  and  threatened  no  less  than  the  destructipik  oS 
the  Spartan  state.  lo.  t]iis  extremity  the  I^oeda&monians  sent 
to  Athens  to  implore  succour ;  but  this,  was  oppqsed  by  !]ISphir 
attesu  who  declared,  tjbat  it  would  be  no  way  advisable  to  %fh. 
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sist  them^  or  h)  make  a  rival  city  powerful  by  their  asgbtance. 
On  the  other  haiid>  Cinion  esfioused  the  cause  of  Sparta^  de^ 
elaring,  that  it  was  weak  and  inconsistent  to  itiaim  the  Greciaii 
eonfederaby,  by  suffering  one  of  its  members  to  be  tamely 
lopped  away^  His  opinion  for  this  time  prevailed :  he  traa 
perVnitted  to  march  forth>  ai  the  head  of  a  numerous  body,  to 
thetf  relief^  and  the  insturreetioii  was  quelled  at  their  approach. 
But^  shortly  after,  the  misbhief  broke  out  afiresh.  The  Helots 
possessed  theniselves  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Ithome,  and  the 
Sp&rtans  again  petitioned  for  Athenian  assistance.  It  wad 
now  that  the  party  of  Pericles  was  found  to  prevail,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  refused  a  compliance  with  their  de- 
mands. Thus  lefi;  to  finish  the  war  with  their  insurgent  slaved 
ki  the  best  manner  they  could,  after  besieging  Ithome,  which 
held  out  for  ten  years,  they  at  last  became  masters  of  it,  spar- 
iikg  the  lives  of  those  who  defended  it,  upon  condition  of  leav- 
ing Pelopofinesus  evOT  after; 

In  the  ttiean  time>  the  f'eixisal  on  the  sid^  oif  Athens,  and 
some  indignities  said  to  have  been  received  from  the  Lacedte- 
moniansy  tevived  a  jealousy  that  had  long  subsisted  between 
ikese  rivd  states,  which  continued  thenceforward  to  operate 
iHth  gi'eafter  or  more  diminished  influence,  until  both  were  ut- 
teorty  utfable  to  withstand  the  smallest  efforts  of  foreign  in^ 
vasion. 

The  first  instance  the  Athenians  gave  of  their  resentment 
#'ai^  to  banish  Cimon,  who  had  been  a  favourer  of  the  Spartan 
tsittse,  for  ten  years,  from  the  city.  They  next  dissolved  their 
alliance  with  Sparta,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Ar- 
gives,  the  professed  enemies  of  the  former.  The  slaves  of 
Itbome  were  also  taken  under  Athenian  protection,  and  set- 
fled  with  their  &milies  at  Naupactus.  All  the  privileges  of 
Spartan  subjects  were  demanded  in  behalf  of  the  Athenians 
residing  in  Lacedeemon ;  and  all  the  benefits  of  the  Spartan 
laws,  in  behalf  of  their  ovm  dependent  cities.  But  what 
eontribnted  to  widen  the  breach  still  more^  the  city  of  Megara^ 
revolting  from  its  alliance  with  Sparta,  was  protected  and 
garrisoned  by  the  Athenians :  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of 
an  invdt^ate  hatred,  which  ended  in  the  mutual  destruction 
of  both  states. 

* 

Tke  chief  niotive  to  this  insolent  and  treacherous  conduct 
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of  the  Athenians  was  the  high  tone  of  superiority  which  they 
had  assumed  ever  since  the  victory  of  Flataea.  That  victory 
had  raised  them  to  the  same  national  eminence  with  the  La- 
ced»monians.  Their  ideas  of  grandeur  and  rank  had,  firom 
that  period,  been  fostering.  It  was  not,  in  their  opinion^ 
sufficient  that  they  were  accounted  equal  to  the  Spartans ;  they 
must  needs  be  looked  upon  as  their  superiors.  They  therefore 
call  themselves  the  "  Protectors  of  Greece :"  they  desire  that 
the  convention  of  the  state  shall  be  held  at  Athens ;  and  de- 
termine to  avenge  the  slightest  affiront  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword. 

As  in  all  beginning  enmities,  several  treaties  were  entered 
into,  and  several  leagues  concluded  on  both  sides,  till  at  last 
they  came  to  a  formal  rupture.  Two  pitched  battles  betwe^oi 
the  Athenians  and  Corinthians,  in  which  either  side  was  alter- 
nately victorious,  sounded  the  alarm.  Another  followed  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Spartans  at  Tanagra,  in  which  Ci- 
mon,  forgetting  the  injury  he  had  sustained  from  his  country, 
came  to  its  assistance ;  but  the  Athenians  suffered  a  defeat. 
A  month  or  two  after,  another  engagement  happened,  and  the 
Athenians  were  in  their  turn  victorious.  The  conduct  of  Ci- 
mon  again  restored  him  to  public  favour ;  he  was  recalled  firom 
banishment,  in  which  he  had  spent  five  years ;  and  it  was  Pe- 
ricles, his  rival,  who  first  proposed  the  decree. 

The  first  use  Cimon  made  of  his  return  was  to  reconcile 
the  two  rival  states  to  each  other ;  and  this  was  so  far  effected 
outwardly,  that  a  truce  for  five  years  was  concluded  between 
them.  This  led  the  way  to  exerting  the  power  of  the  istate 
upon  a  more  distant  enemy.  By  his  advice,  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  sail  was  manned,  and  destined,  under  hi^  command, 
to  conquer  the  island  of  Cyprus.  He  quickly  sailed,  overran 
the  island,  and  laid  siege  to  Citium.  Here,  being  cither 
wounded  by  the  defendants,  or  wasted  by  sickness,  he  began 
to  perceive  the  approaches  of  dissolution ;  but,  stiQ  mindful  of 
his  duty,  he  ordered  his  attendants  to  conceal  his  death,  until 
their  schemes  were  crowned  with  success.  They  obeyed  with 
searecy  and  success.  Thirty  days  after  he  was  dead,  the  army, 
which  still  supposed  itself  under  his  command,  gained  a  signal 
victory;  thus  he  died  not  only  in  the  arms  of  conquest,  but 
gained  battles  merely  by  the  efficacy  of  his  name.     With  Ci- 
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moll,  ill  a  great  measure,  expired  the  spirit  of  glory  in  Atbens* 
As  be  wa6  the  last,  so  he  was  the  most  successful  of  the  Gre- 
cian heroes.  Such  was  the  terror  of  the  Persians  at  his  name, 
that  they  universally  deserted  the  sea  coasts,  and  would  not 
come  within  four  hundred  furlongs  of  the  place  where  he  could 
possibly  be  expected. 

Pericles  being  now,  by  the  death  of  Cimon,  freed  from  a 
potent  rival,  set  himself  to  complete  the  work  of  ambition 
which  he  had  begun ;  and,  by  dividing  the  conquered  lands, 
amusing  the  people  with  shows,  and  adorning  the  city  with 
public  buildings,  he  gained  such  an  ascendant  over  the  minds 
of  the  people,  that  he  might  be  said  to  have  attained  a  mo- 
narchical power  in  Athens.     He  found  means  to  maintain,  for 
eight  months  in  the  year,  a  great  number  of  poor  citizens,  by 
putting  them  on  board  the  fleet,  consisting  of  threescore  ships, 
which  he  fitted  out  every  year.     He  planted  several  colonies 
in  the  many  places  which  had  lately  submitted  to  Athens.    By 
this  he  cleared  the  city  of  a  great  number  of  idle  persons,  who 
were  ever  ready  to  disturb  the  government,  and  were,  at  the 
same  time,  unable  to  subsist.     But  the  public  buildings,  which 
he  raised,  the  ruins  of  some  of  which  subsist  to  this  day,  are 
sufficient  to  endear  his  name  to  posterity.     It  is  surprising, 
that  in  a  city  not  noted  for  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  that  of  his  administration,  such 
laborious,  expensive,   and  magnificent  works  could  be  per- 
formed.    All  the  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
were  exhausted  in  his  designs ;  and  what  still  remain,  continue 
to  this  hour  as  inimitable  models  of  perfection.   To  effect  these 
great  works,  he,  in  some  measure,  had  recoulrse  to  injustice, 
and  availed  himself  of  those  treasures  which  had  been  supplied 
by  Greece  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  Persia,  and  which> 
having  been  lodged  at  Delos,  he  had  address  enough  to  get 
transported  to  Athens,  where  he  expended  them  in  securing 
Us  own  power  by  all  the  arts  of  popularity.     By  these  means 
Athens  became  so  much  admired  and  envied  by  her  neigh- 
bours, that  it  went  by  the  name  of  the  *'  Ornament;"  and 
when  it  was  urged,  that  the  common  treasure  was  squandered* 
away  in  these  works  of  show,  Pericles  answered,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Athens  were  not  accountable  to  any  for  their  conduct ; 
for  they  had  the  best  right  to  the  treasures  of  the  confederated 
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thftt  it  wag  fit  th»t  ingeiii^iis  ^rdsMs  ^liQiilcl  haire  th«ir  shaiQ  of 
ike  public  monay,  siaoe  there  w«s  atitt  enoogh  left  for  wcrpsag 
on  the  war. 

These  weve  mtber  the  argoments  of  power  tkan^  pemoasioB^ 
of  a  man  already  in  possession,  than  willing,  upcMi  ymt  groondiw 
to  relinquish  what  he  claimed.  It  was  seen,  not  only  by  the 
wiser  citi^ens^  but  by  all  the  states  of  Greece,  that  be  wa^ 
dmly  striding  into  po^er,  and  thf^t  he  would,  as  Pisistrahv 
had  done  before,  make  the  people  the  fabricators  of  thnr  omm 
chains.  For  remedying  this  growing  eTtU  the  heads  of  the 
city  opposed  Tbucydides  to  his  growing  power,  and  atteiiB^ed 
to  restrain  his  career  by  opposing  eloquence,  to  popnlarily. 

Thucydides  was  brother-in-law  to  Cimon^  and  had  displajed 
his  wisdom  on  numberless  occasions.  He  waa  not  possessed 
of  the  military  talents  of  his  rival,  but  his  eloquence  gavie  him 
a  yery  powerful  influence  over  the  people.  As  he  never  left 
the  city»  he  still  combated  Pericles  in  all  his  meesuEes,  and 
for  a  while  brought  do^n  the  ambition  of  his  rivd  to  the 
standard  of  reason. 

But  his  efforts  could  not  long  avail  against  the  pezsnasive 
power  and  corrupt  influence  of  his  opponent.  Pericles;  evety 
day  gained  new  ground^  till  he  at  last  tbual  himself  possessed 
of  the  whole  authority  of  the  state*  It  was  thea  that  he  began 
to  change  hju»  behaviour,  and>  firom.  acting  tiie  fawning  and 
humble  suppliant,  he  assumed  the  haughty  airs  of  roysUy^ 
He  QPW  no  longer  submitted  himself  to  the  caprice  of  the 
people,,  bujt  chained  the  demomnAc  stete  of  Athens  into  a 
kind  of  mouarohy,  without  deporting,  however,.  fr^oLthe  pnbr 
Kc  good*  He  would,  spmetunes  indeed  wiahis  fellow  citi2seas 
oven  to  hi^  will ;  but^  at  other  times,  when;  he  foond  them  obr 
stinate^  he  \f  ould  in  a  mapner  compel  them  to.  oonsalt;  their 
own  interests.  Thus,  between  pomer  and  persuasion,  puUic 
pnofosion  and,  {Nriv^te  economy,  political  falsehood  and  private 
integrity,  Pericles  became  the.  principal  ruler,  at  Athens,  and 
alli  suqh  as  were  his  enemies  became  the  enemiea  o§  the 
state* 

It  ia  not  to  be  wondered,  that  ttiiis  prosperous  and*  mag- 
nificent sjtate.  of  Athens  was  not  a  little  displeasing  to  the  rival 
states  of  Qn^ce,  especially  as  its<  state,  of  splendour  ^a8>  in. 
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i^mb  y^iffe,  tdmei  froni  tt^  oohtribnifioiii^.  Tde  Spa^ 
IMiSi  ]fMirfi«^tiIarIy,  irtffl  cohtiiraed  to  regard  tUs  gro^ng  citjr 
^Mdl  ^tfv^,  Md  sMft  choired  their  £spletoiiref,  by  refusing  ib 
send  di^t}^  to  Athens,  to  coit8»lt  dbont  re|iairing  the  temple 
AMU  hlid  been  htrMt  dowri  during  the  ^ars  with  Pefsiaf.  Tti6 
Md^^^iMlii'  of  Perides,  agaiimt  the  eneihy  ih  Thrace,  stJIl  itiOrfe 
incfreaased  Uieff  uneasiiiess ;  and  pahrticttlaily  when  sailing  round 
Peloponnesiur  with  an  fatind^ed  ships,  he  protected  the  allies 
of  Oreece,  and  gktoted  thohr  cities  alt  they  Aonght  fit  to  asi 
fiSor.  Iliese  imecesAefs  raised  th)er  indignation  of  Sparta,  whil^ 
Hiey  intoxicated  Athens  wiflt  Ideas  of  amibitlon,  and  opened 
^it!W  inicfts  fbr  meditating  cocfquest.  The  citizens  now  began 
to  ttSk  of  attempts  xtpoli  Egypi!,  of  atta<^king  the  maritimie 
proyinces  of  Persia,  of  carrying^  thbhr  arms  into  Sicily,  and  Of 
extending  their  conqnesis  firom  Italy  to  Carthage.  These 
wiere  tieirs  beyond  their*  power,  and  that  rather  markedf  their 
pride,  thte  theii^  abffity  or  wisdom. 

Att  expedition  against  Samos,  m  favonr  of  the  MilesiansI 
^o  had  crated  their  assistance,  was  the'  beginning  of  this 
mpttire,  which  never  after  was  closed  up.  It  is  pretendecf J 
tkat  Fertcles  fomented  Ai^  war  to  please  a  famous  couitezan 
named'  Aspasia,  Of  whom  he  waiSr  particularly  enlEunoure'd*'. 
Aft^r  severd  events  And  battles,  not  worth  the  regard  of  his- 
tory, Pericles  besieged  the  capital  of  Samos  with  tortoises  and 
(ottering  raiiis,  which  was  the  first  time  these  military  en^beal 
had  been  employed  in  sieges.  The  Samians,  after  sustaining' 
a  nine  months*  siege,  surrendered.  Pericles  razed  their  walls, 
dispossessed  them  of  their  ships,  and  demanded  immense  sums 
to  dfefray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Plushed  with  this  success^* 
he  retumterf  to  Athens,  buried  all  those  who  had  lost  their  lives 
ill  the  siege  in  the  most  splendid  ihailner,  and  pronounced 
theii^  ftliierat  oration. 

A  mpttire  now  between  the  Athenians  and  oici^a 

fidteedfen^toiaiis  seetned  mevitable.  Piericles,  ^'^'  ^^^ 
Hketefdre'to  anticipate  the  designs  of  the  rival  state,  advised' 
thai  sfid  should  be  sent  to  the  people  bf  Corcyra,  whom  the 
Cbriiithians,  assisted  by  the  LacedsBmonians,  had  invaded. 

A^  ftte  <juarrel  between  Ae  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians 
gac^e  riie  to  t&0'  great  Peloponn^sian  war,  which  soon  after 
itivolvert  dtl  €rW^ce,  it  will  be  necessary  id  give  a  slight  ac-' 


q^mit  of  jiB  origiMli    SfM/mti^m  wm  a  mUmy.Q£.  tho  Ckapy- 
loefuis^  wbicji,  growjuDg  <fint  riobf  and  soon  after  iaaliQas,^  W 
nished  the  cl^ief  of  her  citizens*    The  exiles  joiniiif  latk  ike 
,  Illyriansy  brought  the  Epidanuuaos  ao  low»  thai  tbay  -mete 
obl^ed  to  send  to  Corcyra,  their  parent  dty«  for  aasistaBae. 
Thei  Corcyreans  rejecting  their  request^  they  had  reoonne  to 
Corinth ;  and  giving  themselves  up  to  that  state,  wece  taken 
under  its  protection*    This,  however,  the  Coroyreans  began 
to  resent,  and,  having  been  remiss  in  affording  assistance  them- 
selves, resolved  to  punish  such  as  should  offer  any.   A  rnptnre 
took  place  between  the  Corinthians  and  Coroyreans,  some  na- 
val  engagemente  ensued,    in  which  the  Co«^aii»,  beiog 
worsted,  had  recourse,  as  has  been  ahready  observed,  to  the 
Athenians  for  support,  who  sent  some  naval  soccours*.  wfaicb^ 
however,  proved  of  no  great  efficacy  in  their  defence* 
^ .  From  this  war  arose  another ;  for  PotidaBa,  a  city  belonging 
to  Athens,  declaring  for  Corinth,  these  two  states,  from  being 
accessaries,  became  principals,  and  drew  their  forees  into  the 
field  near  Potids^,  where  a  battie  ensued,  in  which  the  Atfae^ 
nians  had  the  victory.    It  was  in  this  battle  that  Socrates 
saved  the  life  of  Alcibiades»  his  pupil ;  and,  after  the  bsvtde 
was  over,  procured  him  the  prize  of  valour,  which  he  himaelf 
had  more  justly  earned*    The  city  of  Potideea  was  soon  after 
besieged,  in  consequence  of  this  victory,  and  the  Corinthians 
complained  to  the  states  of  Greece  against  the  Athenianflji  as 
having  infringed  the  article  of  peace.    The  Lacedcemonians, 
hi  particular,  admitted  them  to  an  audience,  where  the  detm- 
ties  of  Corinth  endeavoured  to  rouse  them  into  a  sense  of  their 
danger  from  the  ambitious  designs  of  Athens ;  and  threatened, 
if  left  unprotected,  to  put  themselves  under  the  command  of  a 
,  power  strong  enough  to  grant  them  protection  imd  safety. 
After  hearing  what  the  Athenians  had  to  reply,  the  Spaiiaiia 
came  to  a  close  debate  among  themselves,  wherein  it  was 
wiyeraally  agreed  that  the  Athenians  were  the  aggresaacs, 
and  that  they  should  be  reduced  to  a  just  sense  of  their  duty* 
Bpt  the  dispute  was,  whether  war  should  be  immediatdiy  sde^ 
clared  against  them,  or  remonstrances  made  to  bring  them  to 
reason.    Archidamus,  one  of  their  kings,  a  man  of  prudence 
and  temper,  was  of  opinion,  that  they  were  not  at  this  time  a 
match  for  Athens*  and  endeavoiifod  to  dissuade  ithom.  filoin 
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4aide%  ,0«f0  of  the  !l^hoii»  v^geA  Hbe-wa^ttwry,  liHegiiig; 'tiktit 
/irbsDronee' ihey  ^d  received  ao  iojury^  tbeyoagfatnot  td  de- 
litoiatey .  bmt>  dousit  xeyeBge^  ehould  f(dlow  ingidt.  Acooti&igiy  a 
mur  was  declared,  and  aH  tibe  eonfed^ates  were  made  eef 
qaaiiited  widi  the  resolution. 

War  being  thus  resolved  upon,  in  order  to  gite  a  ooldur  bf 
justice  to  their  designs,  the  Lacedsemoniaris  began  hy  sendilig 
ambassadors  to  Athens ;  and,  while  diey  made  preparations  for 
acting  with  vigour,  still  kept  up  a  show  of  seeking  redress  by 
treaty.  They  required  of  the  Athenians  the  expulsion  of  some 
who  had  profaned  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Cylon  from  their 
eity;  they  demanded  that  the  siege  of  Potida&a  should  foe 
raised,  and  that  the  Athenians  diould  cease  to  infringe  upon 
the  liberties  of  Greece.  ' 

Pericles  now  saw,  that,  as  he  had  led  the  Athenians  into  a 
war,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  inspke  them  with  courage 
to  prosecute  it  with  vigour.  He  showed  his  countrymen,'  ^t 
ev^n  larifles,  extorted  from  them  with  an  air  of  command, '  we^e 
in  themselves  a  sufficient  ground  for  war;  th^t  they  i^ht 
promise  themselves  a  considerable  share  of  success  from  the 
division  in  the  confederated  councils  of  their  oppon^ftts ;  ^hat 
Ibey  had  shipping  to  invade  thehr  enemy's  coasts,  aAd  thcur 
city,  being  well  fortified,  could  not  easily  be  taken  by  land. 
Heeoncfaided  with  telling  them  the  absolute  necessity  th^e 
was  for  war ;  and  that  the  more  cheerfully  they  undertook  k, 
the  easier  it  would  be  to  bring  it  to  a  happy  conclui^^m.  That 
the  greatest  honours  had  generally  recurred  to  theii'  state  from 
the'*<greatest  extremities;  diat  tins  should  s^ve  to  animate 
tbem  in  its  defence,  so  as  to  transmit  it  with  tmdiminished  hb* 
noar  to  posterity.  The  people,  giddy,  fond  of  change;  md 
utttecrified  by  distant  dangers,  readily  came  into  Ins  o{Mnidn ; 
and,  to  giTe  some  colour  to  their  proceedings,  returned  evasive 
answers  to  the  Spartan  demand ;  and  concluded  with  assertmg, 
that  ti>ey  desired  to  adjust  all  differences  by  treaty,  as  uHwiffing 
to  be^m  a  war ;  but,  in  ease  of  danger,  they  would  defimd 
tken^Bebres  with  deq>eTate  res^^ulion* 

Thus  the  people,  from  their  love  of  change,  entered  hilstfly. 
into  tlie  war,  but  Pericles  was  personally  interested  in  its  de-> 
^laratiMi    Oto^was^e^lyiad^dbted  to  the  state,  and'kiia^ 


dnt  *  tine  of  peaM  Ww  ll»  (OMy  vppuitwitljf  fai  irlMI'^ft 
oooid  be  eflUed  m^n'io  MtAe  Ub  MoM»t#.  •  lt>  iiF*iiaMr'AiiJt 
AiciUedes,  hk  nephew,  ieeidf  liiai  om  dej^^verf  pmrtti^,  ttetfl 
denmdiiig  Ike  reMOn,  MM  aMwe^redy 'Oat  ke  WM^Bi^JkSta^ 
hew  le  make  ep  his  aeeovnto.  ^'  You  kad  ketcer/'  neM  M, 
''consider  how  to  avoid  being  •  aece«atri>ie.^  BeMnHAf, 
Feiieles^  fimKog'  no  faappinese  in  dtoaeitie  Mciefjr,  gaf^  kim- 
wtlt  up  to  tke  alknuMUitg  of  kb  mistrew  Aspaski,  wkeie  iHl 
and  nvadty  had  esspAn^^ed  flA  the  pdet^  and  pfaHosdpheii^  ef 
the  age,  Socrates  himsetf  not  eteepted.  She  w&%  indined!  t9 
oppose  Ae  Spartan  sMe;  and  he,  in  some  DlK^asare,  is 
thought  to  kaye  acqniesoed  in  ker  adtice. 

War  being  tkus  resoWed  on,  on  et erf  side,  Ike  ftmt  da#il 
ef  saeeei 0  seemed  ta  otSer  m  ftrv^onr  of  Athens ;  tfi»  tffy  ef 
Piatsea,  that  had  lately  declared  for  them,  was  smprised  hf 
Aree  hmidred  Tfadlians^  who  w^e  1st  io  by  a  party  of  Hke 
town  that  joined  k  Ae  eenspiney.  But  a  pcfft  ef  Ae^cMisett^' 
AwC  bad'  espoused  the  opposite  interests,  falMng  upon'  tketti  M 
Hie  night,  killed  a  part,  and  took  two  hundred  prisoners,  K%i^, 
arhUde  time  aflar,  were  pot  to>dealh<  The  Athenimis,  as «Mtt 
as.  the  news  was  brought  of  this  action;  sent  sueeours  and'  pteiu 
vigions  tlnflier,.  and  olemred  the  city  of  ril  persons  "whky  were 
ineapable  of  bearing  anas.  Prom  this  time  all  Greece  atfH- 
peaved  in  motion ;  every  part  ef  it  took  a  side  in  the  commom 
quarrel,  except  a  few  states-,  who- continued  neuter  tiff  tBe^" 
s^nldsee  the  event  of  the  wiar.  The  majority  were  fbr  ^ 
LaeedaBmoniims,  as  being  tbe  ddivererrof  €^eeee,  and'  ei^ 
ponsed  their  interests  wich  ardour.  On  their  side  wererangl^ 
the  AcbaiaiiS)  tbe  inhabitanl^  of  I^llene'  estcepted,  fte  peo^M 
oi?  Megara,  Loi^si  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Ambracia,  Leucadia,  and 
Anactoiium.  On  1iie«  side  of  Athens  were  the  people*  off 
Chios,  Le^S)  Platsea;  many  of  the  islands  and  severd*  ttfi^ 
butaiy  maritime  sMes,  including*  those  of  Thrace,  Pbtidfia^ 
eseeptedi 

The  Laoeds^enians;  immediately  after  their*  attempt  npdta' 
Platiaa,  assembled  a  body  of  m^n,  making  up,  with  Hkeit  con^' 
federates,  sixty  thousand  inmnnber.  Archidamus,  who  conii- 
manded  the  army,  harangued  them  in  an  animated  speech. 
He  tsld  them,  HiBt  the  eyes  of  all  €!teece  were  upon  thcfm";* 
thai  they' were  superior  in-  numbers;  and  were  to  opp^ise  an' 


TH£   f^AB9AVmiimJkVm  ATTICA. 

$mmSp  Dol  owlj.mfmmt  m  nuirii«r»  Ant  an^ieiBedk  witfi  ike 
mmmmm$Hi^'  of  thw  «iii]i  .liolMoe  md  injiurtioe.  I 
hwptod  then  t»  mapob  hoUigr  wlo  At^  ooniitiy  tiMj  W6t« 
to  anler^  iritb  tlMrt  eoomge  fan  wUeh  duqr  bud  beea  kmg 
{moam,  aad  wiitb  Aat.  cantidn  nindi  ws  gettwaiilii  afflkrtrg^ 
iBflUMM  u  adromurf.  Hie  whole  amy  aasweved  mMi  fli( 
aoelanatkNn  of  joy;  and  tiias  Aat  ymr,  vUdi  wb«  ta  betkte 
destractioti  of  Chroooe,  was  commenced  m  a  plMrensy  o^  traii»- 
pixrt  by  its  dwrts^ted  kdudbitants,  who  hmried  on  t»  bmImI 


Fmcle09  on  Ae  cfdier  hasdi  prepared  1m  seanty  body  of 
AAeniaiia  to  meet  the  threatened  blow.  He  dortaned  to  iM 
A&mam$,  that  shoold  Ajpchidamii»,  when  he  was  laying  waste 
die  Athenian  tenitories,  $^pme  any  part  of  those  fancb  that 
bdopged  to  Pimeles  UMsetf,  he  woidd  only  consider  it  ds  a 
triek  to  impose  upon  Athenian  crednlity ;  he,  therefaro,  gavi 
np  aU  his  propevty  in*  those  holds,  and  remgned  then  heuik  td 
tihe-  sttite»  ftom  which  his  ancestors  had  originaffy  reoeited 
them.  He  declared  to  the  people,  that  it  was  their  faitiereBl 
to  pisotraot  the  war,  and  to  let  the  enemy  be  milled^  by  delay. 
Be  advised  ^lem  t»  remove  aH  their  effects  &ma  thm  coan-» 
tgjr  and  to  sjbat  themselves  up  in  Athene  wi&OHt  ever  hazaid*- 
iag^  a  .ha^Ok  Their  troops  mdeed  wefe  bat  very  scanty,  cenr- 
pared  to  those  they  were  to  oppose;  Hiey  amounted  bntf  to 
tUfteea  Aonsand  heavy  armed  soldiers,  sixteen  thoas^id  in^ 
hahttai^,  cmd  twelve  hnndred  horsey  with  a  body  of  archers 
abont  dodrie  that  nnmbar.  This  was  the  whole  army  of  the 
Ath«mn»;  hut  their  chief  stren^h  consisted-  in  a  fleet  of 
Aree  hun^h^ed  galleys',  which,  by  conitintta^:  iitfesl^g  and 
piundmng  the  enemy's  coast,  raiised<  cojitritmliuns'  sn^cient 
t^  d^fay  the  expense  of  the  war;  ' 

impressed  wi^  the  exhortation  of  Peribles,  the  Athemans, 
nHh  a  ayxtHre  of  grief  and  resolution,  forsook  the  culture  of 
ihmt  ieldlsi,  and  carried  all  their  possessions  that  could"  be  con^ 
veyed^away  with  them  into  Athens.  They  had  now  enjoyed 
Hhe  sw^ets^  of  peace  fw  near  fifty  years,  and;  their  landft  bore' 
an  appearance  of  wealth  and  industry;  but,  from  theflrt^  of 
WW/  they*  were  once  more  obliged  to  forsake  culture  ibil>eB^ 
eampment,  the  sweets  of  nind  Itfe  for  the  shocks  of  halde^ 

In  ttle-inean' time  the  Lacednmonians  entepcd  the  oountt>jf| 
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'f«t  Orao^  a  fixator  foiteet^.taojdl,  lefiMg  itvlMUnd  Ami, 
laMuroked  foiwd  lOtAAhaoie,  n  unwaUed  town^  vidua  «evieB 
jvttet  of  Aili»B.  The  AUkemmm,  tenrifiod  at  tlMir  «p]iroMK 
now  began  to  conirert  their  fiiry  agaiiist  4fae  enenjiiilo  le^ 
|iroaithe0 .  against  timv  fimner  leader.  They  abnaed  fain  for 
haringing  them  into  a  war,  in  which  he  had  neither,  atvengdi  to 
44)po0e,  nor  eourage  to  protect  thems  they  loudly  derired, 
notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  their  numher,  to-be  led  into 
tibe  field,  of  baUle.  Pericles^  however;  chose  the  more  mo- 
derate part.  He  shut  up  the  city  gates,  placed  suffi^ent 
guards  at  all  the  posts  around,  sent  .out  parties  of  horse  to 
JfLeep  the  enemy  employed ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  ordeied 
out  one  hundred  galleys  tp  infest  the  coast  of  Pelop^poiaiiv. 
.These  precautions  at  last  succeeded;  after  the  Lacedmmonians 
had  laid  waste  the  whole  country  round  Athens,  and  insulted 
r4be  defenders  o(  the  city  by  their  numbers  and  their  reproaches, 
finding  the  place  impregnable,  they  abandoned  the  siege,  and 
Ihe  wjb^bitants  once  more  issued  from  their  walls  in  joy  and 
fecmfity. 

.  >  .The  Athenians,  after  thi»  severe  mortifieatbn,  resolnFed  to 
.setaUate;  being  left  at  liberty  to  aet  offensively,  as  well  by 
hmd  as  sea,  they  inviaded  the  enemy's  territory  with  their 
whole  force  in  turn,  and  took  Nism,  a  strong  haren^  with 
wwlls  reaching  into  the  city  of  Nigara. 
.    Proud  of  the  first  dawn  of  success^  the  first  i^ampaj^  being 
.  elapsed,  during  the  winter  they  expressed  their  triumph  hy 
pri>fic  games  at  the  fpnerals  of  those  that  w^e  slain  in  battle. 
:  They  placed  their  bodies  in  tents  three  days  before  the  fii- 
neral ;  upon  the  fourth  day  coffins  of  cypress  were  sent  firom 
the  tribes,  to  convey  the  bones  of  their  relations ;  the  pro- 
cession marched  with  solemn  pomp,  attended  by  the  inha- 
*  bitaB^  and  strangers  who  visited  the  city ;  the  relations  and 
childi^n  of  the  soldiers  who  were  killed  stood  weeping  at  the 
sepulchre ;  those  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Marathpn  indeed 
were  buried  on  the  field,  but  the  rest  received  one  common 
nKerment  in  a  place  called  Ceramicus.     Pericles,  who  had 
'  oMitributed  to  the  saving  of  his  country,  contributed  also  to 
its  honour,  and  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over  them,  which 
remmns  to  thiB  day,  at  once,  a  mark  of  his  eloquence  and*  ^s 
gratitude..   But  the  joy  of  the  public  was  not  c^fined  to 
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!0ifipty  pmses,  cetemonieft,  und'tmls ;  a  stipend  •was  set  apart 
fbr  mamtaining'  the  widows  and  tiie  orphans  of  Hiose  who  Ml 
in*  the  service  of  tibeir  countrf .  And  tfans  eAded  the  first  jear 
of  tlie  Peloponnesian  war. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ensning  summer,  the  Lacedsmio- 
mans  renewed  their  hostffities,  and  invaded  the  territories  of 
Athens  with  the  same  namber  of  men  as  b^ore.  In  tUs 
manner  these  capricious  states  went  on  to  harass  and  depopu- 
late each  odier :  but  a  more  terrible  punishment  now  began 
to  threaten  fliem  from  nature.  A  plague  broke  out  in  die 
city  of  Athens,  a  more  terrible  than  which  is  scarcely  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  history.  It  is  related,  that  it  began  in 
EUdopta,  whence  it  descended  into  Egypt,  from  thence  tra- 
velled into  Libya  and  Persia,  and  at  last  broke  like  a  flood 
upon  Athens.  This  pestilence  baflSed  the  utmost  efforts  of 
art ;  the  most  robust  constitutions  were  unable  to  withstatid 
its  attacks ;  no  skill  could  obviate,  nor  no  remedy  dispel;  'tUe 
terrible  infection.  The  Instant  a  person  was  seized,  he  wiis 
struck  with  despair,  which  quite  disabled  him  from  attemptiilg 
a  cure.  The  humanity  of  friends  was  as  fatal  to  tfaems^ves, 
as  it  was  ineffectual  to  the  unhappy  sufferers.  The  prodigioas 
quantity  of  baggage,  which  had  been  removed  outof  Ihecoiuk- 
try  into  the  city,  increased  the  celaflaiity.  Most  of  tiie  infaa» 
bitants,  for  want  of  lodging,  lived  m  little  cottages,  in  wUdi 
tliey  could  scarcely  breathe,  while  the  burning  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer increased  the  pestilential  malignity.  They  were  sdeot 
confusedly  huddled  together,  the  dead  as.  Weil  as  the  dynf, 
some  crawling  through  the  streets,  some  laying  along  by 'the 
sides  of  fountains,  whitlier  they  had  endeavoured  to  repair,  ^ 
quench  the  raging  thirst  which  consumed  them.  Their  very 
temples  were  filled  with  dead  bodies,  and  every  part  of 'ihe 
^ty  exhibited  a  dreadful  scene  of  mortaiity,  wittiout  the-  least 
remedy  for  the  present,  or  the  least  hopes  with  regard  to  fu- 
turity. It  seised  the  people  with  such  violence,  titat  tliey 
fi^'one  upon  another  as  they  passed  along  ttie  streets.  It 
'%as  also  attended  witb  such  imcommon  pestilential  vapoors, 
that' the  very  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  though  fSttnishing  rmmd 
'  thewaOs  of  the  city^  would  not  touch  the  bodies  of  those' who 
died  of  it.  Even  in  those  wha  reoovered/  it  left  such*a  tinc- 
ture :0f- its  maligirity,  thfift  it  stnA^k  upon-tlheir  senseflr.  •  Itcf- 


t^fiad  dbe  mtiMiy  of  all  lim^pmmgeA  of  Aw  -fetmer  Kirmi 
mni  thoy.  kineir  sdtb^  tfaoittsdlvesiior  tirair  nearest  vdatioM; 
Th^  mqpmtitmMM  of  llu«  clbemaave  deaeribed  Ht  Im^  Ii^ 
Tbacydides,  who  was  sick  of  it  hmieif  (  and  ke  Obserres^ 
ntmxDg  other  effeots  of  k,  that  it  uMrOdneed  teto  the  dMy  a 
more  Ikseatioas  way.  of  lit iag.  For  ih^  ^ple  at  ftrst  had 
recourse  to  thwr  gods  to  avert  that  judgmeirt ;  but,  fiiidita|^ 
they  weie  all  alike  iafeeted,  whethw  they  worsUpg^d  them 
or  not,  and  that  it  was  generally  meflal,  they  abandoned  Aem-* 
selves  at  once  to  despsur  and  riot ;  fori  ifoee  Aey  h^  thetf 
lives  but  as  it  were  by  the  day,  they  were  resolved  to  make 
the  most  of  their  time  and  money.  The  Mase  of  it^aagie^ 
neraliy  imputed  to  Pericles^  who,  by  drawing  siich  ntimbers 
«ito'  the .  city,  waa  thought  to  ha^e  coitnpted  the  ver^  air^ 
y^t,  though  this  was  raging  wittnn^  and  the  enemy  i^astiiq^ 
the  country  witiaouti  he  was  still  in  the  snne  mind  as  before, 
that  they  oug^t  not  to  rest  all  thoir  hopes  on  the  issne  of  a 
battle*  In  the  mean  time  the  eneaxf,  udvan^g  towards  the 
coast,  laid  waste  the  whole  country,  and  returned,  after  hav- 
ing ^insulted  the  wretehed  Athemans,  abeady  thumed  by  pes- 
tilence and  famine^  / 
..  fickleness  and  incmistattoy  ynnte  thfe  prevaiiaig  cfaatnetem 
of  the  Athenians;  ami  as  these  canied  them  on  a  sudden  to 
their  greatest  excesses,  they  soon  brought  fhem  ba6k  wittiii 
the  bounds  of  moderation  mid  respect  Perides  had  been 
long  a&veurite:  the  calamities  of  die  state  at  last  began  ia 
render  him  obnosioas  |  they  had  deposed  hiin  from  flie  eom-^ 
mand  of  his  aiasy^  bnt  now  repented  their  rashness,  and  re^ 
iostated  him  a  short  time  aAal',  uttb  mei^e  than  former  autho- 
xity.  By  dint  of  suflEiringy  they  began  to  bear  patiently  their 
demeattc  miafortones;  and,  in^ressed  uHlh  a  love  of  their  eoun^ 
tiyy  to  ask  pardon  for  ti^r  former  ingratitude.  But  he  did 
not  live  IcH^  to  eqoy  his  honours.  He  was  seised  with  the 
plague,  whiehy  Idte  a  aftalignanl  enemy^  struck  its  severest' 
bkw  at  partmg.  Being  extremely  iU^  and  ready  to  breaflier 
his  last^  the  pvincipal  mtiaens,  and  suekof  his  frinfds  that  had*^ 
nat  foisafcen  hin,  discoussing  in  his  bedfcbamber  concerning" 
the  loss  they  were  about  to  sustain,  ran  over  his  elicits,  and ' 
caaspatfld  the  number  ef  his  victories.  They  did  notrimagine 
tliat^  Pericles  attended  to  what  they  said,  as  he  seemed  insen* 


4i^ppiWSf§  liad  Q«oap^d  luivt.  ''  Alius  !*'  oebd  he^  ^.  wlqr  vtt 
SW  i^s^jE^l  f^.scHrii»^.fi^  aetimsi  In  irUeh.l^iEfaae  hni  the  gv^atiM 

go^n.^^t  ^hiffb.yw.ha^  piwis^  oyer;  I  iCo«ld  vriahtoi  hmw 
i]i  .xQiii0^]^«(ii  .aft  tbe  moflA  ^l«Mriotl«  (^aOiimstlUHie  of  life^^v 
tipt  I.nQVer  yet  o^us^d  a  wt$le  Qitmn  to  put  on  mouiWis-"  \ 

Thus  died  Pericles^  in  whom  were  united  a  njntub^r.of  exr 
(^UfWjt  %uAlita^s  iwiA^ut  inpwiiig  emh  atfaor.  A#  traU  cifcited 
inooaml  aflTjWK  a» io tii^ecmduct  of  amma;  a0  woU  ^Ued im 
tbf  art9:  of  ffiHsmg  money,  as  of  «o»plQyiBg  it|  etoqu^nt  ^i» 
pfltbliQ  and  ploasiag  in  private ;  be  waa  a  patK<«i>  of  artistB,  a)| 
onQeMomuiB^  tbam  by  bia  tafite.  and  ex£^aple<  .  .   / 

The  iftost  meaionibfe  trao^a^^tion  of  tba  following  yaam  wac^ 
Ih^  mge  of  Flatfi^a  by  tbo  J^aoeda^moniana.  This  waa  one  of 
tjb  moat,  favMHis  a)egei$  in  antiquity*  on  aoooowt  of  th^  vigorouar 
^ojtt^,  of  hiQiQn  partiea*  bot  eap^^iatty  for  the  c^o^oas.  feaiat^pnca 
made  by  the  besi^ed,  and.  tho  atratagema  to  oaaapothe  fiiiy. 
of  the  ^f^falmts. 

Tbo  LacodimoHiaiia  besieged  tUa  place  in  the  begioninff 
of  tho  thivd  campaign.  As  soon  aa  they  had  fixed  their  eamp 
pQiajoA  tbo  eityi  in  order  to  lay  waate  the  plaeea  ad)aoeut»  tbo 
Flptaewft  Bmt  daputiea  to  the  LacedaMnoaian .  general^  deK 
ol^POg  tha  k^iuataio  of  ii^nriag  theou  who  had  recaivai  thaiR 
liborti^  QP  a  former  oooaaion  from  Urn  J4»ed»nu»iana  thami- 
8^y^a«  Th4^  Laoed^moQians  replied*  that  there  waa  but  oiM) 
mfttbad  to  enafre  their  safety;  whioh  waib»  to  .renew  thatfal<» 
lifAi^O  by  ^hich  Ihoy  had  (MriginaUy  procared  their  freedom;  tot 
diapl^  tbeir  Atheaasoi  fiiq[>porterat  and  to  anila  wkh  thai 
l^oedao^cHiiansy.  who  had  pow^  and  will  t^  paoteotr  ihemi^ 
Tho  d^p^tiea  raphed«  they  could  not  poaaibiy  Qoai*  to  anyri 
agl!^epimt  without  tot  sanding  to  Athena*  wdnlhaK,  their  ^y4» 
mii\  cjhildrep  wero  retired.  Tbo  liaoedfleaaoniana  permittadi 
theni  to  awd  thither ;  smd  the  At|i€«tiana  aolaaaakly  frnmitrng* 
U^,mm)m  theia  to  the  utaiast  of  tiheir  power,  the  Hataaana* 
resolved  to  suffer  the  last  extremitiea  rather  than  surrender^ 
aiD^  .preparod  fur  a  vigoroaa  d^eaooA  yiAUk  a  ataady  reaalution 
tii  aiiea€)ed  0^  falli  , 

Acd»dwiaa,  tho  j4N3edadsiipiuan  general»^  aftor  eallinf  apavr 
tbo  gada  tp  .witnoaa  that;  he  did  aiat  firat  iofrioge  tho  allianae)! 
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pr6{»ei«d  for  the  siege  wifh  e^nill  penefenmee.  He  mbt- 
rovnded  the-  city  with  a  etrcamvalkitioii  of  trees^  whkdi  were 
hid  very  close  together,  their  bmnohes  tomed  townds  the 
city.  He  then  raised  batteries  upon  theniy  and  Ibrmed  a  ter- 
race suflicient  to  support  his  warlike  machiiies.  His  army 
woihed  nig^t  and  day,  without  intermission,  fat  seventy  days, 
one  half  of  the  soldiers  reposing  tihemseWes  while  the  others 
were  at  work. 

The  besieged,  observing  the  works  begin  to  rise  ronnd 
fliem,  threw  tip  a  wooden  wall  upon  the  waHn  of  the  city 
opposite  Hie  platform,  in  order  tiiat  they  might  always  otit^ 
top  the  besiegers.  This  wall  was  covered  on  the  outside 
with  hides,  both  raw  and  dry,  in  order  to  shelter  it  from  ttie 
besieger's  fires.  Thus  both  walls  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  for  superiority,  till  at  last  the  besieged,  without  amus- 
ing themselves  at  this  work  any  longer,  built  another  witfnn, 
in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  behind  which  they  might  retire,  in 
case  their  outer  works  were  forced. 

In  the  mean  time  the  besiegers,  having  mounted  ^ir 
engines  of  war.  shook  the  city  waU  in  a  very  terrible  manner ; 
which,  though  it  alarmed  the  citizens,  did  not,  however,  dis- 
courage them :  they  employed  every  art  that  fortification  could* 
suggest  agaikist  the  enemy's  batteries.  They  catched  with 
ropes  the  h^ads  of  the  battering  rams  that  were  urged  against 
them,  and  deadened  their  force  with  levers.  The  besiegers, 
finding  their  attack  did  not  go  on  successfully,  and  that  a  new 
wall  was  raised  against  their  platform,  despaired  of  being  able 
to  storm  the  place ;  and  therefore  changed  the  siege  into  a 
blockade,  after  having  vainly  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  city, 
which  was  suddenly  quenched  by  a  shower.  The  city  was 
now  {Surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  suddenly  erected,  strength- 
ened on  each  side  by  a  deep^ditch.  The  whole  army  waa 
engaged  successively  upon  this  wall,  and  when  it  was  finished 
they  left  a  guard  over  half  of  it;  the  Boeotians  ofiering  to 
guard  the  other  half,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  returned  to 
Sparta. 

In  fliis  maimer  the  wretched  Platseans  were  cooped  up  l)y 
a  strong  waU,  without  any  hopes  of  redress,  and  only  awaited 
the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  There  were  now  in  FlatsBa  but 
four  hundred  ^inhabitants  and  fourscore  Athenians,  with  an 


liGmclredi.fnd  te^n  wom^n  to  diress  their  victuals,  and  no  o^er 
perso|i,  whether  freemaji  or  slaye,  all  the  rest  having  been 
sent  to  Athens  before  the  siege.  At  last,  the  inhabitants  of 
Plateea>  having  lost  all  hopes  of  succour,  and  being  in  the 
utmost  want  of  provisions,  formed  a  resolution  to  cut  their 
way  through  the  enemy.  But  half  of  them,  struck  with  the 
greatness  of  the  danger,  and  the  boldness  of  the  enteiprize, 
entirely  lost  courage  when  they  came  to  the  execution ;  but 
thjB  rest  (who  were  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  sotdiers) 
persisted  in  their  resolution,  and  escaped  in  the  following 
manner. 

The  besieged  first  took  the  hei^t  of  the  wall,  by  counting  ^ 
the  rows  of  bricks  which  composed  it ;  and  this  they  did  at  . 
different  times,  and  employed  several  men  for  that  purpose,  . 
in  order  that  they  might  not  mistake  in  the  calculation.  Thfs 
was  the  easier,  because,  as  the  wall  stood  but  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, every  part  of  it  was  very  visible.  They  then  made 
ladders  of  a  proper  length.  All  things  being  now  ready  for 
executinjg^  the  design,  the  besieged  left  the  city  one  nighty 
when  there  was  no  moon,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  wind  and 
rain.  After  crossing  the  first  ditch,  they  drew  near  the  wall 
undiscovered,  through  the  darkness  of  the  night,  not  to  men-^ 
tion  that  the  noise  made  by  the  rain  and  wind  prevented  their 
being  heard.  They  marched  at  some  distance  from  one  an- 
other, to  prevent  the  clashing  of  their  arms,  which  were  light, 
in  order  that  those  who  carried  them  might  be  the  more 
active ;  and  one  of  their  legs  was  naked,  to  keep  them  from 
sli^ng  so  easily  in  the  mire.  Those  who  carried  the  ladders 
laid  them  in  the  space  between  the  towers,  where  they  knew 
no  guard  was  posted,  because  it  rained.  That  instant  twelve 
men  mounted  the  ladders,  armed  with  only  a  coat  of  mail  and 
a  dagger,  and  marched  directly  to  the  towers,  six  on  each  side. 
They  were  followed  by  soldiers  armed  only  with  javelins,  that 
they,  mi^ht  mount  the  easier,  and  their  shields  were  carried 
after  ihem  -  to  be  used  in  the  charge.  •  When  most  of  those 
were  got  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  they  were  discovered  by  the 
fallii^  of  a  tile,  which  one  of  their  comrades,  in  taking  hold  of 
the  pajrapet,  had  thrown  down.  The  alarm  was  immediately 
given  from  the  towers,  and  the  whole  army  approached  the 
wall,  without  discovering  the  occasion  of  the  outcry,  from  the 
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gloom  of  the  night  and  the  violenoe  of  the  stcnrm.  Besidei 
which,  those  who  had  staid  behind,  in  the  city,  beat  an  alarm 
at  the  same  time  in  another  quarter,  to  make  a  diversion :  so 
that  the  enemy  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn  themsehres, 
and  were  afraid  to  quit  their  posts.  But  a  corps  de  reserve 
of  three  hundred  men,  who  were  kept  for  any  unforeseen 
accident  that  might  happen,  quitted  the  conlravallation,  and 
ran  to  that  part  where  they  heard  the  noise,  and  torches  were 
held  up  towards  Thebes,  to  show  that  they  must  run  that  way. 
But  those  in  the  city,  to  render  the  signal  of  no  use,  made 
others  at  the  same  time  in  different  quarters,  having  prepared 
them  on  the  walls  for  that  purpose.  In  the  mean  time,  those 
who  had  mounted  first  having  possessed  themselves  of  the  two 
towers  wUch  flanked  the  interval  where  the  ladders  were  set, 
and  having  killed  those  who  guarded  them,  posted  themselves 
there  to  defend  the  passage,  and  keep  off  the  besiegers.  Then 
setting  ladders  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  betwixt  the  two  towers^ 
they  caused  a  good  nujoii^er  of  their  comrades  to  mount,  in 
order  to  keep  off,  hf  the  discharge  of  their  arrows,  as  well 
those  who  were  advancing  to  the  foot  of  the  wall^  as  the  others 
who  were  hastening  to  the  neighbpuritig  towers.  Whilst  tlus 
was  doing,  they  had  time  to  set  up  several  ladders,  and  to 
throw  down  the  parapet,  that  ibe  rest  ikiight  come  up  witik 
greater  ease.  As  fast  as  they  came  up,  they  went  down  on 
^e  other  side,  and  drew  up  near  the  fosse,  on  the  outside^  to 
dioot  at  those  who  appeared.  After  they  were  passed  over, 
the  men  who  were  in  the  towers  came  down  last,  and  made  to 
the  fosse,  to  follow  aft^  the  rest  That  instant  the  gu«i«U 
with  three  hundred  tordies,  came  up.  However^  as  the  Pla- 
tseans  saw  their  enemies  by  this  light  better  than  they  were 
seen  by  them,  they  ther^ore  took  a  surer  aim>  by  which 
means  the  last  crossed  the  ditch,  without  being  attacked  in 
their  passage.  However^  this  was  not  done  without  much 
diflSculty,  because  the  ditch  was  frozen  over,  and  the  ice  could 
not  bear,  on  account  of  a  thaw  and  heavy  rains.  The  vio^ 
l^ice  of  the  storm  was  of  great  advantage  to  them.  After  all 
were  passed,  they  took  the  road  towards  Thebes,  the  better 
to  conceal  their  retreat,  because  it  was  not  likely  they  had  fled 
towards  a  city  of  the  enemy's.  Immediately  they  perceived 
the  besiegers,  with  torches  in  their  hands>  pursuing  them  m 
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the  f oad  tbat  led  to  AdMiiB*  After  keefSaof;  that  of  Thebes 
nbout  six  or  seven  stadia,  they  turned  short  towards  the  mavaph 
tain,  and  resumed  the  route  of  A&ens,  whither  two  hendred 
and  twebre  arrived  out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty,  who  bad 
^tted  the  place,  the  rest  having  returned  back  to  it  thrvog^ 
fear,  oae  ardier  excepted,  who  was  taken  on  the  side  of  dae 
fosse  of  eontravallation.  The  besiegeis,  after  havii^  jKirsiied 
ibem  to  no  purpose,  returned  to  their  campu 

In  the  mean  time  Hie  Plataeans^  who  remained  in  the  city^ 
snpposk^  tint  M  their  companions  had  been  killed  (becaMSe 
they  wh&  urere  retumed,  to  justify  themselves,  affirmed  Huey 
wereX  sent  a  herald  to  demand  their  dead  bodies;  but  beiag 
told  the  tnie  state  cf  the  aftnr,  he  withdrew* 

At  the  end  of  the  following  campaign  the  Pbtaeans,.  beia^ 
in  absolute  want  of  provisions,  and  unable  to  make  the  l^asil 
defence,  surrendered,  upon  condition  that  they  sboddl  aitt  b» 
punisfaed  fiU  they  had  been  tried  aikd  adjudged  in  fonn  o| 
justice.     Five  ecanmisaioners  came  for  tfaos  purpose  from  La^ 
oedttmon,  aad  these,  without  diazging  them:  with  any  erimek 
bflorely  asked  ihem,  whether  they  had  done  aay  serviee  to  Ike 
Lacednnoniaas  and  tiie  allies  m  this  war  ?    The  Platseiins 
w^re  nBueh  surpiised,  as  well  aa  puariedf,  at  this  question,  and 
w»^  semible,  that  it  had  been  suggested  by  the  Thebtoia^ 
ibeir  pvofessed  enemies,  whe^  had  vowed  thek  destmclickife 
They  tiiezdore  put  tiie  Laeedannomana  ia  nund  of  the  servic6$> 
ibey  had  done  to  Greece  in  general^  bodi  at  tbe  battle  of  Ar-^ 
temlsiiun  and  Aat  of  Plotssa,  and  particularly  in  Lacedseonoaid' 
at  the  time  of  the  earthquake^  which  was  followed  by  Hm 
r&foU  of  tfieir  slaves*    The  only  reason  they  offeved^  {o9  their 
faavifig  jofBed  tlie  Adieaians  afterwards,.  was»  to  defend  ihetth 
sefepes  frooE  the  hoj^itite^  of  the  Thebans;^  against  wham  tiiey 
had  implored  the  assistance  of  tlie  LaeedseaMmians  to<  njtifmh 
pose.     'Miait  if  the^  was-iaqputed  to  them  as  a  crime,  wfaieb 
waa  e^y  Huw  misfertniie,  it  oug^t  not,  however^  enlaic^  to^ 
obbtBraCii  the  remembrance  of  their  former  services.     ''  Cast 
year  «fei^'  said  Aey,  ^*  on  die  monum^ts  of  your  ancestors^ 
whidk  jmiM  see  heie^  to  whom*  we  amraaSy  pay  att  the  hcnoumr 
wUbIi  nam  he  lendeied  to  Ike  znaiies  of  the  dead.     Yeu 
diai^g^  fit  to  eodiru^t  their  bodies  with'  us,  as  we  wofs*  ey&* 
witneesea  of  dieir  haavery :  and  yet  you  will  now  give  up 
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ashes  to  their  murderers  in  abandoniiig  us  to  the  Thebens, 
who  foaght  against  them  at  the  battle  of  Fbctaea.  WiU  you 
enslave  a  province  where  Greece  recovered  its  fiberty?  Will 
you  destroy  the  temples  of  those  godtf  to  whom  you  owed  the 
victory?  Will  you  abolish  the  memory  of  their  foundeni,  who 
contributed  so  greatly  to  your  safety?  On  this  occasion  we 
may  venture  to  say,  our  interest  is  inseparaUe  from  your 
glory,  and  you  cannot  deliver  up  your  ancient  friends  and 
benefactors  to  the  unjust  hatred  of  the  Tliebans,  without 
etemar  infamy  to  yourselves."  One  would  conclude,  that 
these  just  remonstrances  must  have  made  some  impression  on 
the  Lacedsmonians ;  but  they  were  biassed*  more  by  the  an^ 
swer  the  Thebans  made,  and  which  was  expressed  in  the  most 
haughty  and  bitter  terms  against  the  Hatseans ;  and  besides, 
they  hsid  brought  their  instructions  from  LacedsBmon.  They 
stood,  therefore,  to  their  first  question,  whether  the  Fhit»aiis 
had  done  them  any  service  since  the  war?  and  making  them 
pass  one  after  another,  as  they  severally  answered  *f  No,** 
each  was  immediately  butchered,  and  not  one  escaped.  About 
two  hundred  were  *  killed  m  this  manner,  and  twenty-five 
Athenians,  who  were  among  them,  met  with  the  same  unhappy 
fate.  Their  wives,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  were  nuide 
slaves.  The  Thebans  afterwards  peopled  thdt  city  with  exiles 
from  Megara  and  Thebes,  but  the  year  after  they  demoliidied 
it  entirely.  It  was  in  this  manner  the  Lacedssmomans,  in  the 
hopes  of  reaping  great  advantages  from  the  Thebans,  sacri- 
ficed the  Plataeans  to  their  animosity  ninety-three  yean  after 
their  .first  alliance  with  the  Athenians.  ^  \ 

^  Much  about  this  time  was  set  on  foot  the  expediti6n  (oseibte 
relief  of  Lesbos.  But  the  Peloponnesmns  hearing  in  timir 
voyage  of  a  violent  insurrection  in  Coreyra,  resolved  to '  scd 
thither,  hoping  that  the  disafibcted  state  of  that  island^WbdA 
make  it  fall  an  easy  prey  to  their  army.  They  weire,  hOWefter^ 
disappointed  in  their  expectation ;  for  the  Corcyreaos  had  be- 
come so  exasperated  and  so  desperate  as  todeterthe,mostt 
daring  enemy  from  approaching  their  city.  It  was  about  the 
same  time  also,  that  SicSy  began  to  be  agitated  by  a  quarrel, 
that  took  place  between  the  inhabitants  of  Syracuse  and  tfiose 
of  Leontium.  Their  dissensions  ran  Ugh;  but  tfie  detail  of 
them,  and  of  the  operations  at  Coreyra,  and  other  plaees;  I 
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vol  incliiied  to  pass  over  in  silence,  as  they  were  incidents  in 
wliich  tbe  Grecian  states  mntaally  destroyed  each  other,  with- 
out promoting  general  happiness,  or  establishing  any  common 
form  of  govemment. 

The  flnctoalions  of  snccess  were  vanons.  The  Athenians 
took  the  city  of  Pjins  from  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  made  annoal  incursions  into  Attica.  More 
than  <me  overture  for  a  peace  was  made  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian ambassador!  without  effect ;  for  Cleon,  who  had  a  great 
ascendant  among  the  Athenians,  boasted  that  he  would  take 
all  the  Spartans  pris<mers  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria  within 
twenty  days.  The  war  was  therefore  renewed,  with  all  its 
former  animosities. 

This  island,  which  was  situate  near  Pylus,  became  the  scene 
iof  mutual  contentibn.  •  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  admiral 
{whose  ralour  and  conduct  his  eloquent  descendant  of  the 
s«tte  mmiie  aftarwArds  extolled),  being  joined  in  commission 
wiih  Cleon,  landed  on  the  island,  in  order  to  dispossess  the 
JLadadannonians,  who  stiU  remained  there.    They  attacked  the 
enemy  with  great  vigoar,  drove  them  from  post  to  post^  and, 
gaining  ground  perpetoally,  at  last  forced  them  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  island.    The  Lacedaemonians  had  stormed  a  fort 
that  was  thought  inaccesnble.    There  they  drew  up  in  order 
^f  battle,  faced  about  to  that  side  only  where  they  could  be 
attacked,  and  defended  themselves  like  so  many  lions.    As 
the  engagement  had  lasted  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  and 
tbe  soldiers  were  offfoeBMed  with  heat  and  weariness,  and 
parched  with  Ihirst,  tbe  general  of  the  Messenians,  directing 
hiflBflelf  to  Cleon,  and  Demosthenes,  the  general  who  was 
Reined  in  eommisaion  with  him,  said  that  all  their  efforts,  would 
be  to -no  purpose  unless  they  charged  their  enemy's  rear ;  and 
lie  proniadd,  if  tiiey  would  give  him  but  some  troops,  armed 
wiA  miasive  weapons,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  find  a  pas-  ^ 

aage*  Aoooiribig^  he  and  his  followers  climbed  up  certain 
9te^  f»4  en^gy  places,  which  were  not  guarded ;  then  com- 
ing do'vii  unperfrived'  into  the' fort,  he  appeared  on  a  sudden 
at  the  faiaoks  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  entirely  damped 
tfmr  oonrage^  and.  afterwards  completed  their  overthrow. 
Tbey  now  made  .'but  a  very  fi^le  resistcmoa,  and,  being  op- 
pressed with  wmHeUj   attacl^ed  on  aH  sides,  and  dejected 
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Iliioiigh  Migve  and  daip^,  Abj  began  to  gifo  wnj;  bnl  Ife 
AtheniMu  wiaed  on  idl  the  paMes,  and  col  off  thek  letieai. 
Cleon  and  Denosthenes  findmg;  that»  aiiould  ^  baftde  ogot- 
tinue,  not  a  man  of  them  wonld  escape*  and  being  demoas 
«f  eanrying  tkemalhre  to  Atfiena,  eewniandad  Heir  soldpieis  to 
desirt,  and  cansad  |iffoolaaBtfU»»  to  be  niade  to  them  by  fafli^ 
to  lay  doum  tbek  anni  and  anrrapdey  at  diaeretifio*  Al  tbair 
irards  the  gveatest  port  kmeami  tbev  shidda,  and  f^lanped 
their  bands  in  token  of  approbatioiw  A  kind  of  anqpewon 
of  anm  wag  agreed  npon,  and  tbrir  ooa«aader  deaced  jAat 
leave  might  be  granted  Um  to  diq^kb  a  menaenger  to  th0 
oamp,  to  know  tbe  resobition  of  tbe.generab*  TUa  was  not 
allowed,  but  they  called  heralds  from  the  coasts  and,  nftsr 
aeveral  messages,  a  Laoedseaioniao  advanced  forward^  and 
mod  alood^  diat  they  weie  peimittad  to  toeat  witb  the  eiH»nj» 
pioYided  diey  did  not  suhant  to  dishononnhle  lenM.  Upea 
ttss  tbe^  held  a  confefence,  after  irfiidi  they  sanandarod  at 
discr0tioB>  and  were  fcapt  tiH  the  aaxt  day*  The  AttraiaBs 
tken  MJisng  a  tiophy,  and  restong  the  LaaedmnoniaBS  tbair 
dead,  em})arked  for  tbeor  own  ooontry,  after  diitwBMitiwg  tba 
ptteeneiB  aosong  ihe  senneral  fib^s,  and  aeaMnitting  the  gnanl 
of  them  to  the  eaptaisv  of  the  galleys.  In  this  battle  aae 
tnindred  and  tve^ty^eigfat  LacadaHEUsaiaas  fldl  aat  of  foor 
bttndved  said  twenty,  which  was  their  mvaber  at  first;  aa  that 
there  snrrived  not  quite  three  kmidred*  an  bndred  and  tanaaty 
of  whom  were  inhabitants  of  (be  dty  of  Spavta.  T3»  aiega 
of  the  island,  to  compote  from  the  hngiimiag  of  it»  jfilndiig 
the  tiSM  ea^^loyed  in  die  tmoe,  bad  lastad  (tueeaeara  and 
twidve  days.  They  dl  now  left  Pjtns,  aad  Cleon's  pyawaso^ 
tboug^  deemed  ao  vaia  and  radh^  was  foaad  btacaliy  tnie« 
But  the  most  aurprising  (moonmstaaae  was  the  eapitnlation  tbrt 
had  been  made^  Ait  it  wasbdieved,  that  the  Tafndaiiaawifina, 
so  ftff  ftom  smvondering  their  anas,  would  die  awoad  iniiaad. 
B^ag  come  to  AAeas,  they  weee  oaderad  to  remain  prisoaaia 
tola  peace  should  b^  eoncludedi  pgavjdad tbe  taeedwaMatiana 
£d  not  Biake  my  inomnaoos  into  their  country,  finr  Aat  than 
they  sboiild  all  be  put  to  deatL  Tbey  lef t  a  gaarisan  a  Pj4aa. 
Tbe  Ifesseniaas  of  Naapaotua,  who  bad  fonneii^  poaseami 
it,  sept  diitbar  tbe  flowar  of  dwir  jmA,  who  wry  nacli  in* 
lestad.  4be  LacedaNaqasaaa  by  their  fausanioDSf  and  as 
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Meftneniaiis  spoki»  flie  tengiiage  of  ttie  country,  fliey  pmyaOMl 
ifiSk  a  great  nttmber  of  slaves  to  join  tibem.  The'  Lacedsemo- 
maiM,  dreading  a  greater  evil,  9mt  several  deputatioiis  to 
Atttens,  Ikttt  to  no  parpose ;  the  Athenians  being  too  mnch 
elated  ^irfth  their  prospaity,  and  especially  theuf  late  sneoess, 
to  Hsten  to  any  terms.  For  two  or  three  years  successively 
hostilities  were  earned  on  witii  alternate  success,  and  nothing 
but  the  humbling  of  the  one  or  other  of  the  two  rival  sf&tes 
could  decide  ike  quarr^.  The  Athenians  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  island  of  Gythera ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
defeated  by  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Detlion.  At  length  the 
two  nations  began  to  grow  weaiy  of  a  war  which  put  ttiem  to 
gr^at  expense,  and  did  not  procure  them  any  real  advantage. 
A  truce  fbr  a  year  was,  therefore,  concluded  between  them, 
which  served  to  pave  the  way  for  a  more  lasting  reconciliation* 
The  deadb  of  the  two  generals,  that  commanded  the  contend- 
ing ^mies,  served  not  a  litde  to  hasten  this  event«  Brandas, 
the  Lacedaemonian,  was  killed'  as  he  was  conducting  a  sally, 
when  besieged  in  Amphipolis ;  and  Gleon,  the  Athenian,  de- 
spiirang  an  en&osf  to  which  he  knew  himsetf  kiperior,  was  set 
upon  unawares,  and,  flying  for  safety,  was  IdDed  by  a  soldier 
who  happened  to  meet  him.  Thus  these  two  men,  who  bad 
long  opposed  the  tranquillity  of  Greece,  and  raised  their  r^u- 
totions,  but  in  a  very  diflPerent  way,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  own 
ambition. 

They  were,  however,  men  of  very  opposite  characters. 
Brasidas  had  couri^  and  conduct,  moderation  and  integrity ; 
said  it  was  he  alone  who,  at  this  time,  kept  up  the  sinking  re- 
fmtaftion  of  his  country.  He  was  the  only  Spartan,  since  Pau-* 
toaias^  who  appeared  with  any  established  character  amoi^  the 
oonfederatdi,  to  whom  he  behaved  so  well,  that  they  were 
again  brought  under  ttie  dependence  of  Sparta ;  and  several 
citieB  eame  in  to  him  as  thdr  common  deliverer  from  the  ty- 
namfy  of  Athens.  The  mhabitants  of  Amphipolis,  besides  thdr 
joining  with  ^ie  other  allies  in  soleamMng  his  ftmeralinapub- 
\m  mameff  imtituted  ani^eraary  gwnes  and  sacrifices  to  his 
asfiUMstfy  at  a  hero ;  and  so  &r  eonsid^fed  faim  as  their  founder, 
HmhI  they  destroyed  aH  tiie  monuments  which  had  been  pre- 
aetred  aa  mailis  of  their  being  an  AAeman  colony.  His  <^- 
pstkitNi  to  tti  fMce  was  not  so  mueb  die  eflfeet  of  his  obsti- 
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n«^»  ftsof  a<rue<Sp«tetsddlOT'th&'hono«r^f  Ur  eousfr^^ 
wbich  be  was  wmible  had  beta  tveaAdl  irf  llie  Atlmdaiis  wkb 
too  much  insotence  and  coBtempl.  Ho  bad  now  a  ftir  .p^o- 
8|iect  of  bringing^  tkem  to  Teawm,  at  he  wai  gafattn^  ground 
upon  them,  mid  every  day  makuig  fvesh  conquests ;  and,  how- 
ev^er  he  might  be  tiaospoited  with^the  gloiy  d  peiibrnubg  gt^t 
actions,  yet  the  maaoi  end  of  his  ambition  seems  to  have  been^ 
the  iHringing  the  war  to  a  happy  conclorion.  I  most  not  here 
omit  the  generous  answer  his  mother  made  to  the  persons  who 
brought  her  the  news  of  his  death.  Upon  her  asking  Ihem 
whe^er  he  died  honourably,  they  natmndly  fell  into  encomiums 
(m  his  great  exploits  mid  his  personal  Inravery,  and  fweferred 
him  to  all  the  generals  of  his  time:—'*  Yes/'  said  she,  *'  my 
son  was  a  valiant  man,  but  Sparta  has  still  many  eStisgenft 
braver  than  he." 

Cleon  was  another  sort  of  man ;  he  was  rash,  anogant,  and' 
obstinate ;  contentious,  envious,  and  maliaous ;  covetous  and 
corrupt ;  and  yet,  with  all  these  bad  qualities,  he  had  some 
Utde  arts  of  popularity,  which  raised  and  supported  him.  He 
made  it  his  business  to  caress  the  old  men;  and,  as  much, 
as  he  loved  money,  he  often  relieved  the  poor.  He  hstd  a 
readiness  of  wit,  with  a  kind  of  drollery,  that  took  with  many, 
though  with  the  generality  it  passed  for  impudence  and  buf- 
foonery. He  had  one  very  reined  way  of  recommending  him- 
self, which  was,  upon  ids  coming  into  power,  to  discard  all  hi& 
old  friends*  for  fear  it  should  be  thought  he  it^ould  be  biassed 
by  them;  At  the  same  time  he  picked  up  a  set  of  vile  syco- 
phants in  their  room,  mid  made  a  servile  coisrt  to  the  lowisst 
dregs  of  the  people ;  and  yet  even  they  bad  so  bad  an  opinion 
of  bun,  that  they  often  declared  against  Urn  for  IKcias,  his 
professed  enemy ;  idio,  liioiq^h  he  took  paH  with  the  nobility^ 
stiU  preserved  an  interest  with  the  commons,  and  wi^  more 
gen^iaUy  respected.  That  whidi  Cleo^ '  chiefly  depended  bb 
was hisr  eloquence:  i>ut  it  was  of  a  boisteroua  kind,  verbose 
and  petulant,  and  oomaated  more  til  the  vehemence  of  His 
style  and  utterance,  and  the  distortion  of  ids  action  and  ges^* 
ture,  than  in  the  strength  of  his  reasojomg-.  By  this  furious 
mmmer  of  haranguing,  he  introdneed  taioaig  the  oratoi^  imd 
atatesm^i  a  hcentiousnesji  and  indecency  iK^iich  were  not  known 
before,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  many  riotous  and  disorderly^ 
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pr^oeedii^  wJbkb  .toak  {dsce  aftervuds  in  Ae  aMmbliesy 
whea,a)E|H>«t  wei^  tking  :waa  cainied  by  noue  asd  temult.  la 
the  mflijtB^  pQ]$  of  Iws  sen(iQe  ke  w  as  unaecouitaUdasiii 
tba  rest  of  h^  eonduo^  He  was  not  natmr^j.  fomied  for  mat, 
and  only  made  «9e  of  at  as  a  ok>ak  for  Ins  ill  practices,  and  b^ 
eaiiise  he  could  not  carry  on  hift  ofter  views  without  it.  His 
taking  Sphacteriawas  certainly  a  great  action,  but  it  was  it 
)rash  and  deqierate  one ;  and  it  has  been  shown  how  he  was 
undesignedly  drawn  into  it  by  a  boast  of  his  own.  However, 
be  was  so  elated  with  the  success  of  that  expedition,  that  he 
fancied  himself  a  general,  and  the  peoplel^ere  brought  to 
have  the  same  opinion.  But  the  event  soon]^deceived  them, 
and  convinced  them  that  he  knew  better  how  to  lead  in  the 
assembly  than  in  the  field.  In  reality,  he  was  not  aman  to  be 
trasted  in  either;  for  in  the  one  he  was  more  of  a  blust^er 
than  of  a  soldiar,  and  in  the  other  he  had  more  of  an  incen- 
diary  than  a  patriot. 

The  Lacedaopionians  were  no  less  incHned  to  peace  thmi  the 
Adienians,  and  were  gted  to  treat  at  this  time,  while  they 
Qould  do  it  with  honous :  besides,  tiiey  had  no4hing  more  at 
heart  tkm  the  imprisonment  of  their  men  tak^i  at  Pylus,  they 
being  the  chief  of  their  city ;  and  among  other  considerations, 
it  was  npt  the  least,  that  the  truce  which  they  had  made  widi 
Argos,  for  thirty  years,  was  just  upon  expiring.  This  was  a 
str(H}g  and  flourishing  city,  and  though  it  was  not  of  itself  a 
match  for  Sparta,  yet  they  knew  it  was  far  from  being  con^ 
temptible ;  and  that  it  held  too  good  a  correspondence  witii  its 
neighboBjrs  not  to  make  itself-  capable  of  giving  them  a  gpreat 
deal  of  uneasiness.  The  matter  having  been  canvassed  and 
debated  n«>st  part  of  Ihe  winter,  the  LacedsBmoniaas,  to  bring 
the  treaty  to  a  conclusion,  gave  out,  that  they  resolved,  aa 
soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  to  fortify  in  Attica.  Upon 
which  the  Athenians  grew  more  moderate  in  their  demands^ 
and  a  peace  was  concluded  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war  be* 
tween  the  two  states  and  thenr  confederates,  for  fifty  years, 
the  chief  articles  being,  that  the  garrisons  shcndd  be  evacuated, 
and  the  town^  and  jffisoners  restored  on  boA  sides.  This  was 
called  the  Nician  peace,  because  Nicias,  who  was  just  the  re* 
verse  of  his  rival  Cleon,  was  the  chief  instrmnent  in  effecting 
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it.  Besides  the  tender  eonoern  he  always  expiessed  for  his 
country,  he  had  more  particolar  ends  in  it,  in  seeming  his  ve- 
pntatkm :  fi>r  he  had  been  upon  many  expedifions,  and  had 
generally  snoceeded  in  Aem ;  Init  yet  he  was  sensible  how  much 
he  owed  to  his  good  fortone  and  his  cautions  management, 
and  he  did  not  care  to  risk  what  he  had  already  got  for  the 
hopes  of  more. 


CHAPTER  X. 


PROM  THS   P8AGB  OP  KIOIAB   TO  THB   BND  OP  THB 

PELOPONNESIAN   WAR. 


EvBRY  thing  now  pronuaed  a  tastonticm  of  ibmier  tra»- 
qwUity.  The  BaM>tianB  and  Corintfiians  were  the  fintidio 
showed  signs  of  discontaBty  aid  used  their  utmost  endeBTonn 
to  ezdte  fresh  troubles.  To  obviate  any  dangeis  arising  from 
iiuLt  quarter*  the  AtheniaBS  and  Laeedasmonians  united  in  a 
leagae  offianshre  and  defensive,  which  served  to  render  them 
SKire  f4n»iidable  to  the  neighbouring  states,  and  more  assured 
with  regard  to  each  other.  Yet  still  the  former  ammositieB 
and  jealouBiei  fermented  at  bott<MB;  and  while  frirndship 
aeemed  to  gloss  over  external  appearanoea,  fresh  disoontents 
were  gathering  within*  The  oharacter,  indeed,  of  Mioias,  was 
peaoeaUe,  and  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  persuade  the  Aflie* 
niaas  to  seek  tfc»  general  tnmquilUtgr*  But  a  new  promoter 
of  troubles  was  now  beginubig  to  make  his  qopearanoe,  and 
fimn  him,  fhose  who  wished  for  x>eaoe  bad  every  thing  to  fear. 
lUa  WBS  no  otbo:  than  the  eeldNrated  Aldfaiades,  the  diflcq>le 
of  Soemtes,  a  yoiA  equally  remarkable  finr  die  beauty  of  his 
pemon  and  the  greatness  of  his  mental  aooomplisbments. 

The  sliicilmtimaoy  between  Akflnadn  and  Soorates  is  oneof 
themostvemarkabfecireumataaeesofhislife.  ThispUkNtopher, 
ofaserving  eaeeUent  natural  qualities  in  Urn,  wUeh  weie  greatly 
beig^stmed  by  tba  beanty  c(  his  person,  bestowed  incredible 
psBBS  in  oaltivatmg  so  vafaudde  a  plant,  lest,  bemg  negated, 
it  sbevld  wUher  as  it  grew,  and  absolutely  degenerate :  and, 
inteed,  Akihiades  was  expaeed  to  noaiberiess  dai^rs:  ^m 
pealnem  of  Us  cKtraction,  his  vast  ridies,die  authoriiy  of  his 
tenly,  the  credit  of  his  gnaidiaas.  Us  petaonal  ttaknts,  his  ex- 
qmsite  beauty,  and»  atJU  more  than  these,  the  flatleiyandeom- 
plaismice  of  att  who  fl|q>soached  him«  One  woidd  have  eon* 
poinded,  aays  Hutarch,  diat  fortune  had  saironnded  and  in- 
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vested  liim  with  all  ikeae  pveteiided  adTa^tages,  as  with  so 
many  ramparts  awl  bulwarks,  to  reader  him  inaocessibie  and 
mvubierable  to  all  the  darts  itf  pbibsop^,  those  saiatary  darte 
which  strike  to  the  vcrj'  faeait^  wd  lea:ve  in  it  the  strongest 
incitements  to  virtue  and  solid  glory.    But  those  very  obsta- 
cles redoubled  the  seal  of  S.ociintes*    NcftwitbstancUng  the 
strong  endeavours  that  were  used  to  divert  this  young  Athe- 
nian from  a  correspondenoet  which  alon^  ww  oqiplble  ^f  se- 
eming him  from  so  many  snares,  he  devoted  himself  entirdy 
to  it :  he  had  the  most  imbounded  wit ;  he  was  folly  sensibfe 
ef  Soevatei^  extraordinary  merit,  and  ceidd  jiot  resist  the 
charms  of  his  sweedy  insiiuiating  eloqu^ooe,  which  at  Aat 
time  hada  giieater  ascendant  over  hmi  than  the  aUnsements  of 
pleasure.     He  was  so  xealoiMi  a  discipk  of  that  goeat  master» 
that  he  followed  Inm  wherever  he  went ; .  took,  the  utmost  da- 
l%ht  ki  his  ccmveiiiation,  was.  extremely  well: pleased  with  hia 
principles,  received  his  instractions,  and-even  his  vcpibnaiids^ 
with  wonderful  docSity,  and  was  sa  moved  with  tns  di^eooiaes^ 
as  even  to  shed  team,  and  aUior  himself:  so  weighty  was  the 
force  of  truth  in  the  month  of  Socri^as,  and  m  ^  odious  a 
light  did  he  show  the  vioes  to  whidi  Alcfliiades  had  abandoned 
hteiself.    Alcibiades,  in^  those  m<mients  when  he  listened  to 
Socmtes,  differed  so  much  iimn  himsdl^  that  he  iqppeared 
^te  another  man.     However,  his  head^-stroag, .  fiery  temper^ 
and  his  natural  fbndness^for  pleasure^  which  was  he%Ue»ed 
and' inflamed  by  the  discourses  and  advice  of  young  people^ 
soon  phased  him  iiiAo  his  former  irregularities,  and  tpue  hin 
as  it  were  firom  his  master,  who  was  obliged  to^  puime  him  m 
a  slave  who  had  escaped  conection.  Thia  vidasitude  of  flights 
and  returns,  of  virtuous  resolwIiQns  and  relapses  mto  vice^ 
c4mtinued  a  long  time  ;  but  still  Socmtes  waa  not  dtii^;uatBd  hf 
Us  levity,  and  always  fiaitored  himsdf  with  hopes  of  brinig^ 
Uonback  to  his  duty;  and  h^nee  oeitamly  arose  the  stmiig 
arixtore  of  good  and  evil  that  aLvaya  appeared  in  his  ccmduot^ 
thQ  inatrnetions  which  his  masEt«r  had  given  him  semetiineB^re^ 
vidlhig,  and  at  other  tunes  the. /fire  of  his  passiofeai  hm^inff 
him,  in  a  manner  against  his  own  wdl>  into  things  efi  a^uite 
opposite  nature.    Among.the  variola. paasions, that  were ^f- 
covered  in  him,  the  staongest  and  most  prevailii^^  was  a 
haughty  ton  of  nsnd^  whish  w9idAforc«kaH\>thing»<io  sulnttit 
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to  it,  and  cenld  not  bear  a  8«perioir»  w  everi  an  equal.  Al« 
though  hk  birth  and  nnodmmon  tdentg  anoothed  the  wi^ 
to  his  attaioing  the  highest  emfdoyments  in  .the  rej^Uio,  yet 
it  was  his  wish,  that  ibe  cettfideoee  of  the  people  shoidd  be 
gained  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  persuasive  graoe 
of  hid  orations.  To  this  end  his  intimacrf  with  Sociates  might 
be  of  great  service.  Alcibiades,  widi  such  a.  cast  of  nundas 
we  have  described,  was  not  bom  for  repoee,  and  had  set  eveiy 
engine  at  work  to  reverse  the  treaty  lately  concluded  between 
the  two  states;  but,  not  succeedk^  in  his  attempt,  he  en-» 
deavoured  to  prevent  its  taking  effect.  He  was  disgusted  at 
the  Lacedemonians^  because  they  directed  themselves  oidy  to 
Nicias,  of  whom  they  had  a  very  high  opinion;  and,  on  the 
contraty,  s^med  to  take  no  manner  of  notice  of  him,  though 
his  ancestors  had  enjoyed  the  rights  of  hospitality  among  them. 
The  first  Aing  he  did  to  infringe  die  peace  was  this  i  having 
been  informed,  that  the  people  of  Argos  only  wanted  an  op^ 
portunity  to  differ  with  the  Spartans,  whom  they  equaUy  hated 
and  feared,  he  flattered  them  secredy  with  the  hopes,  that  the 
Athenians  woidd  succour  them,  by  suggesting  to  them,  that 
ikej  were  ready  to  break  a  peace  which  was  no  way  advan-* 
ti^ous  to  Aem.  Acconfii^fy,  he  laid  hold  of  this  junetusey 
and  improved  the  pretext  the  Lacedaemonians  had  given  to 
exasperate  the  people  both  against  them  and  Nicias :  which 
bad  so  good  an  effect,  that  every  thing  seemed  disposed  for  a 
treaty  with  Argos,  of  which  the  LaoedsBmonians  being  very 
aippr^ensive,  immediately  dkpatched  their  ambassadors  to 
Athens,  who  at  first  said  what  seemed  very  satisfactory,  that . 
tiiey  came  with  full  power  to  concert  all  matters  in  diffepence 
upon  equal  terms.  The  comioil  received  their  propositions* 
and  tibe  people  were  to  assemble  the  next  dbiy  to  ^ve  them  au« 
dieuee.  -  Aldbiades,  m  the  mean  whBe,  fearing  lest  tins  ne^ 
gocitttion  should  ruin  his  designs,  had  a  secret  oonfar^ice  wMi 
tte  amba«sadoT8,  and  persuaded  them,  under  a  cidour  of 
firieftddiip,  not  to  let  the  people  know  at  first  what  full  powers 
thek^  OoiQttH6Ston,gave  them,  butintanate,  that  they  came  only 
td  treat 'and  make  (Mroposals;  for  that  othervnse  they  would 
gvuw^  exorbitant  in  their  demands,  and  extort  firmn  them  such 
unreasonable  t^ms  as  they  could  not  widi  honour  consent  to* 
They  were  so  weH  satisfied  with  the  prudence  and  sincerity  of 
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tlutf  adidee,  Hmt  he  dbew  ibem  fiom  Nieiaa  to  rd  j  entirely 
upon  hitiiself ;  and  the  next  day,  when  the  people  weie  asH 
sembled,  mebA  tte  ambassadon  introduced^  Akibiades,  witb 
a  tevy  obliging  air,  demanded  of  them  with  Irhat  powers  they 
wefe  come*  They  made  answer,  that  they  were  not  come  as 
plempotentianes^  Upon  which  he  instantly  changed  his  voice 
and  conntenance»  exclaimed  against  dkem  as  aotorioas  )iars» 
and  bid  the  people  take  care  how  they  transacted  any  thing 
with  men  <m  whom  they  coukl  have  so  Btile  dependeiice. 
The  p€k>ple  disadssed  the  ambassadors  m  a  rage ;  and  Nioiass; 
hnowii^  nothing  of  the  deceit,  was  oonfennded  and  in  dis- 
gmoe.  To  rede^n  his  credit,  he  proposed  being  sent  onee 
more  ix>  Sparta;  hot  ns4  beiii^  aUe  to  gam  such  terms  th^ne 
as  the  Ath^iwus  demmidedy  they  immediately,  npon  Us  re* 
tmtty  struck  np  a  league  with  the  Argires  for  an  huiidred 
years,  ineluding  the  Eleaas  and  Afantineans ;  which  ;€(t  did 
net  in  tems  cane^  that  with  the  Lacedittnoniaos,  though  it  v$ 
plain  that  the  whole  intent  of  it  was  levelled  againsi  them. 
Uponi  this  new.aUiances  AldMades  was  deelated  gexierat ;  and 
tliotigb  his  best  fimads  codd  not  cennnend  the  method  by 
which  he  btongfat  aboat  his  designs,  ]fet  it  was  looked  npon  an 
a  great  reach  ill  pelilic^  tfiail  to  divide  and  shake  almost  all 
PeloponnesnSy  and  to  remove  the  war  so  fiur  from  the  Ath&- 
mm  frontier,  tfiat  even  success  would  profit  the  enemy  bat 
lit^  should  &ey  be  eonquercws  \  whereas*  if  tiiegr  were  de« 
featodi  Sparta  itself  wiMdd  be  hardljf  safe. 

The  defoction  of  the  eenfedsn^es  began  to  awaken  th# 
jealottsy  of  Sparta :  th^y  reserved,  therefcve,  to  femedy  the 
evil  before  it  qpiead  too  far;  wher^ove,  drawing  out  their 
whole  feroe,  botk  of  citiaens  ftnd  steves,  and  bemg  joined  bjf 
their  afiies^  they  encamped  almost  under  the  wails  of  Adrg!9s«^ 
The  .Aj-gives  hating  ncrtice  ef  their  marcb»  miade  all  ppssibt^ 
pfiqieratiens^  and  ea»e  out  wi&  a;  full  rescAution  to  %bt  tietom. 
But,  just  as  they  were  s^ing  to  ^^pag e,  two  of  theit  c^cein 
went  ever  toi^,  the  Spartan  king  andgenendx  andpvoi- 
posed  to  faktt  to  have  the  busiiless  made  up  by  a  vdiei^eaMi. 
He  immediatebf  ehwing  vnbtb  tte  offer,,  grwted  tbem  » tvuoei 
im  &uir  montb«;  mid  drew  off  his  aUny ;  Ae  whole  fdSaor  be* 
ing  tfunsncted  Iqf  4i«iie  tbree,  wtiftiout  ^sxf  general  eoosent  or 
Imou4edg0  oa  ^tiier  tide.    Tbr  PelopomMnnans,  Hm^  thny 
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diir»t  not  4isobe;  flieir  orderg^  iavejgbad  ffhfotuAy  agwai 
Agis  for  letting  such  an  advantage  slip  as.  tbe;  i/mUi  ne^et 
promise  to  theuoselyes  agaisu  For  they  had  aotually  henmiied 
in  the  enemy,  and  that  with  the  best»  if  not  the  greateat»  mnaj 
that  ever  was  brought  into  the  fiehL  Aad  the  Arg^vea  weiB 
so  little  apprehensive  of  danger  on  their  side,  that  tbeyivero 
no  less  inoensed  againrt  their  mediatory  one  of  whpm  they 
forced  to  the  altars,,  to  save  I4s  life»  and  confiscated  hk 
goods. 

Th«3  every  thing  seemed  to  favour  the  Atb^uan  intere^ ; 
and  their  prosperity— -for  this  was  the  ioost  flourisbii^  period 
of  their  durati(^n*-^ blinded  them  to  such  adegvee^  that  they 
were  persuaded  no  power  was  able  to  resisl  th^oi.  1»  this  dis^ 
position  they  resolved  to  take  the  first  opportumty  of  adding 
the  island  of  Sicily  to  their  empire;  and  an  oocaston  soon 
ofii^ed  of  executing  their  resolution*    Ambassadors  w«e  sent 
firom  the  peojde  of  ii^gesta^  who,  in  quality  of  tfaw  aUies» 
came  to  implore  their  aid  against  the  inhabitants  of  SeUnntat 
who  were  assisted  by  tbe  Syraeu^am.     They  repiresented, 
among  other  things,  that,  should  th^y  be  abandoned,  the  Sy-» 
racusanSf  aft^  seizing  their  city,  as  they  had  done  tbat  Df 
lioontium,  would  possess  themselves  of  all  Sicily,  and  not  fiul 
to  aid  the  Peloponnesianes,  who  were  their  founders;  and  that 
thej(  might  put  them  to  a^  little  charge  as  possible,  they 
offered  to  pay  the  troop$  that  should,  ba  sent  to  snccour 
them.   The  Athenians^  who  had  long  woted  for  anopportusaty 
to  declare  theniaelves,  sent  deities  tofl^ta,  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  see  whether  there  was  mooagr 
Plough  in  tiie  treasmy  to  defiray  the  expense  of  so  ^eat  a 
war*    The  inhabitants  of  that  city  hnd  been  so  artful  aa  to 
borrow  firom  iha  neighbouring  natioas  a  gceat  number  of  gold 
and  silver  vases,,  worth  an  immense  sum  of  momjs  ^oA  ^ 
these  th^y  made  a  show  when  the  Athenians  an:liFed«    Tbs 
deputies  returned  with  those  of  Egesta^  wjbo  otoi^ed  threa^ 
score  talents  In  ingots^  as  a  month's  pay  for  th^  galleys  whidb 
th^  demanded,!  and  a  promise  of  If^gex  sums,  ^AAA  tlmf 
said  wwe  ready  both  in  the  pubUa  treasury  and  in  the  temples< 
The  p9cg|)le,  struck  with  these  fiur  appearan<peSi  iSm  truth  oi 
w}n<4»ihey  did  not  give  thempalye^  the  leisure  in  axannns^ 
a^d  se4lM?e4  vitb  ^e  adivaqtsfepiis  reports  which  thw  depnt 
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fies  made  with  the  view  of  pfeiudng  tkein,  immediate^  granted 
the  Egestans  their  demand,  aod  appointed  AkiUadegy  Nieias,'' 
and  LamachuSy  to  command  the  fleet,  with  fiiH  power  not  only 
to  snecour  Egesta,  and  restore  the  inhabitantg  of  Leontiom  to^ 
their  city,  but  abo  to  regnlate  the  affairs  of  Sicily  in  saeh  a 
manner  as  might  best  suit  the  interests  of  the  repabUc.   Nicias 
was  appointed  one  of  the  generals,  to  his  very  great  regret; 
for,  besides  other  motives,  which  made  him  dread  that  com- 
mand,  he  shunned  it  because  Aldbiades  waa  to  be  his  col- 
league.   But  the  Athenians  promised  themselves  greater  suc- 
cess from  this  war,  should  they  not  resign  the  whole  conduct 
of  it  to  Aleibiades,  but  temper  his  ardour  and  audacity  with 
the  coldness  and  wisdom  of  Nicias.    Nicias  not  daring  to  op* , 
pose  Alcibiiades  openly,  endeavoured  to  do  it  ind^'ectly,.  by 
starting  aTgreat  number  of  difficulties,  drawn  particularly  £nom 
the  great  expense  of  this  expedition.    He  declared,  that  since 
they  were  resolved  upon  war,  they  ought  to  carry  it  .on  in  such  > 
a  nmnner  as  might  suit  the  exalted  reputation  to  which  Athena 
had  attained.  That  a-fleet  was  not  sufficient  to  oppose  so  for^  ; 
midable  a  power  as  that  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  ailiea: . 
that  they  must  raise*  an  aimy  composed  of  good  horse  and 
foot,  if  they  desired  to  act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  so  noble  a  - 
design;  that,  besides  their  fleet,  which  was  to  make  them.. 
masters  at  sea^  they  must  have  a  great  number  of  transports 
to  carry  provisions  perpetually  to  the  army,  which  otherwise 
eouldZi  possibly  ^b^t  in"  an  enemy's  country ;  that  they 
must  carry  vast  sums  of  money  with  them,  without  waiting  for  . 
that  promised  them  by  the  citizens  of  Egesta,  who,  perhaps^  . 
were  ready  in  words  only,  and  very  probably  might  break,  their  , 
promise ;  that  they  ought  to  weigh  and  examine  the  ^Uspaiity^  ^ 
there  was  between  themselves  and  their  enemies,  with  regard  ;  * 
to  the  conveniences  and  wants  of  the  anny,-  the  Syracusaw 
being  in  their  own  country,  in  the  midst'  of  powerful^es^ 
disposed  by  inclination,  as  well  as  engaged  by  interest,  to 'as*  . 
sist  them  with  men,  arms,  horses,  and  provisions :  whereas! 
the  Athenians  would  carry  on  the  war  in  a  remote  country, 
possessed  by  their  enemies,  where,  in  the  winter,  news  could  . 
not  be  brought  them  in.  lass  than  four  months'  time :  a  country 
where  all  things  would  (^pose  the  Athenians,  and  nothing  . 
b^  procured  but  by  force  of  aims.    That  it  would  reflect  tibie 
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greftiest  ignotmny  on  the  Athenians,  shotikl  tiiey  be  forced 
to  abandon  their  enterprise,  and  thereby  become  the  scorn 
and  contempt  of  their  enemies,  by  their  neglecting  to  take'aH 
the  precautions  which  so  important  a  design  required :  that  as 
for  himself,  he  was  determined  not  to  go,  unless  he  was  pro- 
vided with  all  things  necessary  for  the  expedition,  because  the 
ssSeiy  of  the  whole  army  depended  on  that  circumstance;  and 
that  he  would  not  rely  on  caprice,  or  the  precarious  engage- 
ments of  the  allies.  Nicias  had  flattered  himself,  that  this 
speech  wouM  cool  the  ardour  of  the  people ;  whereas  it  only 
inflamed  it  the  more.  Immediately  the  generals  had  fiill 
powers  given  them  to  raise  as  many  troops,  and  fit  out  as 
many  gallejrs  as  they  should  jadge  necessary ;  and  the  levies 
were  accordingly  carried  on  in  Athens,  and  other  places,  with 
inexpressible  activity. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  narration  of  the  important  events 
that  took  place  in  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  it  will  be  proper 
to  say  a  few  words  respecting  Syracuse,  the  capital  of  that 
island.  About  the  year  of  tlie  world  2920,  Corinth  had  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation  as  a  maritime  power.  As  the 
improvement  of  navigation  generally  leads  to  discovery,  so  it 
leads  to  commerce  also,  and  to  colonization.  It  had  this  ef- 
fect on  the  Corinthians.  They  liad  not  been  long  acquainted 
with 'Sicily,  before  they  projected  the  scheme  of  peopling  part 
of  it  with  the  natives  of  Peloponnesus.  Archias,  therefore,  a 
descendant  of  Hercules,  was  sent  with  a  fleet,  furnished  with 
every  tiling  necessary  for  such  an  enterprise.  He  built  and 
peopled  Syracuse ;  which,  from  the  peculiar  advantages,  which 
it  derived  from  its  rich  soil  and  capacious  harbours,  soon  be- 
came thc^  most  flourishing  city  in  Sicily :  in  size,  indeed,  and 
beauty,  it  yielded  not  to  any  city  in  Greece.  It  was  long 
subject  to  Corinth,  and  governed  by  nearly  the  same  laws. 
B«it  as  it  increased  in  power  it  became  proud  and  insolent, 
and'by  degrees  renounced  tfe'idlegiance.  To  its  emancipation 
are  owiii^^  the  occurrences  which  we  are  now  to  recite. 

The  levies  be&ig  now  preparlad, 'the  fleet  set  sail,  after 
having  appointed '  Corcyilb'  the  rendezvous  for  most  of  the 
alKes,  and  such  ships  as  were  to  carry  thp  provisions  and  warr 
like  stores.  All  the  citizens,  as.  well  as  foreigners  in  Athens, 
flocked  by  day-break  to  the  port  of  Pyraeus.    The  former  at- 
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tended  by  Hi&r  chHdren,  relations^  fiiends,  and  compamons, 
with  a  joy  overcast  with  a  little  sorrow,  upon  their  bidding 
adieu  to  persons  that  were  as  dear  to  them  as  life ;  who  were 
setting  out  on  a  distant  and  very  dangerous  expedition,  from 
which  it  was  uncertain  whether  they  would  ever  return, 
though  they  flattered  themselves  with  the  hopes  that  it  would 
be  successful.  The  foreigners  came  thither  to  feed  their 
eyes  with  a  sight  which  was  highly  worthy  of  their  curiosity ; 
for  no  single  city  in  the  world  had  ever  fitted  out  so  gallant  a 
fleet.  Those,  indeed,  which  had  been  sent  against  Epidaunis 
and  PotidsBa,  were  as  considerable  with  regard  to  the  number 
of  soldiers  and  ships,  but  then  they  were  not  equipped  with 
so  much  magnificence,  neither  was  their  voyage  so  long,  nor 
their  enterprise  so  iniportant.  Here  were  seen  a  land  and  a 
naval  army  provided  with  the  utmost  care,  and  at  the  expense 
of  particular  persons,  as  well  as  of  the  public,  with  all  things 
necessary  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the 
duration  of  the  war.  The  city  furnished  an  hundred  empty 
galleys,  that  is,  threescore  light  ones,  and  forty  to  transport 
the  soldiers-  heavily  armed.  Every  mariner  received  daily  a 
drachma,  or  ten  pence  English,  for  his  pay,  exclusively  of  what 
the  captains  of  ships  gave  the  rowers  of  the  first  bench.  Add 
to  this,  the  pomp  and  magnificence  that  was  displayed  uni< 
versally,  every  one  striving  to  eclipse  the  rest,  and  each  en- 
deavouring to  make  his  ship  the  lightest,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  gayest  in  the  whole  fleet.  I  shall  not  take  notice 
of  the  choice  of  &e  soldiers  or  seamen,  who  were  the  flower 
of  the  Athenians,  nor  of  their  emulation  with  regard  to  the 
beauty  and  neatness  of  their  arms  and  equipage,  any  more 
than. of  Iheir  officers,  who  had  laid  out  considerable  sums 
purely  to  distinguish  themselves,  and  to  give  foreigners  an 
advantageous  idea  of  their  persons  and  circumstances;  so 
that  this  sight  had  the  idea  of  a  pageant,  in  which  the  utmost 
magnificence  was  displayed,  rather  than  of  a  warlike  expedi- 
tion. But  the  boldness  and  greatness  of  the  design  still  ex•^ 
ceeded  its  expense  in  splendour. 

When  the  ships  were  loaded,  and  the  troops  got  on  board, 
the  trumpet  sounded,  and  solemn  prayers  were  ofiered  up  for 
the  success  of  the  expedition ;  gold  and  silver  cups  were  filling 
everywhere  with  wine,   and  the  accustomed  libations  were 
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poured  out ;  the  people,  who  Imed  the  shore,  shouting,  at  the 
same  time,  and  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven  to  wish  their 
fellow-citizens  a  good  voyage  and  success.  And  now  the 
hymn  being  sung,  and  the  ceremonies  ended,  the  ships  sailed 
one  after  another  out  of  the  harbour,  after  which  they  strove 
to  outsail  one  another,  till  the  whole  fleet  met  at  j£gina. 
From  thence  it  made  to  Corcyra,  where  the  army  of  the  allies 
was  assembled  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 

Being  now  arrived  at  Sicily,  the  generals  were  divided  in 
their  opinions  as  to  the  place  where  they  should  make  a  de- 
scent. Lamachus,  one  of  the  generals,  was  for  making  di- 
rectly for  Syracuse.  He  urged,  that  it  was  as  yet  unprovided, 
and  under  the  greatest  consternation ;  that  an  army  was  al- 
ways most  terrible  on  its  approach,  before  the  enemy  had 
time  to  recoDect  and  make  danger  familiar:  these  reasons, 
however,  were  over-ruled.  It  was  agreed  to  reduce  the 
smaller  cities  first :  when,  having  detached  ten  galleys  only, 
to  take  a  view  of  the  situation  and  harbour  of  Syracuse,  they 
landed  with  the  rest  of  their  forces,  and  surprised  Catana. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades  had  taken 
occasion,  from  his  absence,  to  attack  him  with  redoubled 
vigour.  They  aggravated  his  misconduct  in  neglecting  the 
proper  method  of  attack,  and  enforced  their  accusation  by 
alleging,  that  he  had  profaned  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  This 
was  sufficient  to  induce  the  giddy  multitude  to  recal  their 
general ;  but,  for  fear  of  raising  a  tumult  in  the  army,  they 
only  sent  him  orders  to  return  to  Athens,  to  pacify  the  people 
by  his  presence.  Alcibiades  obeyed  the  orders  with  seeming 
submission ;  but,  reflecting  on  the  inconstancy  and  caprice  of 
his  judges,  the  instant  he  was  arrived  at  Thurium,  and  had 
got  on  shore,  he  disappeared,  and  eluded  the  pursuit  of  those 
who  sought  after  him :  the  galley,  therefore,  returned  without 
him,  and  the  people  in  a  rage  condemned  him  to  death  for 
his  contumacy.  His  whole  estate  was  confiscated,  and  all  the 
orders  of  religion  were  commanded  to  curse  him.  Some  time 
after,  news  being  brought  him  that  the  Athenians  had  con- 
demned him  to  death ;  **  I  hope  one  day,"  said  he,  '^  to  make 
them  sensible  that  I  am  still  alive." 

The  Syracusans  had,  by  this  time,   put  themselves  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  and  finding  that  Nicias  did  not  advance 
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towards  them,  they  talked  of  attacking  him  in  Us  camp ;  and 
some  of  them  asked^  in  a  scoffing  way,  whether  he  was  come 
into  Sicily  to  settle  at  Catana?  He  was  roused  by  this  insult, 
and  resoWed  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Syracuse.  He 
durst  not  attempt  it  by  land,  for  want  of  cavalry ;  and  he 
thought  it  equally  hazardous  to  make  a  descent  by  'sea  upon 
an  enemy  who  was  so  well  prepared  to  receive  him :  however, 
he  chose  the  latter  way,  and  succeeded  in  it  by  a  stratagem. 
He  had  gained  a  citizen  of  Catana  to  go  as  a  deserter  to  the 
Syracusans,  and  to  inform  ihem^  that  the  Athenians  lay  every 
night  in  the  town  without  their  arms ;  and  that,  early  in  the 
morning,  on  a  certain  day  appointed,  they  might  surprise 
them,  seize  on  their  camp  with  all  their  arms  and  baggage, 
bum  their  fleet  in  the  harbour,  and  destroy  the  whole  army. 
The  Syracusans  gave  credit  to  him,  and  marched  with  all  their 
forces  towards  Catana ;  which  Nicias  had  no  sooner  notice  of, 
but  he  embarked  his  troops,  and,  steering  away  for  Syracuse, 
landed  them  there  the  next  morning,  and  fortified  himself  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  Syracusans  were  so  provoked 
at  this  trick  being  put  upon  them,  that  they  immediately  re- 
turned to  Syracuse,  and  presented  themselves  without  the 
walls  in  order  of  battle.  Nicias  marched  out  of  his  trenches 
to  meet  them,  and  a  very  sharp  action  ensued,  wherein,  at 
length,  the  Athenians  got  the  better,  and  forced  the  enemy 
back  to  the  city,  after  having  killed  two  hundred  and  sixty  of 
them  and  their  confederates,  with  the  loss  of  fifty  of  their  own 
men.  They  were  not  as  yet  in  a  condition  to  attack  the  city,  and 
therefore  took  up  their  winter  quarters  at  Catana  and  Naxifs. 

The  year  following,  greater  projects  were  undertaken ;  for, 
having  received  a  supply  of  horse  from  Athens,  with  provisions 
and  other  stores  of  war,  Nicias  set  sail  for  Syracuse,  in  order 
to  block  it  up  by  sea  and  land.  In  this  manner  did  the  little 
state  of  Athens  spread  terror  among  all  the  neighbouring 
states,  and  now,  risen  to  its  utmost  height,  began  to  aspire  at 
universal  empire.  Athens  had  already  been  the  mistresii  of 
arts  and  philosophy ;  it  now,  with  inverted  ambition,  aimed  at 
setting  mankind  an  example  of  the  arts  of  conquest  and  of 
war :  but  they  had  never  considered  that  a  petty  state,  raised 
artificially  into  power,  is  liable  to  a  thousand  accidents  m  its 
way  to  universal  conquest.     They  had  now  sent  out   their 
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whole  force  into  Sidly,  and,  wtile  they  fought  to  decide  the 
fate  of  Syracuse,  they  were,  in  fact,  contending  for  their  own ; 
the  existence  of  Athens  and  Syracuse  depended  so  much  upon 
tfie  event  of  the  present  invasion,  that  both  sides  fought  with 
the  utmost  perseverance,  and  historians  have  been  minute  in 
the  detail. 

The  siege  was  now  carried  on  in  a  more  regular  and  skilful 
^manner  than  had  ever  been  practised  before,  and  men  were 
taught  a  new  lesson,  as  well  in  the  arts  of  attack  as  of  defence. 
Nicias  found  it  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  gain  Epipolae, 
a  high  hill  which  commanded  the  city,  and  had  a  steep,  craggy 
passage  up  to  it.  The  Syracusans  were  so  sensible  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  post,  that  they  had  ordered  a  detachment  of 
seven  hundred  men  to  march  upon  a  signal  given  to  the  de- 
fence of  it.  But  Nicias  had  landed  his  men  in  a  little  remote 
harbour  so  secretly  and  so  suddenly,  that  they  easily  made 
themselves  masters  of  it.  And  the  seven  hundred,  running 
up  from  the  plains  in  a  confused  manner  to  dispossess  them; 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  of  them,  and 
their  leader.  Nieias  built  a  fort  there,  as  a  magazine,  and 
proceeded  to  invest  the  town  on  the  land  side,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent any  communication  with  the  country.  The  enemy  en- 
deavouring to  defeat  his  works,  and  render  them  useless, 
several  skirmishes  ensued,  wherein  the  Athenians  had  gene- 
rally the  better ;  but,  in  one  of  them,  Lamachus  bemg  pressed 
hard,  and  abandoned  by  his  men,  was  killed.  The  Syracusans 
bemg  still  intent  on  the  recovery  of  Epipolse,  ordered  up  ano- 
ther detachnj^ent  thither.  Nicias  was  at  this  time  sick  in  the 
fort,  and  in  bed,  with  only  his  servants  about  him.  But  when 
he  found  the  enemy  were  forcing  his  intrenchments,  he  got  up 
and  set  fire  to  the  engines,  and  other  wood  that  lay  scattered 
about  the  fort :  which  had  so  good  an  effect,  that  it  served  as 
a  signal  to  his  own  troops  to  come  up  to  his  relief;  and  so 
terrified  and  confounded  those  of  the  enemy,  that  they  re- 
treated into  the  city.  From  thenceforth  Nicias,  who  was 
now  sole  general,  conceived  great  hopes;  for  several  cities 
of  Sioily^  whieh  hitherto  had  not  declared  for  either  side^ 
came  and  joined  him;  and  there  arrived  from  aU  quarters 
vetselft  laden  with  provisions  for  his  army,  all  parties  being 
^ager  to  go  over  to  him,  becauae  he  had  acquired  the  su- 
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periotity,  and  been  etsoeMof^j  micceiifiil  in  aB  lur  under- 
takings.  The  SyraciuanSy  seeing  thenisdves  blocked  ap  both 
by  sea  and  land,  and  losing  all  hopes  of  being  aUe  to  defend 
their  city  any  longer,  abeady  proposed  an  aecomaftodatioA: 
GylippuSy  who  was  coming  from  Lacedaemon  to  their  assi^t- 
ance»  having  heard  in  his  passage  the  extremity  to  which  thay 
were  reduced^  and  looking  upon  the  whole  island  as  lost, 
sailed  forward  nevertheless,  not  in  the  view  of  defending 
Sicily,  but  only  to  preserve  to  the  nations  of  Italy  such  cities 
as  were  subject  to  than  in  that  island,  if  it  were  not  too  late, 
and  it  could  be  done ;  for  fame  had  declared,  in  all  places, 
that  the  Athenians  had  already  possessed  themselves  of  the 
whole  island,  and  were  headed  by  a  general,  whose  wisd^mi . 
and  good  fortune  rendered  him  invincible. 

The  fortifications  of  the  Athenians  were  now  almost  ccpi- 
pleted ;  they  had  drawn  a  double  wall,  nearly  half  a  league  in 
length,  along  the  plain  and  the.  fens  towards  the  great  port, 
and  had  almost  reached  it  There  now  remained  on  one  side 
only  a  small  part  of  tiie  wall  to  be  finished,  and  the  Syxaea- 
sans  were  upon  the  brink  of  ruin;  they  had  no  hopes  left; 
they  were  unable  to  defend  themselves,  ai|d  they  knew  not 
where  to  look  for  succours ;  for  this  reason  they  reselved  to 
surrender,  and  a  council  was  held  to  settle  the  article^  of  ea* 
pitulatlon,  which  were  to  be  presented  to  Nicias. 

It  was  at  that  very  instant,  and  in  this  most  distressful 
juncture,  that  a  mess^ager  arrived  at  Syracuse  from -Coring 
with  news  of  speedy  relief.  The  whole  body  of  citizens 
flocked  round  the  messwiger  of  such  welcopike  infcraiatiiin* 
He  gave  them  to  understand,  that  Gylippus,  the  Laoedaomo- 
nian  general,  would  be  with  them  immedkilely,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  many  oHnee  gaUeys  which  came  to  his  mL 
l%e  Syracusans,  astonished,  or  rather  stupified  as  it.  were 
with  this  news,  could  scarcefy  believe  what  they  henrd. 
Whilst  they  were  thus  fluctuating  and  in  doubt,  a  coiiiie^  ar- 
rived firom  Gylippus  to  inform  them  .of  his .  iq>profich,  and 
ordered  them  to  march  over  all  their  troops  to-meet  Urn.  He 
himself,  after  taking  a  fort  in  his  way^  marched  in  order  of 
battle  directly  for  Epipc^,  and  ascending  by  Euiyehis,  as  the 
Athenians  had  done,  he  prepared  to  at^ck  th^n  from  witbrat, 
whilst  the  Syracusans  shoidd  charge  them  on  their  aide  with 
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^ktt  fovtHXs  of  Syraeiue*  The  A.tlMmiaiw»  ezeeediDgly  raqunod 
by  hi«  amval,  drew  op  liastily^  aad.  witlwnt  pvder,  uadar  tke 
^mdl«  With  regard  to  himself,  bymg  dovn  hiBanns  when  he 
^apptoadbedy  he  senl  word  by  a  herald,  Unt  he  -would  allow 
<the  AtlieBiaiui  fire  di^s  to  leare  Skdly.  Nkias  did  not  eoft- 
^teseemd  to  meke  the  least  answer  to  this  proposal.;  and  some 
of  h»  soldiers,  bursting  out  a  laughing,  asked  the  herald, 
ti^hetber  the  present  of  a  Lacedauaonifln  privateer,  or  the 
trifling  wand  of  a  herald,  coald  make  any  change  in  the  pre- 
seftt  state  of  &e  citj  ?  Both  sides,  therefi)re,  prepared  for 
totHe. 

Gylippns  be|;an  by  storming  the  fort  of  Labdalla,  and  out- 
tittg  in  pieces  all  who  were  found,  in  it.  The  Athenians,  in 
the  meantime,  were  not  idle  in  forming  inteendunents  to 
^pose  hnn,  while  Ae  besieged  were  equally  assiduous  in 
eutting  down  and  breaking  through  lliose  walls  and  cifcnm- 
ysfiations  wlioh  were  carried  round  their  city.  At  length 
iioth  fflides  drew  up  their  forces  in  order  of  battle,  between 
-tiie  walls  which  the  Athenians  had  raised  to  keep  off  the 
enemy.  In  the  first  engagement,  the  cavahry  of  €tyli{q»iis 
^mg  rendeled  useless  from  the  narrowness  of  the  plaee,  to 
^re-aidimale  his  soldiers,  by  doing  them  justice,  he  had  die 
courage  to  reproach  hisraeif  for  tfie  ill  success  th^  had  met 
with,  and  to  dedare  pubMcly;  that  he,  not  timy,  had  ocoa- 
iA6ned  the  late  defeat,  because  he  had  made  them  fight  in  too 
iiairrow  a  spot  of  ground.  However,  he  promised  soon  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  recovering  both  their  honour  and 
*ltii ;  and  aceor^&igly/  the  very  next  day,  he  led  them  against 
the  %nemy,  aft^  having  exhorted  them  in  tfie  strongest  terausi 
4t  bdhave  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  anisient  glory.  Nicias 
pe^seivJbg,  thai  Aough  it  should  not  be  his  desire  to  come  to 
«i  battle>  it  would,  however,  be  absolutdiy  necessary  for  him  to 
fi^vent  tihe  enemy  from  extendii^  their  line  beyond  the  con^ 
trdi«llatbn,  to  which  they  were  akeady  very  near  (because 
otheiwise  Ais  wottld  be  granting  them  a  certain  victory), 
itfierelbre  mardiied  boldly  against  the  Syracusans.  6yli{^s 
'bMNigfat  up  hie  troops  beyond  that  place  where  the  walls  ter- 
^aunoted  on  both  sides,  in  <Nrder  that  he  ai%l|t  leave  the  more 
foom  to  eoLiesA  his  battle;  upon  which,  chargii^  tlie  enemy's 
\0Rming  with  his  horse,  he  put  it  to  ffig^t,  and  so<m  after 
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dflfcated  4ieir  T^^iit  .We-hs^e  an  iaaiatme  of.^triuil  ilie  tXf^ 
perienoe  and  abiUtiea  of  a  gseat  o«ptein  aie  oapaUe  ct,  pm* 
dncing ;  for  Gylippos,  wkii  tiie.saaie  moB,  tke  same  mamk,  the 
0MM  hones,  and  the  same  groiuid»  by /only  ehangiiiig  iua  ovdar 
of  battle^  defeated  the  Athenians,  and  beat  tbem  fpiHe  .to 
their  camp.  The  foUowing  night  the  viotors  caoried  onthafar 
wall  beyond  the  contravaUalioa  of  the  Athenianfli  and  tfaneby 
deprived  them  of  all  hopes  of  being  erex  able  to  aniroiiad  the 
dty. 

Nieias  had,  ever  since  the  ani?al  of  GyUffUB,  bMi 
pat  upon  the  defensive ;  and,  as  he  daily  lost  ground .  in  iim 
country,  he  retired  towards,  the  sea,  to  keep  tibat  op^i«  in 
case  of  accidents,  and  to.  bring  in  provisions.  EW  this  pw^ 
pose  he  possessed  himself  of  Piemmyiiiui,  near  Ihe  great 
harbour,  where  he  buSt  three  forts^  and  kept  up  himself^  as 
it  were,  in  garrison*  Gylippus  took  this  Qn>ortwity  to  gam 
over  the  inland  citiies ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  jQeet  thai 
was  expecjbed  from  .Corinth  amTod*  Nicias,  under  these  v- 
QWQstanoes,  wsote  a  very  melancholy  accoqnt  of  his  affair8^.lo 
Athens :  that  the  enemy  were  beeomQ  so  snqperiorto  lupn,  thi^ 
i0  was  not  in  a  condition  to  foroe  intfendwnentoi  and  H^ 
instead  of  besieging  them,  he  was  now  besieged  .Umsdf:  <h$^ 
the  towns  revolted  from  him ;  the  slaves  and  the  mercfuarisf 
deserted:  that  the  troops  we|re  employed  in  guarding;  the 
forts  and  fetching  in  provisions ;  and  that»  in  this  lafter  scu^ 
vice,  many  of  them  were  cut  off  by  the  en^mgr'g  hoxse:  that* 
the  fleet  was  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  the  apny ;  -and  fliat»  in 
short,  without  a  speedy  reinforc^ement  of  men^  sJ^p^  ,«od 
money,  equal  to  what  he  had  at.  first  s^tou|;withj  it  W|i8\.i9 
vain  to  attempt  .any ;  thing.  &rther.  Then,  as  to  his  own  paifti^ 
cnl^r,  he  complained  of  his  being  Rubied  vith  shaip  n^ij^bri^ 
pains,  which  rendered  him  incapable  of  gph^  on  with,  tbn: 
service ;  and. therefore  pressed  to  be  rpcaUed*  The,At)iei)iWM» 
Wf^neso.  affected  with  this  l^tt^r,  that  they  named  £i»yi|}js>dgft' 
and  Dempsthenes  lb  go  over  with  fresh  sujqdiet;  theftrmeir 
inuaediately  with  ten  gall|&ys^  and  the  other  ei^dy  ifk  the  q^ring 
with  a  strongs  force.  At  the  same  time  they  a|^inted 
Menander  ap4.^^%^^^us  to  act  as  assistants  to  Nioims,  hot 
would  nqt  gi^t  his  request  of  coming  home*  In  the  maw 
iiaio  Gyhppus,  who  had  made  the  tour  of  Sidly,  retnnied 
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iridi lis wamay  men  ashe  eosld  ^raiie  in  the  wkole islaBd,  and 
pierailed'iiilkthe  Syracosttis  to  fil  <mt  ttfe  strongest  fleet  in 
^bek^pBfwet,  and  to  hazard  a  batde  at  sea,  upwi  the  presomp- 
tioB  that  the  soooess  wodld  answer  the  greatness  of  the  enter- 
prise. TUs  advise  was  strongly  enforced  by  HecmocrateSy 
who  eih<Mrted  the^  SyraCusans  not  to  abandon  to  thm  enemies 
llie  empire  of  the  s^as.  He  observed,  that  the  Athenians 
thoffisdves  had  not  reeeived  it  fir«m  their  ancestors,  nor  been 
always  possessed  of  it ;  that  the  Persian  war  had  in  a  manner 
fiiroed  than  into  a  knowledge  of  navid  affairs,  notwithstanding 
two  great  obstacles,  their  disposition,  and  ibe  situation  of 
their  city,  which  stood- at  a  conaderable  dbtance  from  th^  sea; 
tfaiat  th^  had  made  themselves  formidable  to  other  nations^ 
not  so  much  by  Aeir  real  strength  as  by  ttieir  conrage  and 
imrepidity ;  that  tibey  onght  to  copy  them,  imd  since  they  had 
to  do  with  enemies,  who  w^re  so  ^iterpriinng,  it  was  fit  they 
sk^nld  be  eqnaUy  daring. 

Tins  adTioe  was  approved,  and  aoeordingly  a  large  fleet 
was  eqn^qped*  Gj^ppns  led  ont  aU  his  land  forces  in  the 
n^ht  time,  to  M»ek  the  forts  of  Pleaunyriom.  Thiity-five 
'gaHeys  of  Syracuse,  which  were  in  the  great  harbonr,  and 
fbrty-ive  in  the  lesser,  where  was  an  arsenal  for  ships,  were 
atHered  to-  sidvanoe  towards  Plramiyrhim,  to  amaee  the 
Athenians,  who  would  find  themselves  attacked  both  by  sea 
and  land  at  the  same  time.  The  Athenians,  at  this  news^ 
went  on  beard  dso^  and,  wiA  twenty*flve  sfaips>  sailed' to  fight 
tile  thfalty-flve  Syraeusan  vessels,  iddch  were  sailing  out  of  the 
great  Jiaibour,  and  opposed  thirty-five  mere  to  the  forty-five 
oi*  the  enemy  winch  were  come  ont  of  the  little  port  A 
AaI^  engagement  was  fought  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  great  bar- 
boorr  one  party  endeavouring  to  force  their  way  into  it,  and 
ti»^'Oth^  to  keep  them  out. 

QThose  who  defended  the  ports  of  Plemmyrium  having 
flMked'to  the  shcHre  to  view  the  battie,  Gylippus  attacked  the 
ferts  nneKpeetedfy  by  day-break;  and,  having  carried  the 
gieatest  of  them  by  storm,  the  soldiers  who  defended  the 
otiier  tiro  were  so  terrified,  that  Ihey  abandoned  them  in  a 
moment.  After  this  advantage,  the  Syracusans  sustained  a 
OMrid^raUe  loss ;  for  such  of  their  Vessels  as  fou^  at  the 
Mtiian^  of  the  harbour  (after  having  forced  the  Athenians) 
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drove  fnriomly  one  BgBbut  the  oAer»  at.  thay  entand  it  in 
disorder,  aodby  tUs  means  dufted  Ae  viotofyto  thnr  ese- 
mies ;  who,  not  contented  irith  pamdi^,  "alao  guve  dnaeio 
those  who  were  Tiotorioas  in  the  great  horbaar.  Sleven 
Syracttsan  galleys  were  (rank,  and  great  namben  of  the  aaihm 
in  ikem  killed.  Three  were  taken ;  but  llie  Aiiienia»»  iikn- 
wise  lost  three :  and,  after  towmg  off  fliose  of  the  enemy, 
fhey  raised  a  trophy  in  a  Utile  island  lyii^  befiKePlaBmyiiim, 
and  retired  to  the  centre  of  their  camp. 

One  circnmstance,  which  the  betiegttd  oonsideffed  of  the 
greatest  inf^ortanee,  was  to  attempt  a  second  engagement, 
foolli  by  sea  and  land,  before  the  fleet  and  odier  anceonn  aent 
by  the  Athenians  shonld  arrive.  They  had  conoerted  fipaih 
measures  for  a  battle  at  sea,  by  improving  from  die  enots 
they  had  committed  in  the  last  engi^ment.  The  change 
made  in  the  galleys  was,  that  their  pvows  were  now  aherter, 
and  at  the  same  time  stronger  and  more  solid  than  befine. 
For  this  puipose  they  fixed  great  pieces  of  timber  pnieoting 
forward  on  each  side  of  the  prows,  and  to  these  pieces  they 
joined  beams,  by  way  of  props.  Tlie  beams  extended  to  tl^ 
length  of  six  cubits  on  each  »de  of  the  vessel,  boA  witfam  and 
without.  By  this  they  hoped  to  gain  an  advantage  over  the 
gklleys  of  the  AtheniaiM,  which  did  not  dare,  becanse  of  Ae 
weakness  of' their  prows,  to  attack  an  enemy  in  firoot,  bat 
duly  in  flank ;  not  to  mention,  that,  shonld  the  batde  be  fongfat 
in  the  harbour,  they  would  not  bave- room  to  spread  tfaenih 
selves,  nor  to  pass^  between  two  galleys^  in  wbioh  lay  their 
greatest  art,  nor  to  tack  about  after  th^  shonld  have  been 
repulsed,  in  order  to  return  to  the  charge ;  whereali  Om  8y- 
racusans,  by  their  being  masters  of  the  whole  extent  of  ^ 
barbour,  would  have  all  these  advanti^nes,.  and  nHght.  soai- 
procally  assist  one  another.  On  these  dorcamatences  the  latter 
founded  their  hopes  of  victMy. 

Gyfippus*,  therefore,  Arst  drew  all  &e  in&ntry  out  of  the 
camp,  and  advanced  -towards  that  part  of  tiie  contravaUafion  of 
tbe  Atheniffitis  which  faced  the  city,  whilst  die  troops  of 
Olympia  marched  towards  the  oUict,  mid  their  gaUeya  set 
sail. 

Nicias  did  not  care  to  venture  a  second  batde,  saying,  d»t, 
as  he  expected  a  fresh  fleet  every  moment,  and  a  great  rdn- 
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totoemeoit  mder  DemofAienes^  H  vcndd  betmy  ih»  gKacitoit 
wantof  judgm^ity  should  he^  as  Us  tro^s  wene  iafi^ruMr  ja 
«iBiib^4o  Ooseof  the  eoony,  and  aiieady  fa%ttad,.faagafd  a 
hsMt  withoiil  beiiig  finrced  to  iJL  On  the  c^ati»xy,  ICenaiider 
and  Endijdeiium,  wlio  had  joat before  becoi  appmtedio  share 
the  eoBBiiaDd  with  Nidaa  till  the  anividof  Demoathenes,  fired 
-wbk  aidbiticni,  and  jealous  of  those  ffm^rfht,  wer^  eager  to 
lieifoiiii^some  geeat  exploit,  to  bereare  the  one  of  hk  glory, 
and,  if  peasSkie,  eclipse  .thait  of  the  etber*  The  pielenee  :they 
sdleged  on  flis  oeoasion  was,  the  fame  and  lepqtation  of 
-Adiens ;  and  they  asserted,  with  so  much  veheraeBoe,  that  it 
weidd  be  entaiely  destroyed,  diould  they  shun  die  battie,  as  the 
Syracosans  offered  it  tibem,  that  they  at  Jast  foneed  Nicjw  to  a 
iGompfiaace;  /The  Athenians  had  sefeiity*£ye  gaUeys^  and  the 
j9yrasosans  eig^itgr» 

T%e  first  dajry  ^e  fleets  oontinned  in  sight  of  each  other>  in 
Ae  great:  haiiKmr^  without  engaging,  and  only  a  few  skuEmisbes 
passed,  after  which>  bodi'partaes  retired ;  while  the  land  forces 
sKsted  in  the  same  manner.  The  Syraensans  did  not  nilke^the 
ieast  motionthe  seeond  day.  Ni6ias,.tal|ing  advautoge  of  this 
ittaettvity,  caused  ih&  trani^rts  to  draw  up  in  a  line  at  some 
disttttiee  frem  Me  another,  in  onlmr  that  his  galleys  nnght  re- 
Ike  behmd  them  witfi  safely^  in  csise  he  dhoinld  be  defeated. 
Onthem{n»rr  tlsa  Syracosans  came  up  aoener  than  usnal» 
^irtien  a  great  part  of  the  day  was  spent  inoridamishsng,  Mler 
iR4d|}h'they  retired*  Hie  Athenians  did  not  suppose  they  woajLd 
vetitm,  but  imagined  that  fear  would  mdi^  them  fly.  But 
haTii^  r^resiKd  Aems^es  in  great  hasten  and  retnmis^  on 
hoaid  their  gafleys,  they  attacted  &e  Athemans^  who  wiace  far 
ftom  expecting  them.  The  latter  beings  now  fi^rced  to  return 
immediaitely  mi  board  their  ships,  thi^  entered  thmi  ,in  groat 
dbordeor :  sotiiat  they  had  not  time  to  drmrihein  up  in  a  Ime 
of  baide,  and  most  of  the  safl^s  were  &s&^.  Yicrtoiydidnot 
img  eontiniie  in  suspense.  The  AlheniaaB,  after  making  a 
ahoft'itod  sUgfat  resistance,  retbred  behind  the  linet)ftonsports. 
WhB  enemy  pursued  them  th^her,^butwere  stoiqied  by  the 
yanb  oi  those  idnps,  to  wUeh  were  fixed  dolphins  of  lead : 
^iwfte'being  very  heavy,  had  theyfaUen  on  the  enemy's  galleys, 
^H^uUbave  sunk  them  at  once.    Hie  Athenians  lost  seven 
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galtoys  iir  this  engtigemelit,  and  a  gfwt  iiunber  of  MidieiB 
were  eidier  kSled  or  taken  prisoners. 

This  loss  threw  Nidas  into  die  atmaet  constematioD  z  all  the 
iftisfortiines  he  had  met  inith,  ever  siace  the  time  he  had'en^- 
joyed  the  supreme  command,  came  into  his  mind^  and  he  «as 
now  inTObed  ki  a  greater  than  any  of  tbem»  by  complying  widi 
the  advice  of  his  i»rileag«es.  Whilst  he  was  revolving  Aese 
gloomy  ideas,  Demasthenes's  fleet  was  seen^aniag  forward  ia 
great  pomp,  and  with  sueb  an  air  as  migfat  fill  tlie  eaeray  wiA 
dread.  It  was  now  the  day  after  the  battle.  This  fleet  eon- 
sisted  of  seventy-three  galleys,  on  board  of  which  were  £ve 
thousand  fighting  men,  and  about  duree  thousand  axdwis, 
sfingers,  and  bowmen.    . 

All  the^  galleys  were  liehly  trimmed,  their  prows  hmg 
adorned  with  shining  streamers,  manned  with  stoat  rowers, 
eommanded  by  good  oficers,  and  eefaoing  with  the  soond  of 
clarions  and  imnqiets ;  DaaosthenaBhavmg.afieotedaaairaf 
pomp  itad  triumph,  purpoariy  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy.. 

TMb  gallant  sight  alarmed  diem  indeed  beyond  expreanoa. 
They^d  not  see  any  ^m1,  or  oven  theleaatso^iensionofduur 
calamilies.  AU  they  had  -  hitherto  done  or  suffered  was.,a8 
nothing,  and  their  i^oik  was  to  begin  again.  What  bofw 
could  they  entertain  of  b«ng  able  to  weary  out  the  patiaace  of 
the  Athenians,  siaee,  though  they  had  a  caaip  intienched  intbe 
middle  of  Attica,  they  were,  however,  able  to  send  a  second 
army  into  Sicily,  as  considwaUe  as  the  former;  and  that  their 
power,  as  well  as  their  courage,  seemed^  notwithstanding .  all 
their  losses,  instead  rfidiminishing,  to  increase  daily* 

Demoslhenas,  haivii^  made  an  ^mct  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
things,  imagined  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  lose  time,  as 
Nicias  had  done ;  who,  havmg  sjHread  a  universal  tenw  at  his 
first  arrival,  became  aftcarwards  an  olyact  of  contempts  for  his 
having  whiteredinCatana»  instead  of  gomg  directly  toSyraons^ 
and  had  afterwards  gvvwi  Grylqspus.  an  opportunity  of  throwing 
troops  into  it  He  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  that  he 
shoidd  be  able  to  cany  the  city  at  the  first  attack,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  alarm  which  the  news  of  his  anival  would 
spread  in  every  part  of  it,  and  by  that  means  would  hnma- 
^tely  put  an  end  to  the  war;  otherwise  he  intended  to  raise 
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ike  si^e,  and  no  fenger  harass  and  lessen  tiie  troops  by  fi^hl* 
mg  battles  never  decisiye^  nor  qmte  ex^nst  die  city  of  Athens, 
by  em{di^ng  its  treastires  in  needless  expenses* 

Nicias,  terrified  by  this  bold  and  precipitate  resolution  of 
0emosti»Niefs>  conjured  Um  not  to  be  so  hasty,  but  to  take  time 
to  weigh  things  deliberately,  that  he  might  have  no  cause  to 
r^nt  of  what  he  shonid  do.  He  observed  to  lunk,  thsit  the 
enemy  woidd  be  rained  by  delays ;  that  their  provxntas  as  well 
as  money  were  entirely  exhausted ;  that  their  allies  were  gdii^ 
to  abandon  them ;  that  they  must  soon  be  reduced' to  such  ex- 
tremity, for  want  of  provisions,  as  would  foi<oe  them  to  sur- 
render, as  they  had  before  resolved ;  for  there  were  certain 
persons  in  Syracuse,  who  held  a  secret  corre8|>ondence  with 
Nidas,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  be  impatient,  bepause  tiie 
Syracnsans  were  tired  with  the  war  and  with  Gylippus ;  and 
AAt,  should  the  necessity  to  -valudi  they  were  reduced  be  ever 
so  little  increased,  they  would  surrender  at  discr^on. 

As  Nicias  did  not  explain  himself  clearly,  and  would  not  de- 
clare, in  express  tienns,  that  sure  and  certain  advioas  were  sent 
him  of  whatever  was  transacted  in  the  city,  his  remonstranoos 
were  considered  as  an  effect  of  the  timidity  and  slowness  with 
which  he  had  always  been  reproadied.  Such,  said  they>  aie 
his  usual  protractions,  delays,  distrusts,  and  fearful  precaution, 
whereby  he  has  deadened  all  tiie  vivacity,  and  extinguished  all 
the  ardour  of  the  troops,  in  not  marehmg  them  immedii^tely 
against  the  enemy ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  1^  deferring  to  attack 
them  till  his  own  forces  were  weakened  and  despised.  This 
made  the  rest  of  the  generals,  and  all  the  officers,  come  over  to 
Demosthenes's  oj>inion,  and  Nicias  himself  was  at  last  forced 
to  acquiesce  in  it. 

'  Demosthenes,  after  having  attadked,  to  no  purpose,  the  wall 
winch  cut  the  contravallation  of  the  besiegers,  confined  himself 
to  like  attack  of  Epipolse,  from  a  supposition,  that,  should  he 
once  be  master  of  it,  the  wall  would  be  quite  undefended.  He, 
flierefore,  took  provisions  for  five  days,  wilfa  workmen,  imple- 
ments, and  every  tfadng  niacesiiary  for  him  to  defend  that  po^t 
Htbei  he  should  possess  himself  of  it.  As  tkete  was  no  going 
tt[K  to  it  in  the  diiy-time  undiscovered,  he  marched  tUther  in 
the  mght  witii  aB  his  forces,  followed  by  Earymedon  and  Me- 
nander;  Nidias  staying  behmd  to  guard  the  camp.  They  went 
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up  by  the  way  of  Ettiyeltts,  as  before,  nnperceived  by  the  sen- 
tinels, attacked  the  first  intrenchment,  and  stormed  it,  aft^ 
kilUng  part  of  those  who  defended  it.  Demosthenes,  not 
satisfied  with  this  advantage,  to  prevent  the  ardonr  of  his  troops 
from  cooling,  and  not  to  delay  the  execution  of  his  design, 
marches  forward*  During  this  interval,  tiie  forces  of  the  city, 
sustained  by  Gylippns,  marched  under  arms  out  of  the  intrench- 
ments.  Being  seized  with  astonishment,  wfaich  the  darkness 
of  the  night  increased,  they  were  immediately  repulsed  and 
put  to  flight.  But,  aa  the  Athenians  advanced  in  disorder,  to 
force  whatever  might  resist  their  arms,  lest  the  enemy  might 
rally  again,  should  time  be  allowed  them  16  breathe  and 
recover  firom  their  surprise,  they  are  stopped  on  a  sudden  by 
the  Bosotians,  who  make  a  vigorous  stand,  and,  marching 
against  the  Athenians  witii  their  pikes  presented,  they  repulse 
liiem  with  great  shouts,  and  make  a  dreadfbl  slaughter.  This 
spreads  a  universal  terror  through  the  rest  of  the  army.  Those 
who  fled,  either  force  along  such  as  were  advancing  to  their 
assistance,  or  else,  mistaking  them  for  enemies,  torn  their  arms 
against  them.  They  now  were  all  mixed  indiscriminately,  it 
being  impossible  to  discover  objects  in  the  horrors  of  a  night, 
which  was  not  so  gloomy  as  entirely  to  make  objects  imper- 
cept^le,  nor  yet  light  enough  to  distinguish  those  which  were 
seen.  The  Athenians  sought  for  one  anotiier  to  no  purpose, 
and,  from  their  often  asking  the  word,  by  which  only  they  were 
able  to  know  one  another,  a  strange  concision  of  sounds  was 
heard,  which  occasioned  no  little  disorder ;  not  to  mention^ 
that  they,  by  this  means,  divulged  the  word  to  the  enemy,  and 
eonU  not  learn  theirs ;  because,  by  their  being  together,  and 
in  a  body,  they  had  no  occasion  to  repeat  it  In  the  mean 
time,  those  who  were  pursued  threw  themselves  from  the  top 
of  the  rocks,  and  many  were  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  fall ;  and 
B8  most  of  those  who  escaped  straggled  from  one  to  another 
up  and  down  the  fields  and  woods,  they  were  cut  to  pieces  the 
next  day  by  the  enemy's  horse,  who  pursued  them.  Two 
thousand  Athenians  were  slain  in  this  engagement,  and  a  great 
number  of  arms  were  taken ;  tiiose  who  fled  having  thro'im 
them  away,  that  they  might  be  the  better  able  to  escape  over 
the  precipices.  Soon  after  Gylippus,  having  made  t^  tour 
of  Si<iiiy,  brought  a  great  number  of  troops  witiihim,  iMA 
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rendered  lite  affidrs  of  Athens  still  more  desperate^  and  de- 
prived Nicias  of  all  hopes  of  success ;  besides,  the  Athenian  . 
army  now  began  to  diminish  exceedingly  by  sickness,  and 
nothing  was  seen  to  remain,  but  their  quitting  an  island,  in 
which  they  had  experienced  every  mc^rtification.  Nicias  no 
longer  opposed  the  resolution,  and  only  desired  to  have  it  kept 
secret.  Orders  were  therefore  given,  as  privately  bs  possible, 
for  the  fleet  to  prepare  for  setting  sail  with  the  utmost  ex^ 
pedition. 

When  all  things  were  ready,  the  moment  they  were  going 
to  set  sail  (wholly  unsuspected  by  the  en^ny,  who  were  far 
from  surmising  they  would  leave  Sicily  so  soon),  the  moon  was 
suddenly  eclipsed  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  lost  all  its 
splendour,  which  terrified  Nicias  and  the  whole  army,  who, 
from  ignorance  and  superstition,  were  astonished  at  so  sudden 
a  change,  the  causes  of  which  they  did  not  know,  and  there* 
fore  dreaded  the  consequences  of  it.  They  then  consulted  the 
soothsayers,  who,  being  equally  unacquainted  with  the  reasons 
of  this  jdLoenomenon,  only  augmented  their  consternation.  It 
was  the  custom,  after  such  accidents  had  happened,  to  suspend 
their  enterprise  but  for  three  days*  The  soothsayers  {nto- 
nounced,  that  he  must,  not  sail  till  nine  times  three  days  were 
past  (these  were  Thucydides'  words),  which  doubtless  was 
a  mysterious  number  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  Nicias, 
scrupulous  to  a  &ult,  and  full  of  a  mistaken  vaieration  for 
those  blind  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  declared  that 
he  would  wait  a  whole  revolution  of  the  moon,  and  not  return 
till  the  same  day  of  the  next  month,  as  if  he  had  not  seen  the 
planet  very  clearly  the  instant  it  had  emerged  from  ibat  part 
which  was  darkened  by  the  interposition  of  the  earth's  body. 

But  he  was  not  allowed  time  for  this.  The  news  of  flie  in- 
t^ided  departure  of  the  Athenians  soon  spread  over  the  city  r 
a  resolution  was  taken  to  attack  the  besiegers  both  by  sea  and 
land.  The  Syracusans  began  the  first  day  by  attacking  the 
intrenchments,  and  gained  a  slight  advantage  over  the  enemy* 
On  tlie  morrow  they  made  a  second  attack,  and,  at  tiie  same 
time,  sailed  with  seventy^six  galleys  i^^ainst  eighty*six  of  tihe 
Athenians.  Eiffymedon,  who  conunand^d  the^  right  of  the 
Ath^Dian  fleet,  having  spread  along  the  shore  to  surround 
them,  this  movement  proved  fatal  to  him ;  for,  as  he  was  de^ 
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tadbed  from  the  body  of  die  fleet,  the  Syraciisans,  after  fonjiV 
the  main  battle,  which  was  in  the  centre^  attacked  him,  drove 
him  vigorioasly  into  the  gulph  called  Dascon,  and  there  defeat- 
ad  him  entkely.  Eorymedon  lost  his  life  in  the  engagement* 
They  ia&erwards  gave  ehace  to  the  rest  of  the  galleys,  and  rim 
them  against  the  shoie.  Gylippus,  who  commanded  the  land 
anny,  seeing  the  Athenian  galleys  w^e  forced  aground,  and 
not  able  to  return  into  the  stoccado,  landed  with  part  of  his 
troops,  in  order  to  charge  the  soldiers,  in  case  they  should  be 
forced  to  run  ashore,  and  give  his  friends  the  m^re  room  to 
tow  such  galleys  as  they  should  have  taken ;  howdyer,  he  ws|s 
repulsed  by  the  Ty^^onians,  who  were  posted  on  that.side* 
and  obliged  by  the  Athenians,  who  iew  to  sustain  them,  to 
retire  with  some  loss,  as  fiar  as  a  moor,  which  lay  near  it  The 
latter  saved  most  of  their  ships,  eighteen  excepted,  which 
were  taken  by  the  Syracusaps,  and  their  crews  cut  to  pieces 
by  them.  After  this,  resolving  to  bum  the  rest,  they  filled  an 
old  vessel  with  combustible  materials,  and  having  set  fire  to  it^. 
ihey  drove  it  by  the  help  of  the  wind  against  the  AthenianiS» 
who  aevertheleas  extinguished  the  fire,  and  drove  off  that 
ship ;  each  side  erected  trophies,  the  Syvacusans  for  the  death 
of  Eniymedon,  and  the  advantage  they  had  gained  the  day  be- 
fore, and  the  Athenians  for  their  haying  driven  part  of  the 
enemy  into,  the  moor,  and  put  the  other  part  to  flight.  But  the 
minds  of  the  two  nations  were  very  diflerently  disposed ;  the 
Syraeusans,  who  bad  been  thrown  into  the  utmost  constema* 
tic»n  at  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes  with  his  fleet,  seeing  them- 
selves victorious  in. a  naval  engagement,  resumed  firesh  hope^ 
and  assured  themselves  of  a  comjdete  victory  over  their 
enemies.  The  Athenians,  on  the  contrsiry,  frustrated  of  thehr 
only  resouree,  aud  overcome  at  sea,  so  contrary  to  th^ir  ex- 
peptations,  entirely  lost  courage,  and  had  no  thoc^hts  but  of 
retirmga 

The  ^nemy,  to  deprive  them  of  all  resource,  and  prevent 
their  .oscaping,  shut  .the.  mouth  of  the  great  h^bour»  whid^ 
was  about  five  hundred  paces  wide,  with  galleys  placed  crostK 
wise»  ai^  other-  ViesfieLi»  fixed  with  aQchorK  and  irop  chwi3» 
and.  at  tlie  sane  tim«,  laad^  the  requisite  iH«|>aiati<Hi8 .  for  a 
battle,  in  case  they  should  have  courage  to, engage. agmn«; 
When  the  Atbeniann  aaw  themselves  thus  benyn^  in».the 
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gieisierals  and  principal  officers  assembled,  ia  order  to  deliberaf^ 
on  the  present  state  of  affidrs.   They  were  in  absolute  wiott  of 
provisions,  ^hich  was  owing  to  their  having  finrbid  the  people 
of  Catana  to  bring  any,  from  the  hopes  they  entertained  ^f 
their  bemg  able  to  retire ;  and  they  could  not  procure  any 
.fironi  odier  places^  unless  they  were  masters  of  the  sea :  thb 
made  thein  iesdve  to  venture  a  sea-fight.     In  this  view,  they 
were  determined  to  leave  their  old  camp  and  fteir  walls,  and 
to  intrench  Aemselves  on  the  shore  near  their  ships,  in  the 
smallesrt  compass  possible.    Their  design  was  to  leave  8oni6 
forces  in  that  place  to  guard  their  baggage  and  the  sick,  and 
to  fight  with  die  rest  aboard  all  the  ships  they  should  have 
saved.    They  intended  to  retire  into  Catana,  in  case  ttiey 
^hoidd  be  victorious ;  otherwise,  to  set  fire  to  their  ships,  and 
to  march  by  land  to  the  nearest  city  belonging  to  their  allies.*' 
His  resolution  being  taken,  Nicias  immediately  filled  a 
linndred  and  ten  gidleys  (the  others  having  lost  their  oars) 
with  the  flower  of  his  infimtry,  and  drew  up  the  rest  of  the 
.forces,  particukurly  the  bowmen,  in  order  of  battle,  on  the 
shore.    As  the  Athenians  dreaded  veiy  much  the  beaks  of  the 
Syraciisan  galleys,  Nicias  had  provided  harpin^-irens  to  gf&p- 
fie  them,  in  order  to  break  the  force  of  the  blow,  and  to  oome 
immediatdly.to  close  ^it,  as  on  shore.     But  the  enemy,  per^ 
ceiving  this,  covered  the  prows  and  upper  part  of  their  galleys 
wi&  lea[ther,  to  prevent  their  being  so  easily  laid  hold  o£ 
The  commanders  on  both  E»des  had  employed  aH' their  rfaetbi^e 
toanimate'theirmen;  and  none  could  ever  havebeenpronq^ted 
widi  strebgar  motives  :  for  the  battle,  which- was  going  to  be 
foii^lit,  was  to'  determine,  not  only  their  lively  and  iibi^e^ 
but  also'the  fate  of  their  country.  '    ' ' 

This  batde  was  very  obstinate  and  bloody.  The  Atiienitos^ 
being  arrivea.  at  the  motith  of  the  port,  easily.took  those  ships 
which  defended  the  entrance  of  it ;  but  when  they  attenq^ted 
jto  break'  itbe  ehain  of  tiie  rest,  to  widen  1he  passage,  tfis^lmemy 
caone  up  from  iill  quaiiers.  As  near  two  hundred  gdlley^^^'^me 
ruditeg'  on  each  side  in  a  nanow  place,  ithere  must  necessctrify 
be  aTexyg^at  confusion',  and  the  vessels  could  not  eai^.a^- 
valhce  forward,  or  retire,  or  turn  about  to  renew  the  attain.- 
.The  beaks'  of  &e  galleys,  for  this  reason,  did.  very  little  ex- 
edition^;  biit4her^  were  very  furious  and  fi^eqilejftt4i£fefaiusgiM.' ' 
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Tbe  Allieiiiaiui  were  oYenrhekned  with  «  afaow^  of  ftonei, 
wliidi  always  did  exeestion  from  what  plaoe  soerer  they  weve 
thrown ;  whereas  they  defended  themselves  by  only  shootiiii; 
darts  and  airoifs^  wMsii,  by  the  motion  of  the  ships,  from  the 
agitation  of  the  sea,  did  not  cany  tme,  and  by  that  meiuo^  db 
greatest  part  of  diem  did  htde  exeoutiim.    Axistoo,  the  pilot, 
had  giren  the  Syracnsans  this  comuel.    These  discharges  be- 
ing over,  the  soUKers,  heavily  armed,  attempted. to  enter  tbe 
'enemy's  ships,  in  order  to  fight  hand  to  hand;  and  it  often 
hfq[>pened,  ^at,  wUkt  they  were  dimbiiq;  op  one  side,  their 
own  ships  were  Altered  on  the  other,  and  two  or  three  dasfi 
were  grappled  to  one,  which  oooanimed  a  great  perpbidly 
and  confusion.     Farther,  the  noise  of  the  ships  that  daihed 
ene  against  the  other,  the  different  oriesof  the  victors  and 
vanquidied^  pre^veiated  the  ordwv  of  the  offioors  from  being 
lieard.    The  Athenians  wanted  to  force  a  passage,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequence,  to  secure  their  return  into  their 
4ewn  country;  and  this  the  enemy  employed  thseir  utmost  e^ 
€orts  to  prevent,  in  order  that  they  might  gain  amore  co^pMe 
«nd  nuMre  glorious  victory*    The  two  hmd-armies,  which  weie 
drawn  up  on  the  highest  part  of  tiie  shore,  and  the  hdabitests 
9of  the  city  who  were  there,  ran  to  the  waUs,  whilst  Ae  reth 
fcaeeling  in  the  temples,  were  imploring  Heaven  to  give  sac- 
eess  to  thek  feUow-dtiaens :  all  these  saw  clearly,  because  ^ 
their  fittle  distance  from  the  fleet,  avery  thing  diat  patfei 
and  eantemplated  the  batde  as  ftem  mi  ampUdieaire,  bat  not 
without  great  ansdety  and  terror.    Attentive  to,  and  sfafl^U^ 
ing  at  eveiy  movement,  and  the  several  changes  whiiA  ^ 
pened,  they  discovered  the  coneem  they,  had  is  the.hBtf0» 
their  fears,  their  hopes,  their,  grief,  their  joy,  by  ^Sbnmi^^ 
and  different  gestures ;  sketching  oat  their  hands,  sometia^ 
towards  the  combatants  to  animate  them,  at  oflwr  ^Sbbo^  ^ 
wards  heaven^  to  impbre  the  suooonc  and  protection  of  me 
gods.    At  last,  the  Athenian  fleet,  after  nutaining  a  ^^ 
battle,  and  a  vigorous  resistance,  was  put  to  flight,  and  if^ 
against  the  shore.    The  Syracusans,  who  were  spect^t^  ^ 
4his  victory,  cimveyed  the  news  to  Ihe  whole  city  by  a  uni^^ 
eal  shout.    The  victors,  now  masters  of  tbe  sea,  and  saiDOe 
with  a  favourable  wind  towards  Syracuse,  erected  a  ixof^J* 
the  Athenians,   who  were  quite  dejected  and  ^^' 
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flowered,  did  not  so  ma&h  atf  request  tfant  thdr  dMd  soldiers 
migbt  l»e  defi^ered  to  tiiem>  in  order  to  pay  4he  last  sad  dntf 
io  ittk  reihauis. 

-  Tliere  now  remained  bnt  two  methods  for  fliem  to  choose ; 
either  t6  att^npt  tiie  passage  a  second  time,  for  mMch  they 
had  diips  and  soldiers  safficient,  or  to  abandon  thear  fleet  to 
the  enemy;  and  retire  by  land.  Demosthenes  proposed  ihie 
former';  bat  the  sailors,  in  the  deepest  dBiction,  relnsed  (o 
ob^y,  fblly  persuaded  Aat  it  would  be  impossiUe  tor  them  to 
dnstaii^  arsecottd' engagement.  The  second  method  was,  there- 
fore, reSolFed  upon*;  and  accordingly  they  prepared  to  set  out 
in  the  vif^t,  to  iconteeal  the  mardi  ci  tl^v  army  from  die 
enemy. 

Bitf  Hennocrates,  who  suspected  tibteir  design,  was  very 
sensible;  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  impixittice  not  to  sufl^  So 
great:ahody  of  forces  to  escape,  sinde  they  otherwise  nnght 
fortify  tliemselves  in  some  comer  of  the  idand,  and  tenew  Ae 
war.  mie^Syracusam  were,  at  that  time,  in  the  midsf'  df 
their  festivity  and  rejoicings,  and  meditating  nothmg  but  how 
they  migfatdiVertr  themselves  cifter  die  toils  they  had  smtamed 
in 'fight.  Hiey  were  then  solemniadng  the  festival  of  Hereyes. 
To  desire  the  Syracusans  to  tal^  up  ataa  agtin  in  otder^ 
pursue  the  en^my,  and  to  attempt  to  draw  fhem!  from  'tiMar 
diveridons,  either' by  force  or  persuasion,  would  have  beeB'Ho 
no  purpose ;  for  which  reason  anotter  expe^imil  war  eai- 
ployed.  Hermocrates  sent  out  a  fl^iidrseiiMi,  i  wIki  Wv^'  to 
pass  for  finends  of'tiie  Athenians,  'ttsd'  ordered  tiiem  <o^  ^ 
aloud;  Tdl  Nidas  not  to  retire  ^  day^l^ht, '  £d#  the  S^ 
euitens^K^  ^  lainbusfa  %r  9nm,  and  have  seized  t^n  "Smt  pi»ses. 
)THb^!UHte*ieidirifee  ^itoppeA  Nieias  at  bade,  andte  ^  notWfiin 
^^tfi9t^diiHlie'*aeiEt^day,  in  order  dii^  die  soUBers  mi^tliftve 
nicff^lbkie  to^'  ptepare  for  their  departnrei  and  carry  off  what- 
cn^r  mi^t  be  iiebessaryfofr  their  subsistence,  and  dbmdoifHie 

f%e^emttny  had  tintae  enough  for  seizmg  the  avenues.  *  The 
next  nmltting  eaiiy  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  most  dS- 
fietdtpaases^  fortified  those  plisicest  where  (he^  rivets  were  ford- 
able,' ftroke  down  the  bridges,  and  spread  detachments  of 
hodlser  t^  and  dowirthe  plain,  so  that  diere  was  not  one  place 
wl^dh  Vbe  Athenians  could  pass  without  fighting.    They  set 
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out  upon  ilieir  march  the  thbd  day  after  ibe  battle,  wUh  a  de* 
sign  to  retfre  to  Catana.  The  whole  army  was  In  an  inex- 
pressible consternation,  to  see  such  a  great  ntunber  of  men 
either  dead  or  dying,  some  of  whom  were  left  exposed  to  wild 
beasts,  and  the  rest  to  the  cruelty  of  the  enemy.  Those  who 
were  sick  and  wounded  conjured  Ihem,  with  tears,  to  take 
tfiem  along  with  the  army,  and  held  by  their  clothes  when  they 
were  going,  or  else,  crawling  after  them,  followed  them  ^ 
far  as  their  strength  would  permit ;  and  when  this  failed,  had 
recourse  to  tears,  si^s,  imprecations,  and,  sending  up  towards 
"^heaven  plaintive  and  dying  groans,  they  caDed  upon  the  gods 
as  well  as  men  to  avenge  their  cruelty,  whilst  everyplace 
echoed  with  lamentations,     l.^^ 

The  whole  army  was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  All  the 
Athenians  were  seisoed  ^th  the  deepest  melancholy.  Tbfff 
were  inwardly  tortured  with  rage  and  anguish,  when  they  re- 
presented to  themselves  the  greatness  from  which  ihey  were 
fallen,  the  extreme  misery  to  which  they  were  reduced,  lotd 
the  still  greater  evils  from  wluch  they  foresaw  it  would  foe  imr- 
possible  for  them  to  escape.  They  could  not  bear  the  com- 
-pairison,  for  ever  present  in  their  thoughts,  of  the  tritmiphaxft 
state  in  which  they  had  left  Athens,  in  the  midst  of  the  good 
wishes  and  acclamations  of  the  people,  with  the  ^ominy  of 
&eir  retreat,  aggravated  by  the  cries  and  imprecations  of  Iheir 
-relations  and  fellow  citizens. 

But  the  most  melancholy  part  of  the  spectacle,  and  tkat 
which  most  deserved  compassion,  was  Nicias :  dejected  and 
worn  out  by  a  tedious  illness,  deprived  of  the  most  necessaory 
comforts,  at  a  time  when  his  age  and  infirmities  requiifed  fliem 
imost,  pierced  not  only  with  his  private  grief,  but  with  that  ^ 
others,  all  which  preyed  upon  his  mind.  However,  this  grenait 
man,  superior  to  all  his  evils,  thought  of  noAing  but  how  be 
ndght  best  comfort  his  soldiers,  and  revive  their  coibriGige.  Se 
ran  up  and  down  in  all  places,  crying  aloud,  that  their  sitoa- 
tion  was  not  yet  desperate,  and  that  other  amnes  had  escaped 
from  great  dangers ;  that  they  ought  not  to  accuse  themselves, 
or  grieve  too  immoderately  for  misfortunes,  winch  they  had 
not  occasioned ;  that,  if  they  had  oflfended  some  god,  his  Ven- 
geance must  be  satiated  by  this  time ;  that  fortune,  after  ha^^ 
ing  so  long  favoured  the  enemy,  would  at  last  be  tired  of  p€Mr« 
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seeatiij^^  A^aa ;  that  Ihw  bratieiy  aifil  their  nw^b^is  made 
them  sliU  foiii|idal;»le  (beuig  stiU  neat  forty  Uioii^md  strong)  ;j 
thail:  no  city  ixk  Sicily  would  be  .able  to  withstand  thep,  nor, 
ftr^ent  their  i^effctUng  wherever  th^  wigbt  think  pr<^>er ;  that 
th€»y  h^  no  more  to  do»  but  to  take  c^e  sever^y.  of  thenv^ 
seLves;  and  march  in  good  order ;  that»  by  a  prudent  and  cpn-. 
ragfeons  retn^s^t^.  winch  was  ttow  become  their  only  i^sonroe^. 
they  wotdd  not  oiiJy  save  then)selv.es«  bnt  also  their  oountry,! 
and  enMe  it  to  recover  its  former  grimdeiir. 

The  aiany.  marched  in  two  bQdies>  both  dr^wn  up  in  the 
&im  of  a  phalanx,  the.  fir^t  h^ingi  commsMided  by,  Ni^as^. ;  and 
d^e  secpiid  by  Demosthenes,,  with  the  baggage  injlihe  ceaj^tx^e^ 
Being  come  to  the  river  Anapia,  they  fbrce4  their.  pi^ssage>^ 
andaftefifprds  wer<edni;gedby  tb^en^y!s  ^vaby^^aswell  a^ 
surchers,  ^^ha  discharged  pel^etua^y,  upon  them.,  Th^  we^:^ 
annoyed  jn  this  mApapker  during  severa)  days'  mari^),.  every  pi^ 
oi  the*  passes  being  gtl^rjlied, ,  cmd  the  AtitotP^P^^  lioiog  ob^gedi 
to  dispute  every  .iach  of  their  w$iy. .  Th0  QQ^my^  did  not ,  cajce, 
to  hamod'  a  h^e  againstm  armji  .whiph.  desp^^  aloqe  might 
fender  invin(Qtb)e,;  cmd^tbe  ipsta^tithe  A^he^ip^  .presented 
lb&  S^fprfiedsans  bi^tle,  ;the  latter  rie^dt.bp^i  whenever  tha 
foign^r  pi^eeded  in  thw.  pwPhr  thay  advan^d  c|nd  charged 
tb^H9  in  thi^' retreat 

.Bemojithene6»and,Ni(uas»  se^ing^thetmiipcab    condition  tp^ 
which  the  tr^pa  wepre  ledtteed^  being,  in  a^^^m^  y^eipt  of  pror^ 
villoBSj,  and  great  nmpljt^;^  of  ^^h«(ipi  wooded,  ju^^  it  ad-, 
yjaable  to'retire  .towards,  the  sesbt  hjHif^  qaite  contrary,  way  £rop . 
^f^  in  wUchrtbay^tb^m-mivcfaedfraipd.  ^o  ipakjo  directiy  for, 
C#Bfirui^  and:Gei^  in^tf^  of  pr^^t^^ag  to  C^tana,  as  they^ 
imi  iwilfjnd^.    Theyr.  s0t  out  iii^l^;  %hll;,,ai|er  lighting  ar 
gpratit  ninftibear  e£  .fties.    The:  JKfy^  ffifis  ma^^  jn  gi^eat  con- 
fiisioi|,a«d  disoid9lv  as  gemmUy  h^ppeqa  tp  great  armies  in. 
ik^  gloomy  honpK  of  the  night,  especially,  whea  t^e,  enemy 
iHrnoit  fyx  oSi .  Hpwevepr,  th^  vafi^gua;»l>  c^punanded  by  Ni- 
ciasy  wentf'fcfward  in  gopd  order;  but  above  half  the  rear 
guard*  with  Demosthenes  at,  their  hea^l,  quj^d  frpm  the  n^in 
bpdy,  und  lost  theiff  way,:    On  the  n^xt  day,  the*  Syracusans, 
^ho»'^  tlM9  rf^poft  of  thm  retreat^  had  maiched  with  the.ut- 
iBost  diligence,  camo  up  with  Demos^lies' about  noon^  and, 
teving  surrounded  hw  with  their  hnrsf^,  drove  him  into  a  nar- 
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tow  place,  enclosed  wMi  a  wM,  Where  Inn  sdldieM  fongllt  l&e 
lions.    Perceivings  at  tlie  elose  of  tlie  day,  Hmt  ttey  irere 
oppressed  with  fatigue,  and  covered  with  weanda,  the  con- 
quering Syracusans  gave  the  invaders  leave  to  retire,  which 
some  of  them  accepted,  and  they  aflerwardg  spared  die  lives 
of  the  rest,  who  surrendered  at  discretion,  witti  DemostUenes, 
after  it  having  been  stipulated  Aat  fliey  should  not  be  put  ti> 
death,  nor  sentenced  to  perpetud  ini|Nrisonment;    About  six 
thousand  soldiers  surrendered  on  these  Conditions. 
-  Nioiaa^ttifrived,  t^  same  evening,  at  the  river  Ehrhiiius,  ahd, 
passing  ft,  encamped  on  a  mountain,  where  the  enemy  cause 
up'  wiA  Hib.  die  next  day^  and  summoned  hini  to  suri^euder  at 
discretiktt,  as  Demosthenes  had  done.    Niinas  could  iiot  per* 
suade  Umself  at  first,,  that  what  tliey  toM  Mm  'oeaMriiaiig  ]>e^ 
^bsAeiies'  waa  trae,-  and  therefore  desired  leav^  fo-itad  some 
hdrse-fbr  itrfbrmation.    Upon  tbehr  reiaiiaiftg  '#jtfi  Ae  newa, 
Ihat  Demostfafenes  hod  i:ea%  suMendeMd  iatlM^latam&t,  Hfi- 
di»  offered'  to  pay  the  expenses'  of>  die  "wm,  -  upon  coHditioD 
ftey  would  permit  ham  to  leave  die'cduvtry  willb  his  ftareea, 
£id  to  give  as'iteany  Atbeidmw  for  hostages  aa  tb^  glioidd  be 
lybSged  to  pay  talents^i  '  But  tke  enemy  rejected  lite  pipoposal 
irith  disdain  and  insolence,  and  renewed  ^-altfedk.    Nicttta, 
though  in  absolute  want  of  aU  things^  however,  auslained  "Qm 
chaig^  die'wiiole night,  and  aaarehed  to#iird»  the  river  lAsi- 
nafus^    HHbea  they  wiffe  goi  to  the'  baidnr  of  <ify  Ai^  Syra- 
cusans, advancing  up  to  Utem,  threw  mdbt  'i^thMi'itttaitte 
streten,  the  rest  ab^Mdy  horing  |Atmged  iHllaiQtaifl^       it,  fa 
^ench  "^eir  tfnrst.   H^^re  the  greatee^  and  inost-bhM^dy  haVoe 
was  made,'  the  poor  wretdhes  being  batah^ied;  lx4(liMtt>tte 
least  pity,  as  they  were  dhMdHg.     NMas,  fading  aRles^  and 
unable  to  bear  tUs  dismal  apeotacte,  surrendered  i^  dimetiOB» 
lipon  condition  that  Gylippus  shoiild  4uil»onlin«ie  the  !fighl^  and 
spare  the  rest  of  his  anny.    A  great  nundier  W^  U^ed^  and 
more  taken  prisoners,  no  ^kki  all  SioSy  was  filled  with  Huitsh 
The  Athenians  seem  to  have  been  cKspleased  wift  their  ge-- 
lierai  for  surrendering  in  this  manner  at  dis^l^&tion ;  dndi  for 
this  reason,  his 'nmne  was  omitted  inapubite  inlottumMt;  on 
which 'was  engraved  the  names  of  those  commaliders  whohad 
lost 'their  lives' $n  figMing  fbr  their  ^ouMry^  ' 

'  The  victors  adorned  with- the  arms  t^enfirofal^^  prisonera 
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t|i#^ert  fpiillwsw't  treapc  ^y^QpId  fitd  «b  llie  banks  of  the 
m^m,  jmi  HW^e.  «  kn|4  i^  tfoti»e»  of  those  toesi  when,. 
croHMg  ikm^vm  miA.  i^hapl^  of  flowed,  dsessing.  tbek 
\f0fm^  in,  ^  iiohe}^4)^pArison9j  rad  ,cKoppBig.  thot&  of  tfid» 
9]^i0ini^l^  t^y.  mtmf^  ticmafbwAy  into  Sjracnso^  after  barn 
¥lg  ;hiq^u^.,itet3PiiMi#d  the  mast  coiiuderaUe  \mr  in  wUdk 
tliey.hi^  9fmt  hmn*  mag^^g^  with  the  Gveeka,  and  won,  b^ 
^ir  ^ppmfS^  m^N^km,  ^  most  signal  and ooviidete  victorj.  i 

Tho  n&A  fktfA  co9noil  wasibold  to  delflb^rate.  on  what  was  r^ ^ 
tQibP  4w«v9iitb  the  iffiaoDOHB.  Diocles,  rae  of  the  kadess  of  -^'^^^-'^^f' 
fpen^est  antharify  apongr  the  people^  proposad,  that  all  the 
Albflsaans^  who  iveie  bott  of  fiee  paranti^  and  all  sucb  S»^ 
eilians  i»,  had  j«ied  with  flmn»  shonU  be  nnpittonedr  and 
«nfy  imo  meafoses  offlonr,  and  one  of  water,  gi?«n  duw| 
d0ij^;i.ti»it  the  slf^es*  and  all  tbe  aUjbs,  shoiddbepidilio^ 
saUi  nod  Hmt  .&e  Ivo^  Athetiian  generab  .sheaU  be  §sni 
SQSutsad  witbMds,  tad  aitowaids  pnt  to  deistb. 
.  Thk.bu|t..'funtfale.w9a  exoeedingfy.  disliked  bf  all  wise  nwi 
^■jpanrienate  Spr^cnaens*  Hennesrales,  wbo  was  regj:6^ 
vmn^J^lt  hii^SDlnty  and.^^Htifie,  attempted  toi  make  some  re« 
iSKmstranees  torihe  people,  buli  they  wonld  net  bear  bi^  and 
the  ahonts^iflrbiob  echoed  an  aU  sides,  prevented  him  fross 
oMtuuiingtbis  speeeb.:  At  tfiat  instant,  nn  amoient  maii>  ▼e*^ 
UMBidikifer  bssfseatage  and  gravity,  wjho  in  tibis  war  bad  lost 
tsreetons^  the  onlybeiis  te  bis  name  i|nd  estate^  made  bis  ser* 
itanteicnrisr  Jlini  to  tbe  tcibnnal  for  bacangnes,  and,  tbe  instant 
he  appeared^ ^f|HXifi>nnd  silence.was  made.  **  Yon  here  be->. 
}|ofaitriSS()f4  be»«i1f!eft  nnfiMrtnnate  fiitber,  wbo  has  Mt  more 
thMtany  .oldwr'jSyi!aonsaii.flie  fatal  effeets  ei  this  war,  by  the 
dna^jsf  rtweitfiNMii  who  fonaed  ail  the  consolation,  and  were 
tb)  ^nlyisnpp^stSf  frf*.  ii^  eld  age.  I  cannot,  indeed,  forbear 
adtnsniqfoABig^jeewragn.  and  felicity,  in  saerificing  to  thdr 
caanfagffa  wiftt&|fef.a.vlife,  ?of  wUob  they  wodd  one  day  have 
been  jie|^riae^%.<be  ctunmon  coarse  of  natnre :  bat  then  I 
oannsi>4ral^4)!e^jitronglyt  affected  wsib  the  oniel  woond  wUok 
^leis  dsbthfheH  ^made  igjay  beapgt,  tnor  fcrfbear  bafiag  and  de^ 
tsitiWiidiia^JkftQinans,.  tbe  nadhois  of  tibis  nnbappy  wary  as  the 
nMfesd«MM:.itf.jpgr  chitdrea;i.bvt,  however,  1 1  cannot  conceal 
one ;cirQoaMitnnoe,  lidiicb  is^  tfaat.I  am  less  sensible^  of  my  pA- 
uateuiaiotien  than  thai  of.the  boatparof  my<|oai^>-andI  see 
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is.  BOW  giT«a  jmi.!  Hie  Ailhcniaiifc,  ^iadieed,  *  oMffit  Ihe  iNnvt 
teealoieht)  aUdeOfery  kmd  of  jMUUfehiniMIt  that  eaii'be  »iMfed 
OB  iiiom^  for  sqnngiisliy  deolatiBg  imbt  agailM^Bg*;  Imt  ksvt^ 
Bot  the  gocbf  the  just  avengeM  of  crimes,  puidihed  tbite,  and 
rev^Bged  us  soffioiently'?  WhoB  their  giottend  laiddd^i^M» 
arms  and  sinreBdefed,  did  he  Bot  do  tkni  ib  die  Itopea  of'  hati<- 
ing  their  lites  spared  1  and  if  we  put  them  to  deaifa»  will  it  bb 
possible  for  us  to  v^md  the  just'xvpioadbiof  oor  teviBg''rioIltted 
the  hm  of  nations^  and  cBshbaoured  om*  'yictdfyfeyan  uiAieard^ 
of  cruelty  I  How'  will  you  suffer  youvgl^  tb  be  tluis'suilied 
IB  the  facdiof  tbe  whole  wori^  a&d'have  it  said/*thaliatiiatibB, 
.Irbo  fivsifeidediosfed  a  temple  in«tbis  city  to  <fesa<iBS^,"tadt'iist 
iBund  aayiin yomrB?  Smely faiotoriesitttid' trmBpJbsrdodiol give 
iAnlc^  gl6^'ti acsfy'::  btit  tide  exfflrcisiag  ni6ibyto4rardsi*i 
taii^ui&Miei^iBy;.  tbensiag'mdd^ttoB  rnth^igtoedlest  fsofh 
perity,  and  febii9|g'.'tk>)i^eikl;'llie'jg«dsifcyd'ta 
Solent  padei  wfll^eiier'ieiidBiBiit;  You,  doUiMess/  Iwe  not 
iiij^nc^  ^at  this  JfiTicias^  whme  fitte  you  ^ste  gok^  tet|HjiMiQf«Me> 
was  tiie  mail  whb  pleaded  yoiw  omseiB  tbe  as^eaifclyof  :tbe 
AitbeuiaBs^  midempbyedaUihiacredit*  «id<be  wbdiB  pvmet 
efohis.  €JoqtteBoe»  to  dissuade  his  coiBitly  ^K»n>>enibaidcing  in 
this  war ;:  should  yau,  .tberefore,  proaounce  aeBteBaeiof^ death' 
OB  this  worthy  geaenai,  woidd  at  be  a  justrewaidifoivtliBBeat 
he  showed  for  jMr  iikt^aestf?  Wftb  regaidito'mysetfii  death 
would  ^be  less  tgneirDua « to  me  Hiaa  tiie  sight  of  s»>  iMNrrid  «b  ib* 
justiQe  coBunitted  by  my:  oountryaieB  and  ftftow-ealmatts.^' 
.  ,The  people  ae^med  moved  mith  conipaMibn.atithis>apeecih^< 
efl|iecially  wbmthis  venerable  old  man  fivst  aS^eBiiBd.  TJn^ 
esqpacted  to  hear  bun  esy  aloud  for  vengeaBoe  onvtb^seftirhi^ 
bad  brought  all  itbese  calamities  apon  him,  instead  of  ^miBg  ftri^ 
tb^  pardonv  But  the  enemies  !of»;the  AtlmmnaexpatiBtdd 
with  vehemence  on  tbe  unbeshdi^of  cruelties  '<iribldi»  tfaei 
public  had  exercised  on  several  dties '  belongin|^  toi  their 
mieSy  and  even  to  their  ancient  aBies ;  the  mveteia^ 
the  commasid^  had  shown .  agaibst  Syracuse^' and  the»  bviIs 
thc^  would  have  made  it  suffer  bad  they  becar  victorious;  At 
afflictions  aadsgroans  of-  infiaite  numb^ES  of  Syracnsaons^  who 
bewailed  tiboideatib  of  their  chiUten  and  near  relatimffi»  whose 
BMmes  could  be  appeased  by  no  otber  way  than  by  the  blood 
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^^oplei  yetum^d  to'tbeir  saagiunary  vesdlntkMi!,  sit^  fdHow^d 
BiMJai'fr  ladvieeiii  dv^iy  respect  Oj^ippns  %md  hk'  ndttmtft 
emfeavoony  b«(  ia  vttii»  ^  baVe  Nlckb  and  Demostiieifes 
gketi'tip'to'lim  (eqpednlly  as  be  had  takes  them)/ in  oKier 
for  IHm  te  eatvf  Ibem*  to*  Laoed^moii ;  bat .  bb  di»ia»ad  was 
iBqeoted  wMi  aiKmghty  scorn/  and  die  tWo  generak  ^are  pot 
to  death. 

'Stor  wise  and  campaMionate  mm  emMi  ibrbeor  shedding 
tear^.'at  Ae^tiagical  ft^  of  two  sach  Skuitriotis  pearsoaages, 
wM  pashkttitmAf  £nr  Nk»s;  who,  4>f  all  men  of  bis  time; 
seemed' lea«t  to  meiitr  go  igniNa^ions  and  nntimely^n'end. 
Wlien  people  re»oUected  the  speeclKe  and  remonstranees  he 
badmadetoprerent'tbewar;  and,  on  the  o&er  side,  when 
&I0J  censictoi^  bow  fa^  a  regard  be  bad  idwa^  retained^'for 
iUsagd  nkHk^  tO'  veUgion,'  the  greateat  part  of  tibcm  irare 
templed  to  exolann  against  Pirovidence>*  in  seeing  ikat  a  mm, 
who  bad  -ever  shown  tiie*b%taest  reverence  for  the  gcMb,  mk 
hadialirays  exerted^ Mniself  to  the  ntmoat'for  ihek'bonoiir  and 
worship,  should  be  so  ill  rewarded  by'tftem,  and  iMetwitbuo 
betttef'firte^lhtti^be  most  abandoned  wrelcbes. 

NMas  oMBt  be  regidnfedby  posterity  as  a  good,f  mtber  than 
a7gviea;tma».  He  was  bnmane  aftd  benevolent.  HewnAeA- 
not' for  wisdom  >and  dMcemmlent :  and  iuy  man  ever  possessed 
more  of  Ito  ttue  amor  pmtina.  Bnt  ibm '  he- was  t6o  tbdM 
ffHT'itfae' services  in  which  he  was  sometimes  employed;, and, 
upon  ail  oecaaiens,  too-  d^Ment  of  Us  own  abflitiee.  fEiiese 
qoabtieiiiB  him,-  however,  m^ente  not  witho«ft  tbdo*  advantages : 
for^  while  ihey  subjected  him  to  the  mort^alion  of  seeing  Ids 
adNmsels'relected,  hiiiiseliP  sent  out  on  dirty  wbibb  did  not  suit 
bis 'iaAnMitiM;  or  bb<  operations  in  ^bb'  feld>  less  acceptable 
ftUKfliey  ndght  otherwise  have  been,  they  procarcfd  Urn  tbb 
eateiBiii^ of  ^the'  peo{de,  by  tiie  appearance^  nioderatton,  and 
oi^req^et  fyti  flieir t'prinleges,  wbidi  tbey^nl^^ys  h6te ;  and 
flie^'iionftdenceof  titoisidlAeYy,  by  those  Ideas' 6f  caption,  dr 
dlf<0traJlii|^Mtt,  or- even  piety  towards- the  gods,  ivhicb  tiiey  w^e 
always:  wady^  to  sfflx  to^'lb^.  It  wto  of  tm  smell  a^crvice  ib 
tlie  i^MMeter  of  Nibtas,  tibat  bewascaUed  npou  to  act  in  coti^ 
dert  laitb  >CSeoiv  sokI  Alsibiades.  The  S/fe  and  >  impetnostt^  of 
Ibese  men  requited  to  be  tempered  by  the  cddlness  atid^- 
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KhiOfirtim.^iibrirocBaigw;  and  lewgr  telMiM* «  tti»  otm- 
liwil  whkk timr dig|HMitio]ift «M^  teodsto eHihwwwKwur  goodk 
opision  <tf  iNioiask  NIms  w  swd  alwap»,to. Imre. gbte.good 
adme,  wid  alimp  to  l«Te  fought  wdl* .  Fiiom  I)md0»»  owi 
wo«ld  tiiiisk  that  ha  fluarila  a  Ugh«r  titla  AaB  vwaaanrariUaqr 
to  allow  him;  and  so  ho  woidd»  had  tho  fravqiliiada  ctf  Ua 
dengoB  kept  paee  wiHi  tho  lUMe^fy.of  hisintantiaBiBf  ocefienr 
with  the  vigour  of  his  execution.  The  unhappy  eyent^af  hia 
hat  eacettiana  in  Slaify  waa  owing  to  anvafieljr  o£  ^oaHaes. 
Many  of  las  fallow  eiliaenft  atrove^  tfaBOul^enay,  to  yninJua 
repntatioti :  hia  indilartet  atato  of  haaUb  admittni  ttol.nf  ikm 
unrMnstting  Yigiienee  rad  appMaatioa  whiah  the  kHmmm^A^ 
fairs  ia  dmt  ishnd  damandad;  and  infeotionS'>  diiasatiy  and 
W!ounda»  and  deadi»  had  rmdeood  tha,  giaatoat  efinrts  of  hia 
troops  feehle  and  ineffi»tual*  Nioias  was  a  Mh  man :  .ftaibar 
mine^  wJbidi  he  had  ha  his  estoto  at- JiAuwun^  fawiiihfid.  hMa 
witfi  the  misaos  of-  diapjaying  his  magnifioansa  in  putaiiOfahowa 
and.diNiations.  This  gainad  ov^ar  to  him  aaany  tWt  ^leere  dis« 
aftated  to^  his 'taeasoiasy  andi^sacurad  tha  goad  opinion  af 
those  who  nppvaiad of  then.  .     -  .t- 

Demosthenes  .was  a  brave,  intMfid  offiooPi  and  by-noimaona 
daf^etiw  «i  anhtary  taotios.  Thare-.waa  no  oantom^iaiy 
of ^iuftvmolra  likely  toifwes^rve  Ae. hpnour  of  tha  Athmnisn 
naHua  than  \»i  b«it-4bermisairy  was^  Aafe  theaiwaisf  .%niausa 
wavfii  beeame  dai|)Osato  before  be  ^ntoroAHp<«.4ietaDq>edilHiii* 
]^-qafee  was:  long  had  in  estunntion  at.Atbans^  .  DeWMK 
thcai^^  tbe^omtor,  many  yaar»  after  the  difowifitosa  ire  haire 
related,  valued  himself  up<m  bemg  of  the  same  fiuni^^iiatb 
IMnQ^benes  who  fell  at^yxacusot 

The  rprisoners  ware  shut  up  in^  the  iitisqAs^tofhSymanai^ 
where,  crowded  one  i^pon  Jthe  othnr,  -tbay  saff»md  .iaraadibio 
tonneatifor  eight  moii|hs»  .  Ha9e!th^Twavafaif«mai/^t|Mised 
to  the  incleniansies  oi  the  weathers  aoorobod  in^ikhe  diy'-tiifcn 
by  the  buraii^  vays  of  theauni,  oi;  fiMenin^tho^nii^by^ 
oolds  €tf  antumn;  pi^iswed  by  theatMebof  4ieir#Wtf iswsc^ 
mwt»  by  the  oavcaflaes  of  thoaa  who  diad/ofvthsir.WMaidaaad 
of  sififcoess*  and  worn  out  by  hunger  and  tUmti  foir  thadmly 
allowaps^.to  each  wm  ktat  ii.ssMdlioieasareTof  wnterjand^twa 
of  jBied«  Tho9e.  who  'Wei:^' tak^  ont  of  this  fdase  tvor  jgiqiithi 
aOar;  in  ardor  to:  ba<  s«M  as  slaves,  numgr  of  wboni  weae  oitir 


flita;  Tbrnimmdm,  Hmr  potMMHft^  awl  a  ceitaiii  air  of  pto« 
Uty/aodiaiodfisty,  ivwi  o£«gmd;  «d«uitage  to  tbaoi ;  for  tlii^ 
were  aeon  lestoied  to  their  liberty,  or  met  with  the  Idiideal 
aad^iaoit  ftnensA  treatmeot  fiom  iheir  Bnsto^  Seyiendof 
Aem  e'temmmed  the.food  usage  thegr  met  With  to  £iinpid68» 
1i|e  ftiegtieoema  of  whose  teeipdies  they  rapeated  to  the 
SsBilisns, .  who  were  extremely  fond  of  theib:  so  that,  whev 
they  ietiiKBed  4e  their  ow:n  eomittf,  th^y  weat  and  sdoted 
tlmt  poet^as  Aair  driiveier^  and  unfinmadiiim  of  the  adminiMb 
eActft.  wieuj;^  ia  their  Jbroar  by  his  vetses. 

^Theinews  ef-the  defeat  beiag  carried  to  Athens^  the  eiti*" 
aaiis^:s^ifirsi^faoaldiiot-bdieiVBit»  aad  imre  so  fiur.fiEom^  givii^ 
emdit  to  Ihe  aepott,  tliat  dwy  seateneedthat  maa  todeadi 
wiiex'fisst  pdUished  die  tidiags;  be!  whea  it  was  eoafiniied, 
aUjthOviiAelsianswer&seiaed  with  the  ataiost  eoaslemalioa  ; 
ami^'4BS  if  theaiaBhreshad  aet  decMod^die 'war,  tfiey#aatod 
thMP  ti!^fe  aad  resentawait  agamst  theeiatots  who  hod  pnK 
mifttadJlhesiMrteifrise,  as.  weU  as  against  the  sooduu^enyWhi^ 
byitheir  sapposed  prodigies,  had  flattered- Ihwa  wiA  the  hopes 
d&siMieess;   iHkey  had  nmet  beea  redaaed  toeo  depkraUe  a 
OMdMoa  as  now,  haiMag  neither  homey  foot,  amaey^  g^dkyjfs, 
nimimmmem;  fa  awerd^  ttey  were  inr  tbedeepeat  deqadr, 
oBpeiitfaig w»ery MDineat  thattheeaemyt  etotedwithsogieat  a 
▼ietory,  and  stveagAieaed  by  the  sevok  of  the  alliea,  woalt 
cxasie  aad  iayade  Athens,  boAr  bysea  andi  hmd,  wift  alt  the 
feitesr lof  fBetopofloiesali.     Ckm^  had  lataia 'to  abserire^ 
speria^giiof  the  baMes  ia  the  iMurboar  of  Sjiraease,  tet  il 
wasAthere  tho'troope  of  Athstos,  as^mtt  at  their  gaHcy%  were 
ifriaadivadiWidB ;  aad  ttatt'in  tUs- liatbear,  ito  power  aad' 
gie«y^«lhe  AtiMaians  w»K(  naserall^ 
»*iilbe  AiiheaiHM,  however,  did  aoi  saflar  thenmehres  lo4e 
-Whuy^ptdejected,  bat  restuaed  *  botirage.    Tk&f  new  resolved 
tomnie'  money  oa  all  sides,  aad  to  aapert  tinber.  £mr  baiidii^ 
d^^^Aqss,  inmtder  to  -«aie  the  alliiss,  and  pa^lioidaHytiie  ia* 
hMUmm^^  Urn  idaadiof  Bnhosa.    Tb^y  ivtmadrnd  all  s»( 
pbgflaoao  ati^eaees,  aad  estrididaed'aj  smw  eoanciidf  ancimit 
men^ifladioiwere  to  wei|^  aad  exam&ie:  di  saftdn,  befoee  they 
idHmMi  be  ptafkaed  to  tim^'pebple.    ia  ftse,  theyoaAted 
nSfddttg  whMi^^  might  be  of  len^ee  in  the  present  ooajnncttirei; 
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tfe  alana  vki4h  tbey  weta  ia,  and.  thair*  common  daiigM^^ 
abUging  every  isdivichial  to  be  ettcbtive  to  tke. necessities  eC 
the  stato»  and  sedulous  to  all.  adTioe  tbsl  m^t  .preuioto  its^ 

'Sueh  was  the  eveiit^of  .the  siege  cf  Sjraouset  the  flulure  itf 
ivfak^  destroyed  the  power  of  those  that  had  undei^taheB  it: 
We  have  hitheito  seen  Alhens  riaiiig  in  arts  and  amSy  gisriag' 
lessons  both  in  politeness,  hnmamty,  pinlosophy,*  and  .war«  to 
aU  thenations  found,  and  beginmng  to  fix  an  empire,,  which,  if 
onee  es^U^ed,  no  aeighbounBg  power  conlid  «nreiil|reWv 
But  their  ambition  giew  £Bistor  than. their  abffities^'and,  thear- 
views  extending  beyond  their  eapamty  to  ezaonte  them,;  they 
feU  at  onee  itom  that  h^ght  to  wUeh,  for  ages,  they  had  been 
aisidDously  asphrinig.    We  are.  now,  therefore,  to  bci  presented* 
with  a  dilBSesent  picture;  we  are  no  longer  to  view  this  liltiar 
state  panting  ior  oonquests  ^ver  other  natima,  but  tittovousljr 
defending  itself  at  lK>asie;  we  are  no  longer  to  view  iUhena 
taking  ^e  lead  in  the  eouHcils,.  iBOid  cooduclH^.  the  eoirfederated 
amies  of  Greece :  they  now  become,  in  a  Qietaae,»aonihiiated; 
they  lade  firom  Hkd  eye  of .  the  historian ;  and  othw  natitos, 
whose,  names  have  hithetoto.  be€A  scarcely  menliioned,  esMsags  > 
from  obscurity.    The  rashnessof  this  eMm|x|ise  was eevefiraly. 
puniriied  in  the  loss  i^  their  bestgeneBids,  fleets,  and  amves;' 
all*  now  was  destroyed,  or  left  at  die  mmn^iof  tbase,  whma 
they  had  so  uDseasonably  undertakeft  to  slihdue. 
•  TheuaUies  began  now  to  think  of  throwing.off  their  yoke; 
and  even  those  who  had  stood  neuter,  took  this  occasion  tode* 
diare  against  them*    Sut  tiia  LacedsoiHecdBas,  being  laeie 
partioulariy  elevated,  lesolved  to  prOaeeuto  the  war  wi^ 
idgour^  and  the  , winter. fwas  spent,  in  pvepasaliQns  om^befr 
shies.    The  Ath^iianSr  in-  &eir  present  disttess^  scarcely  kne«f ^ 
where  to  torn;  many  of  their  allied i^tpes  uevoltod,  and  ttiras 
with  ihe  utnMwt  difficulty^  that,  by  placing  their  forces  uiir 
fleets  at  Samos,  ih^jr  reduced  such  strtes  as  had  aband^ied 
them  to  their  fesner  obedience^  and  keptthe  rert  to  tbei^ 
duty :  thus^  still  stru^^g.  with  a  part  of  thdr  former  ^nrit,.' 
they  kept  theasdves  in  a  condition  to  make  head  against  thehr 
en^nies>  over  wham  fliey  had  obtained  sevend  advaivlagesH 

Alcihiades,  wjio  was  well  infonned  of  all  &at  passed  among* 
the  Athenians,  sent  secretly  to  the  principal  of  them  at  Samos,. 
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to  fiottnd  iiii^ir  sentitnents,  and  to  let  liiem  know  that  he  wm 
not  averse  from  vetaitdiig  to  AAens^  provided  the  admioifi- 
^*ation  of  ike  reptiMie  were  put  into  tiie  hands  of  the  great 
and  powerful,  and  not  left  to  the  populace,  who  had  expelled 
tarn.  Some  of  the  prinoipafl  officers  went  from  Samos,  widi  a 
design  to  concert  with  him  the  prop«p  measures  for  like  suc- 
cess of  that  undertaicing.  He  promised  to  procure  liie  Athe- 
nians, not  only  the  favour  of  Tissaphemes,  the  king  of  Persia's 
lieutensmt,  wiA  whom  he  had  taken  refuge,  but  of  the  king 
himself,  ^upon  condition  they  would  abolish  the  democracy,  or 
popular  government:  because  the  king  would  place  more  coii- 
fidence  in  the  engagements  of  the  nobility,  than  upon  ikoae 
of  the  inconstant  and  capricious  muttitnde.  The  chief  man 
who  opposed  his  return  was  Fhrymcus,  one  of  llie  general^ 
who,  to  compass  his  designs,  sent  word  to  AstyockuB,  the 
Lacedaemonian  general,  that  Alc3>iades  was  treating  withTia- 
saphemes,  to  bring  him  over  to  the  Athenian  interest.  He 
offered,  farther^  to  betray  to  hkn  the  whole  aimy  and  navy  of 
the  Altaians.  But,  his  treasonable  practices  being  all  <de- 
tected,  by  the  good  understanding  betwixt  Aldbiades  mid 
Astyodius,  he  was  stripped  of  his  office,  and  afterwards  stidbbed 
IB  the  martcet-place. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Athenians  w^it  eagerly  forward  'to 
ccmiplete  that  change  of  government  which  had  been  proposed 
to  them  by  Alcibiades ;  the  democracy  began  to  be  abofiidied 
in  several  cities  of  Athens,  and,  soon  after,  the  seheose  was 
oarried  boldly  foiward  by  Fysander,  who  was  chiefly  cone^ned 
in  liie  transaction.  To  give  a  new  form  to  this  government, 
-he  caused  ten  commissaries,  with  absolute  power,  to  be  ap- 
pomted,  who  were,  however,  at  a  certain  fixed  time,  to  give 
tbe  people  an  account  of  what  they  had.  done.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  term,  the  general  assembly  was  summoned,  niiere- 
ra  their  first  resolution  was,  that  every  one  shodd  be  ad* 
.mHted  to  make  such  proposals  as  he  thought  fit,  without  bemg 
liable  to  any  accusation,  or  consequent  peniAy,  for  infiii^^iBg 
the  law.  It  was  i^erwards  decreed,  that  a  new  councfl 
-should  be  formed,  with  full  power  to  administer  the  public 
afEairs,  and  to  elect  new  magistrates.  For  this  purpoee,,  ftre 
pi«sidentB  were  established,  who  nominated  one  hundred*  per- 
sons, including- themselves.    Each  of  diese  chose  and  asso* 
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^ted  tlaw  naie  «t  Ilis  oWft.  ptMMie,  inMrii  mttde  in  aD  four 
Imiidxedy  in  whom  an  abMkte  pow^  wta  lodgM^  Bat»  to 
mame  the  people,  and  to  cmuole  Aete  irMi  i  alndovr  of 
popokp  ^yemmenty  irUbt  tiiey  ituiitilted  a  real  oligarchy,  it 
was  said,  Ihat  the  four  hundred  dionld  oidl  a  oo«nc9  otSm 
thousand  citizens  to  assist  ihem,  whenerer  tiiey  shonM  judge 
it  necessary.  The  council  and  assend>lies  of  the  people  wete 
held  as  nsoal;  nodiingi^as  done,  howerer,  botiiy  order 'of 
the  four  hundred.  The  people  of  Athens  were  de^piived^  ih 
this  manner,  of  thefar  liberfy,  whidi  they  had  eiqoyed  almost  ti 
hundred  years,  after  having  aboKdMcl  the  tyrannyof  the  K- 
sistratideB. 

This  decree  being  passed  uMioiit  opposili<m,  after  the  sepa- 
jation  of  the  assembly,  the  four  hnndred;  armed  wiA'da^iin, 
and  attended  by  a  hundred  aud  twentf  yoong  men,  wham  'Uiey 
made  use  of  when  any  exebntion  reqinred  it,  entered  *tiie 
senate,  and  compelled  ^'i^enitonr  to  retire,  aftef  having'paid 
them  the  arreara  dne  opao  Hwtr  myuinOnettts,  Q%ey  elecited 
new  magistrates  out  of  thmr  own^body,  ^ohserrii^  tiUS'usutsl 
ceremonies  npoil  such  ooMoaail.  They  ^did  not  tfaiidk  proper 
to  recal  those  who  were  btoisMed,'iest  they  should  antiibfiee 
the  return  of  Alc9>iades,  whose  uncontrollable'  ^qmif'tbey 
dreaded,  and  who  would  soon  have  made  himsdf '  minter  of 
tiie  people.  Abusing  theur powerina  tyrannicalmannei','fdi^ 
pat  some  to  dealh,' others^  ti^ybaaisbed,  mi  obhAMtaMl' their 
estates  with  'impunity.  All,  who*  veiilnred  "to  oppose' ^^tUs 
change,  or  Oven  to  eomplain'of/  it,  wer^  baateherCMl'upon'fUBe 
pretexts;  end  those  were  intfanidhrfed,  i^ho  deknandeil  jeiitieb 
-of  the mnrderevs.  -Thefdurlnmdred,  soonaftertheir estoblisB- 
ment,  iseutten  depalie^'to  S^kmos;  fiBr<tHe  arnqf's  oonoutirenoe 
to  their  establishment.  » ^-f'** 

The  anayv  in  the  mena. time,  whioh  was  at  Saakm,' protested 
against  tihese  proeeedingt  iti  Ae.city  ;•  aiid,  at  -  thefpersnasiib 
of  Thrasybvhis,  rcfeaHed  ildcAdsiies,  andfareated.him  g^eirieiMl, 
widi  &11  power  to<sail  direc<i(yf*o>Hie  Pynsns;  and  laHshrHBib 
new  tyranny.  *  Abibiadesv 'howbirer,  wouU  not  giye  Wajp'to 
thfa  rash  opii^n.  But  went^first  tii  Aow  faimself  to  Tisk^hftr- 
nes,.  and  let  hihi  know,  ihhtiitiway  now  in  his  f^wnr  to^  tfBat 
•withhnn  as  a  firiehd  of^anjeimbiy-  By  irtiioh^  meenSrM  assed 
te.  Athenians  witik^  Tissapfaefies,.  and  Tissl^ifaemes  witk  ikd 


Alii^ldaiis.  .  WhM» .  sftsrwiEAit  the  innr  JMudned  aMt  to 
Samoa  to  Tindicate  tiieir  ^foooediogSy  fhe^aaajr  wiMifoIr  fsMag 
the  messengers  to  deatk,  and.  pendited  in  the  design:  upon  Hu^ 
PjTsfetts;  hot  Akibiades,  oj^sing  it»  manifest j  saved  te 
commonwealth. 

In  ifafe  meanwhile^  the  nmovation  in  Athens,  had  oooasieiied 
«nch  factions  and  tmnalts,  that  the  fonr  .hnndred  were  nore 
intent  upon  providbig  for  their  safety  than  proseenting  the 
war.  In  order  to  whichy  they  fortiied  Hmt.  part  of  the  'Pjtmas, 
which  commands  the  month  of  the  haven.;  and  resohred*  m 
•case  cof .  extremity,  ratib^  to  let  in  the  Lacedeemoaians,  thati 
expose  their  persons  to  the  fury  of  their  fellow-citiaens.  The 
Spartans  t0ok  occasion,  from  these  distmebanoes,  to  hover 
about  with  forty-two  gaUeys^  nnderthe  conduct  of  H^esmt- 
"^drides;  and  the  Adieiuans^witii  thivtyniix,  under  Timodiares, 
irere  forced  to  ^igage  them,  butiost  pact  of  their  fleet,  and 
4ike  rest  were  disperoed.  To  add. to.  which,  all  Eabee(a„  except 
Oreus,  revdted  to  the  Peloponnasians. 

This  failure  of  success  served  to  give  the  fimshing  blow. to 
the  power  of  the  fomr  hundred.  The  Atheniana,^  without  de- 
lay, opposed  them,  as  the  authors  of  all  their  troufafea  and  di- 
visions under 'tduieh  they  groaned.  Aleihiades  was.-KeoiBlled, 
•by  unanimous  consent,  and  ^amesdy  solicited  to  4ns!ke  all  po^ 
3ibl&  hasto  to  the  assistance  of  the  city.  But  judgmg,  Aat>if 
lie  returned  immediately  to  Athens  he  should  owe  his  recal 
to«11ie  compassion:  and  favour' of  the  people,  he  resolved  to 
rmAeat  )iis  return  gtcnrious  Mkd  triumphant,  and  to  deserve  it 
hf  soBie  eonsideaabfo  exploit.  For  Ais  poxpose,.  leavia|^:S«- 
moa-'with  «  smidl  number  of  sh^  he  oiiui9Bed.idM>ui  the  islands 
^f  Cos  and  €x(idos,  and  havhig  learnt. that  .Miittdams,  the 
Spartan  admiral,  was  saOed  to  the  HeUesponi  widi  his  wheb 
#eety 'aadtiuntflie  Atfaraiians  were  in  pumnit  of  him,  he  steered 
that  way<  wifli  rthe'.Trimosit  diiigeace  to  sai^oit*  them»..aQd 
amved  happilf  with>his  eig^iteen  vesseb  at  dm.  lime  the  iecis 
wete  engaged,  near  Abydos,  m  a  batjAe:  which  lasted  tiUn^ht, 
witfatilut  any  advmita|^  on  either  side.  His  aiaivalgame.  the 
Spirtam 'new icourage-^  first, /Who. believed. him  stiU.  their 
fineud^  and  dispirited  the.  Athemaiis.  'Bui  Alci^tades,  hani^ 
ing  mtt the  Athenian  fl^^  in  theadmhraTs  galleyi..feU  aqpon 
tfatim/^dmd'put^tham  to  ,fiigfat$<  and,  v animated  by.  his  jucoess. 
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mxA  their  vessris,  asid  made  a  great  «haglit»  of  thdr  itoldiibiB, 
^o  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  8ea»  to  save  themselves 
by  swimming.  The  Athenians,  after  having  taken  dnrty  of 
thfeir  galleys,  and  retaken  those  diey  had  lost,  erected  a 
trophy. 

Alcibiades,  after  this  victory,  went  to  visit  Ttssapherties, 
who  was  so  far  from  receiving  him  as  he  expected,-  tfiat  he  imr 
mediafely  caused  him  to  be  seized,  and  sent  away  prisoner  to 
Sardis,  telling  him,  tihat  he  had  orders  from  flie  kii^  to  make 
war  upon  the  Athenians ;  but  the  truth  is,  he  was  afraid  of 
being  accused  to  Us  master  by  the  Peloponneaans,  and 
thought,  by  this  act  of  injustice,  to  purge  himself  from  aU 
former  inqmtations.  AldlMades,  after  tfakty  days,  made  his 
escape  to  CIaaomen»,  and  soon  after  bore  down  upon  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet,  which  rode  at  anchor  before  the  port  of 
Gyzicnis.  With  twenty  of  his  best  ships  he  broke  through  Ae 
enemy,  pursued  those  who  abandoned  their  6hq>s  and  fled  to 
land,  and  made  a  great  slaughter.  The  Athenians  took  all  tiie 
enem/s  ships,  made  themselves  masters  of  Cyncus,  while 
Mingimis,  the  Laoedtemoniaa  general,  was  found  among  the 
number  of  the  slamL 

Alcibiades  well  knew  how  to  make  use  of  die  victcnry  he  had 
gained ;  and,  at  the  head  of  his  conquering  forces,  took  seve^ 
sal  cities  wUch  had  revolted  from  the  Athenians.  Calcedon, 
Sdymbria,  and  Byzantium,  were  among  the  numben  Thus 
flushed  with  conquest,  he  seemed  to  desire  nothing  so  ard^dtlf 
as  to  be  once  more  seen  by  his  countrymen,  as  his  presence 
would  be  a  triumjA  to  his  friends,  and  an  insult  to  his  ene» 
mies,  Accor&igly,  being  recaHed,  he  set  sail  for  Athens. 
Besides  the  sinps  covered  with  bucklers  and  igpoils  of  all  isorts, 
in  the  mannw  of  trophies,  a  great  number  of  vessels  were  dsb 
towed  after  him  by  way  of  triumph;  he  displayed  also  the  en«- 
signs  and  ornaments  of  tboise  he  had  burnt,  which  were  metd 
than  ike  others,  the  whole  amounting  to  about  two  hundred 
ships.  It  is  said,  that,  reflecting  on  what  had  been  done 
against  hkn,  upon  approaching  the  port,  he  was  struck  with 
smlie  terror,  and  was  afraid  to  quit  his  vessel,  tiU  he  saw  fixva 
thedeck  a  great  number.of  his  friends  and  relations,  who  wefe 
come  to  the  shore  to  receive  him;- ancl  e wnestly  entifeated  him 
,to  land.    As  soon  as  he  was  landed,  the  multitude,  who  cama 


tal  t0  meiikm,  fined  thikJ^re^  ^ki  lttm»  tibr(Hig^:C|bout  lijiOp 

demnatiQD,  and  ohOBJaed  fiwn.  tiie..  prittsto  <lii .  «lw(diitipfl  .frovi 
aU  Jthdx  £9imQr  ditaniwatiMii    •     .       :  \ 

.  Yet  JiotwittMitaadiagii  dwo.  Irioiipbi^*  ib»  r^.  iiojiiQr  ^f 
Atheaft  W9S  nam:  aorino^.  jbkt  strMgth  pf  d»#  state  was  goa^ 
aail  eTeo^^;|i|uaiimfQi^iibflrty  WII0  bmt  in  tlie  pcfBUB^^j^^sd^- 
geaeracy  of  the  times:  aiaagr*'^^  the  m^misxt  JKwrt  ^^  l^pp^e 
passioaaleljr  desired  .tfai^  Aloibiadeft  would  take  A&  soveas^ignty 
upon  lum;  ..thaj  eMa.  disked  ttna  Jto  SflttitoniQlf  9hoW  4^ 
Deaoli.of.  epyy^/liy  B6caaring^«|^  po^mr.  io>  bis  lOwa*  pei;9oa ;  ^  th^ 
fpceat,  bciwer«K^  w«e  noli  aci.iraimifii  th^ .gnititiid^  %{y 
were  coatoat  ndtb.  appoiatiagvihiai  ggniawliiffliaift  <^  a^  ifau^ 
ibtott;  Jbi^  granted  himi.idialfirerjihd  demaadeid;  aa^.g^if^ 
Um  for  efulteagBfiB  ike  ganarab  laasti  ^^graaabfe. toi  liini*  H9 
set  soil  aecKHxttagfyy  witha  Jrandaad  sbqpflu  ^aad.  steered  foi-  the 
isianlaf  Aptitmh  tliat  Juidt  xairdted^wlam  Jli^ltiag  dti^feated  4ie 
inhabitaats,  he  weat  fiem.thaaaei  toSwuiSk^iniMdii^  tQ:i}uJ|e 
fliat  therseatfif  var.  In  the .auaai  linie^  Uto  .lis^|)9f^ptiNQ#Wiis» 
justljp  ahuvaadatMi  svotiess^Jiapade  «iioiae.iOf(,a*4gw^#,,^i]9r 
posed. jipc  be  es^iable  of  imakiog Jamb  agaiast  kittsk^  (oK  tias^rehH- 
aoa  thaj^hiBd  iqpab  Igpasnder^iarho,  ifaoagh  ham  (^.tjh^.bigfa-  ^ 
«Bt  faanly>  had  beeaivef^  ^  hardshipa».  aad  paJd.aa-eDtMQB 
«aipaatto»tlie.diflci|diBeand]aanaersi^^  :M§Jim 

knKve  aad  asgiiiagt  ai^di  lika  h^A;  .eonaiiTaiaiif  i«sa6nfic«i4  # 
aartsof  pjaasurcittoJiis  aadbitiiat*  Hetihad  aa^iOV^^^ss  and 
aedateaeMi  jq£  ^mpar^./nijiichi  laade  B&.mff^^Ukm^i^M^  ik|t 
•a^qpaa him |'J|ai ipithidjraB.  eKtreaMjjjr.iiuaaaailing^  ^4fl9?» 
^  aad  deaisaaiiSL  4uQd  aiada  his  iataaast  theoDfar  maatwwf  of  truth 
aat^ifoWhcMHi*?  Thist^ dafteitfid /tempar  a»s^i|wwirad't^.iEii|i 
thasiiijh itha  ^aholMSDiinia,  of  his  Jifoi;  upoa^whiah-e^iuisioii  fit 
-nmsti^  ^Sbjtit  he  dM^ited  .<)hildri^ 

lakhr^fjpiyqi^tMaad  it  was  a  mairimtiafi  his.  owa^A.tbatc  9^h^n.  .til^ 
(liaq|uCp}a,i,wpi^aia^  lliak^iase  of%B,fox.       .  .1 

>    iOMBldap^^haa^as^breugfathkainy.to^E 
fo4.as^«ibIiDg<afaipSxef  JuK&aa  from  all  parts>.  and  erected  an 
araeoal  £6r  .bi^ildUig..af'  galleys:  he  made  the. ports  fr^  £^r 
0iacc^||aa^rigfa».thA4HiWc  f^^jntm  to.  surtifioarsp  put  all  arM  in 
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]f6  mwtomrY  w  okbw9«  ^ 

bad  the  foiuidiitMii  oiiJmlmiitgm6omii0^yf^^ 

-omved  adTioe,  thst  Cyroft*  tli9^Beiiriin«pilM»».  «F|i#\iyr^^ 
Sttfdifr;  be  flieraiere  sataiii.  from  Epbofw  tom^fcet  Urn  « 
viflity  iHid  to  cQiB^am  of  Ttntaphomiwy  whose  di^ili^4H>d 
tfeadkery  hadbeeo  fatal  to  ^their  cetfim^a  fapge*  •  Qjarui^  who 
hod  o  peanoaol  eomitjr  to.thal.geiienl«  cosie  into^heiiaewff^sf 
Lj«ander»  agreed  to  aMreaae  dieaeoeMNi's^  f^^jn^m^d- 1^.  gpw 
himtdl  theaasiatMice  ia  fatf  pever* 

.  This  hofOflB  fiUod  the  whole  fleet  with  jusdour  and  uinanfj, 
and  ahnoBt  unmanned  the  eooniT'O'goUofP^  th^  gipoatesl  ff^ 
ef  the mmman desartiagto  th^ iior^^wboio  the f>ajr ifas best* 
The  Athenian*,  in  despair^  vfcn  leceiiaflg  this  newm  enc^ 
toured  to  eoeeiUate  G^me  bjr  the  ifd^xfoaitiqa  ^q£  Tiia»- 
phenies;  biit  he^wo«ldnothewrken.tathem»  notwitfastandii^ 
tiie  satvap  lepfeseated,  that  -it  wao  not  for  the.lduo^s  intev^ 
to  aggrandise  the  Lac0dwmenian% . hut  to,  biijaBGe.tbejio>;Wer 
of  one  aida  with  that  of  the  otiMfr*.  in.ardar«  to*pep3»etaat4i4he 
worrand  to  linn  bolb  by  thaJT'Ovm  dmiiofla^  '  '^    .t    ^ 

AhAiadeSk  iin  the  <o<her  hand*  haiwg  oooarioo  t9i*.leai^4i>f^ 
fleet*  in  order  to  rriae  the  gappjiea,  gwethe  AOfunwi^  <tfi/»t 
4eeit'  to  Antibdbis,  with  eaEpvesa  eommand^aot^  to  emdg^^ 
-attack  the  enemy  in  Ids  ebimiee.    A^^tiofijiyH^  h^fprfs^gfif^ 
ivilUng  to  do;«iome  aietioii  that  might  prooece  hip.&Yipmr^ifi^di.- 
out  a  partaer  m  tfaorgkfiy :  Im  m&jo  far,. jlheii^Ofcoy  %i)»;^o)^ 
flunking  the^i^ders  that  woragiirpn  him*  that  he.iHPaventfy^fffj^ 
$fWAjf9t^Sfihmm^  and,  at  the  veij^  months  of  .Ihel^ur^^ 
naed every  art  to  pro¥ofce«tfae ^nemj^  tQ ja^nfigaieoion;!,  »f9h: 
gander  Atr&stmann^  out  a  jfew^shlps  to  lepiai  his  ii)S|^i^|»^, 
as*  the  Athenian  ^nps  advanaed.  tn.  wHiort  Antifyhiffy  oflwrv 
gdleys  bel4mgiiig«to  tj|e  laicei^smfim9pai  j^ 
iMh  fle«its  anirod  by  lUtle  and  little,  4fd  the:  ^ng^grfflfrtt 
beoemei0^ne«ai  on,both  sides*  .^|j^ysawlQr  atl^ipgA  w^s^^tfir! 
riem )  AnticR^h^  was  slam,  and  fijpteen.  Ach9i9iai|>j^ 
taken.    Jt  was  ip  vaui.ihat.ijoibiaA^.  spop  fi^^K-m^f^!^^ 
1iM»  wlief^  of-hia  friends.;. ,it  mB$^.ifx  v^  ^f*  W  ^^Qnn^^lq 
renew  the  combat :  f^sandof ^  acontant  w^tjl;^^ 
^ined,  w^^u»wilU|ig.to<riist4j;>i^^  .  .-   i  -^iVT 

The  fickle,  nmltitiide  of  A^npi  egain^  jOiorerpre^  b^gaa^ 


DSATfi  or  CAIkLieOIATIDAS.  tSfS 

tomae  AMhittd^'irf  faMnifmlillty.  H%  ulto  wa»<  jwt  bdbne 
iMpeoted  dveiv  to  ado«iition»  wisndw  jy»earded»  upon  m 
gfmaidkw  raspinbii  duit  ha  kad  nol  doM  U»daty.  Bttt  it 
w«8  Ike  f;k«7  he  hsid  obluaed  by  his  pett  services  dial  new 
nmed  Uni  ;^  f<Mr  Ue  eontimull  suoeess  had  hegot  in  the  people 
such  a  high  efMon  of  Urn,  fkut  they  though  it  impoBoUe  for 
hhir  to  hik  ht  any  thing  henndertook»  and  from  thmeehai 
eneBuesi' tof^L  eceafli6n  to  question  bos  inl^prity,  and  to  inqpirte 
to  him  botli  his  ovB  IumI  oth^  Biisoaniagesii  CaOieratidas  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Lysander,  whose  year  was  expired  s 
dike  serareto  hiilisdf  and  othcM,  inaeeessflble  to  flattoy  and 
doth,  tlie  deofarred  enemy  <^  Iwraiy,  he  retained  the  modeslf^ 
temperance,  and  anstsrity  of  the  attot^t  Spartims ;  vhrtues 
that  began  to  distingnish  Urn  plurtioidarly,  as  they  were  not 
tery  common  in  his  tirtie.  His  prebitf  and  justice  were  proof 
agajntt  all  attacks:  his  simplidty  and  ia^iega^  abhorml  aU> 
lEatsehood  and  frand;  To  Aese  virtnes  were  jmned  a  tnAy 
Spartan  nobleness  and  grandeur  of*  sonl. 

The  first  attempt  rf  Ae  new  adnnnd  was  agaast  Methymna; 

in  Lesbos,  which  he  look  by  slovm.  >Iie  then  Ikreatened 

6encin>  who  Wai  qppoii^d  general  of  the  Athtfniaais,  ^181410 

wonM  mUte  him  ]ea:re  debmmehimf  the  sea;  and  eceordingly^ 

soon  dter,  parsned  him  mto  the  port  of  Mityleto,  with  a 

hsndred  and  ^seirenty  sail,  to<dc  thirty  of  his  diips,  apd  be-^ 

sieged  Urn  in  tihe  town,  from  irinch  he  cot  (^all  proviiion&r 

He  sdon  after  took  ten  ships  niore  oatof  tweWe,  wfaieb  weee 

coitniig.  to-  his  rdiefi    Then,  hearing  diat  the  Afhemaas  hAA 

fitted  cRitt  thdr^wfadie  strratgth^  consiatingiof  nbandred^aiiA 

My  saiiy  he  lBft'i%  of  his  ships,  under  Bttoicns,  to  cialfy^ 

ottib^'Siege  t)f  lii^ene,  and,  with-  a  hundred  and  twmi^ 

m6t&;  met  the  A^beinans  at  Airgiiiusee,  over  against  Lesbos^ 

His  pflot  adra»d  him' to  retreat,  fbt  that  the  ^aeany  was  su^ 

petibriarnnmbi^.    He  toii  him,  that  SfMurta  woidd  b^neyel:^ 

tbewinrfle'  inhaKled;  ^6ugh"he  were  shin;    ne  fight>  wa» 

lob^'iaidl'^hslSnate,  until  at  last  flie  Mp  of  OalUeratidiis» 

charging 'ttirott^  -the  enemy,  was  limik,   and  the  rest  4ed4 

The  l^lopMbesians.  lost  about  seyenty  saH,  and  the  AthenHoaH 

twe^tj^ftre,'  wiA'mest  o£  the  men  in  them. 

The  Ath^iian  adttirrii,  who  had  thejdnt  cfmunand  of  Qm 
fle«t,'  faistead  ef  being^  rewarded  for  so  signal  a  rietory,  weiii 
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fciAte  it  •  Vft^  dlkigiNl^,  'tlMjF  faid  sttflkMd  ^ttoirtvwnfiriiotwoai 

ttpomrUfch  <liey  w^r^  «tapp9ditti  tmUm^^iu  taieKin 
fheir  emdtM  to  flto^  peoploi  Jf{ili^«wrged#  iuk^ 

jfsro  orAei«  iiboiit  tidtbi^  ^)»4lie  inw  4(MtfioMJvhdM 

H'  itiOfe  peiovrikrly  w«b  ;>  fMtMftliriy  to^QBiMimaiief^o^lMi^i^ag 

ttecttte9> 'by  rtia(M>B'«|i  a^  iMeilt)  iM^  whiiik  baippfaKd^at 

«§8biflMy;  fte  popiil^  itidgiidiltri»»«domiii>iM  *|ot<Me,^gittdi^ 
awed  tlie^juJtgoB,  A«t  Soerates  was*  ll»  aidyimaii  idko  fawl 
^oiiragt^  edtagi  t^'deolat^  fie*  ^oirid*dib  tiottnii^  cbnUmjf  p 
htWi'  and  oMoriitif^  MAuMsd  "ii^  ifet.    Afior  a  lmg,4x^i$Kii 
eight  of  the  ten  were-(90iidMntM$d^iaii4'4n  ^liAeiamm^fift 
to  death;  among  whom  Was  Beiides,  s<M»if>tto.||Mit^*ti^ 
detf.    'H«  dMare4ithatt4hoyjMr«aiad^U 
dQtt>  ^A^Iiad'gh^orA^ 
ttitenntp^;  Aat^if  wiy  oit^  w«^8i%/'M*^a8thb^M^ 
Charged  wMi^cMbrden^  hKd  iMsfleBlwa  ik>ipa*/jbeiii:te  ao^ 
eatioii;  but  diat  he  acpoaed  nobody;  aiii vthot  tha  lira^iQif^ 
whkli  oaHH^ion  tmexpootedly  at  4be»  veiy'ioitattt^iiwaa'  ainivs* 
MirWerahteapidogj^  aiiA«tatiraif  diiohaBgiBd  ittte  aetmaod^^M 
til  gait.    Hi  dainiArfad,  AaHh  whbfe  da^  ahsvU  bd  f^^mmmk 
ftom  to  HiaUe  tUr  dafinae^  a  fipanHrr:  na*  iSeniadiytostfae  HmmA 
tirinihid;  oariiknit^ahfndd  ba^^^^  a^attttbLjM  ,Sm^ 
IQpeAOttlodi  thM  (httyi^Msni'iMFt  Aiithe^laaftt  ohl^adiilpipma^^ 

aaaa  wt0ra  ooMenied  r^illat  it  iih»;  ift  mmaBmbmiai^  atttqhii^ 
Ihefgods,  toinakeinaii^ilMqioiiaUe^fbrdiia.wu^ 
«Mt  tiiay  coaU  not*  witJmti1heimo«t  fl^p;tet;ai9nit]«aici^  wft 
il^istice^'init  the 'lebiiqtteroirB  ltd' d^i^  to  iilMM<di[^M>i|li^ 
to  Ammo  oiowii8.«m4iinna«ns,  ,f»r  giao^i^  Aotdafoidoi^*  4f 
^Mlrodtifatii)ri  td>dle^TagOlo£vflMae  t.^riio^  onmd  ^Ikmrn  iiaat.iif 
they  did  so»  their  mgnst  ju^pnont  noiiUi  b^  &l}oWied,  kjia 
addMani  hait'aaiat  aqM»0Uttee,t  wliah ,«oddilo«i»MhUd:Ji  ihe 
liMiipett:  remoiae,  aiid  oo^aritbem  vilbeteriuil  Minan>  Jisai$mtf^ 


INORA.'Plt^ffl' 0V>  "BMB  iMHXNIANS.  Mi 

iiiit«Anif»iiiid^#iB^fidbi*piras  hrmMi^imfiBg.to  bisi^xcifttlioii 
^ dMftiiddtt^  tofbm  kearcliit  f <  AiilwiMinn;\gmd  J^^  i''  I  wkb 
fAe  lMksiil;e  ytoimtetipttMed^ftipith  us  mjm^t^p9if^,^tn^ 

iAfheloM^  m^colhstigMBmai  tajvit;  "wiAA  i^  tQiiic4ii]|.iMi 
iMfyre^^ii  Ifo^s'vf  fA^  <TW#»v^  madbito  lihiebi  fpr.  y«u  «upd 

«ti»^t0:esti^i\ko^9iAam  ioMMilrair.faefaet.tke (battle,  itjifQ  la^ 
ibb^^dgiil  ttMt  i#^<tril  iild^lPtei'ifibrtbe  frietDrff.gmad  by  ^ 
dinner  th^^mftni^'ri  -  Isb^ii^nBdife  aofe^tt^oDd  oilHi^  tii9t4i4  w$ 

'^ioii,  aiMl^'adttiire'lirilli  stepive  the  nnxlnwiifm  of,  »  perWMi^ 

^^s^  ^  b:(it^'Wfli<is«i%  iftt^iitr  (in.  fiftvoar.-of  .m  rungral^ 
mmttf,m%iilbiM  doomed: timi  «0  pendi)  apM.wbfil;  i(  owa^ 
^'tiRf'f^,'  in^MMtoiOii:  irMi-'tlMm^i  fibnibD  «ietoigr  Ib^y  bi^  / 
^tdlfHAfOSsML**   ■-  •«*    • '    •■>  ^  ./.  ."J  7  *^ 

they  straggled,  for  a  wlnfe,  affair  ibm  defeat  at  SyfaDPfb^; 
imtl  lh»K  iK^tooeji'itey  iN»e.  eadirelf  mik#.  Aooiii  se«itoi»i^y 

-tt^'Lyimdeir,  "wkiy  bttii  isoMoilmM  tlHoi  to  oMfocitr^  mi.]^ 
«tfi^  ^U06d  «ie»i3^*lMef  ooii6deiiDe,  andriaideBtbfr  soUivt^d  bjs 
'rMtti«:Mtfl|M5tl,Bifed«toa^^  M  74^ 

Ife^MM^t^  MfAr  Hmsj  %lfioi  forinKta-  Ijiidr  lumomi  b^  oo^ 
^MfWi'^t^l^^ottlMyiMM^ti^m  Bead'  bin  ^aitfi  m  kf^sfm 
^m^  BMMtti^«#  ]^W^  of  ^dttini*^*  ThnftappaNiM*'  I^f^ 
iSllkd^^1e4'«»#lttrd»'tfi«>Briltopoiit^  and  kddisieg^iafl^aaqih 
4MW;  ^Otf^pikee^^sii  ^dnMl  byatotrm^MaDd  abaadoscid .  1^ 
a9^i^%irfl^«ieibBQr^^aie  aalitieit. '.  The*  AAMiani^  whD 
jl^owifrf  liii'^  (fflbrfe,  ii{iMr  Vtft  iiewftf<if  biatsiinetass,  jataaMl 
li$)Hlh^  iP1»tfrtfe  9lBMin,  tod  Ihmi  ikMce^  saiiiD^  aiMg  the 

f^iHliM^tt'^flife-AftMiaiis.    '>'^      '--It    ,-.      v.(  ?: :  ..a 
^<'1li6^1h8llA{^oiit  y  B6t«AK>¥6twolib0iisaBd.paoeilHKKadim^^ 


otfier,  6Kpeeted  otiif  «o  mit  <kit  dqr,  od  ircto  (in  h$fm  of 
eonung  to  a  batde  on  ilie  imt  But  Tiyumflnr  hnd  anirthwi 
design  in  view:  he  cMttMndad  the  teamen  aiiA>^eii  io  ge 
on  board  dwir  galleyv,  as  tf  ^Mjirwe  in  Mfity  to  fight  the 
next  morning  at  break  efdaj,  to  hold  theoMrifw  inieadiMoi^ 
and  ISO  wait  his  orders  m  pwrfonnd  silenoa>  He  oideMd  the 
•hmd  army,  in  like  manner^  to  draw  tip  in  ordet  of  Wido  i^en 
the  coast,  and  to  wiit  the  iay  wMiont  any  mim.  On  tte 
morning,  as  soon  as  the  son  was  risen,  the  AHainians  began 
f6  rdw  towwds  them  widi4ieir  wlwle  fleet  imoBie  hne^  and  is 
bid  dieitf  defiance.  I^sander,  though  hm  shipa  wave  fanged 
in  Older  of  batde,  with  thor  heads  towards  Iha  eneaiy^  lay 
gtSU  4^tho«t  making  any  moTeaMttt.  IntiwOTenii^,  when 
«ie  A'thenians  withdraw,  he  did  not  saflhr  his  seldiin  to  go 
ariiore  tai  two  or  three  gaUefs,  which  he  had  sent  out  Is 
observe  them,  were  ratomed  wMi  adnoo,  dwt  they  had  seen 
^e  enemy  lanfll.  The  next  day  passed  in  tfmaame  manner, 
ns  dBd-die  tUrd  and  fourth.  Snch  a  eeadaot,  wlsoh  aq^ 
reserve  and  apprehension,  extremely  awgmertad  the  aecmity 
ted  boldness  of  the  Athmnanst,  and  iqspived  them  widi  n.hi|^ 
'tdti^Aft  for  an  army,  which  fear  psoTonted  fhmi.jhowiag 
Ihemsehres  or  attemptihg  any  thing. 

WUbt  this  passed,  Alcihiades,  who  was  near  the  fleet,  tack 
horse,  and  came  to  the  Athenian  generals,  to  whom  ha  mh 
pretonted,  that  they  kept  npcn  a  rely  disadvantBgeona  coast, 
*^^i<e  there  were  neidMr  ports  nor  ritiei  in  tfaie  na^jjhhMr- 
'hood ;  that'they  were  oUigod  to  bring  their  piovisi<m8  ftom 
Sestos,  with  greaA  danger  and  diflfeolty ;  and  tbat'th^  were 
i^iBty  much  in  tiie  wrong  to  snfiieir  die  soMiars  and  auninaa  of 
'tike  fteet;  as  seen  as  they  were  ashore,  to  sivaggle  and  dispoiso 
themselves  att  their  fdeasrate,  whilst  the  enmny's  fleet  Aiced 
^em  in  view>  accustomed  to  execate  the  ordera  of  their  go» 
tieral  withinstant  obedience,  and  upon  the  sliglitest  sigirnL 
He  ofibred  also  to  attack  the  cmemy  by  land»  with  a  strong 
body  of  Thracian  troops,  and  to  force  them  to  a  battle.  The 
gesieinis,  especially  lydeus  and  MonandeTi  jealous  <tf  fimir 
command,  did  not  oonteirt  Aeamelves  with  rrfudoig  his  ^fois 
(from  the  opinion,  that,  if  tibe  event  pisoved  unfertmiate,  Ae 
whole  blame  wiuki  fatt  upon  them,  and,  if  favomRdffle, ;  Hiat 
Alcibiades  would  engross  Ae  whole  hononrof  .i^,  bnt-r^sctad 


itkmmlbdtintm  jmrnme-miA rirfafaMfy  oqidimI:-  «i.  if  a, man- in 
diflinMe  jotf  iiB'immid  «ad  aUiities  wMi  tbe  It^opr  pf .  tb^ 

oJTIie-iftftb  fb9»'  tbd  iUbaniaas  |t^8mted,tiieniidk«pr.«gB|iK 
mittf^BkinikAim  htMnu  feettfiog  in  4io  «v9ai«g,  a^^ofdipg^to 
^Mtew^ iirilb «i«re iMHd<»ig  «« thw  diedigrii. befi>iQ«  lonapr 
4wr*  {|i»  wial  itetwlMiil  wnm  gailejii .  to  obi«nre,  tb^pw  wi^i 
nfdort^to  j»tan  w^lii  Ae  vtettrt  djligfiifl^  wfaw-lh^y: 99W  ib^ 
rAtMiiflMilittMildi  lied  W  poia  baowti  biicUftc  at  a^  dnj^ 
toiiUi^a  aimmkABlh^f  nea^kad  the  mMiUe  tf  the  ohmnet.  SUni' 
i^it  the  «iQ«t  tiqie»  mthro^i^.  the  whaleliae  in  his  gsJr 
%».  c»hiKti^9  the  pilete  andoffiocpi  t^  held  tte  seamen  aii(d 
loldiefftin  jgwriinmft  to  ww  end  fight  on  the  fint  aigaal. 

;  Am  ieenee ^  bndUeiB  were  ^  ep  in  tiie  jhp|^'  lpead«» 

and  4hQbndiidtoUs  tgaUey  had  ffivw  thesignal  hy.  the  sonnd  gf 

tiwnfMit*  the  whete  fleet  set  fonmrds,  in  good  order.  The  land 

aanjiwfttjlhp namf^ytJaiey m^eall.possible  haste  to  A^  t^of 

the  |m>montoigr»-to  see  the  battle.    The  stniit  that  4epavate3 

dnijae^eontinMts  m  tfaia  ideeeinabenitifteen  .stadia*  or  three 

.i^mrteiMiaf  jn^Jeagne  in  bieadth»  whioh  space  was  piesepitif 

eleand^  ihnlagk.ihe  aetmtjr  and  diligeiiee  of  the  rowctrs.. 

Conon>  the  Athenian  genenl»  was  the  fic9twfa«piere^ved£nwi 

shera^AA  eMnq^aflaetradinaiiaing  ingeod  ordeir  to  attack  him,, 

vipoiiivhich  ha  jmnedsaMyianM  ont  for  the^teoep^  tfi  eml^frfc^ 

Zi»,4iaMheight  q£  aonrow  and  perplexytjr,  Mwe  Jie  cNiUed  b>  bjT 

tbaii/liMieayiflDitte  he  eeninned^  and  oljbersjh^  farced  to  go.  on 

boerdi  tiwr  >  galleya ;  bjit  all  his  /^(deav 09«»  ai^  j^aAtion  werp 

ineffeetillkl^  <tbe  soldiers  being  diqiersed  •  en  ttH  sid^s*    For  ^^ 

w^mfmnmoMir  ceeie  on  sh(Mre»  than  soiee  jmmi  rmJo  ^ 

MttkflAf .Mmoito . wid^  m  the  conntr]r,,.fK)nie  to.d^ep in^Uieir 

.toi4>»jra*oiheBa>ha4hegiiaitodiais.the^  Thifprp- 

efKpdied.  .fhm^ilha.r^»Qt  joi  vigilance  and  €ffperii«w)e  91  ^eir 

gMlfiial^^idwu^not  snspeetiag  the^  leas^  4angoi?»  indulged  tben^- 

^^mM  ia^tiM^tthe]^  irepoMb  mA  g^ie  their  soldiers.  Ijhe  s^iqe 

fhe.enemirJkad^eedyfaUw^co  witliloedpri()s»ia^«^ffi?^ 

m\m  iifitl|p^.oiyv^i?hen,QenM^di«Mgf^ 
gi^a^rahttofeiivbinhLiwaiihy'r  was  the-  sacred  «bip»  he  stood^y^y 

<forr  QnUMovVii^fe  tbft.  took  ]9f|{^.  with  <£vagpiaB,     T^ 
:]^4ii/f$mm^my*^i6^  the.Qeet^  ioq^imfiSr 


dlfit^l^  ifae  gaHeys -«Hiteh  W«r6  empity,  ami  djaajifti-*  afcfrai^ 
stt^ed  slH^b  m  b^igali^tor  fiH  wltli  mM;  ^ThifirfidUBeni^'wlio  Mr 
without  cvder  or  arms  to^Airir  i^ef^^^wd' either  iiittM>*iii  A& 
eiM^avoiir  to  g^  6n%oar4^  or,  fl]4iip  ota  8hore»^%^re  «M  ^to 
pfeeasfl^by  the  eneiA^,  Irki^  laMi^'ki  ^tmMfit 'of  thein;  I^uat- 
der  Idok  tfareeiihotuMind'iiridoiiers,  With  M  Ae-  geneiBll^  «iid 
tlie  i^hete  fleets.  Mat  havhigf  plmidered  the  isiuiip,  mid  fluMnuMi 
tHe  eneiby^  gcdl«)hi  t«^  the  olefin  of  Ul  dwa,  %e^^ii«ti^m*^ 
liEuttplsAistlid,  ^miidst''^  isotnids  of'flntes  asid  soligs  '«P  tuitiiiipb* 
itimis  his  gtory  t6  Ikiv«r  tiflMsV^id  ofl6  df  th^^o^ietffeilf'rirfltoy 
exploits  "recoirded  id  history;  vlA  Kitte  br  lib  Ids^/  and^itirlMMr 
tenniMted  a  tMur,  te  Ae  sfttatlgpai^ ^fttli  4i^at;;  wftAahvhad 
idveady  Imled  seVeii  and^*  twmi^  yettA/teld^wldM^  ^iHnqte;; 
ivtttea^  him,  had  been  of  much  longer  eotitiiaiiiteoe»»  *lMymtaiear 
immediiitely  sent  «»pai^hei^  mth^'tUa  *'agitebiftte!  Mlrii'»t«» 

>  The  ttofsei^  tiibtkmoA  frfto<»iers  4i*eii^'itf  •tMi^hMfle'licMiif^ 
hem  eoiidelMibd<t6'di«/'  LyseEiider*  called  up<hiffWl8l*W)<ki«e 
of  tfie  Athemah  getieralii,  nrhtf  had^ettlls^  a>  >di»*  |ifhmnir»r 
M^  itt  twb  giNMyi^,  lhe<otte  df  AHi^reHi  th^^itfM  df  @»iil(tfi; 
to  be  thrown  fi^m  the  !l6^  ^h  fn^pice,  kfA'^hi4^£Jmuttf 
l^rstiadedfil^petofa^  df'iiltlllBlte  Wmlfte  A'^AMr^ftAp 
dff Ihe'Ardmb'bf  th\6  righl hand  (if  tilthe V^neiii tif^#*(  in 
order tc^  dlMMrtthem  «t)tt<htthffli«tg' me  fOie,  akni  Aitlke^ 

:  tfdglkt  he^  fit^  Mly  «»  sfctVe'  af  »tbe*Hlajrt^ '  I^sHndlflr,  *dMirfbi^; 
Caused  him  t^^  broug^fdrth,  i^a'^M'hhft  What  ^mftMde 
1^  wbtild  paffli  tt{H^  hHto^,Wi»i^tbgriiid«6ed  ftte  <%  ta  ptat 
ii^h  bniel  decree.  t-I^lbctes,  ^iMlleiit  d^partihg  fttifte^his 
Mugfitmesil  ih^tite  teaifei  Mtwitf»tdiidh^  "ttb'  ^l^mit^  Aattg^ 
he  wail  in,  inadb  anM^r  1 '""''Allbifi^ 

hfrre  nty  judg^ ;  i%m,  ttfl^  7011  are  ti^rs/  tmeiy^inr^^  telf^ 
by  an  mym  hsa dtoe%  y^^tf'^e^lhaaf  odtoqiiaMl^''  ^M  im 
isame  install  He  went  &ito  ^  bath,  ]^t  "Oki^  aflerwards  a  miiKti* 
flfe^  i^b^,'  thid  titarehedfiM^ntoflt'to  the  exeentioB.  AS  the 
fMriaeners  were  put  to  the  sw(»rd,  exaept  Adaaiinto^;  wUb^had 

.  ipp^d'Oe  dcHsrec^;    •^-  <♦'  **-^  ''"•  --^  '  •   '^    -^  •  <  s  »    - .  ^  -n. . 

:  -  Whdff'tfa'e  neWs'^ittl^  eikii^>'d^Mt  «^«(t'  a»^  ealitts^to^ 
A^diens;  by  aiihip  ^ieh  anited  in  4he^Ai|h«%t4eiPlmtit;'ae 
<Bty  was  in^^onsten^tidn:  Hiey'  iMtuMdly  ^itpictM  «  «ege : 
and^in  Aiel>  Lysander  Wbs  preparmg'M  B^Meg^  Aettl'^HMUng 


tmstbMMMNlt*  drifts  ^f^THm'4M^4ltBp$iifi!i$  0»^  pttM«f  te 
llvf^flffhiei'tl^'Metiiy'iAf^  >tiiMr  gates;  th^te^^ 
littited'tb  A^nelfes  tttir*  uAleries  of  a  iong  siege,  'W  ttwA 
flMMie,  A^nte  gnd*fciiTiraig  of'tiiefat'dty,  the^iMofaMe  «f 'n 
fMMid  Mttt(Hi()t  dttd  tile  ^kamefiil  «ltt^ery '  tliey  were  epoii'die 
puia*  W  ^Upmtaeiifg;'  fttere  irfBkitifig  mA  'iiunipportiUe  /tit 
Aeii'Ailit  the  vinokit  «6tef^iMiiyhnieiils,'«Ml  deetii  iitMitUl  99ffi 
nex*  dayHie  asieriibly  wae  soflMoaed,  irlleieiipit  waevetbMid 
to^ehnt  up  dl  4ihe  p(Mi8»  oM  only  exeepted,  to  lepair  ike 
fareiidiee  in  Ae^lNQli,  and  ttioiult  guard  to  prepare  agatdst 
a4iege.-  *  •     •     •  ••«  ;• 

'  Thei^t^^MB  were  soon'cenfirmei  by  leatity. ;  Lysaader, 
SmUmg  numbers  ef  Alhenfaais '  dKspeitod  in  dJAirenti^citiM; 
eeauaadded^tiiett  aD,-ett^  paia  ^of  deaii^  to^  ttk&^^ttdt&fi  ia 
Atbeas.  TUs  ba  did  irititli  desi^  se  tb:imMrd4wdly^i»to 
be  able  soon  to  redace  it  by  famine.  Ia-  effeet^  he  so0ii>aAMr 
iriiT^Mtbef»eitef  Aftheas,  iritb  Imiidmd  mA&kywBUt 
wtale  A^*itid  Pttttmnlas,  Ae  1^0  knq^'of  Bfm^  adtrabdaa 
uMi^bm-anaiy  to  besiege  il'bj'land, 
r  Tbe  KmMied  AAieniatfs,  .Ams'  beaunadtiai  on  everysida^ 
uManit^pffbtisions^  8hi}>a«'  er  'hopes^ef  .«ciiefi  pr^fiared.tto 
meet^iastSKtieaiHy'irithpi^eiioe:  wHiitfuwaiaw,  lyjtbaat 
^ptA&g  As  'least  iirori  of  a  capitalalioB,  aad^idyfa^fn*  the 
iiMMEi^l>y^.nimibers,^  they  lAiitniiMy  coa6inedi'«n  ;tt»  de» 
^ftaiiTe!;  b«i  al^  length,  th^  6MimAp9mMimiB'}kAtgMlMf 
^seastaledj^hey  foiaiid  tbaasdves  ooBi|MPed  tio..asiid  tdqlvlna 
iMy  iligii^^th  offlanfof  ahaadoni&g  ait  th#ir  possessions,  Asir 
ki<^4aidyotbenly  OMepted.  The  faaaghfy  libeedammuante^ 
llMedlfaiif  4epaties'4o  the  slate  ^itsUfi  aad  irben>  He  s^pi^ 
fUmf  4epttti8to  Ikad  made  ktSmn  fimt-  ^omsaisstta-  ^  diia 
9(iiiolQ''*ey  were  otderM  «a  letfaie,  ImsA  <Io  eonte>  wMi* otter 
piapmau^Vihby^jtpetMiL  piiaoe.  >  !At«lsiig«k'11Mianeii^ 
.:lMbe]BdaAi*iindertook^>maiaige  Ae*ti^fi^  XiyssafdeiiffaiMl 
.  ia#r  three  montiis  of  eb)se  eeafaNtioe,  be  nioeived'fidt'psmia 
d^'Mat^^^SsMsediemoii;  JW)l^he|<attMaed*by>nitte'odMrsi 
arrived  before  the  Ephori,  it  was  there  strongly  aigetibjhMMae 
aMi^'«rttfBderateB/<tliM  iAO^aa  shmiM  birlotallyideltroyed, 
:^alllib«l%ibrbMi^^  nay  fbrtiilMr  pitipeaiii^  Butthei^iseiftiL 
amiiitfto'tcrid  them;  they  WuM  not  destroy  a  oity  wUdi  had>s6 
etmiba%>yoisaad^  g»ee<H^4ti  die  most  ^aMlisli  jaoelar^  aihd 


Ihirt  tk«yjdiMU  ddiT»r  lip  aU  thwih^  M/twlmplhiMiHy 
dulidd/reiteM.tiMir  eid)ei ;  thttt  diejridkoiiU;  «iilM  iB^^Io^gw 
offeasive  and  dofenive  inUi  ti»  ]iiMd«Mioiiifim  MdMna 
4ieiK«i:alLiliw^ei|»ediiwiiB»  kitk  by  40ii.ted4MML  uTktnr 
mam^hamg  itliMed  iritib. ito*«riiiilift  todtflMUi^  i«ai««8hod 
iri^iha  aoted  fo  coiiME^  to  A^ . JntcniMMft  fif^  aiMmtoflMkr 
attd  g»ra  time  mib  iat^ithe  luwdaof  tiin  Iwrdrttiomiik 
iiUdi>li9lni9*HiidcfiM€e^4beinS  " X  trnm  m$  ejm/'sm^ 
he,  *'  jxpom  TfaemifteeleB's  de^ ;  he  nUmi  ^Hmm  wtik-S^nik^ 
preservation  of  the  city,  and  I  for  the  very  same  reaam^imiid 
hmm  dnoi  ieatsng^AA  £ir«  itwulb  fiiHr-M«mi'.ft'^»'  8pirta» 
»ludklmn«mvifl^iiiyeiyiUoaiiditMia  Tte  AtlMMmbi«t 
ati0tbef  time^  ma/M  not  bswi  the<nght1i»^  .4*9atitfpetei^ 
iMMraTf  but^  hmg  redaeed  to  the  leatiOiitaeniyty^itdldiMt 
adawt  of  sa  Img  drti^  wbatter  they  aheaUMMplidie  tsMtp^ 
ieldasl^  IiyiHttider  oeMOi^i  19  the.  IfiraMi»<  4inMliihed  jth^ 
iNdb  wi&  great  aolennt<]r»  M^iall  the  imnltiaf  1  trianjibfl  jnf 
BinM47  3Am-e  finalj^period  rilm>pmt  to  tto  imliiipymiit, 
vhidb  hedjMNKfinMad  lor  aewn  and  iwm^i  J^fink  m  jMb 
haa^  egtetaaaww^anAiatktog^^J^^ 
ij:tIi^ironUjb«DiiB{}ari^^  Kiy  let  ^  IN^  tbit  Ittbt^^^f 
:g^t8deMdrfeqpeot,»:ii4neIii&4«e  to  the  mapmy^Hdi  Ahitfe 
^eaatbri  ^^eikinaas/^ndMse  Jabeasas.  aribQaad  jfto'Mtieia  pfitttebr 
0iittiiiBiei,LandbMe;pnliabed  and  hnmanifed  tboae  offilette 
^rliMea^^  Warn  aaid  pirfitiaid  oaaloetic jgerre  -bpl  to  dt^epntote 
,lhe:«rirth^ar:totfll  Ae  ndndajctf  aHMhwiib  flDinlo•i%^aod  biMi: 
vhie^helaboiirs^^df  <Aia:hi«liaffiaii,  iie  tmcm  ef  the  pH^ranA 
Ae  JmroBtioBai^^  tiie  philef epheTi  cataq^e^ttfe  nttAer^is^i^^ 

iadieciH;^  tbs^.  beael,  jud .  te9^      rCnrtitode^aiidiiifiiigiMtiatf. 
finidipeacefid  and  ini^yiogkiaBto '^iieU  ^k^ervie:  i)^ 
jIfeGs;  eapMailji^idflea  IhareiilliviitioniQf  ^Aem-^in  iQrMi&de- 
«e«tTO*tkiD  fitinaAiqsKirttahanfJififae^i^^ 

jpa*rnedi.£Mr- rtaiitaiy  pr^ ;mjUiiEibU  eawdl: . afttUkmv^i^^ 

.  .  Of  H^ner  it  wm«  unneoessaiy  to  say  rnneh,  hismaiitfaMg 
^aM^baoIsm  ;Jl  k  lie*  i»»ebibb  ttiatihei^,^ 
-^rtiMiaitc:pa!e^^  (Tharab«eem/tis^  bavftbeen.  a^lhesf  piior'te 


kUb  a^A»</*&#f<lte'*»l<|KM  of  note*  il  Mb  not  iQlHttiiHdi«D 
ffaeoilBiDattiie'lMMd  of  lAifl&miit  baoAk    Cotieiiilliig  fetH- 

^fivfa^plyittfciiidii  That  »r«iil'toi>kiskwe  about  two  himAt^ 
jod  f(ivt^  jiMre  itftor  the  deirtncti^ 

^  Htsiod  i»8  oitkarcoatratpotBiyinifli  Amwr^.  or  KweAiai- 
medinieliy  aftir  bhn,  IMrwovkawfli  notliear  ftocMapniioii. 
.Homer  it  atat^  aaiA«iAlfa»e,  whito  H«Md-  ia  plainaad  BffMh 
jM^'  Bttt  wh^  we  aay  ao»  we  Ao  not  ttieaii  to.  dettaatia  'tiiB 
'leaat  fion  tta  HBpolaiidii  of  Besiod  s  to^fit»  with  ffweatnoas 
^Hid  ^o{Mat]r^wtts  alt  he  staged,  aad  tiwae  ho  oattayiy  afr- 
itainidsto.      ^ 

AMttt  ffe  bogtea^  of  Iha  war»  whkli  {KMieeded  ^  peaae 
eoaciaded  h^meen  Hm  Atfaeniaiis  and  liacadttaioaiaas  far 
flffy  years,'  dfed  Mmlb^^  the  AAoidaa  diaMatio  writer.  He 
Int  thesaole  dUm  to  the  titia  of '<  Futhar  of  Ti^sedy,  ? 
niaUk  Hmaiap  has  to^that  of  *^  Poc^ ; "  for  idthoi^be  was 
4iat  Oat  Arat  who  attempted  thatsortof  oompoeHiap/  yet  be  was 
'tiie^iml  who  redaoad  it  to  aoy  load  of  ragitoity  ai^  aiolhid> 
JiaK4ie^<da]ps<of<^Salofl,  Thesjpis  niadea  eoarideBabk  impsava- 
teanC,  by  iateadaelug' a  siagle  petyen,  >  whose  *  baahieai:  waato 
rdieW' ^  «idioraS|  %  the '  veoitd  of  soaie  4i»tfaon8Bavy  adwaai- 
4nt««'  Itwafc  j&dbtylM  who  axehanged  the  cast  of  Thtefapis 
4k»^  Aeatre^^'who'  inMdaoed  a  Tariety  of  perfoaaaa^eaQh 
4akkig  arpaai4n:'Ae  vepnaeiiteimi  of  sotte^giaataetba^  aod 
dressed  in  a  manner  snit^  to  his  eharaeter.  Theuatjfo'of 
;JBB«li^flei  k^pMipaasj  a«i  Mnetases  soblhBe^  kit  harsh,  aad 
jdestltateof  maaieal  anangeaieBt  Had  heiheea  les»  obaeaiti, 
JmmnUi  hare-  had  a  .maeh  higher  ckam  .to^the  character af 
<mUim^i  The.4diiitf  ekgaat  of  his  j^acea  is  farther ;  aad  these 
Am  aatia^doabt  bat  that  fab  loiigh,  anpoHsbed  aiaaaer^  has  ooo- 
tinbated^g^adytopiimiate^iatolseat..  . 
•-^  'Baifaigthatiiaiiiod)  in  whidi  Greeee  waaaa  amdh  fdiatsaotad 
Isifibe  BeiaponadsiaatiraMhBtB  flopishedSoplMiotes,  Eiar^e«» 
-Axia|ophaae8,&e*, 'among  Aa. poets  4  Itoodotas  aodT'IlMeji- 
dpdes  aaiong  the  UstOTiaiM ;  rad  Socrates  amxaqf  ^tlia  phflo- 

-nSophacles'had'q^  tacthe  study  oftraga^. 

"«rhaa^a  yoangsaaa/fAat  Us  irstpieeewa£»  judged- aotiidaiBir 
j^th^  vesy  beat  o£«ioae.of«iBBeiq^l  JBaO^^  theaa-  peiiii 
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-tth^. '  iYltft'f  ddtantag^J  himtf^if,  was'  «Mhpef^tiw<M«tfM»- 
tolanced'  by  tkid^fiBinlfttiity'cifMB^f^ft^^  ^MiarMdr l^Ab 
«%ip€fribr  p^r^tetlitf  aftid  ehM(il0bciM  He  irm  Mrt>mw?rt»* 
cessfalthan  his  aitetet  iif^^  fgy^gt'  ta'<iK^iipMifartil^l«ii 
Ibbngfa  %e  did  not  liarrbV'i^  die  brMtt  sir^dmkilqr  fci^nH  li» 
<ilbfteMd^ir>itfoi«  tfy'jitf/j^/faMd'^^  oCiaMme^ilhe 

fidft  <yf %Mflg  a  ttioif^  ftmUUe  liid  fdMir-fMltor! 
Hke^ise  ittkh'  tn^Hi'bafypjr  tfiii»4i^  py«d€Uftioi 

^fM.  >H)^  also  eon/bi^^  tof  idAe  0^  peitoriHtebgft  rf<lhi 
chorus  bear  a  relation  to  the  main  action,  said  so  rendeMl4ki» 
%h<)to  Mtii«.  The'great  ^laitt^  wiA  iriMiffcAii  iMt  ^fkMi 
Was  <^e<^^i«ri^«il  t6  hftvie  6b8t*liiin  Ub  life/  ^  '^  '  <  «  -^ 
'  'Etlrii>ifl&i^(  th«'ltvai^«f'll^lfodleii,  duMift  tet  Ht  Ito  tafl^ 
stfCiSm'^  i&8<5ls;ft!is  of  6f  Ub  '^rettl  cottipeliAor  :*k0  wMlMirf 
fs^metftiotis  M^  flioraT  thdik' «&li^^  df  Aetti',  tedrfawanriNrfiiBW 
^  'stf^hg"  a  deyif^'to'in^trAct  matikisA;  as'  to  Oi^UibkytMti^ 
frobatfoii.*  C^trd^^tn^sii' ^nd^  iBtogim^e  WeriF  the'-^iiiiMlaxtf 
iH^e  wldel^he  dpi^ttrs'tolitt^niidtttftM.  '^  IMiitlewwIMvtf 
In^nificent '  than '  Soj^faodud ;  btit*tteit  her  i»  mord  ^natMab'^wl 
ift6re  nsefiit.  ' Hf^  ha^  eilreadjr'in«iiioiied>  a  tbabtamimkm 
Wbidl  redouild^d  Vefy  ttttefa't^  the*'hMoittr  ci  flie'jjNlet^T'vllii 
^mlmdpation  of  many  of  the  Athenifl&s  vhb  W6i«r  miEd#  yi# 
'i^bAe^^t  S;^rft(msei  hscixMilktrf'wpis^^  lai  Mb  ImmH. 
fhtversesi  ^    '*'    '•'     '     »'  *  *»' "^  •"   d^v^j.mU 

Whil^  tragedy  Iras  ittpfttVin^  in  >lili  handv  of  SojpbdUet  aM 
IMfripides,  cbmecly  was  ^  advancing '  tmddt  the  guiAktee  '■  i€ 
PhrynioUs/ A¥i(itd|>hMM^i  flnd'Otatfaufs.  ^  Bttll  Ae^mMtdfstii^ 
gidshed  g^«l»  of  llif»'4dttd  ^Was^  Aristophanes.  '  At  the  ^one 
Hme  ttbt  h^  eri«ef«Nhed<thi6  Alhe^anls  Urttb  his  pleasaftlty^  he 
lashed  them  with  his  satire.  -  THie*  HiM,  M  did  not  pdsseib 
WTi<5h  of  lliftt'lhe  TftSttfety;  Wliich  ha9  giv^  ^iinM6th,  and  yet 
^  Aart>  -Bii  mf^  «6  tiMMifkktmiAy ;  bM  til^n  he  posseigs^ 
Itre  tad^iitt^gth ;  leind  by  ilitfdditcing  his  characters'  Witii»4t 
tlid'disflfaSs^'df  l^bme,  ooefiplifito;'8cei;  lids' i>e)ffoi)iia)tt^ 
often  more  relished,  and,  most  likely,  more  usefiil,  thM  ^MiH^ 
<ff  fO^it^efym.    TUb  period' of  wfack^- ire  ai^'speddng^  may 
very  ^p^rly  be  dialled,  •♦the  libe  agebf  PblBtfy  Id  G^e^."* 
Wetk  ^^fikiit-  canstis  Sfi^&ich  conspired  16  mUke  1(  se; 


POBT«y  FHIIiOSOPHBRS,  &0.  ]^ 

The  taste  and  mann^n  of  the  Greeks  bad  been  refined,  and 
their  vuiids  eolaxged,  by  their  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
atid  the  lessons  of  their  njiiilo!|OTheis:  and  what  was  a  greater 
inottitiTe  to  emulation  smonif  xbb  poets  than  any  of  these,  was 
liie  smooth^  musM^d,  easpres^jye^  CQpjions,  and  varied  language 
hft  which  they  wrote. 

)Ali/te'histbty/.HiiodolwiisiienBdeiedu;lte  £itkfr  »f  tbet 
species  of  compeiitioft  wCrioeca ;  Haiwiote  the  history  of  the 
wafls  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  and  gave  a  detail  of 
Hie  affairs  of -aittMstaUvatlM  «ations;i  ieom^  the  tmigj^  >o£  ^lytdt^ 
loitlMjiif  Xenow.  ^Hili  woffc-consisHi  ofiwiie/boelnu  Ht  k 
4iiMa0A^  the^  i^nm  dialciet,  ^^aod  is  ar  .pei«|ift«imodeL  v^  sinui 
]|Mfaii1|r'Bii!i'(Uga|ice;  "^^  '-*i-'  'i*'  ;^»^^  i.-..o  v-fi;  ^^...1.;  vili 
'  InracydMis  in  esteem^d^a^flM^re  «ble  ^vhriter'  %nt^eB>  He^ 
rMdttts^  49[e^aafls,  indeed,  \thiit*natnFei«leganoe/fdr'W^ 
fti^iihreiieecMMfl^isAidsii^;  bM  het>*istpoie  jvdkioiis  aU 
mii^fAk  ^<Heu«i9bteiitih9.4uiM9:4>f  ^^ 
^  >^f  SMiateSr  Afte(o<l0«  O^tteattffiHSr'tfbd.HEMiheii  iUuali^ 
i6i^eiill^w«it6m  andfUlositphiOT^^  iXhnaA 

puM  Willis  worifr. ^  Theope  is^  a  eiit«nstaBoe  Aatwrntsiflaa 
iMntien^htre^  thib^im^^iff  iH^-^'  Metaidb,''  «rl^'  Qolii«i| 
yn]tibe)p,"%y  Hilton;  Thati|ibat>s#^r«otimkedivii*0eim 
Im  ih»  oomlneiieeaieat  of  the  Ve\tfptmiiefi$k  wari'rfan^.fliad 

P^^fioAm^  #aaf  ft'^sili^e-of  Ttosbes^^ a»d^  ^e«tQ^]«)^*ii^ 
Meton.  •"'•     ''    '   '^^*    ■  '  '-^ ''•  •»  *• ' '  "'  •*'•••  ''   *    '••♦ji  wAt 
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CHAPTEEjq.  . 
rraoM  frun  bbiwutiok  sf  tub  athcniam  p^wub 

TO  TH«  miATH  6V  tOCBAl^M. 

'Bm^rfkimj  of  LyinAwiitww  tMnblemthoiik  ta  AAev^ 
li»t  it  cdlyHBrmed  to  be  sentihb  of  tiMlois  oC  its  tfwn powers 
homwr^i  the  ttonfoeiiait  werosoigQnevoQs  i(0  not  to  €ottiBgaiilii 
liie  name ;  they  said  dwy  would  not  be  gwity  of  pttttiBy  ont 
onei  of  die  'ejpesief  Oieeoe;  but  they  imposed  eoite  JwllMr 
iiMit  I  nf  rnniienfft  nn  thsm  -  tbey  obU[^  tbe  people  to  dfMiO* 
Edit  the  dtaMMsaey,  and  .eidnak  to  &e  fovenuimit  of 
nen^  who  wtate  oonmonly  knovii  by  die  name  of  the- 
Igpaali.  Thougfaithe  CkedM^wete  apt  eMtg^  to.gitp  4M 
Mne  to  neniof  vkteoderohanieteni-  diese  nien#  who  wexMiitt 
eewttuBesof  Ljuoder^iUi  eveiy  respect  deserved  the  most  »ep^ 
peoSiicteir denominationr:  instearil  of  oonpiluig  end  pfdilisbingM 
ifeoieeqpcrfe^ibody.of  latis^  whieh  was  thepietoMie'  for^lMf 
l^HBf  .dioeeni;  thqr  tbegan^to  exp^dieir  p^wer  'of .  lil^  4uid 
diiatlL;  and  thongh  ih^  conptititted«^setttet  and-otherjiiBe^ 
l^sinUae»}'the!f  auule nofiurAunr  nse  of  them,  than to^oaii^ 
4»ir  anflionty,  and  to  see  their  commands  executed.  SL^Wf 
eittr#  they  at  iiat  noted  caiitioii8ly»  and  eondemned  only  the 
mOst  detested  and  scandalous  put  of  the  citiasnsy  such  asfived 
by  evidpnoing  imd  informing :  but  this  was  oidy  to  give  a  -ee* 
lour  to  their  proceedings :  their  design  vras  to  make  Ih^nsdves 
aluokite;  and,  knowkig  that  was  not  to  be  done  wiAeut  a  fo- 
reign power,  their  neact  step  was  to  desfate  a  goard  nughtlie 
sentthem  fioom  Sparta,  until  sndi  thne  as  they  eouM  clear  the 
ci^lfram  aB  disaffected  personsy  and  tiMNrougfaly  settle  the  g»* 
vamimwiL  I^psander  accordingly  procured  them  a  guard  un- 
4er  dm  emnmfisd  of  OalUbhiSy  who,  by  bribes  and  artjices, 
vins.wiffngfai  over  to  tkair  designs,  and  then  seen  to  act  with- 
ovicMbrdlr  41ing  the  eilsr  with  the  Uood  pf  dmse,  who,  on 
aoeont  of  dmir  riches,  interest,  or  good  qmikies,  were  most 
l&e^to  make  head  against  them. 


DCATH  OP  ALOUIADBS.  IM 


One  of  tbe  first. acts  of  their  onielty  was^  tte  pvoeuiii!^ 
liie  deatfi  of  AlcUnodes,  idio  had  takea  refiige  in  the  do^ 
miiiiottfl  of  Persia.    His  unfortunate  general,  still  mindM 
of  the  debt  he  o^ed  Ur  eotmtry,  employed  his  ntmott  atten* 
tkm  m  giving  it  the  eailiest  notices  of  what  conid  affect  its 
freedom  or  its  safety.     Cyrus,  the  prince  of  Persia,  having 
residved  to  4«4ivoiie  Us  hretibear  ArtfOD^rsas,  entoied  mtp  n 
treaty  ^lli  the  LBeed»inoniaas»  to  aasiflt  laim  in  his  designs* 
Alcibiades  did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  obstruct  the  scheme; 
bvil  tib&'Iaeedmaiomii^  partiaans  at  AA«m»  fhat  is  to  say,.'  ^b» 
tiblcty  ^naats^  apprehended  the  kittigii^s  t>f  sa  flq>eiaar.  a  |ps^ 
niAs ashis^  «nd  Yeprasented  to  timr  maaters^  that •  thej /wem: 
inentaUyrfitied,  if  ^y  did  not  find  aueanata  rid  tfaMKelvai 
of  AMbiadei^ .'  I^e  Lioediemonians  tiwteapen  wvote^to  Pbav*^ 
nafcasas,  and,  widi  an  dbyect  nwannesa  not  to  be^  exoosad,  aod 
which  showed^  how  aatwA  Sparta  had  degenerated  finm  fanr 
ancient  maaoiMi,  maide  ptessing  instances  to  1ib»  to  delirar 
^MUm  at  imy  rale  frooi  so  fonudaUe  ao  enemy.    Uhk  satrap' 
eoiQiplied  witk  their  wishes.    Akxtnadeswitt  then  in-  ar  inudl 
town^  of'Pteygia,  where  iie^  lived  wiA  liis*  coneahhte,  ^  ^FiiiHnKr 
'Ani,  3>ltam^  who  were  sent  to  hill  Um,  ncit  faring  td^entoFihia^ 
]ieu(ie» ^^m»tM«iled  tbeaiaelves, with  smronadiag^'and  saitinfpit 
cia  i&#i '  »4Mbiades  hiaviaf  -  quitted  it  tfapei^h.tiiftviaiHS^^ 
g«fordiin:biild).'  tbe<  bavbarittis  were  afndd  icf-^ttcy  UrcomBMs 
UofWs.nith  Jhirn^  bnt^  %ing^and  retreaiii^n  he  adtaHfltii^ 
thi^y^url4>tbeir^daMi'andarrews  uponUm^nomadislaBiDB, 
anft  he  fell  drad  nimi  Ihe  spot    Tiniandmteoltnp'Usbaabfi^ 
4NL  kcmiilg  adoiaed  ^ond  «o^fiared  it  with  &e  fiiinil  nsb^^phe^ 
faa4>  jhe.4i|adevas  nwynifiitenl;  a  faamdfot&^4iMipmmt/i' 
4)pi»dili^^^oablr  admit*  'i  v    .- 

.Jj^ndijwasibe^elid.  of  Alnibiadeiy'^hiisw  gnia#wtuesrw»6 
stifled'eildfmipiressedf  b^  atiU  tJMfitfir  vieas.  •:  \  It  i£(-iicit)eaay  io\ 
siqF'whi^lii^JUe  gned  <Qr;bad  ^uditiaKweser.mttttfiffirimsicmsder 
.hiirs0%ifn1its)&fo9r}(|fi(^  <m&he'deceiKred;-»and'tKii^tfa0rtGiti^^ 
heiiP^in»t|^  H^  It)  him^'  d^ijtiiigitishedrrafataBaMi  nniteslnnitk 
i\ebiK^(»fMtto4*'>flifrt>^K^  waa^beattiAd  iHiiielf  mucha^ 
\itikmmiAfi§pm)^.  t^igreat;  abai^>]ii  aBiiro^  iasmai^jbgivraiyl/ 
flWW^£E>r.dd»itailigiril)M  ^Ba  diir^i  glM^ilMb^iak 

4alg«(d^r»tr.4h^4ltos>^       bis  iodMSdmn^foirieaaai^'pilav^ 
he  so  fond  of  pleasure  as  to  negteet  Ida  gbty  lb?  it:^^idie;^kileW3^ 


im  .^MlMiT  ;0F  4»WNMn. 


bauTjfi;  wjcQrtUifcg.  t^  the:  sitiifttiaji  vof  hw  affavs. ,  Ifweg  '^ 

poeed  by.  the  :«iutt)tiidb« .  .th«y  ^n^tedi  thr^  Ihouim^ .  ci^ia^^f 

Ihe  ];e8t«  Biit,  .tJlpi^oiPgAily  emb^Utomif  bir>tH^  <m.#wt94ifni(9[ 
tbf|ir.  p^Hjf'  idiej^  «gK^«d>  .^  9«^  o»teiiei«)^f)Pp.hj^mioi  tfl^ 

kim  to  dbatb«),aod  a^m  their  e^t^toit  fiwi^  ,mim$mm^s4 

<dly  mail  that  was  s)7i¥^k  wjithi  horror,  at  jjl^eir  ,i^cM#Rglp^ 
ivbeirefore  >  Critifi9, .  ib^r  prin^^^  a«thor..o|  tU^  deJlii»fltatJ9MWB»' 
lutfon*  i  jtihovght>»«l  nocdfl^ary  .t<^  i»n¥^y>e  hmg.  aad.  »e«Hi^e^  blw 
to.tb^  sMa^.oC f nd^vQiMriag  tio.;8»ibvert«titejtM^.  .3QRt^im 
of  de»th.iiv^>  .thef^f9r^;pc)«^QdiUpoii  im^  wd  b«  W9s  Migf^ 
Ko  djrink  Ae^jui^e  pf.h^i^lQl;)^!.  the  VflH^inQde.oC.exeicvl^jt 

wmib»  Qv^f!p^t;»o9iM!^i!iiS^ll^^mteiWk^  y^iitwrQd.%rat)|>e^ia 

J^;.df!f<»9CB.;.ihi9:;m^lHl^tt^9t>4§^K^      Jbm:  «^  .qC^^ 
Jb9nulfiUo£jdieif9^fifedr,of  jA4ti[l9|)  ^^^ef  JM».^»K»^^]atioiv*iTWt  > 
id^Qttt»'(i8>it  vi^^  in  dafianp^/of  tjpbeJjikl^,.,0id^fKtiJig^^^ 

llMktiii9tbe:8[^nfitof]fijandi<^^  t  ..  \y  ..  . 

.j/Tfai  itjErantai;.  deft^^w^d  6001  9i:A>9ii»figv^.yf\m&.^GBe90^  < 

seU*  or  bis  friends.    The  general  desoli^iflft:  hrtdc  QCHiir£MI^K» 

m^Kf^mns  tta^ir.any  hope  ^f  jegaimogxloat  Uh^riyii' : .  ,  ikv. .; 
.  AU  the  cijl^ns  joif  akvyieMM^id^iKtioa;]!)  Ji^ifch^  aniMMifi^ 
tained ik)0^ lA&e^ifm^  .4liititodi« plac^ wdwiAd.  M)!  sti  Iv^^^ 

^troA^iirJiWi  thojFiniglil  tiy^in  ^^tju.  TJ^eXiapeji&iypjqiaip 
jisd  Ae.  inhteaiut^  to  f oifeavoiuE  :)ta:  dAprisiQ  A#i^  i^lb^Iff 
tfogitniflMfill^  tMii;9diot,tui^.. . 

^AHi/ikd^iAtilfifi  li^f&T^t^  from^YUig.  Hwa  .reAige»  ifsim^i 
Hwt.  A^y \ahcNiM  ^.deUveted  up  tQ.<tbe;. thirty  tgrxwats^  aiid 
fBondeBHi^  nil  9wilf  m  should  <^oatcav«»e.  tbe.^xfwitfiaii  if 


TMB  THIRTY  TYRANTS  OYBRTHROWK. 

Iliis  edSct,  to  pay  d  fine  of  five  trients.  Only  two  eitiei  re^ 
jected  Uriih  disdain  so  unjust  an  ordinanoe,  Megara  ahdThebeis^ 
the  Itttter  of  vAiich  made  a  decree  to  punish  ail  persons  idiat- 
soever,  that  should  see  ani  Aiheman  attacked  by  his  enemief, 
without  doing  his  utmost  to  assist  him.  Lysias,  an '  orator  of 
Syracuse,  who  had  been  banished  by  the  thirty,  raised  five 
hundred  soldiers  at  his  own  expense,  and  sent  them  to  the  aid 
of  the  native  country  of  eloquence. 

Tfarasybulus,  a  man  of  admirable  character,  viho  had  long  I 

deplored  the  miseries  of  his  country,  was  now  the  first  to  ire- 
Heve  it.    At  Thebes  he  fell  into  a  consultation  with  his  fdlow 
citizens,  and  theTesult  was,  that  some  vigorous  effort,  though 
k  diould  carry  never  so  much  danger,  ought  to  be  mMe  for 
Ifae  benefit  of  public  liberty.    Accordingly,  with  a  party  ef 
tfurty  men  only,  as  Nepos  says,  but  as  Xenophon,  more  pro- 
bably, says,  of  near  seventy,  he  seized  upon  Phjrle,  a  sttong 
castle  on  the  flt)ntiers  of  Attica.  <    This  enterprise  ^ve  ^e 
alarm  to  the  tyrants,  who  immediately  marched  out  of  Athens, 
witfi  flieir  three  thousand  followers,  and  their  Spartan  guard, 
and  attempted  the  recovery  of  the  place,  but  were  repulsed ' 
witli  io^s.    fading  they  could  not  carry  it  by  a  sudden  assauR, 
they  resolved  upon  a  siege,  but  not  being  sufficiently  provided 
for  that  service,  and  a  great  snow  falling  that  night,  they  were  ' 
forced  to  retire  the  next  day  into  the  city,  leaving  only  part  of 
their  guard,  to  prevent  any  farther  incursions  into  the  coun-  ' 
try.    Sncouraged  by  (Ms  success,  Thrasybulus  no  longer  kept 
himself  confined^  but  marched  out  of  Phyle  by  night ;  and,  at '' 
the4iead  of  a  body  of  a  thousand  men,  seized  on  the  Pir9ra». 
The  diirty  flew  iMther  with  their  troops,  and  a  battle  sufficient^ 
waitti  ensued ;  but,  as  the  soldiers  on  one  side  fought  witfi" 
valour  and  vigour  for  their  liberty,  and,  on  the  other,  with  in* 
dolence  and  neglect  for  the  power  of  theii^  oppressors,  the  sue- 
eebs  was  not  doubtful,  but  followed  the  better  caui^e :  the  ty- 
rants were  overthrown;  Critias  was  killed  upon  the  spot; 
aid,  as  the  rest  of  the  army  were  taken  to  flight,  Thrasybulus  ^ 
cried  outt,  ^  Wherefore  do  you  fly  from  me  as  from  a  victor, 
rafhef  than  assist  me  as  the  avenger  of  your  liberty?    We  are 
not  enciMJuiy,  but  feUow  citizens,  nor  have  we  declared  war.' 
against  the  city,  but  against  the  thirty  tyrants.*'    He  coi^ueS,  ' 
with  lidding  them  remember/ that  they  had  the  same  origin. 


0OTntcy»  ktW8/aiiA«eligioJi(  lie  eriK>i(ed4}ieiBito^oi»paftiioDaft^ 
their  exiled  faretiuen,  to  re0t<»Q  to  tbem  their  €afluitiy»  and  i^ 
siue  thair  fiberty  lOienisehneA.  Thi»  di^e^uTB^  had  suitaUa  «yr^ 
Ihols.  The  army,  upon  their  retam  to  Atheiu^  exp^U^  tbfr 
tiUrty,  and  «abstiiiited  ten  pieniMvi  to  gov^n  iu  Iheir  rooni^  {Mit 
whose  eonduM  proved  no  b^tiler  than  <jh«l;  ^  ihiMB  whos^  ^y 
suooeaded.  Tboagh  tarn  go¥«ni|Bent  was  tiivs  9itm^  md  the 
thirty  were  deposed  from  power»  they  still  had  hQpea  of  bwg 
Qpostated  in  their  former  «i»th^ty*  and  sent  deputies  to  Lar 
eedaemoa  to  demand  aid.  Lysand^  wafl  for  igranti^  it  to 
diem :  hot  Peusanias,  who  th^n  n^igned  jn  Sparto»  moved  wiA 
compassion  at  the  dejiferable  epndition  of  the  A^brnnwf^  &- 
w>iijned  them  in  secDet,  and  obtained  a  peace  for  tl^MH.:  it  waif 
sealed  with  the  blood  o{  the  tyrants,  who,  havii^  isjt^m  armi 
to  e^mgtate  themselves  m  the  goyermanenl^  wens  put  to  th^ 
svovd,  and  Athens  feft  in  Adl  poi^aemon  of  its  tiberfy.  TCbts^ 
syfouks  then  proposed  an  amnesty;  by  wUeh  the  dti:^ns  ei^ 
gaged  apon  oath  ihat  all  past  actions  should  be  buried  in  oh- 
livion.  The  government  was  then  re-established  in  its  sm^M 
fmnns;  their,  kws  were  restored  to  their  past  vigour,  the  Mr 
gistratos  deetod  with  the  usual  €^eremo|iies,  ^!|d  demQCDHsy 
bnoe  more  lestored  to  this  wtfortjiuiato  ped^de.  Xeoophpn 
observes,  that  this  iirtestine  fiury  had  ^nswned  a*  many  ill 
ei^t  months,  as  the  Pdbponnesian  war  had  done  in  te^ 
jiears. 

'  Upon  the  ce^sti^Mnnent  of  affairs  in  Athens,  the  otb^ 
states  enjoyed  the  same  tranqnillity,  or  rather  kept  in  a  qinet 
siifajection  to  &part£^  winch  now  held  the  nndoohted  soverei^gnly 
xi£  Greece.  But  it  hdng  a  maxim  with  the  Spartans,  Afd  this 
aovereigiity  was  not  to  be  mttatained  bat  by  a  c()nstanjt  Qonpisie 
of  action,  they  were  st31  seekiz^  fresh  oocasiois^  for  war;  and 
part  of  >their  fences,  together  wilh  aaolh^  body,  of  GceeiniMb 
being  at  &is  time  ^^igaged  in  a  quarrel  between  the  Persiw 
Icing  and  his  brother,  it  will  be  necessary  to  passov^hstto  Aaii^ 
^and  relato  so  mndb  of  the  Persian  affairs  as  ooneerns  tiie  enr 
pedition  of  Gyvas,  wherein  those  forces  were  employed,  fespe* 
■eially  since  it  is  attended  with  circnmstanoes,  whieh,  if  duly 
oonsidered,  will  eas3y  make  it  pass  for  one  of  the  gfeatv^sta^** 
.tions  of  antiquity. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  Oyms,  the  son  of  Derive 


BXffSDITIOll   OF   CYRUS. 

Notes;  Aaw'vitk  pa&i  his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes  upon  the 
throne,  and  more  thaii  osce  attempted  to  remove  Uin.  Ajv 
taxemes  was  not  iHScnaiUe  of  what  he  had  to  fear  from  a 
brother  of  his  enterprisinf^  and  ambitious  sfintt  but  could  not 
Toftise  pardomng'  him  on  the  pii^^n  and  tears  of  his  mottier, 
Parysatis,  who  doated  upon  this  youngest  son.  He  removed 
Um»  therefore,  into  Asia,  to  his  goremment,  confiding  in  him; 
eontroiy  to  M  the  rules  of  pohej,  an  absolute  authority  ova 
ail  the  provinces  left  him  by  the  w91  of  the  hing  his  father^ 
He  was  no  sooner  appofaited  in  diis  manner,  but  he  used  aH 
his  arts  with  the  barbarians  and  the  G^cians  to  procure  power 
and  popularity,  in  order  to  dedirone  Us  brother*  Clean^ui 
retfaned  to  his  court,  after  having  been  bamshed  from  Sparta» 
and  was  of  great  service  to  him,  being  an  able,  experienced, 
and  valiant  captain.  At  the  same  time,  several  cities,  in  the 
pravmoe  of  Tissapfaemes,  revolted  from  their  obedience  in  fa*- 
vour  of  Cyrus.  This  ineidmit,  whkh  was  not  an  effsct  of 
efaance,  but  of  the  secret  practices  of  that  prince,  gave  hittk 
to  a  war  between  the  t^o  brothers.  The  emissaries  of  Cymi 
at  the  coart  were  pefjpetually  dispersing  report^  and  opinions 
nmongst  the  people,  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the  intended 
ehange  aaoA  revolt  They  talked,  that  the  state  recflfired  a 
loDg  of  Cyruses  character,  a  king  magnifioent,  liberal,  who 
loved  war,  and  showered  his  favours  upon  those  that  served 
him ;  and  that  it  was  necessary,  for  the  grandeur  of  the  em- 
pbe,  to  have  a  prince  upon  the  throne,  fired  with  ambition  and 
vakrar,  for  the  support  and  augmentation  of  his  glory. 

The  troops  of  Cyrus,  which  were  apparently  levied  for  the 
business  of  the  state,  but,  in  fact,  to  overturn  it,  consisted  of 
Airteen  thousand  Gveeks,  which  were  the  flower  and  chief 
force  of  ins  araty.  Qearchus,  the  Lacediemonian,  who  com^ 
numded  the  Peloponnesian  troops,  was  the  odly  man  of  aA 
4he  Ghreeks  that  was  let  into  the  Persian  prince's  derign ;  he 
'Siadeil;  his  sole  appUeation  to  gain'  the  affectiMHK  of  his  people 
•during  their  marches,  by  traating  diem  with  humanity,  cobh 
verang  fi^eelywith  tfaesn,  and  giving  effectual  orders  diat  they 
akbuld  want  for  nothings  The  Ghrecian  troops  knew  neither 
4hb  intent  nor  Ae  occasion  of  flie  war ;  ibey  set  out  for  8ar- 
dis,  at  length,  and  marched  towards  the  upper  provinoes  of 
Asia. 

o  2 


IM  HiftTORY    or  «R»BCB. 

When  they  irere  earned  at  Tarsus,  tlieOredtfl  refined  io 
march  any  farther,  rightly  snspectiiig  that  they  were  intended 
against  the  king,  and  londly  exclaiming^  that  they  had  not  en- 
tered into  the  senrice  upon  that  condition.  Clearchns,  who 
^mmanded  them,  had  occasion  for  all  his  address  and  abSMy 
%o  stifle  this  commotioa  in  its  birth.  At  first  he  made  nse  of 
fmthority  and  force,  hot  with  very  iU  success,  and  desisted, 
therefore,  from  an  open  opposition  to  their  sentiments;  he 
even  affected  to  enter  into  their  views,  and  to  aapport  them 
with  his  approbation  and  credit  By  this  artfid  evasion  he 
appeased  the  tumult,  and  made  them  easy;  and  they  chose 
h^  and  some  other  officers  for  their  deputies.  Cyms»  whom 
he  had  secretly  appriased  of  every  thing,  made  answer,  that  he 
was  graig  tOi.  attack  Abrocomas,  his  enemy,  at  twelve  days' 
march  from  thence  upon  the  Euphrates.  When  this  answer 
was  repeated  to  them,  though  they  plainly  saw  agmnst  whom 
they  were  going,  they  resirfved  to  proceed,  and  only  denmnded 
pn  augmentation  of  their  pay.  Cjrms.  instead  of  one  daciea 
month  to  each  soldier,  promised  to  give  them  one  and  a  haUl 
Still  to  ingratiate  himself  the  more,  being  told  that  two  officers 
bad  deserted  from  the  army,  and  being  advised  to  pursue  and 
put  them  to  death,  he  dedareiid  publicly,  that  it  should  never  be 
said  be  bad  detained  any  one  person  in  his  service  against  his 
will :  and^he  ordered  their  wives  and  children,  who  were  Idt 
to  hostages  in  his  army,  to  be  sent  aft^  them.  A  conduct 
80  wise,  and  apparently  generous,  had  a  surprising  effect 
in  conciliating  the  affidctions  of  the  soldiery,  and  made 
even  those  his  firm  adherents,  who  were  before  inclined  to 
vetire. 

As  Cyrus  advanced  by  long  nmrches,  he  was  informed,  fnm 
all  parts,  that  the  king  did  not  intend  to  ccmie  direedy  to  a 
battle,  but  had  resolved  to  wait  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Persia 
•till  all  his  forces  were  assembled;  and  that,  to  stop  Ins  ene^ 
mies,  he  had  ordered  an  intrenchment  to  be  thrown  up  <«  the 
plains  of  Babylon,  with  a  ditch  five  fathoms  Inroad,  and  thrde 
deep,  extending  the  space  of  twelve  parasangis,  or  leagues, 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the.  walls  of  Media.  Between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  ditch  a  way  had  been  left  of  twenty  feet,  in 
fareadtii,  by  which  Cyrus  passed  with  his  wh<de  iormy,  having 
reviewed  it  the  day  before.    The  king  had  neglected  to  disr 


imt^  ilubi  pass  with  hiiii»  and  suffered  Um  to  contihae  his 
laareh  towards 'Brt]4on. 

Cyras  still  eotitmuad  to  pioeeed,  giTin;  Gtearchns  ihe  Dom- 
nand  of  the  ngfat  wing  of  tbe  Greciw  anny,  and  Menon  thai 
of  the  left»  itiU  tadyefaing  ki  ^er  of  battle,  expeetmg  evety 
hour  to  engage.  At  length  he  discovered  his  brother's  army; 
oonristing  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  men,  besides  a  select 
body-  of  six  tibousand  horse,  approaching  and  preparmg  to  en-^ 
gage. 

.  The  place  where  the  battle  was  fought  was  called  Cunara, 
about  twenty-five  leagues  from  Babylon.  Cyrus,  getting  on 
h(Mrsebaek,  with  his  javelin  in  his  hand,  gave  orders  to  tiie 
trocps  to  stand  to  tiieir  arms,  and  proceed  in  order  of  battle. 
l%e  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  slowly,  in  good  order. 
Aitaxerxes  led  them  on  regularly  with  a  slow  pace,  witiiont 
noise  or  confosion.  That  good  order  and  exact  discipline 
isxtremely  surprised  tiie  Greeks,  who  expected  to  see  much 
luxury  and  tumult  m  so  great  a  mnltitude,  and:  to  hear  eon^ 
fosed  cries,  as  Cyrus  had  foretold  them. 

The  armies  were  not  distant  above  four  or  five  hundred 
paeds,  when  the  Greeks  began  to  sing  the  hymn  of  battle,  and 
to  march  on  soffly  at  first,  and  with  silence.  When  they  came 
near  the  enemy,  they  set  up  great  cries,  striking  their  darts 
upon  tiieir  shields  to  ftigfaten  the  horse ;  and  then,  moving  aH 
tog^^her,  tiiey  spnmg  forwards  upon  the  barbarians  witii  all 
dieir  force,  who  did  not  wait  their  charge,  but  took  to  their 
heels  and  fled  universally,  except  Tissaphemes,  who  stood 
his  ground  witii  a  small  part  of  his  troops. 

Cyrus  saw  with  pleasure  the  enemy  routed  by  the  Greeks, 
Bttd  w^  proclaimed  king  by  those  around  him ;  but  he  did  not 
gwe  Inmself  up  to  a  vain  joy,  nor,  as  yet,  reckon  himself 
victor.  He  perceived  that  Artaxerxes  was  wheeling  his  right 
to  attack  him  in  flank,  and  marched  directly  against  Urn  with 
iox.  knudred  horse.  •  He  killed  Artagerses,  who  commanded 
the  king's  guard:  of  six  thousand  horse,  ^iHth  his  own  hand*, 
and  put  the  whole  body  to  flight.  Discovering  his  brother,  he 
cried  out,  with  his  .eyes  sparkling  with  rage,  "  I  see  him !  '^ 
and  speared  against  him,  followed  only  by  his  principal  officers, 
fsfr  his  troops  had  quitted  their  raid^s  to  follow  the  runaways, 
which  Wias  an  essential  fault. 


lot  nitmMy^  or  «bib#x. 

The  batde  tiien  b^c^one'  a  tingle  combat,  in  «oine  meanM, 
between  Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus ;  and<lte  two  bffottairg  iram 
seen^  tfensported  yriA  rago  and  Mj^  «ildeavonriiig,  ike 
Eteoclet  and  Polynicea,  to  pltuige  tlieiF  twoidt  into  eaA 
other^s  hearts,  and  to  assure  theni0elre»  of  the  tfaroiie  bjr  the 
deatfi  of  liieir  rivaL 

Cyras,  baring  opened  hig  way  through  Aose  who  wis^ 
drawn  tip  to  battle  before  Artaxerxes,  joined  him,  and  kitted 
his  horse,  and  feU  with  him  to  the  ground ;  he  rose,  and  was 
remounted  upon  anollier,  when  CynM  attaidced  him  again, 
gave  him  a  second  wound,  and  was  preparing  to  give  Mm  a 
third,  in  hbpes  that  it  would  prove  Us  tet.  The  king,  Hke  a 
Uon  wounded  by  the  huntsman,  was  only  die  more  fiiiieiu 
from  the  smart,  and  sprung  forwards,  impetnoudy  pnrinng  his 
horse  against  Cyrus,  Who,  running  headlong,  and  without  re- 
gard  to  his  person,  Ihrew  himself  into  the  midst  of  a  flighl  of 
darts,  aimed  at  him  from  all  sides,  and  received  a  wound 
from  the  king's  javelin,  at  the  instant  Aat  aU  the  rest  dis* 
charged  upon  him.  Cyniii  fell  dead ;  some  sayby  the  wonnd 
g^en  him  by  the  king,  odiers  affirm  that  he  wa*  killed  by  a 
Carian  soldier.  lie  greatest  persons  of  his  court,  resolving 
not  to  survive  so  good  a  master,  were  fdl  killed  around  his  body ; 
a  certain  proof,  says  Xenophon,  that  he  well  knew- how  In 
choose  his  friends,  and  that  he  was  truly  beloved  by  them. 
AriflBus,  who  ought  to  have  been  the  firmest  of  all  hia  ad- 
herents, fled  with  the  left  wing,  as  soon  as  he  heatd  of  fats 
death. 

Artaxerxes,  after  having  caused  the  head  and  right  band  of 
his  brother  to  be  out  off  by  the  ennnch  Mesabates,  pnrsued 
the  enemy  into  their  camp.  Aris^us  had  not  stopped  there  ; 
but,  having  passed  through  it,  contittued  his  retreat  to  lie 
place  where  the  army  had  encamped  the  day  before,  whieh 
was  about  four  leagues  distant. 

Tissaphemes,  after  the  defeat  of  the  greatest  part  6f  his  Ml 
wing  by  the  Greel;^,  led  on  the  rest  against  them,  and,  hf  the 
side  of  the  river,  passed  through  the  l^t  aittied  infantty  of 
the  Greeks,  who  opened  to  give  hhn  a  passage,  and  made 
their  discharges  upon  him  as  he  passed,  without  losing  a  mtan. 
They  were  commanded  by  Episthenes  of  Amphipolis,  who 
was  esteemed  an  able  captain.   Tissaphemes  kept  on,  without 


telkmauaf  io  the  ohaisffd,  b^coiUe.  Ito  penmtod  .ht  .W9al  too 
^WMky aaid. w^ntlirasifd ta Cjrrnft's cteip,  wkcto iMfonoA tbe 
Ungr  '"Am)  w«3  friiiftdmi^  it,  birt  bad  npt  bees  abb  lo  for^ 
tiifr  ^piiitcs  Jtefended  1^  ttwf  Qveeks,  who  ainre^  tiisir  ba^^g^is, 

Tke  Gxveks  on  tbenr  «ide^  aod  Artas^rxies  ba  hii^  wbcr  did 
«6t  know  what  had  passed  eisewbeJre,  believed  each  of  tbevi 
Ant  they  had  gaked  UievktoFf;  diefif«t>  beeanse  they  had 
imt  llm  eseftiy  to  ffight,  and  pursued  them ;  and  the  king,  be- 
tmaSB  he  bad  UHect  ki0  toother,,  beait  ihe  troops  he  had  foQght, 
bsdA  flkmietBd  tbeir  camp.  The  eYent  was  soon  cleaied  up  on 
biytb  sMesi  TimapbenN^r  iip«^  bis  annhrai  at  the  camp,  ki- 
foinned' tbe  kbig,  that  the  Greeka  had  defeated  hb*  left  wbqr, 
and  poisued  it  with  greail  vigoor ;  and  the  GiTedcs,  on  ih&r 
aide,  lemmt  that  the  king,  in  patsning  Gynn's  left,  had  pene- 
trated into  tbe  camp.  Upon  this  advice,  tbe  kii^  rallied  his 
taoapB^  and  niecched  m  quest  of  the  enemy ;  and  Gleaxebm, 
being  returned  £roni  parsinag  the  Persins,  advanced  t^  sm^ 
port- the  camp. 

Ilie  two  anmes  wove  very  soes  near  each  other,  wheDy.  by 
a^marement  made  by  tbe  king,  he*  seemed  to  intend  to  charge 
die  6meks>  on  tbeif  left,  who,  feaiing  to  be  suiroanded  on  dl 
tddes,  wheeled'  about  and  halted,  with  the  river  on  their  backa, 
to  prevent  their  bemg  taken  ia  tbe  rear*  Upon  seeing  tbail, 
ibe  king  ebmged  his  ioftm  of  battle  also,  drew  np  his  anny  m 
^umt  of  tbem,  and  matched  on  tot  the  attack.  As  soon  as  tbe 
firreeics  saw  him  approach,  they  began  to  sing  the  hymn  of 
batde,  and  advanced  against  the  enemy,  even  with  move 
aadMf  than  ii>- the  first  aetioBu 

The  barbarbw»  again. began  Id  fly^  raatHng  farther  than  bei^ 
fare,  and  were  pinBued  to  a  village  at  die  foot  of  a  hill,  upon 
which  their  horse  halted*  The  king^s  standard  was  observed 
to-  be  tberey  wUsh  was  a  golden  eagle  npon  the  top  of  a  pike^ 
hating  it»  vrings  displayed.  The  Greeks  preparing  to  pumne 
"Aem,  thiqr  abauie&ed  atoo^  the  hiH,  fled  precipitatefy,  with  aH 
tbek  troopi^  bvoke,  and  in  tbe  ntmost  disorder  ^d  conficnmk 
Glaafldna  bwnug  di»wn  vp  the  Greeks  at  the  bottom  of  tbe 
Wi^  Of dered  Xjfoias,  4iQ  Syraeusan,  and  another,  to  go  up  it^ 
aiMl  ebaerve  wlurt  passed  in  the  plain.  They  returned  wilh  an 
aecoimt^ .  tbat  th^  enony  fled  on  sH  sides,  and  that  their  whole 
acmy  waa  rented. 


(■DO  HisTiMiT'.ap  ummamu* 

to  jBit  theiif iwni,  miieh  fiopriMd  Aat  aeididr  CigmiiuMr  «Bj 
from  him  appealed;  and,  ■magimng ? Ihal ha  mm  mlheat  en- 
faged  in  iie  pmait  of  Hm  enemjr^  oripaa  auftiag^  JMile  to 
poiseaa  Mmadf  of  some  mportant  plaoe  (fiar  tfiagr.irere  still 
igomnaat  of  hb  death  and  the  defeat  oCUs  asmyX  they  ddtar* 
auned  to  return  to  their  oampt  and  fennd  die  greatest  past  of 
the  bagigage  taken,  with  att  the  proYisions^  and  four,  hondred 
waggons  laden  with  com  and  wine^  whieh  Cyras  had  egpreasly 
eansed  to  be  carried  along  with  the  army  for  tiie  Gveeks^  io 
ease  of  any  pressing  necessity.  They  pMsed  the  mght  in  die 
eamp ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  without  any  r^beshment» 
concluding  that  Cyras  was  atire,  and  mtorions. 

Amidst  tb»  confusion  the  Grecians  were  in  after  the  battle, 
they  sent  to  Arisens,  as  conqueror  and  commander  in  chief, 
npon  Cyrus's  deaths  to  offer  him  the  Persian  crown.  .  1m  &e 
-mean  time»  the  king,  as  conqueror  also  on  his  side,,  sent  to 
them  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  imfdcse  his  mercy ;  repee- 
sentao^  to.  them,  at  the  same  time,  diat  as  they  were  in  the 
heast  id  lus  dominions,  surrounded  with  vast  riven  and  mun- 
h^iess  nations,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  esoapeJas 
vengeance ;  mid,  therefore,  4iey  had  nothing  to  do  but  tosob- 
mit  to  the  present  necessity*  Upon  debating  among  dmm- 
seWes  what  answer  they  should  return,  IVoxenes  desired  to 
know  of  the  heralds  upon  what  terms  the  king  demmided  their 
mrms :  if  as  oonqueron  it  was  in  his  power  to  take  them;  if 
upon  any  other  footing,  what  would  he  give  them  in  retnn? 
He  was  seconded  by  Xenophon,  who  said,  they  had  nothing 
left  but  their  arms  tmd  their  liberty,  and  that  they  could  not 
prseerre  the  one  without  the  other.  Cteazofans  said  to  the 
same  ^ect,  that  if  the  king  was  disposed  to  boi  their  fiaend, 
dtey  should  be  in  a  better  capacity  of  seitving  hu»  with  their 
arms  than  without ;  if  thdr  enemy,  they  should  have  needed 
them  for  their  defence.  Some,  indeed,  spdke  in  terms  mere 
complying;  that,  as  they  had  served  Cyras  fiiithfutty,  they 
would  also  serve  Artaxerxes,  if  he  would  employ  tliem,;  and 
providcid  he  ^wonld,  at  the  same  time«  put  tham  in  possessbn 
^  Egypt.  At  last  it  was  agreed  they  ahoald  remmn'  in  the 
ffime  where  they  were ;  and  that  if  they  advwced.fajrther,  or 
retreated  back,  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  deebsratiQB  of 


RktBtAa*u6]^  TIM  rmm  thousand.  Wt 

bem-iBaaiigediO'fls Id Jt?<adl 9*1119 a dk^ot aanrw;  aad oftly 
to  anwaefllM  kkig  and  gMD  tome. 

.  WliSrt  dn»  teaty  was  cm  foot»  they  leceifed  Ariasas!»  an- 
swer, OaA  there  irnre  too  maaj  poawrfU  nea  m  Peiria  to  let 
hbn  pMMem  the  thrdne ;  whevrfore  he  intended  to  set  oat 
eeiij  Aenext  monniig  on  faia  retum  to  Gfeeoe;  and  that  if 
they  had  a  mind  to  aecoiapany  hhn,  diey  should  join  him  tiail 
la^t'ia  htf  cemp,  which  aocoidingly  fliey  all  did»  exe^pt  Mil- 
thorft08»  a  Thracian,  who  went,  widi  a  party  of  ^ee  hancbed 
men  imd  fcnrty  hone»  to  the  kio^.  The  rest,  in  eoajunotioa 
widi  Ameas'a  forces,  decamped  by  break  of  day,  and  oontiaaed 
thek  march  nntU  gan-set,  when  they  discovered,  from  the 
neighbouring  Triages,  that  the  king  was  in  pursuit  of  them.    « 

Clsaichus,  who  now  undertook  to  conduct  the  Oredcs,  or^ 
deted  his  troops  to  halt,  and  prepared  for  an  engagement. 
The  kmg  of  Persia,  terrified  by  so  bold  an  appearance,  sent 
hc^ralds,  not  to  demand  their  surrender,  but  to  pn^pose  tems 
^  peace- and  treaty.  When  Cleaichns  was  infonned  of  thdr 
anival,  he  gave  orders  to  bid  them  wait,  and  to  t^  them  that 
he  was  not  yet  at  leisure  to  hear  them.  He  assumed  pmr* 
posely  an  air  of  haughtiaessand  grandeur,  to  denote  his  intre* 
]Mdity,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  the  fine  appearance  itfid 
good  condition  of  his  phaboix.  Whmi  he  advanced  wiA  die 
most  showy  of  his  officers,  exjn^ssly  chosen  for  the  occarion, 
and  had  heard'  what  the  heralds  had  to  propose,  he  made  m- 
swer,  that  they  must  b^pm  with  giving  battle,  becaase«  die 
army  being  in  want  of  provisions,  they  had  no  time  to  lose. 
'Ebe  heralds- having  carried  back  this  answer  to  tiieir  master, 
xetnmed  immediately,  which  showed  that  the  king,  or  whoever 
spoke  in  his  name,  was  not  very  far  distant  They  said  they 
had  oiders  to  condaet  them  to  vilh^es  where  they  would  find 
provisions  in  abimdance,  and  conducted  them  thither  ac- 
oosdmgly* 

After  three  days'  stay,  Tissai^enies  arrived  from  the  king, 
aad^insinuated  to  th^m  the  good  offices  he  had  done  for  their 
safety.  Clearohus  hi  his  own  defi^ce  urged,  that  they  were 
^Dgaged  taoi  this  expedition  without  knowing  the  enemy  against 
whom  they  ireve  to  contend ;  that  they  were  free  from  all  ^1- 
gagem^Qilsv  and  had  no  design  against  the  Persian  king,  ua* 


all  necesary  proTisions  in  tkufef  nlaidi ;  ttid»-  to^iAliUhA' 
^^Hfitj,  tbat  b»  lteis«tf'  wtmld  be  thmr  emifMhcMi  tactile 
wajr;    - 

Aeeoi^ingly,  in  a  few  day«  aftef ,  they  s«c  o«t  vmlBr  Ub 
c<mdn($t;  but,  in  their  mai^b,  thtt  bailiaifanis  eaaMii{>ifl^  at 
tilifoiitf  ^  leagne'isr  diirtance  flrom  the  Gkeciana^  cteafad  sowe 
little  i&tnisto  and  jeai^nsieB  on  both  iidea.  In  dbe«l  Mtf 
days,  bem^  got  to  the  banka  of  the  mer  Zafaatna,  Ckazdhu, 
td  pre^^nt  things  coming  to  itt  open  ni{yfeare,  had  a  covSmh 
ence  irtth  Tiseaphemes.  The  randt  of  their  diaeomae  iraa, 
that  ffaey  had  been  misrepresented  to  each  other  by  aoiae  ef 
Clenrchtis's  officers,  and  that  he  isdionld  bring  them  oil  to  Ti»- 
saphemes,  in  order  to  detect  those  who  were  gtiilty.  In  eon- 
cfeqnen^^e  of  this  it  was  agreed  between  them,  tfast  tbei^  diorid 
be  a  geaerd  consnilttttion  of  ofBbers,  in  whkA  dioae  who  Ind 
been  remiss,  or  attempted  to  sow  any  dissensions  between  Hk 
two  armies,  ^dionld  be  exposed  and  punished.  Meaon,  in  pas- 
tk^ular,  was  suspected  on  both  sides,  and  he  was  appoinML 
among  the  nomber.  I«  consequence  of  this  fiital  f  esolatiM^ 
Ae  five  principal  genenda  attended  the  sueeeeding'  day  at  tlie 
Persian  genend's  tent.  Their  names  were,  Glearehas,  Menoa, 
Ph)itenes,  Agis,  and  8oerates ;  tbey^  on  a  s^md  giren^  were 
immediately  seized,  their  atten<femts  put  to  the  swofd,  aad 
themselves,  after  being  sent  bound  to  the  king,  were  beheadad 
in  his  presence. 

Nothing  could  exceed  tlie  ooasteraatiaa  of  the  Greeks, 
when  they  were  infomed  of  the  massaere  of  their  geaerab: 
they  were  now  near  two  thousand  miles  from  borne,  snr'^ 
rounded  with  great  rivers,  extensive  deserts,  and  ininuMid 
nations,  without  any  supplies  of  provisions.  In  this  state  of 
general  dejection,  they  could  think  of  tskiag  neitbo-nouriA^ 
ment  nor  repose ;  all  now  turned  their  eyes  upon  Xenaphwa^ 
a  young  Athenian,  who  had  been  invited  into  Asia  by  Pros- 
enes,  and  had  hitherto  served  as  a  voioaieer  ia  the  anngr; 
This  was  that  Xenophon,  afterwards  so  fiunous  as  an  hii^ 
toriaa ;  fload  his  cottduot  seemed  equal  to  his  etoquenoe,.  in 
Which  he  surpassed  aH  the  rest  of  mankind.  This  young  gth 
neral  went  to  some  of  the  GredL  oiieers  m  tbemiddie  of  Iha 
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iAfflkiy  and  represeiited  tcthem,  tUt  they^bad  moHmBltoUmt^ 
Aat  it  Vttn  of  tkd  liwt  iiop^rtaiibe  to  pmveiit  th^  iMQileitigvr 
of  Ao  enemy ;  thftt^  how«ver  boiaII  thMrnumber)  Aejr.woalft 
render  themselvies  ^niiid«ft»ley  if  they  bcAiaved  wtii  bdJ^aai 
and  resoliitioB ;  tbttt  yaiour,  and  not  mnltitiides,  detennii^ 
the  success  of  anns;  and  that  it  was  necessary,  abo7e  aU 
dnttgv;  t»  BOdBanate  generals  isunedii^y;  becaose  an  adny 
irithont  {Commanders  is  like  a  body  ivttkont  a  sonl.  A  <;QiHicil 
WIAS  immediately  held,  at  wfaadh  an  hundred  offieem  were  prth 
sent ;  and  X«K>pbon,  being  desired  to  speek^  deduced  the 
refltons  at  large  he  had  at  first  but  lightly  t^nriifid  iupon; 
and,  by  bis  advice,  commanders  were  appointed*  They  weie» 
Timasion  for  Ciearchns,  Xantfucles  for  Socrates,  Gleanor  for 
Agis,Pfailesius  for  Menon,  and  Xenophon  for  Prox^Qes. 

Before  the  break  of  day,  they  assembled  the  anny.  The 
generals  made  speeches  to  animate  the  troops,  sand  Xenoidion 
among  Ae  rest.  **  Fenow-^oldieTS,"  said  he^  *^  the  loss  of 
so  many  brave  men  by  vile  treadiery ,  and  the  being  abandoned 
by  onr  friendis,  is  very  deplorable ;  bat  we  mnst  not  ^k  nndor 
oUr  misfortunes;  and,  if  we  cannot  conquer,  let  as  ohoose 
rather  to  peririi  gloriously,  than  to  faH  into  the  hands  of  bai^*- 
tmrians,  who  would  inflict  upon  us  the  greatest  miseries ;  kt 
lis  caO  to  mind  the  glorious  battles  of  Platsea,  lliermopykD, 
Sahimis,  and  the  many  others,  wherein  our  aacestorB,  though 
witti  a  small  number,  have  fought  and  defeated  the  ianomert 
dbile  armies  of  die  Persians,  and  therd[>y  rendered  the  name 
alone  of  Greeks  for  ever  formidable,  tt  is  to  their  invin- 
cible valour  we  owe  the  honoer  we  possess,  of  acknowledging 
no  masters  upon  earth  bat  the  gods,  nor  any  happiness  hot 
iK4iat  consists  with  liberty.  Those  gods,  the  aveng^ns  of  per* 
jury,  and  witnesses  of  die  enrany's  treason,  will  be  favourable 
to  ns ;  and,  as  they  are  offended  by  the  violatkm  of  treaties^ 
and  take  pleasure  in  humbling  the  proud,  and  exaking  the 
low,  they  wiH  also  follow  ns  to  batde,  and  combat  for  us. 
For  the  rest,  foilow-soldiers,  we  have  no  refuge  but  in  victory, 
which  mu^  be  our  hope,  and  will  make  us  ample  amends  for 
whatever  it  costs  us  to  attain  it.  And  I  should  believe,  if  it 
were  your  opinion,  that,  for  the  making  a  more  ready  and  leas 
diflteult  retreat,  it  would  be  very  proper  to  rid  ourselvos  of.  all 
Ae  useless  baggage,  and  to  keep  only  what  is  absohrtely  ut- 
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«{i  their  hmiM,  to  sgnify  tlair  apprabalMii  and  eonaeiit  to  aft 
tiiiat>lmd  been  aiid»  asd^  irilbomt  Ims  of  time*  set  fire  to  their, 
taits  and  oaniagea;  maA  of  dM«i  aa  had  too  nuch  eqid^ 
page  gmttg  it  odnn  who  iiad  too  litlk,  ead  deslvojmg  the 
rest*' 

ChmBophiWy  the  Spartan  general,  led  tl»  van^  nnd  Xeno** 
phcNi,  with  l^ananon,  brought  tip  the  rear.  They  hent  their 
march' towards  ^  heads  of  the  great  rirers^  in  order  to*  pass 
&em  where  they  were  fordabfe.  Bat  they  had  made  little 
way,  'before  they  were  followed  by  a  paity  of  the  eamy'a 
archers  and  sUngers,  commanded  by  Miilhridates,  which  giAed 
their  rear,  and  womided  several  of  them,  who,  beings  heavy 
armed,  and  widioat  eavaliy,  could  make  no  resistance.  To 
prevent  the  like  ineonvenienoe,  Xenophon  fimbhed  twohnn* 
dred  Bhodiana  with  dings,  and  mounted  fifty  more  of  his  men 
npcHi  baggage  hcMraes ;  so  that  whoa  Hifliridates  «am6  np  with 
them  a  second  tune,  and  with  a  muob  greats  body,  he  re- 
pulsed them  with  loss,  and  made  good  his  retreat  with  this 
handed  of  men»  wM  he  airived  near  the  city  of  Larissa,  -  on* 
the !  banks  of  the  Tigris.  From  thrice  they  marched  to  ma^ 
ikst.  desolate  oity^  cdled  Mepsila ;  audi  about  Jfour  lec^;nea 
from^hat  place,  Tissaphemes  came. up  to  them  witk  bis  whole 
amqr' in.  order  of  h^tk,  but^  after  several  skirmishea,  wm^ 
fiMTOcd  to  retire.  In  a  few  days  aft^  be  Becured  an  ami* 
nenee,  over  wUeh  the  Grecians  were  obUg^  to  make  their 
way ;  which  Xenophon  perceiving,  took  a  detachment  of  tiu» 
aimy^  and  with  great  diMgence  gained  the  jtop  of  a  mountain* 
wMch  commanded  that  eminence,  firosn  whence  he  easily  dis^ 
lodged  the  enemy,  and  made  good  .a  passage  for  the  rest  of 
las  troops  into  the  plain,  where  they  found  plenty  of  proviaious; 
Aough  >  Tissaphemes  had  done  what  he  could  before. to  bum 
and  destroy  the  country. 

.  Bntstill  they  were  undw  as  great  difficulties  as. ever,ibemg 
houlided  on  the  <»e  hand  by  the  Tigris,  and  on  the  other  hgr 
inaocessible  mountains,  inhaUfeed  by  the  Carduci,  a  fierce  and 
wariike  people ;  and  who,  Xenophon  says,  had  cut  off  aa 
anny  of  sixseore  thousand  Persians  to  a  man,  by  reasim  of  the 
dittsolty.of  the. ways.  However,  having  no  boats  to  cross 
the  /iiyea>  and  the  passive  through  the  mountains  lopenimf 
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kiio  die  rich  plains  of  ATiiieiiia»  tbey  resotred  ta  pHfme^&eir 
smrofa  that  wa;^.  These  baibariatis  soon  took  the  akmn^  but 
not  bemg  prepared  to  meet  <te  Gteeks  in  a  body»  they  pofr^ 
sessed  flieniselyes  of  the  tops  of  the  rocks  and  monntakiSy  aiiol 
firom  thenoe  annoyed  theiii  with  darts  and  great  stones,  wUek 
they  threw  down  into  the  defiles  through  which  they  passed^ 
in  which  they  were  also  attacked  by  several  other  parties ; 
and,  tfaoQgfa  their  loss  was  not  considerable,  yet,  what  witk 
storms  and  famine,  besides  seren  tedions  days'  march,  and 
being  eontinnally  forced  to  fight  their  way,-  they  nnderwent 
more  fintigue  and  hardship  than  they  had  suffered  firom  die 
Persians  during  the  whole  expedition. 

They  found  themselves  soon  after  exposed  to  new  dangers* 
Almost  at  tiie  foot  of  the  mountains,  they  came  to  a  river  two 
hundred  feet  in  breadth,  called  Gentrites,  whidi  stopped  their 
march.  They  had  to  defend  themselves  agaimt  the  enlany, 
who  pursued  them  in  the  rear,  and  Armenians,  the  soldiers  of 
the  country,  who  defended  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
Tliey  attempted  in  Tain  to  pass  it  in  a  place  where  the  wat^" 
came  up  to  their  armpits,  and  were  carried  away  by  the  »-» 
pidity  of  the  current,  against  which  the  weight  of  their  lurms. 
made  them  unable  to  resist.  By  good  fcHrtune,  they  discovered 
another  place  not  so  deep,  where  some  soldiers  had  seesi  the 
people  of  the  country  pass.  It  required  abundanee  of  address^ 
di%ence,  and  valour,  io  keep  off  the  enemy  on  both  sides  of 
them.  The  army,  however,  passed  the  river,  at  length,  without 
much  loss. 

They  marched  forward  with  less  interruption,  passed  the 
source  of  the  Tigris,  and  arrived  at  the  little  river  Teleboa, 
which  is  very  beautifal,  and  has  many  villages  on  its  banks* 
Here  began  the  western  Armenia,  which  was  governed  by 
1%ribasus,  a  satrap  much  beloved  by  the  king,  and  who  had  the 
honour  to  help  him  to  mount  on  horseback  when  at  the  court* 
He  offered  to  let  the  army  pass,  and  to  suflfer  the  soldiers  to 
i^e  all  they  wanted,  on  condition  &at  they  should  commit  no 
ravages  upon  their  march ;  which  proposal  was  accepted  and 
ntifl^  Oft  each  side.  Tiribasus  kept  always  a  %ing  camp  at 
u  smftU  distance  from  the  army.  There  fell  a  great  quantity  of 
inlow,  w%ieh  gave  the  troops  some  inconvenience;  onA^^ 
iMmed  from  a  prisoner,  that  Tiribasus  had  a  deisign  to  nttaek 
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tke  Gtedcfl  at  af  p«M  of  tbe  mowitiiiB,  in  a  d^e  tfaioiigli 
which  they  mast  necessarily  march.  They  pfeireated  biai>  hf 
saiamg  that  post,  after  haisii]^  pat^  the  enemy  to  flight  Aftcar 
some  days*  march  through  the  desert,  they  passed  the  Eu- 
fdirates  near  its  sourw,  not  haying  the  water  above  their 
middles. 

-  They  suflbred  exceedingly  afterwards  from  a  north  wind^ 
which  blew  in  their  faces,  and  prevented  respiration :  so  that 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  sacrifice  to  the  wind,  upon  which  it 
seemed  to  abate.  They  raarohed  on  in  snow  five  or  six  feat 
ddep,  which  killed  several  servants  and  beasts  of  burtihen,  be* 
sides  thirty  soldiers.  They  made  fires  during  the  night,  for 
they  found  plenty  of  wood.  All  the  next  day  they  continued 
their  march  through  the  snow,  when  many  of  them»  from  the 
excess  of  hunger,  followed  with  languor  or  fainthig,  contmaed 
lying  npon  the  ground  durough  weakness  and  want  of  i^pirits  \ 
when  something  had  been  given  them  to  eat,  they  found  th^n- 
selves  relieved,  aud  continued  their  march. 

After  a  march  of  seven  days,  they  arrived  at  the  river 
Araxes,  called  also  the  Pbasas,  which  is  about  a  hnndred  feet 
in  breadth.  Two  days  after,  they  discovered  the  PhasianS} 
the  Chalybes,  and  the  Taoehians,  .who  kept  the  pass  of  the 
mountain  to  prevent  their  descending  into  the  plain.  Th^y 
saw  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  ooming  to  a  battle  with  fliemy 
mid  tesohed  to  give  it  the  same  day.  Xenopbon,  who  had 
observed  that  the  enemy  defended  only  the  ori^nary  passage^ 
and  that  the  mountain  was  three  leagues  in  extent,  {Hroposed 
the  sending  a  detachment  to  take  possession  of  the  heights 
that  commanded  the  enemy,  which  would  not  be  difficult, 
as  they  might  prevent  all  suspicion  of  their  design  by  a  march 
in  the  ni^t,  smd  by  making  a  false  attack  by  the  main  road»to 
amiise  the  barbarians.  This  wa9  accordingly  executed^  Urn 
^nemy  put  to  flight,  and  the  pass  cleared.  Thus,  after  twe]v<^ 
or  fifteen  days*  nmrch,  they  arrived  at  a  very  high  monntaht^ 
nulled  Tecqua,  from  whence  they  descried  the  sea.  The  first 
who  pepi^ceived  it  raised  great  shouts  of  joy  for  a  considerable 
time»  which  made  Xenopbon  imi^ine  that  the  vanguard  waf 
attacked,  and  went  with  all  haste  to  support  it  As  he  ap- 
poached neareri  the  cry  of  ''The  sea!  the  seal"  washearddk^ 
tinctly,  and, the  alann  changed  into  joy  and  gaiety ;  and  whea 


tlu^y  ««iiAe  to  the  tQ[s  i¥>tWog  was  hemdbtt  a  cpofnaed  noise, 
of  the  Hrkole  m&y  ^rjriiig  oat  togetlier,  '' The  sea!  the  sea!" 
wbSst  tfaay  <eottki  il9<  refraia  from  («^s»  oor  from  embracing, 
their  g^m^als  and  pffioer^s ;  and  thw>  without  waitiog  fo^. 
ordarsy  .they  heaped  ap  a  pile  of  stones>  aad  ejected  a  tr9f>hjr 
ydik  broken  bueklers  and  otb^  arms. 

-  From  tb^iooe  th^y  ad^aofied  to  the  mountains  of  Colc]^s, 
one  of  whidi  was  highef  than  the  rest^  and  of  that  the  paojpl^ 
of  the  eountry  h^d  po^^^ssed  th^nselv«s.  The  Gre^  itf^'^t 
up  in  battle  at  the  bottom  of  it  to  asoend^  for  the  access  was. 
not  uiipn)etic«)>le.  Xenoptw  did  not  j«4ge  it  proper. -t?.. 
majxh  in  line  of  haJkHe,  but  by  dies,  beoause  the  soldiers  epuld* 
■ot  k«q»  their  ««lM  firow  the  inequidiiy  of  the  gBwuid.  aajtjft 
some  places  was  easy*  in  others  diffiqiolt  to  climbs  which  mjght 
discourage  them.  That  advice  was  apfHx^ved,  and  the  ai^n^y. 
formed  according  to  it*  Tba  heairy-ajrmed  troops  anvounted 
to  fountfiore  file^^  each  eon^tp4ig  of  about  one  hundred  meni; 
with  eighteen  hundred  liglit^anaed  soldiera,  divided  into  thre^ 
bodies^  one  of  which  wbb  posted  on  tfa^  rights  another  on  jthe. 
l0ft»  and  a  third  in  the  f^euke^  After  haying  encouraged  bifi 
tKoof^  by  isep^ieaenting  to  them,  that  this  was  the  last  obstacl^^ 
they  bad  to  snrmuount,  and  baring  implored  the  assistance  of 
^e  god^f  tibe  army  began  to  append  the  bill.  The  enep\y  we^e 
npt  atd^  to  support  the  charge,  and  dispersed*  They  pass^ 
tbe  mountain  aud  encamped  in  villages,  .where  they  {(fWf/^ 
proyjsiaiis  in  abundance*  .  .1' ' 

A  y^fy  steange  accident  happened  there  to  the  axmy,  y^]^}^ 
put  tbem  into  giseat  consternation.  The  spldieiis  findinj; 
ahundance  of  bee-hiv«s  in  that  place^  and  eatui^  the  honejt 
they  were  taken  with  yiolent  vomiting  and  fluxes,  atteudod 
"^th  Jtaving  fits :  so  that  those  who  w^re  least  ill  seemed  Ukg 
di:i|nken  jpae^,  and  the  rest  either  furiously  mad  or  dyivig^  Th^ 
qprth  wasiftrowed  with  their  bodies*  as  after  ^  defeat ;  how- 
ew^,  aone  of  them  died,  and  the  distemper  ceased  the  pes^t 
i^y,  ab^ut  the  same  hour  it  had  taken  them.  The  thii^d  (^ 
^GHfOrth.day  the  soldiers  got  up,  but  in  the  condition  people  ar^ 
lil.4ifler  takipg  a  violeut  medi^4ne. 

. ..  Two  days  pfter,  the  army  arrived  near  l^elus^^id,  a  Greek 
colpjay  of  Smopians»  silaiated  upon  the  !Eluxine«  or  Slack  $ea» 
iii  thei  iN}gvhioe  of  CMphis*   H^^m  th^j  lay^enc^raiped  fpr  thiil^ 
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dajiy  and  acquiMed  tbemsriTet  of  ihe  f««wi  HiajrbadiMds^  to 
Jiqpiter,  H^pcoles,  and  tbeodMr  d«itiesu  to  oMain  a  happgrre- 
torn  iBto  their  own  eou&trf :  tbey  algo  ceiehrated  Ih^  gama^ 
of  hone  and  foot  races,-  wresti&rig^»  bosbg^  and  the  |ian0rati«wi» 
die  whole  attended  widi  the  greatest  joy  and  ^demoitjr^  Heie 
Xenophon  formed  a  project  of  settlii^  them  in  (ho0e  parts^ 
and  fonndmg  a  Grecian  eolimyi  whioh  was  apfMwved  of  by 
some ;  but  his  enemies  representing  it  to  the  amy  asly  as  a 
more  honourable  way  of  abandoning  them,  and  to  the  inhahit- 
ants  as  a  des^pi  to  siAdue  and  enslave  the  country,  he  was 
forced  to  give  over  the  enterprise.  However^  the  noin^  of  it 
had  tUs  good  effect,  that  the  natives  did  what  they  could  m  a 
friendly  mann^  to  procure  their  departore,  advising  liian  to 
go  by  sea  as  the  srfest  way,  and  furnished  tbrai  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  transpoirts  for  diat  putpose. 

Accordingly,  tbey  embarked  with  a  fair  wind,  and  the  next 
day  got  into  the  harbour  of  ^opoi  wh^e  Cherisophus  met 
tfiem  witii  some  galleys ;  but  ini^ad  of  the  money  diey  had 
also  expected  from  him,,he  only  told  them  they  should  be  paid 
flieir  arrears  as  soon  as  they  got  out  ijf  the  Euadne  sea.  But 
diis  answer  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  murmufinig'  and  d]SOo&- 
tent  ammg  them;  so  that  tiiey  resolved  to  put  themselves 
under  one  genera^  desiring  Xenophon,  in  the  most,  premising 
and  affectionato'terms,  to  accept  of  that  command,  which  he 
modestly  declmed,  imd  procured  the  appointment  to  lall  upon 
Cherisophus.  But  he  enjoyed  it  not  above  six  or  seven  days ; 
for  no  sooner  were  they  arrived  at  Heradea,  diaa  the  aony ' 
deposed  hun,  for  refusing  to  extort  a  sum  of  numey  from, 
the  inhalntants  of  that  city ;  which  being  a  Grecian  oolony, 
Xenophon  likewise  refused  to  concern  himself  in  that  afl^r : 
so  that  the  army  being  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  plmid^» 
feH  into  a  mutiny,  and  divided  into  three  bodies.  Whsfi^ 
parted'  from  their  barbaiian  en^nies,  they  wer^  happily  r%* 
untfed,  and  encamped  at  the  port  of  Cdpe,  where  t^y^etded 
die  command  as  before,  substituting  Neon  in  the  room  of 
Cherisophus,  who  died  here,  and  makiog  it  d^th  {oitiai]^]0$fk 
henceforward  to  propose  the  dividing  of  the  lumf.  ;But  h^kfg 
straitoned  for  provisions,  they  were  fooroed  to  ^ptead .  themr 
selves  in  the  valleys,- where  Phateabaste's  horse,  being  |oin#4 
by  the  itihaUtonts,  cut  in  fiecei^  five  hundred  of  ^thexn ;  the 
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rest,  69caspai^  to  a  MB^^'Wi^ye  resetfod  and  btovgkl  off  by  %eo€h 
phon,  idiOy  Biiet  tills,  ledlJbem  tbrotigli  a  farge  forest^  wheie 
Pko^iiabaflttB  had  posteU  his  troopf  to  oppds&  dieir  passage ; 
but  tiiey  entirely  defeated  Inm,  and  pdrsned  their  mardi  to 
Cfarysopolts  of  Chalcedony  haymg  got  a  great  deal. of  booty  in 
their  way,  mxA  from  thence  to  Byzantium.       ^  ""^^       '    .< 

From  thence  he  led  them  to  Sahnydessa,  to  serre  Senthes, 
prince  of  Tfaraoe ;  "who  had  before  solicited  Xenophon,  by  bis 
envoys,  to  bring  troops  to  his  aid,  in  order  to  his  re^establidi'^ 
mmit  in  his  father's  dominions,  of  winch  his  enemies  had  de* 
prired  Imn.  He  had  made  Xenophon  great  promises  for  him^ 
setf  and  his  troops ;  but  when  he  had  done  him  the  serriiBe  he^ 
wanted,  he  was  so  far  from  keeping  his  word,  that  he  did  wajt 
give  them  the  pay  agreed  upon.  Xenophon  reproached  him. 
exceedingly  with  his  br^su^  of  faith,  imputing  his  peffidtty  to. 
his  minister  Heraclides,  who  thought  to  make  his  court  to  his 
master  by  saving  him  a  sum  of  money  at  the  expense  of  jus- 
tice, faith,  and  honesty,  qualities  which  ought  to  be  dearer 
tiian  Ml  others  to  a  prince,  as  they  contribute  the  most  to  his- 
reputation,  as  well  as  to  the  Success  of  affidrs,  and  the  s«S(^mty 
of  a  si^te.  'But  that  treacherous  minister,  who  looked  upon 
bonouf,  pnobity,  and  jtistice,  as  mere  chimeras,  and  whtr 
tfaotaght  that  there  was  nothing  real  but  the  possession  of 
mwbh  money,  had  no  d6sire,  in  consequence,  but  of  enrich^ 
inghkns^  by  any  means  whatsoever,  and  robbed  his  ma»< 
ter  'BotBt  Wkh  impimity,  and  sJH  his  subjects  along  witii  him.: 
Ho^eter,  continued  Xenophon,  overy  Irise  man,  especidUynx 
authority  Md  command,  ought  to  regard  justice,  probt^, 
and  the  feith  of  engagements,  as  the  most  precious  treasure  he 
can  possess,  and  as  an  assured  resource  and  an  infaliible  stqy* 
p(Ktitl  all  tiie  events  that  can  happen.  Heraclides  was  the 
m«ire  fai  the  wrong  for  acting  in  this  manner  with  regard 
to  the  troops^  as*  he  was  a  native  of  <S^eece,  and  not  a  Thra- 
cian*;  bilt  atarioe  had  ettingui^ed  in  this  msok  idl  sense  of 
hotobnx'.  ■' 

Whibt  the^  dispute  between  Seuthes  and  Xenophon  wag 
wmti^t,  (Hhartimius  and  Polynices  arrived  as  ambassadoia 
frotn  Lacedtemod,  aiid  brought  advice,' that  the  repubMc had 
d^ls^d  war  against  Tissa|>herneB  and  Phamabasas ;  tiiat 
TMmbroi^- bad  already  embarked  with  the  tro<^ ;  and  pr^ 
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miied  a  daiio  a  month  to  meiKj  sQldior,  Wo  to  each  oScw, 
and  torn  to  the  colonab,  who  shbnU  engage  in  tho^  serrice. 
Xenophpn  accqpted  the  offer,  and,  hamg  obtained  fieom 
Seuflies,  by  the  mediation  of  the  ambamadors,  paiA  of  the  pay 
dne.  to  him,  he  went  by  sea.  to  Laa^Macoa  with  the  army, 
which  amounted  at  that  time  to  ahnoat  aix  thousand  men^ 
Fiom  thence  he  advanced  to  Pergamim,  a  city  in  the  pcovince 
of  Troas.  Having  met  near  Partfaenftt,  niieie  ended  the  ex* 
pedition  of  the  Greeks,  a  great  nobleman  returning  into  Persia, 
he  took  him,  his  wife,  and  children,  with  all  his  equipage,  and 
by  tikat  means  found  himself  in  a  ooadition  to  bestow  great 
Uberafitiea  among  the  soldiem,  and  to  make  them  a  satis&ctocy 
amends  for  all  the  losses  they  had  sustained*  Thimbffon  at 
length  arrived,  who  took  upon  him  the  c^wunaod  of  the  tKoops ; 
and  having  joined  them  with  his  own,  marched  against  Tisr 
saphemes  and  IHiamabasus. 

Sudi  was  the  event  of  Cyrus's  expedition^  Xenophon, 
who  has  himself  composed  a  most  beautiful  history  on  the 
subject,  reckons  from  the  first  setting  out  of  that  prince's  amy 
from  the  dty  of  Ephesus,  to  theii;  arrival  where  the  battle  was 
fought,  five  hundred  and  thirty  parasangas,  or  leagues,  and 
fourscore  and  thkrteen  days'  march ;  and  in  theiif  return  fivm 
the  place  of  battle  to  Corcyra,  a  city  upon  the  ooast  of  tfaa 
Enxine,  or  Mack  Sea^  six  hundred  and  twenty  parasangai^ 
or  leagpues,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  days'  mai^h;  a]|d» 
adding  both,  together,  he  says  the  way  going  and  ooaung.  was 
deven  hundred  and  fifty-five  parasangas,  or  leagues,  and.  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  days'  march;  and  that  the  wbole  time  the 
aaony  took  to  perform  that  journey,  mcluding  the  days  of  rest* 
was  fifteen  months. 

This  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  has  always  passed 
among  judges  of  the  art  of  war  as  a  most  extraoKdinary  un- 
dertaking ;  and  it  in  some  measure  inspired  tbem,  ever  after, 
with  a  contempt  fov  the  power  of  the  Pendfms :  it  taug^ 
them,  that  their  dominions  could  be  invaded  without  ^rngfj"^ 
and  that  marching  into  Persia  was  but  pursuing  m  unresisling 
enemy,  that  only  a{q)eared  to  offer  victory  rattier  thap  battte. 

In  the  mean,  time,  while  Gbreece  was  gaining  fame  iaPensa» 
Athens  was  losing  its  hononr  at  home.  Though  it  had  i¥>w 
samp  breatUqg  time,  to  recover,  from  its  late  confosions*  J0t 
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s&Q  there  wi^e'the  seeds  (tt  iranoour  reifiiitaiiiig,  and  the  ehi* 
2eBs  opposed  each  other  with  tmrendithig  nuAice.     Socrates 
was  the  first  object  that  fett  a  sacrfflce  to  dnse  poptdar  dis^ 
sensioits.    We  bapre  ahreadj  seen  this  gteat  man>  who  was  the 
son  of  an  obscure  ehissen  at  Athens,  emerging  from  the  mean- 
ness  of  his  birth,  azid  giting  examples  of  courage,  moderation, 
add  wisdom ;  we  have  seen  him  saving  the  life  of  Alcibiades 
lA  battle,  of  refosing  to  concur  in  the  edict  which  unjustly 
doomed  the  six  Athenian  generals  to  death,  of  wiAstanding 
the  thirty  tyrants,  and  of  spumong  the  bigotry  and  persecution 
of  the  times  with  the  most  acute  penetration,  and  the  most 
caustic  raMIery.     He  possessed  unexampled  good  nature,  anA 
an  univer^  love  ia  mankmd ;  he  was  ready  to  pity  vices  in 
odiers,  while  he  was,  in  a  great  measure,  free  from  them  him- 
self; however,  he  knew  his  owii  defects,  and  if  he  was  proutdE 
of  any  thing,  it  was  in  the  being  thought  to  have  none.     H& 
seemed,  says  libanius,  the  common  father  of  tbeiar  public,  so 
attentive  was  he  to  the  happiness  and  advantage  of  his  whoie 
country.     But  as  it  is  v«ry  difficult  to  correct  the  aged,  anii 
to  make  people  change  princq>Ies,  who  revere  the  errors  in 
wliicfa  they  have  grown  gr^,  he  devote  his  labours  priiici- 
p«ty  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  in  order  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
virtue  in  a  soil  more  fit  to  pafodnce  the  fraits  '  of  it.     He  had 
no  open  sc^ol,  Hke  the  rest  of  the  phSosbphers,  nor  set  times 
for  his  lessons;    he  had  no  benches  prepared,    nor  ever 
moKHted  a  professor's  chair ;  he  was  the  pUlosopher  of  tlSt 
times  and  seasons ;  he  taught  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  ocea- 
siens ;  in  walking,  conversation  at  meals,  in  the  army,  and  inr 
the  midst  of  the  eamp,  in  the  pnbHc  asseraUies  of  the  senate 
or  people.     Such  was  the  man,  whom  a  faction  in  the  city 
had  long  devoted  to  destruction :  he  had  been,  for  many  years 
before^  his  death,  the  object  of  their  satire  and  rtdi^e.     Aris- 
tophanes, the  comid  poet,  was  engaged  to  expose  him  upon 
the  stage':  he  composed  a  piece  called  "  The  Clouds,"  whereifl 
he  introduced  the  philosopher  in  a  basket,  uttering  the  most 
lidttculous  absurdities.     Socrates,  who  was  [Mreseat  at  the  ex* 
hibition  of  ins  own  character,  seemed  not  to  feel  the  least 
emetioiii';  and,  asr  some  strainers  were*  f»esent,  whe  desired 
to  jknow  the  original  for  whom  tte  play  was  intended,  he  rose 
up  from  his  seat,  and  shewed  lumsdf  during  the  whole  repre^ 
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sentaticm.  Tbb  was  die  fint  blow  stniek  at  him;  and  it 
was  not  till  twenty  yean  after,  .that  M^tns  a^^ared  in  a 
more  formal  manner  as  his  aiMMtser,  and  entered  a  regular  pro- 
cess agamst  him.  His  aocusation  C(msisted  of  two  heads  ; 
the  first  was,  fliat  he  did  not  admit  the  gods  acknowledged  by 
the  republic,  and  introduced  new  divinities;  the  second,  that 
he  corrupted  the  youth  of  Athens ;  and  ccocluded  with  in- 
ferring, that  sentence  of  d^ath  ought  to  pass  against  him. 
How  far  the  whole  charge  affected  him  is  not  easy  to  det^^ 
mine;  it  is  certain,  that,  amidst  so  much^seal  and  supersti- 
tion as  then  reigned  in  Athens,  he  never  durst  openly  opfose 
the  received  religion,  and  was,  therefore,  forced  to  preserve 
an  outward  show  of  it ;  but  it  is  veiy  probable,  from  the  dis- 
courses he  frequently  held  with  his  friends,  that,  in  his  heart, 
he  despised  and  laughed  at  their  monstrous  opinions  and  ridi- 
culous.mysteries,  as  having  no  other  foundation  than  the  fables 
of  the  poets;  ^nd  that  he  had  attained  to  the  notion  of  the 
one  only  true  God,  insomuch,  that,  upon  the  account  both  of 
Us  belief  of  the  Deity,  and  the  exemplaiiness  of  his  life,  some 
have  thought  fit  to  raidc  him  with  the  Christian  philosophers. 

As  soon  as  the  conspiracy  broke  out,  the  friends  of  Socrates 
prepared  for  his  defence,  Lycias,  the  most  able  orator  of  his 
tune,  l>rougfat  him  an  elaborate  discourse  of  his  own  compofl^ 
iag,  wherein  he  had  set  forth  the  reasons  and  measures  of 
Socrates  in  their  full  force,  and  interspersed  the  whole  with 
tender  and  paretic  strokes,  capable  of  moving  the  most  obdu- 
rate hearts.  Socrates  read  it  with  pleasure,  and  approved  it 
very  mudk ;  but,  as  it  was  more  conformable  to  the  roles  of 
rhetoric  than  the  sentimento  and  fortitude  of  a  phUosopher, 
he  told  him  frankly,  that  it  did  not  suit  him.  .Upon  which 
Lycias  having  asked  him,  how  it  was  possible  to  be  weU  done, 
and  at  the  'same  time  not  suit  him?  '*  In  the«same  manner," 
said  he,  using,  according  to  his  custom*  a  vulgar  comparison, 
*^  that  an  excellent  workman  might  bring  me .  magnificent 
i^parel,  or  shoes  embroidered  with  gold,  to  which  nothing 
would  be  wanting  on  his  part,  /but  which,  however^  would  not 
suit  tne."  He  persisted,  therefore,  inflesibly  in  the  resolu- 
tion, not  to  demean  himself  by  begging  sufizages  in  the  low, 
al]gectmimner,  conmion  at  that  time.  He  employed  neitfa^ 
artifice  nor  the  glitter  of  eloquence ;  he  had  no  recourse. dEtber 


to  floMtalion  or  entreaty;  he  fbronght  neitfier  Ug  wife  not 
cMIdren  to  faicline  the  judges  in  his  favour  by  their  irigbs 
and  tears:  neverflidless,  though  he  firmly  refiised  to  madcfe 
use  of  any  other  voice  but  his  own  ii\  his  defence,  and  to 
appear  before  his  judges  in  the  submisaive  posture  of  a 
suppliant  he  did  iiot  behave  in  that  manner  out  of  pride,  or 
contempt  of  the  tribunal ;  it  was  from  a  noble  and  intrepid 
assurance,  resulting  from  gre^toess  of  soul,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  truth  and  innocence ;  so  that  his  defence  had  no- 
thing weak  or  timorbus  in  it :  his  discourse  was  bold,  manly, 
generous,  without  passion,  without  emotion,  full  of  the  noble 
liberty  of  a  philosopher,  with  no  other  ornament  than  that  of 
truth,  and  brightened  universally  with  the  character  and  lan- 
guage of  innocence.  Plato,  who  was  present,  transcribed 
it  afterwards,  and,  without  any  addition,  formed  from  it  the 
work  which  he  caDs  the  Apology  of  Socrates,  one  of  the  most 
consummate  master-pieces  of  antiquity^  I-  shall  here  make  an 
extract  from  it. 

Upon  the  day  assigned,  the  proceedings  commenced  in  the 
usual  forms;  the  parties  appeared  before  the  judges,  and 
Melitus  spoke.  The  worse  his  cause,  and  the  less  provided  it 
was  with  proofs,  the  more  occasion  he  had  for  address  land  att 
to  cover  its  weakness ;  he  omitted  nothing  that  migU  render 
the  adverse  party  odious ;  and,  instead  of  reasons,  wfaaeheonld 
not  but  fail  him,  he  substituted  the  delusive  glitter  of  a«lively 
and  pompous  eloquence.  Socrates^  in  observing  that  he 
could  hot  tM  what  inqnressiou  the  discourse  of  his  accuser 
might  make  upon  the  jttdges,  owns,  that,  for  hb-  part,  he 
scarcely  knew  how  it  had  affected  him,,  they  had  given  such 
artful  colouring  and  likelihood  to  theur  arguments,  though  thei^ 
was  not  the  least  word  of  troth  in  all  they  had  advanced. 

^'  I  am  accused  of  corrupting  the  youdi,  and  of  instil&i^ 
•daiAgeiTHis  maxkas  into  them,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  worsl^p 
of  iiie  gods,  as  the  ndes  of  government.  You  know,  Athe- 
aians,  that  I  never  made  it  my  profession  to  teach ;  nor  can 
envy^  however  violent  against  me,  reproach  me  with  ever 
having  sold  my  instructions.  I  have  an  undeniable  evidence 
for  me  in  this  respect,  which  is  my  poverty.  Always  equsdly 
ready  to  communicate  my  thoughts  either  to  the  rich  or  poor, 
and  to  give  them  entire  leisure  to  question  or  answer  me.  I 
lend  myself  to  every  one  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  virtuous; 


«pd  ifi  Miongvt  tlioM  whQ  keir  me*  tbero  be  ny  thai  jmw 
^kUket  good  or  bfid»  noilher  the  virtue*  of  Hm  one,  nor  the 
vieef  of  the  otk»r,  to  wUoh  I  hafe  not  oontiftated,  aie  to  he 
escribed  to  me.  My  whole  «»ph>ynieiit  is  to  peranade  the 
yoeng  end  old  efjeieet  too  nwcli  love  fiw  tk»  bedy,  for  richoi , 
eiid  all  other  inreoeriooa  thii^;8»  of  whirtaoever  natoro  they  be; 
and  against  too  little  regard  for  the  tovl*  whieh  ought  to  bo 
the  object  of  their  aiffdetlon :  for  I  inoesaaatfy  vge  upon  you, 
that  virtue  doev  net  pioceed  firom  liehes,  butt  on  the  contrary, 
rifles  from  virtue;  and  that  all  the  other  goods  of  hnman  life» 
as  veU  public  as  private,  have  their  sonroe  in  the  same  principle. 

"  If  to  speak  in  this  BHumer  be  to  ooiwpt  y<mth,- 1  coitfeis, 
Athenians,  that  I  am  gaiUy,  and  deserr e  to  be  punished.  If 
what  I  say  be  not  tme,  it  is  most  easy  to  c^wviot  me  of  my 
falsehood*  I  see  here  a  great  number  of  my  disciples ;  they 
have  only  to  appear.  Bat,  perhaps,  the  reserve  and  con* 
aideratien  Ant  a  ma$ter,  who  has  instmcted  thmn,  will  prev^t 
them  from  declaiing  against  me ;  at  least  ibeir  fathan» 
brethefs,  and  uncles,  cannot,  as  good  relaticps^  and  good 
eitsEens,  dispense  with  their  not  standing  fortb  to  demand 
vengeance  against  the  cormpter  of  their  sons,  brolhersi  and 
nephews.  But  these  are. the  persons  who  take  upon  them  my 
defence,  and  interest  Itiemselves  in  the. success  of  my  cause. 

'*  Pass  oi|  me  what  senten^  yon  please,  Athenians ;  but  I 
can  neither  repent  nor  change  my  conduct;  I  must  not 
abandon  or  susp^ad  a  ftMiction  which  God  lumself  has  imposed 
on  me*  Now  he  has  charged  me  with  the  care  of  instructiDg 
«7  feSew*uitia»ns.  If^  after  having  fitithfoHy  kept  all  ths 
posts  wherein  I  was  placed  by  our  generals  at  Potidma,  Am<- 
phipoUs,  afrd  Driium,  the  fear  of  death  should  at  this  time 
maka1»e  abandon,  that  vk  whidi  die  Pivine  P^ovidenee  has 
placed  me^  by  oownanding  me  to  pass  my  life  n  the  study  of 
phHosophy,  ibf  the  instraetion  of  myself  and  others;  thb 
would  he  a  most  criminal  des^tion  indeed,  and  make  me  highly 
worthy  of  bong  cited  befi»e  this  tribunal  as  an  impious  man, 
who  does  net  believe  the  gods.  Should  you  resolve  to  acqint 
me,  fpr  the  future,  I  dmuld  not  hesitate  to  make  answeiv 
Athenians,  I  honour  and  love  yon ;  but  I  shaH  cheese  rather 
to  obey  God  than  you,  and  to  my  latest  breath  shall  never 
tenounce  my^ilosophy,  nor  cease  to  exhort  and  reprove  you, 
nooording  to  my  custom,  by  telling  each  of  you,  when  yea 


wme  mwf  iragr> '  My  gHadi  ^ci0ii4  wd.  iiluim  of  the  iMit 
teiomrcity  inthe  infiddifor  wM#m  and  vaioiiri  «b  you  mxt 
admnwd  lx>  luite  no  dHwr  ikoug^  than  thftt  of  fimwiiiiag 
^radtkHd^of  a^fidiiiiggloiirt  credit,  and digoiiiea,  vinkt yM 
iie^toet.the  ijasasiaea  of  |Mrad«rwe»  tnilli»  ami  wiadom^  and 
takeno  pains  in  i^ndenag  your  aonl  as  good  and  p^rfeot  as  it 
is  capaUe  of  being?* 

'^  I  mn  JBBypoaohsd  with  afajeet  fear  uaA  meanness  of  spisi^ 
lor  being  so  bosy  in  iaqsaiting  my  advioe  to  eyeiy  one  in  pri** 
Tale,  and  lor  halving  always  aVdided  to  be  present  in  yoar 
assembttes  to  giTe  my  eoonsds  to  my  countey.     I  think  I 
have  sufficiently  prored  my  ooorage  and  fbrtitode,  both  m  tibe 
field,  where  I  have  home  arms  with  you,  and  in  the  senate, 
y/Akem  I  alone  opposed  the  nnjast  sentence  yon  pnmounced 
against  the  ten  captains,  who  had  not  taken  up  and  interred 
the  bodies  of  those  who  were  killed  and  drowned  in  the  sea« 
fight  ttoar  the  island  of  ArginwuB :  and  when,  upon  more  than 
cme  occasion,  I  opposed  the  violent  and  cruel  orders  of  the 
dnrty  tyrants.    What  is  it  then  that  has  prevented  me  front 
appealing'  in  your  assemblies  ?     It  is  that  deemon,  diat  voise 
divme,  wlaoh  yon  have  so  often  heard  me  mention,  and  Melitus 
has  taken  so  mu^  pains  to  ridioule-    That  spirit  has  attached 
itself  to  me  from  my  infancy :  it  is  a  voice  which  I  never  hesar 
but  when  it  would  prevent  me  from  persisting  in  something  I 
have  resolved;  for  it  never  exhorts  me  to  undertake  any 
thmg ;  it  is  the  same  being  that  has  always  opposed  me  wh^i 
I  wouid  have  intermeddled  in  the  affairs  of  the  rqMiblic,  and 
fliat  with  the  greatest  reason ;  for  I  should  have  been  amongst 
the  dead  lon^  ago,  had  I  been  concerned  in  tfie  measures  of 
tiwi  stale,  without  effeetii^  any  thing  to  the  advantage  of  my- 
setf  or  oar  coantry.    Do  joot  take  it  ill,  I  beseedi  you,  if  I 
speiedL  my  Aoughts  without  disguise,  and  with  truth  and  free* 
Mm.    Eifery  man,  who  would  gaierously  oppose  a  whole 
ptople,  either  amongt  us  or  ebewhere,  and  who  inflexiUy 
apj^ies  himsdf  to  prevent  the  vi<d«tion  of  the  laws,  and  the 
practice  of  iniquity  in  a  government,  will  never  do  so  loi^> 
vrHh  impunity.    It  is  absolutely  necessaty  for  Um,  who  Would 
contend  finri justice, 'if  he  has  any  tfaotughts  of  living,  to  rrasain 
ia  AfHrbnats  station,  and  never  to  have  any  share  in  pobho 
afiairs. 


wpy  I  doaot.iattlafte  ibe  Ixkivbuttof*  dMiie,  udMn  iqam  Imi 
MiMlieDcies,  have  implof ed  rari  miffplicatod  dMir'|adg«ir  irfdi 
tefloSy  flnd.liave  hroaght  Ibvth  tbeir  oUidnpi,  tdaHmmf  and 
fiEmda;  it  is  B«t  thiottd^  piMejMri  oWtinasjrrOK  «B]r>c««toiii|il 
for  y4m,  but  solely  for.  yov  hofnowt,  tnd  for  tfmt  of  Ae  whofe 
ciiy*  You  should  knowydiat  there  are  amongst  oavcitiBeisliiose 
who,  do  not  re§aid  death  as  an  evil,  and  who.  gm  Ikat  oame 
only  to  injustioe  and  infamy.  At  my  age»  and  with  the  repu- 
tation, true  or  fake,  which  I  hare^  would  it  be  oonsiatent  for 
me,  after  all  the  lessons  I  have  given  upon  the  oootempt  of 
death,  to  be  afraid  of  it  myself,  and  to  belie  in  my  last  aetion 
all  the  princq>les  and  sentiments  of  my  past  life  ? 

''  But  without  speakin^^  of  my.  fame,  whkh  I  should  ex- 
tremely iqure  by  suoh  a  conduct,  I  do  not  think  it  aUowaUe 
to  entreat  a  judge,  nor  to  be  absolved  by  suppUoatkHKi.    He 
ought  to  be  persuaded  ttsd.  oonviaced.    The  judge  does  net 
sit  upon  the  bench  to  show  favour,  by  violating  thotlawau  bat 
to  do  justice  in  ooaforiDing  to  them.    He  does. not  swear  to 
discbarge  with  impunity  whom. he  pleases,  but  to  do  justice 
whcore  it  is  due :  we  ought  not,  therefore,  to  accustom  yon  to 
peijury,  nor  you  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  aoeustomed  to  it; 
for,  in  so  doing,  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  us  equaHy  injure 
justice  and  religion,  and  both  are  criminal. 
.  *'  Do  not,  therefore,  expect  from  me,  Athenians,  that  I 
diould  have  recourse  amongst  you  to  means,  which  I  believe 
neither   honest  nor  lawful,    especially  vfion  thb  ooeasion, 
wherein.I  am  accused  of  impiety  by  Melitus-;  for^if  I  shoidd 
influence  you  by  my  prayers,  and  ther^y  indnbe  you  to  violate 
your  oaths,  it  would  be  undeniably  evidenii  that  I  teach  you 
not  to  believein  the  gods ;  and  even  in  defending  and  justify- 
ing myself,  should  furnish  my  adversaries  with  aims  against 
me,  aud  prove  that  I  believe  no  Divinity*    But  I  nm  very  far 
from  such  bad  thoughts :  I  am  more  convinsoed  of  the.  esxiBt- 
ence  of  (rod  Uian  my  accusers;  and  so  convinced»  that  I 
abandon  myself  to  God  and  you,  that  you  mty  jodge  of  me 
$us(  you  shall,  deem  best  for  yourselves."  ) 

,  Spcvates  pronouoced  this  disconrse  with  a.  firm  mul  intrapid 
tone  :  his  air,  his  action,  his  visage,  eiqpiessed  nothing  of :  the 
accused ;  be  seemed  the  master  of  his  judges,  from  tiie  assur- 
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nee  eaoA  IpMotaem^ef  tod  ^tbirlneii  be^tpolbe,  vMhout^ 
ko^*i«Tnr>  iMng  anjtUng  ixf  ike  modeiity  natumrtd  Uin; 
Bnl  hewxAg^t  soever  tke  proofs  w^re  agantst  faim,  tbe.AictiKm 
was  powerfol  enongh  to  find  hiin  guflty.  There  wtfuHiefertti 
el  a  )iiO0Bf8  against  hbn,  and*  In  krdigion  mna  the  pretence 
mpon  which  it  iras  grooaded^  but  his  death  was  certainly  a 
eoncerfted  tkiag'^  His  steady,  nnintermptedceiunse  of  obstinate 
i^tae»  vfaioh  had  made  faim  in  many  cases  appear  singular, 
and  oppose  wfaaterer  he  thought  illegal  or  nnjnst,  withoiit  any 
regard  to  times  or  persons,  had  procured  him  a  great  deal  of 
envy  and  ill-will. 

By  las  first  sentence  the  judges  only  declared  Socrates 
guilty ;  but  whfen,  by  his  answer,  he  appeared  to  appeal  from 
Aeir  trSfanal  to  that  of  justice  and  posterity ;  when,  instead 
of  confessing  himself  ^Ity,  he  demanded  rewards  and  honours 
from  the  state,  the  judges  were  so  very  mudb  tended,  that 
Hi^  condemned  him  to  drink  hemlock,  a  method  of  execution 
then  m  use  amongst  them.  r> 

Senates  recrived  this  sentence  with  the  utmost  composure, 
Apofiodorus,  one  of  4ns  disciples,  launching  out  into  bitter  iii- 
vectives  and  lamentations,  that  his  master  should  die  innocent  ; 
**  What,^'  replied  Socrates,  with  a  smile,  *'  would  you  hare 
me  die  gniHy  ?  Mehtus  and  Anytos  may  kill,  but  they  cannot 
hurt  me." 

After  his  sentence,  he  still  continued  with  the  same  serene 
and  ii^vepid  aspect  with  which  he  had  long  enfbreed  virtue, 
and  hdd  l^rants  in  awe.  When  he  entered  his  prison,  which 
now  beeame  the  residence  of  virtue  mid  probity,  bSs  firiends 
followed  him  thiAier,  and  continued  to  visit  him  during  the  in- 
terv^  between  his  condemnitfim  and  death,  whidi  lasted  for 
tbkty  dsQTS.  The  caase  of  that  long  delay  was,  the  Athenians 
sent  eviery  year  a  ship  to  the  isle  of  Delos,  to  offer  certain 
sacrifices,  and  it  was  prohSiited  to  put  any  person  to  death  in 
the  dty,  fiN>m  the  time  the  priest  of  Apollo  had  crowned  the 
poop  of 'this  vessel,  as  a  signal  of  its  departure,  till  the  same 
▼essd  should  retnm:  so  that  sentence  having  been  passed 
np<m  Socrates  the  day  after  that  ceremctay  began,  it  was 
neeessasy  to  *  defiar  the  execution  of  it  for  ttdrty  days,  during 
thfe  ccKBtinaance  of  this  voyage. 

In  this  long  interval,  death  had  sufficient  opportnnities  to 
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pteiMt  itself  Mbvd  hk^ijes  in  lA  its  Imnn^iaiid  ferpnt jm 
cmMaocy  to  die  {NNfof,  net  oriyfrfOe  weve  f%anr.«f  m 
iflflgeon,  nod'tfieirau  «pon  Us  iegs^  bnt'i^ihe  oewHiwui 
pMspect  and  oniel  ^xpeetelfett  of  m  evteat,  of  wUidi  mtore  is 
always  abheimit  In  tins  siM  cooditieiiy  tie  dbl  not  eease  i» 
enjoy  dMt  pnrfband  tranquillity  of  vtinA,  wfaksli  Ins  fiiends^lMi 
always  ^diirif«d  in  Ittsi.  He  enterlaiiied  iSmn  widi  Ifae  ssaie 
temper  lie  had  always  exfwessed ;  and  Cxito  obserres,  that  the 
evening  before  his  deadi  he  slept  as  peaceaUy  asatany  ether 
ttme.  He  composed  also  a  hpam  in  Imioiir  of  ApoUo  and 
Diapa,  and  turned  one  of  ^Esop's  fables  into  veise. 

The  day  before,  or  the  same  day»  that  die  dup  was«oam?e 
firom  Delosy  die  return  of  whieh  was  to  be  followed  by  die 
deadi  of  8o<nrates,  Crito>  his  mtimate  ftiend»  came  to  h&m  cMsf 
in  the  morning,  to  let  1dm  know  that  bad  news,  and,  at  the 
same  tfane,  that  it  depmided  only  npon  himself  to  qait  the  pii* 
son;  that  die  jailor  was  gained;  that  he  woald  find  the  dooii 
open,  and  offered  him  a  safe  retreat  in  Thessfdy.    Soemtai 
Imghedat  this  i^oposal^  and  asked  him,  wheth«p  he  kncwmiy 
place  out  of  Attica  where  j^eofrfe  did  not  die?     Crito  nrged 
the  thing  very  i^^ioasly,  and  pressed  him  to  tdke  the  adYanlsgs 
f^  so  precious  an  opportunity,  adding  argument  npon  aigo- 
ment,  to  induce  *his  consent,  and  to  engage  him  tor  resohre 
upon  escape :  without  mentioning  the  inconsolable  grief  hd 
should  suffer  for  the  deadi  of  such  a  'frigid,  how  shoidd  he 
support  the  reproadies  of  an  infinity  df  people,  who  would  be- 
Ueve  it  was  in  his  power  to  hare  saved  him,  bnt  that  hen^oyd 
not  saciffice  asmsdl  part  of  his  wealth  for  that  purpose?  Can 
the  people  ever  be  perswded,  that  so  wise  a  man  as  Soeratei 
woidd  not  quit  Ins  prison,  when  he  might  doit  with  all  poM^le 
security  ?     Perhaps  he  might  fear  to  expose  his  friend^  or  to 
occasion  the  loss  of  their  fortunes,  or  even  of  dieir  lives  <» 
liberty :  oug^t  there  to  be  any  dung  more  dear  and  predons 
to  them  than  die  presen^don  of  Socrates  ?    Even  stmagem 
themsel^s  dispute  that  honour  with  them,  ntany  of  whom  have 
ccNoiie  expressly  wi(hi  considerable  suras  of  money  to  purchase 
bis  escape ;  and  declare,  that  they  diould  think  themselves 
highly  honoured  to  receive  hiai  mnongst  them,  and  to  supply 
him  abundandy  with  all  he  should  have  oodailion  for :  onghthb 
to  abandon  fakaself  to  enemies^  who  have  occasioned  his  being 
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Jus  0im  caue 2  Is  ilndt  eMwIfalto Ut goodncm  tnd  jufit^ 
BOM  to  qpaie  hb  fallow  eiimeDB  Ae  gnilt  of  inaoemt  \AoeAi 
Bot>  if  ffl  thaae  motivM  mopi^  alter  laiBt  and  he  ta  aotaoar 
aeniad  in  xagasd  to  hini8aiC»  aan  ha  be  inamiiUe  to  the  in- 
tetasts  ^  Us  chiUran)  In  what  a  oomlilifni  does  he  lea^e 
tkeai:  and aa&  he^fget the  Aitfifir  to  reaiambfroiriy  the |il^ 
lasopher? 

Sacmtes,  after  hamg  heard  him  wiA  atteiltioo^  piaisad  Ua 
aaal»  and  esqpresaed  Us  gtaiitade ;  but,  b^ore  he  ooald  give 
into  his  opinion,  was  for  examining  whether  itwas  just  for  hiai 
to  depart  oat  of  prison  withont  the  coi^ent  of  the  Athmmns. 
The  question,  therefore,  hare  is,  to  know  whether  a  man,  eon^ 
denmed  to  die,  though  unjustly,  ean,  without  a  crime,  escape 
firom  justioe  and  the  laws*  So^eates  held  it  was  unjust;  and 
therefore  noU j  refosed  to  eseape  from  prison.  He  reveienoed 
the  btws  of  his  eountary,  andresolTed  to  obey  them  in  idl  &in^, 
even  in  his  death. 

At  leagdi  the  fatal  ship  retamed  to  AA^is,  whioh  was,  in  a 
manner,  ike  signal  for  the  death  of  Socrates.  The  next  dajr 
all  his  friends,,  except  Plato,  who  was  sick,  repaired  td  die  pri* 
son  eariy  in  the  morning.  The  jailor  desired  them  to  wait  a 
little,  because  the  eleven  magislrales  (who  had  the  direction  of 
the  prisons)  were  at  that  time  signifyiiig  to  the  prisoner,  that 
he  was  to  die  the  same  day.  Presently  after  they  ^itared,  and 
found  Socrates,  whose  chains  had  been  taken  off»  sitting  by 
Xaatippe,  his  wife,  who  held  one  of  his  children  in  her  arms ; 
as  soon  as  she  perceived  tiliam,  settaig  up  great  cries,  sobbing, 
and  tearing  her  fisuie  and  hair,  she  made  Ihe  prison  resound 
with  her  complaints. ,  **  Oh,  my  dear  Soocaies !  your  friends 
are  come  to  see  you  this  day  for  the  last  time !''  He  desired 
sM  might  be  taken  away;  and  die  was  immediataly  canried 
fiome* 

Soerates  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  with  his  firiends,  and 
disoontsed  with  them  widi  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  tranquil* 
lity*  The  subject  ei  conv«vsataon  was  the  most  iiaportant,  and 
adapted  to  the  present  coqunctare ;  tibat  is  to  say,  the  im* 
mortality  of  the  soul.  What  gave  oeoasion  to  tUs  discourse 
a  question  intraduoed  in  a  manner  by  chance^  Whether  a 


tme  philoMfiktfr  oof^t  not  t»  dHfae,  and  tdk«>'{MiB»io  dttrf 
This  propofliticip,  taken  too*  BtiraHy^  implied  ail  opiBioiiyHHit  a 
pkilosoplMr  might  kill  hisuidf.  Socrates'  sbewB,  tliat  notimg 
18  more  abjosf  Ukan  tUs  sotioii;  and  lliat  man,  af^eirtBiBiBg 
te  Gtod,  ^bo  fanned  aadplaoed  Uni,  with  Us  own  liaod,  m 
the  post  be  posieflBes}  cannot  riMmdon  ity  witfaont  Ua  penaitf- 
aiott^nor  d^wrt  from  life»  widMmt  his  older.  -Whatisit^  ikm, 
tiiat  can  induce  a  philosopher  to  entertain  this  loye  for  death  t 
It  can  be  only  the  hope  of  that  happiness,  wbieb  he  eq>ee4sin 
another  life :  and  that  hope  ean  be  fomded  only  open  the 
qphnon  of  the  sont's  immortality* 

Socrates  employed  the  last  d^yof  his  life  in  enteitaiaB^  Us 
^fiiends  upon  tUs  graat  and  important  srtgect;  from  which 
conversation  Plato's  admirable  dialogae»  entitled  the  mMedon, 
is  wholly  taken.  He  explains  to  his  friends  ail  the  arguments 
for  believing  the  soul  immortal,  and  refutes  all  the  objections 
against  it,  which  are  yezy  neaily  the  same  as  are  made  at  this 
day. 

When  Socrates  had  done  speaking,  Crito  desiied  him  to 
give  lam,  and  the  rest  of  his  friends,  his  last  instractions  in 
regard  to  his  children  and  other  affairs,  ^t,  by  execntiBg 
them^  they  might  have  the  consolation  of  doing  him  some 
pleasure.  **  I  shaQ  reconunend  nothing  to  yon  this  day,"  r^ 
plied  Socrates,  **  more  than  I  have  already  done,  wfaioh  is  te 
take  care  of  yonnielves.  Yon  cannot  do  yourselves  a  greater 
service,  nor  do  me  and  my  family  a  greater  pleasure."  Crito 
having  asked  him  afterwards  m  what  manner  he^  thought  fit  to 
be  buiied :  "  As  yon  fdease,"  said  Socrates,  **  if  you  can  lay 
hold  of  me»  and  I  esc^ienotoutof  your  hands."  At  the  same 
time,  looking  on  Us  friends  with. a  smile,  "  I  can  nevev  pei^ 
suade  Crito,  that  Socrates  is  he  who  converses  with  you,  and 
disposes  the  several  parts  of  his  discourse;  for  he  always  ima- 
l^ines  that  I  am  what  he  is  going  to  see  dead  in  a  little  whfle; 
he  c<Hifi[>unds  me  with  my  carcass,  and,  ^vefore,  asks  me 
bow  I  wonld  beinterved."  On  finishing  these  words^  he  rose 
vp,  and  went  to  bathe  himself  in  a  ^phamber  adjoiiung«  After 
he  came  ont^of  the  baih,  his  diildrenwere  brought  to  bun;  tut 
he  had  three,  two  very  little,  and  the  other  grown  up»  He 
spoke  to  th^a  for  some  time,  gave  his  orders  to  the  wonwn 


ndio  took  care  of  them,  and  tkea-AunKiMed  thenu  Ben; 
retumed  mto  Us  efaaaiber,  he  laid  Ubnself  down* upon  his 
lied. 

The  sarrant  of  the  eleven  entered  at  the  same  inaianty  and, 
haying  infioraied  him  that  the  time  for  chinking  the  hendock 
was  come  (which  was  at  smirsetX  the  SM?v«nt  was  so  maoh 
affUeted  with  sorrow,  that  he  tamed  his  back»  and  fell  a  weep- 
ing.    ''  See/'  said  Socrates,  ''  the  good  heart  of  this  man: 
idnee  my  imprisonment  he  has  often  come  to  see  me,  and  to 
eenverse  with  me;  he  is  more  worthy  than  all  his  fellows;  how 
heartily  the  poor  man  weeps  for  me.    This  is  a  remarkaUe 
example,  and  might  teach  those,  in  an  ofice  of  this  kind,  how 
they  ought  to  behaye  to  aU  prisoners,  bat  more  iespedally  to 
penons  of  merit,  when  they  are  so  unhappy  as  to  fidl  ii>t« 
their  hands.''    The  fatal  cop  was  brought.    Socrates  asked 
what  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  do?    "  Nothing  more,"  re» 
I^ed  the  servant,  ^'  than  as  soon  as  you  have  drank  off  the 
draught,  to  walk  about  till  you  find  your  legs  grow  weary» 
and  afterwards  lie  down  upon  your  bed."    He  took  the  cup, 
without  any  emotion,  or  change  in  his  colour  or  oount^Danee; 
and,  r^arding  the  man  with  a  steady  and  assured  look--- 
*•*  Well,"  said  he,  ''  what  say  you  of  this  drink ;  may  one 
make  a  libation  out  of  it  ? "    Upon  bemg  told  there  was  only 
enough  for  one  dose,  **  At  least,"  contmued  he,  *'  we  may 
say  our  prayers  to  the  gods,  as  it  is  oar  duty,  and  implore 
them  to  make  oar  exit  from  this  world,  and  oar  last  stage 
happy,  whibh  is  what  I  ardently  beg  of  them."    After  hamig 
spoke  these  words,  he  kept  silence  for  some  tune,  and  then 
drank  off  the  whole  draught,  with  an  amaaing  tranfiiilKly  and 
serenity  df  aspect,  not  to  be  expressed  or  conceived. 
.   Till  then,  his  friends,  with  great  violence  to  themsdves,  had 
refrained  fr<mi  tears ;  bat,  after  he  had  drank  the  potion,  they 
were  no  longor  their  own  masters,   and  wept  atmndaiitljE. 
ApoUodorns,  who  had  bem  in  tears  almost  the  whole  cobt 
vernation,  began  then  to  raise  great  cries,  and  to  lament  with 
snch  excessive  grief,  as  pierced  the  hearts  of  all  that  were 
piesenL    Socrates  alone  remained  unmoved,  and  even  re- 
proved ids  friends,  though  with  las  usual  mildness  and  good 
nature,  ''What  are  you  doing?"    said  he  to  them:   ''I 
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irooder  at  you !  Okt  yfihat  ii  Weome  of  your  vktue?  W«rf 
it  not  for  tkw  I  Mnt  away  Ao  w(Ma<ii,  Aai  tiioy  migkinol 
fidi  into  these  weaknesses  ?  for  I  liarv^  tiwsjn  heard  you  say, 
that  we  ought  to  die  peaeeaUy,  and  bleaBiBg  Hie  gods.  Bo  at 
ease,  I  beg  ysn,  and  skew  more  eoastaney  «a«l  rssolirtion.'^ 
Ho  then  oUiged  Ibtfli  t»  restfaki  their  tears. 

In  the  HMan  timOr  he  kept  waHting  to  and  fro,  aiid  wheor 
he  found  his  legs  grew  weaiy,  he  hud  down  upon  his  baek,  aa 
he  had  been  ifivee^ed. 

Hie  poison  then  operated  more  and  meiie;  When  Socnrteo 
found  it  began  to  gain  upon  Hke  heart,  vneovemg  his  face, 
which  had  been  corered,  wiAout  doubt,  to  prevent  any  thing 
from  disturtmig  him  in  his  last  mcMnodts,  '^  Grito,"  said,  he, 
**  we  owe  a  cock  to  Escubpius ;  discharge  that  vow  for  me, 
and  pray  do  not  foi^net  ft."  Soon  after  which,  he  bivathed: 
his  lastr  Cdto  went  to  his  body,  and  closed  his  mouth  and 
eyes.  9och  was  the  end  of  Socrates,  in  the  irst  year  of  tfe 
ninety-fifth  Olympiad,  and  the  seventieth  of  Us  age. 

It  was  not  till  some  time  after  the  death  of  this  great  man, 
liiat  the  people  of  Athens  perceived  their  mistake,  and  began 
to  repent  oi  it :  thdr  hatred  being  satisfied,  their  pzvjudices 
expired ;  audi  time  having  given  them  an  opportunity  for  re^ 
flection,  the  notorious  injustice  of  the  sentence  appeared  in  ail 
its  horrors.  JfoAiB^  was  heard  throughout  the  city,  but  dis- 
courses in  fi^rour  of  Socrates.  The  Academy,  tile  Lyossum, 
pcivate  houses,  public  waUcs,  and  market  pfaiees,  seemed  stSI 
i»  re-echo  the  sound  of  his  loved  voice.  **  Here,"  said  they, 
**  he  formed  our  youth,  and  taught  our  children  to  love  their 
Gomitry,  smi  to  honomr  their  parents.  In  this  place  he  gavo 
us  his  admirable  lessons,  and  sometimes  made  us  seasonable 
r^roaches,  to  engage  us  more  wasmly  in  tiie  pixrsuit  of  virtue. 
Alas !  how  have  we  rewaided  him  for  sudh  important  serrsees ! " 
Atiiena  was  in  universal  mourning  and  constetnation :  the 
sdiools  were  shut  up,  and  all  exercises  suspended*  The  ao* 
eusers  were  called  to  account  for  the  nmocent  blood  tiiey  had 
caused  to  be  shed«  lielitas  was.  condemned  to  die,  aeod  the 
rest  banished*  Phitaick  obsenves,  that  all  those^  who  had  anj 
duure  m  tins  black  caiumny,  were  held  in  such  abommatiom 
amongst  tiie  citizens,  that  no  one  would  give  them  fire,  aanwer 
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fhem  any  qaestioii,  nor  go  into  (he  same  bftth  with  them,  and 
they  had  the  place  cleaned  where  they  had  bathed,  lest  they 
should  be  polluted  by  touching  it ;  which  drove  them  into  such 
despair,  that  many  of  them  kiQed  themselves. 

The  Athenians,  not  contented  with  having  pnnished  his  ac- 
cusers, caused  a  statue  of. brass- to  be  erected  to  him,  of  the 
worionanship  of  the  celebrated  Lysippus,  and  {daced  it  in 
one  of.  tiie  most  conapicnons  parts  of  the  dty.  Their  lospeet 
and  gratitude  rose  even  to  a  religious  veneration ;  they  de- 
dicated a  chapel  to  him,  as  to  a  hero  and  a  demigod,  which 
they  cafled  tibe  chapel  of  Socrates. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


PROM  THE  DBAYH  OP  80GRATBS  TO  THB  DKATH  OP 

BPAMINONDAS. 

Hitherto  we  have  pursQed  the  Athenians,  both  in  Ai^ 
successes  and  their  defeats,  with  peculiar  attrition.  While 
they  took  the  lead  in  tiie  affairs  of  Grreece,  it  was  necessai^ 
to  place  them  on  the  foregronnd  of  tiie  pietore ;  bnt  we  must 
now  change  the  scene ;  and,  leaving  them  to  act  an  obscure 
part,  go  to  those  states  that  successively  took  tiie  lead  after 
their  downfaL 

The  Spartans  seem  to  be  the  first  state,  after  the  Athenians, 
that  gave  laws  to  the  rest  off  the  Greeks ;  their  old  jealousies 
began  to  revive  agunirt  the  petty  states  that  had  formeily 
sided  agamst  them ;  and  the  Eleans  were  the  first  upon  whom 
they  fell, -^unier  a  pretence  that  they  (the  Spartans)  had  not 
been  admitted  by  that  state  to  the  Olympic  games,  as  well  as 
tho  rest  of  the  Grecians.  The  Eleans  having  formeily  de-  * 
dared  war,  and  being  upon  the  point  of  plundering  the  city 
of  Elis,  were  taken  into  the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and  the  con^ 
querors  now  assumed  and  enjoyed  the  title  of  the  Protectors 
and  Arbitrators  6f  Greece.  Soon  after,  Agesilaus,  who  was 
chosen  kug  of  Sparta,  was  sent  into  Asia  with  an  army, 
under  pretence  of  freeing  the  Grecian  cities.  He  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  Tissaphemes,  near  the  river  Pactolus, 
wh^pe  be  forced  the  enemy's  camp,  and  found  considerable 
plunder.  This  success  induced  the  Persian  monarch,  instead 
of  meeting  Agealaus  openly  in  the  field,  to  subvert  .bis  inte- 
rest among  the  6reci»ai  states  by  the  power  of  bribery ;  and 
indeed  this  confederacy  was  now  so  weakened,  its  concord 
and  unanimity  so  totally  destroyed,  that  they  were  open  to 
every  offer :  the  love  of  money  was  now  rooted  in  their  aflfec* 
tions;  and  the  Spartans  were  ike  only  people,  that,  for  a 
whSe,  seemed  to  disdain  it:  but,  the  contagion  still  spreading, 
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eren  they  at  last  yielded  to  its  allprements ;  and  every  man 
sought  private  emolument,  without  attending  to  the  good  of 
his  country. 

The  Thebans,  as  they  were  the  first  that  were  gained  over 
to  the  Persian  interest,  so  they  were  the  most  active  in  per- 
forming it.  To  strengthen  their  alliance,  they  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  the  Athenians,  with  a  long  representation  of  the  pre- 
sent posture  of  affairs,  wherein  they  artfully  insinuated  their 
aeal  and  affection  to  that  state ;  .from  thence  they  took  occa- 
sion to  inveigh  against  the  tyranny  of  Sparta ;  and  concluded 
with  telling  them,  that  now  was  the  time  to  throw  off  the 
yoke,  and  to  recover  their  former  splendour  and  autiM>rity« 
The  Atheaians,  though  they  had  no  share  of  ihe  Persian  mo- 
ney, needed  not  many  arguments  to  engage  them  in  a  rupture 
of  this  kind,  for  which  they  had  been  long  waiting  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity. 

Agesilaus,  who  had  carried  on  the  war  in  Persia  with  suc- 
cess, received  news  of  the  war  hemg  again  broke  out  in 
Greece,  with  orders,  at  the  same  time,  for  him  to  retonr 
home.  He  had  set  bis  heart  upon  the  entire  conquest  of 
Persia,  and  was  preparing  to  march  farther  into  the -country ; 
but  sudb  was  his  deference  to  the  laws,  and  such  his  submis- 
sioBL  td  the  £}Aori,  that  he  instantly  obeyed  their  mandate; 
but  left  four  thousand  men  in  Asia,  to  maintain  his  successes 
there.  The  Spartans,  however,  could  not  wait  his  arrival  t 
Aey  .found  confederacies  tfaick^Eiing  on  their  hands,  and  they 
were  ready  to  be  attacked  on  all  sides.  The  Athemans,  Ar- 
gives,  Tliebans,  Corinthians,  and  Euboeans,  jomed  against 
tbem,.  and  made  n^p  a  body  of  twenty-four  thousand  men. 
Both  sides  encamped  near  Sicyon,  at  a  small  distance  from 
each,  other,  and  soon  came  to  a  reg^ublr  engagement.  The 
Spartan  alUes  at.  first  were  entirely  routed ;  but  the  Spartans 
tbemsdves  turned  the  scale  of  victory  by  their  single  valour, 
and  came  off  conquerors,  with  the  loss  of  but  «%ht  men.  This 
victory,  howev^orywasin  some  measure  overbalanced  by  a  loss 
»t  m^p  which  the  Spartans  sustained  near  Cnidus.  Conon, 
the  Athenian  general,  bcsng  appointed  to  c<mimand  the  Per-* 
jgiaoj  fleet  against  them,  took  fifty  of  their  ships,  and  pursued 
the  rest  3  into  port  Agesilaus,  on  the  other  hand,  obtabed  a 
eonsideraUe  vietory  over  .the  Athenians  and  their  allies  upon 
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the  plains  of  Coronea.  Tbiifl  was  the  war  oontiiitted  by 
but  undeokiTe  engagements,  in  wkich  neilber  side  was  a 
gainer;  and  in  this  manner  did  the  Spartans  maintain  them- 
selves and  their  allies,  without  any  considerable  increase  or 
diminution  of  their  power.  In  tUs  general  shodt,  die  Athe- 
nians seemed  for  a  while  to  recover  their  former  spirit:  being 
assisted  by  Persian  money,  and  conducted  by  Conon,  an  ex- 
cellent general,  they  took  the  field  with  ardour,  and  even 
rebuilt  the  walls  of  their  city.  From  Hie  mutual  jealousies  of 
these  petty  states  among  each  olher  all  were  weakened*  and 
the  Persian  monarch  became  arbitrator  of  6xeece«  In  this 
manner,  after  a  fluctuation  of  successes  and  intrigues,  all  par** 
lies  began  to  grow  tired  of  a  war,  and  a  peace  ensued :  this 
peace  Was  concluded  in  the  second  year  tof  the  ninety-eightli 
Olympiad  ;  and,  from  the  many  stipulations  in  favour  of  P^^ 
sia,  Plutarch  terms  it  the  reproach  and  ruin  of  Greece. 

Tbe  Spartans,  thus  freed  from  die  teirors  of  a  powerful 
foreign  enemy,  went  on  to  4spread  terror  among  the  petty 
states  of  Greece.  They  gave  peremptory  orders  to  the  Man- 
tineans  to  throw  down  tiieir  walls,  and  compiled  them  to 
obedience.  They  obliged  the  Corintiiians  to  withdraw  the 
garrison  from  Ai^osi;  and  some  oAer  states  they  treated 
with  an  air  of  superiority,  that  plainly  marked  that  they  ex- 
pected obedience.  They  marched  against  the  01yntliianfi» 
who  had  lately  grown  into  power,  and  effectually  subdued 
them.  They  interposed  also  in  a  domestic  quanrdi,  winch  was 
carried  on  at  Tliebes.  Phoebidas  having  seiised  upon  ti» 
citadel,  tiiey  turned  him  out,  and  placed  a  garrison  of  thek 
own  in  tiiat  fortress.  Tley  then  procured  articles  to  be.exM^ 
bited  against  Ismenias,  his  antagoiiist,  for  having  taken  money 
of  the  Persians,  and  for  holding  aitelligence  with  tfaein ;  mtd 
also  for  having  been  a  prindpal  promoter  of  tiieir  intestine 
broils:  upon  which  he  underwent  a  formal  trial,  before  the 
commissioners  deputed  from  Spaxta,  and  one  from  each  of  the 
other  great  cities  of  Greece,  and  was  condemned  to  deatb. 
Thus,  having  secured  Thebes,  and  having,  by  a  tedious  war, 
humbled  the  Olynthians,  they  weint  on  to  chastise  the  PUfaif- 
sians,  for  having  abused  some  exiles,  that  had  been  restoied 
by  tile  orders  of  Sparta.  In  this  manner  they  continued  dis^ 
tributing  their  orders  with  pride  and  severity:  no  statei  of 
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CSreece  was  able  to  oppose  their  autfaority ;  and,  under  the 
eolour  of  executing  justice,  they  were  hourly  paying  the  way 
to  supreme  cmnmand. 

In  the  midst  of  this  security,  they  were  alarmed  from  a 
quarter  where  they  least  expected  to  find  opposition.    The 
Thebans  had,  for  four  years  since  the  seizmg  of  their  citadel, 
submitted  to  the  Spartan  yoke ;  but  they  now  took  occasion, 
by  a  very  desperate  attempt,  to  throw  it  off;  for  which  pur- 
pose there  was  a  secret  correspondence  carried  on  between 
the  most  considerable  of  tibe  Theban  exiles  at  Athens  and 
those  who  were  well  affected  to  them  in  Thebes ;  and  mea- 
sures were  conducted  between  them  by  Phyllidas,  secretary  to 
the  Theban  governors,  by  whose  contrivance  a  competent 
number  of  the  exiles  were  to  get  into  the  city ;  and  Charon,  a 
man  of  the  first  rank  there,  offered  his  house  for  their  recep* 
tioD.     The  day  being  fixed,  they  set  out  from  Athens ;  and 
twelve  of  the  most  active  and  resolute  among  them  were  de- 
tached to  enter  the  city,  the  rest  remaining  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance to  wait  tibe  event.    The  fin(t  who  offered  himself  was 
Pelopidas,  who  was  young  and  daring,  and  had  been  very 
zealous  in  encouraging  the  design ;  and,  by  the  share  he  had 
in  it,  gave  a  sufficient  earnest  of  what  might  be  farther  ex- 
pected from  him  in  the  service  of  I^s  country.    The  next  man 
of  consequence  was  Mellon,  who,  by  some,  is  said  to  have 
first  projected  the  scheme  with  Phylhdas.     These  two,  with 
their  ten  s^sociates,  dressed  themselves  like  peasants,  and 
beat  about  the  fields,  with  dogs  and  hunting  poles,  as  in  search 
of  game*     Having  thus  passed  unsuspected,  and  conveyed 
tiiemselves  into  the  city,  they  met  at  Charon's  house,  as  the 
general  rendezvous,  where  they  were  soon  after  joined  by 
thk^yndx  more  of  their  confederates*     It  was  concerted,  that 
Ph^idas*  should  on  that  day  give  a  great  entertainment  to 
Archias  and  Philip,  the  two  governors,  who  were  appomted 
by  liie  Spartans;  and,  to  make  it  the  more  complete,  he  hpd 
engaged  to  provide  some  of  the  finest  women  in  the  town  to 
give  tbem  a  meeting.    Matters  being  thus  prepared^  the  asso^ 
ciates  divided  themselves  into  two  bands ;  one  of  which,  led 
by  Gharon  and  Mellon,  were  to  attack  Archias  and  his  com- 
pany ;  and  having  put  on  women's  clothes  over  their  armour » 
widi  pine 'and  poplar  over  their  heads,  to  shade  their  face«» 

Q  2 
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they  took  their  opportmuty,  when  the  guests  were  well  heated 
with  wine,  to  enter  the  room,  and  immediately  stabbed 
Archias  and  Philip,  with  such  others  of  the  company  as  were 
pointed  out  to  them  by  Phyllidas.  A  little  before  this  execu- 
tion Archias  receiyed  an  express  from  Athens,  with  all  the 
particulars  of  the  conspiracy ;  and  the  courier  conjured  him,  in 
Ae  name  of  the  persons  who  wrote  the  letters,  that  he  should 
read  them  forthwith,  for  that  they  contained  matter  of  great  im- 
portance. But  he  laid  them  by  unopened;  and,  with  a  smile, 
said,  '*  Business  to-morrow:"  which  words,  upon  that  occa- 
sion, grew  into  a  proverb.  The  other  band,  headed  by  Pelo- 
pidas  and  Democlides,  went  to  attack  Leontidas,  who  was  at 
home,  and  in  bed.  They  rushed  into  his  house  by  surprise ; 
but  he,  soon  taking  the  alarm,  leaped  up,  and, .  with  his  sword 
in  his  hand,  received  them  at  his  chamber-door,  and  stabbed 
Cephisodorus,  who  was  the  first  man  that  attempted  to  enter. 
Pelopidas  was  the  next  who  encountered  him;  and,  after  a 
long  and  difficult  dispute,  killed  him.  From  hence  they  went 
in  pursuit  of  Hypates,  his  firiend  and  neighbour,  and  dispatch- 
ed him  likewise;  after  which  they  joined  the  other  band,  and 
sent  to  hasten  the  exiles  they  had  left  in  Attica. 

The  whole  city  was,  by  this  time,  filled  with  terror  and  con- 
fusion ;  the  houses  foil  of  lights ;  and  the  inhabitants,  running 
to  and  fro  in  the  streets,  in  a  wild,  distracted  manner,  and 
waiting  impatiently  for  day-light,  that  they  might  distinguish 
their  friends  from  their  foes,  seemed  undetermined  what 
course  to  take.  Early  in  the  morning  the  exiles  came  in 
armed ;  and  Pelopidas  appeared,  with  his  party,  in  a  general 
assembly  of  the  people,  encompassed  by  the  priests,  carrying 
garlands  in  their  hands,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  Thebans,  in 
general,  and  exhorting  th^n  to  fight  for  their  gods  and  iliiek 
country ;  for,  though  they  had  made  such  a  prosperous  begin- 
ning, the  most  difficult  part  still  remained,  whilst  the  citadel 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Spartans,  with  a  garrison  of  fif- 
teen hundred  men,  besides  a  great  number  of  citizens  and 
others,  who  had  fled  to  them  for  protection,  and  declared 
themselves  on  their  side. 

Early  the  neirt  mormng,  the  Athenians  sent  five^ihousand 
foot  and  two  thousand  horse  to  the  assistance  of  Pelopidas ; 
several  other  bodies  of  troops  also  came  in  from  all  the  cities 
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of  Boeotia ;  so  that  the  citadel,  being  hemmed  round,  and  de- 
spairing of  success  from  without,  surrendered  at  discretion. 

The  Thebans,  having  thujs  acqtured  their  freedom,  the  Spar* 
tans  were  resolved,  at  any  rate,  to  take  the^^lead  in^he  affairs 
of  Greece  ;  and,  having  incensed  the  states  beyond  measure, 
attempted  to  seize  upon  Piraeus,  and  thus  made  the  Athe- 
nians their  irreconcileable  enemies.     Agesilaus  was  pitched 
upon  to  command  the  army,  that  was  to  humble  the  Grecian 
states.     His  name  struck  a  terror  into  the  Thebans ;  and  his 
forces,  which  amounted  to  near  twenty  thousand  men,  increased 
their  fears.    The  Thebans,  therefore,  instead  of  attempting  to 
attack,  were  contented  to  stand  upon  their  defence,  and  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  a  hill  near  the  city.     Agesilaus  detached 
a  party  of  light-armed  men,  to  provoke  them  to  come  down 
and  give  him  battle ,  which  they  declining,  he  drew  out  his 
whole  forces,  in  order  to  attack  them.     Chabrias,  who  com- 
manded the  mercenaries  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans,  ordered 
his  men  to  present  themselves,  and  keep  their  ranks  in  close 
order,  with  their  shields  laid  down  at  their  feet,  their  spears 
advanced,  one  leg  put  forward,  and  the  knee  upon  the  half- 
bend.     Agesilaus,  finding  them  prepared  in  this  manner  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  that  they  stood,  as  it  Were,  in  defiance  of  him, 
thought  fit  to  withdraw  his  army,  and  contented  himself  with 
ravaging  the  country.     This  was  looked  upon  as  an  extraordi- 
nary stratagem,  and  Chabrias  valued  himself  so  much  upon  it, 
that  he  procured  his  statue  to  be  erected  in  that  posture. 

Thus,  through  a  succession  of  engagements,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  the  Spartans,  having  provoked  a  powerful  confederacy, 
grew  every  day  weaker,  and  their  enemies  more  daring.  The 
Thebans  continually  grew  bolder ;  and,  instead  of  continuing 
to  defend  themselves  with  difficulty,  attacked  the  enemy  with 
courage  and  success.  Though  the  battles  fought  between 
these  states  were  neither  regular  nor  decisive,  yet  they  were 
such  as  served  to  r^se  the  courage  of  the  Thebans,  to  gain 
them  confidence,  and  to  form  them  for  those  great  under- 
takings, which  were  shortly  to  follow.  Pelopidas,  who  headed 
them  at  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  slew  the  Spartan  commander 
with  his  own  hand.  At  the  battle  of  Tegyra,  with  very  un- 
equal forces,  he  put  a  large  body  of  the  enemy  to  flight. 
As  it  was  this  battle  in  which  Pelopidas  first  displayed  the 
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superiority  of  his  imKtary  talents,  and  as  it  was  it,  abo,  that 
first  convinced  the  Grecian  states,  that  true  martial  spirit  may 
rise  and  flonrish  in  other  regions,  besides  those  that  lie  mi  the 
banks  of  the  Eurotas,  it  cannot  but  be  deemed  a  very  interest- 
ing and  important  one.  Pelopidas  had  come  to  a  resolotion  of 
attacking  Orehomenos,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  Spaitans; 
he  therefore  marched  against  it  with  an  army,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  foot  and  forty  horse ;  but,  upon  hearing  that  a 
large  body  of  Spartans  were  hastening  to  its  relief,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  retire.  In  his  retreat,  he  fell  in  with  this  rein- 
forcement, near  Tegyra;  and,  finding  a  battle  inevitable,  he 
proposed  to  engage  them.  He  ordered  his  horse  to  b^;iD 
the  attack  :  his  foot,  which  he  had  ranged  in  a  masteriy  man- 
ner, he  led  up,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  suptport  the  hone. 
The  action  now  became  general,  and  was  supported  with  ani- 
mosity and  vigour  on  boA  sides.  Gorgoleon,  however,  and 
Theopompus,  who  commanded  the  Spartans,  falHng  eariy  in 
the  engagement,  those  who  fought  near  to  them  were  ^th^ 
slain  or  put  to  flight;  and  that  struck  such  a  terror  into  the 
minds  of  the  rest  of  their  troops,  that  they  retired  immediately 
tb  either  side,  opening  a  passage  for  the  Thebans  to  prosecate 
their  march.  But  a  safe  retreat  was  not  die  sole  object  of 
Pelopidas's  wishes:  the  recent  success  of  liis  arms  stimulated 
him  to  attempt  something  of  higher  moment;  he  therefore 
drew  up  his  men  afresh,  renewed  the  battle,  and,  after  much 
slaughter  of  the  enemy,  thoroughly  routed  and  difspersed  then. 
The  Thebans  thus  gained  more  reputation  and  advantage  from 
their  retreat,  than  they  could  have  gained  by  the  mc^t  com- 
plete success  in  their  original  design  of  attacking  Orehch 
menus.. ^ This  defeat  was  the  most  signal  disgrace  with  which 
the  Spartans  had  ever  met.  Hitherto,  they  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  yield  even  to  an  equal  army.  At  T^yra,  they 
were  vanquished  by  a  force  not  one-third  of  their  own.  It 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  Ihese  three  hundred 
foot  were  the  flowe?'and  pride  of  the  Theban  army.  They  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  **  The  Sacred  Battalion."  They 
were  as  remarkable  for  their  fidelity  to  each  othet  as  for  their 
strength  and  courage ;  they  were  linked  by  the  bottids  of  com- 
mon friendship,  and  were  sworn  to  stand  by^t^acfa  other  in-die 
most  dangerous  extremities.    Thus  United,  they>became'iBlrin- 
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eiMe>  and  generally  tamed  the  scale  of  victory  in  their  favour, 
for  a  succession  of  years,  until  they  were  at  last  cut  down, 
as  one  man,  by  the  Macedonian  phalanx  under  Fhilq>. 

A  peace  of  short  continuance  followed  these  successes  of 
the  Thebans;  but  they  soon  fell  into  tumults  and  seditions 
again.  The  inhabitants  of  Zacintfaus  and  Corcyra,  having  ex- 
pelled dteir  magistrates,  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Athens,  and  repulsed  the  Spartans,  who  attempted  to  restore 
their  magistrates  by  force. 

About  the  same  tkne  the  inhabitants  of  Hatsea,  applying  to 
their  old  friends,  the  Athenians,  for  their  protection  and  alii- 
anoe,  the  Thebans  took  oifence  at  it,  and  demolished  the  town; 
and  soon  after  did  the  same  by  Thespias.  The  Athenians  were 
so  highly  incensed  at  the  treatment  of  those  two  cities,  which 
had  deserved  so  well  of  the  common  cause  in  the  Persian  war, 
that  they  would  act  no  longer  in  conjunction  with  the  Thebans; 
and,  upon  their  breaking  with  them,  the  affairs  of  Greece  took 
a  Hew  and  unexpected  turn. 

It  now  began  to  appear  that  the  Thebans  were  growing  into 
power ;  and  wMle  Sparta  and  Athens  were  weakening  each 
other  by  mutual  contests,  this  state,  which  had  enjoyed  all  the 
emoluments  without  any  of  the  e:i^penses  of  the  war,  was  every 
day  growing  more  vigorous  and  independent.  The  Thebans, 
who  now  began  to  take  the  lead  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  were 
naturally  a  hardy  and  robust  people,  of  slow  intellects,  and 
strong  constitutions.  It  was  a  constant  maxim  with  them,  to 
side  either  with  Athens  or  Sparta  in  their  mutual  contests; 
and  whichsoever  they  inclined  to,  they  were  generally  of 
weight  enough  to  turn  the  balance.  However,  they  had 
Udierto  made  no  farther  use  of  that  weight  than  to  secure 
themselves;  but  the  spirit  which  now  appeared  among  them 
was  first  implanted  by  Pelopidas,  their  deliverer  from  the 
Spartan  yoke;  but  still  farther  carried  to  its  utmost  height  by 
Epaminondas,  who  now  began  to  figure  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece. 

Epaminondas  was  one  of  those  few  exalted  characters,  wlio 
h&Ye  scarcely  any  vice,  and  almost  every  virtue,  to  distinguish 
tiiem  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Though  in  the  beginning 
possessed  of  eveiy  quality  necessary  for  the  service  of  the 
state,  he  chose  to  lead  a  private  life,  employed  in  the  study  of 
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philosophy,  aid  ghowiag  an  eamavfim  oi  &»  niosl  ri|^  ob- 
setTance  of  all  its  doctiuieA. 

Truly  a  philosopher,  and  poor  oat  erf*  tasted  he  despised 
ricbesy  without  affecting  any  nepotatioii  from  that  oontampt; 
and,  if  Justin  may  be  believed,  he  coveted  f^ary  as  little  as  he 
did  money.  It  was  always  against  his  will  that  commands  were 
conferred  upon  him;  and  he  behaved  himadf,  when  invesled 
with  them,  in  such  a  maimer,  as  did  more  honour  to  dignities, 
than  dignities  did  to  him. 

Though  poor  himself,  and  without  any  estate,  his  very 
pov^y,  by  drawing  upcm  him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  rich,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of-  doing  good  to  otheis. 
One  of  his  friends  being  in  great  necessity,  Epaminondas  seat 
him  to  a  very  rich  citiasen,  with  orders  to  ask  him  fora  thousand 
crowns  in  his  name:  that  rich  man  coming  to  his  house,  to 
know  his  motives  for  directing  his  fiiend  to  him  upon  such  an 
errand,  ''  Why,''  replied  Epaminondas,  ''  it  is  because  this  ho- 
nest man  is  in  want,  and  you  are  rich."  Fend  of  leisure, 
which  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  he  shunned 
puhUc  employments,  and  made  no  interest  but  to  be  exclnded 
firom  them.  His  moderation  concealed  him  so  well,  that  he 
Uved  obscure,  and  almost  unknown.  His  merit,  however,  dis- 
covered him  at  last.  He  was  taken  from  his  solitude  by  forc^, 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  armies ;  and  he  demonstratiBd,  that 
philosophy,  though  generally  held  in  contempt  by  those  who 
aspire  at  the  glory  of  arms,  is  wonderfully  useful  in  forming 
heroes ;  for  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  ffreat  advance  towards 
coaqueriag  au  enemy,  to  know  how  to  f^uer^Ws^.  la 
the  schools  of  philosophy  anciently  were  taught  the  great 
maxims  of  true  policy ;  the  rules  of  every  kind  of  duty ;  the 
motives  for  a  true  discharge  of  them ;  what  we  owe  to  our 
country ;  the  right  use  of  authority ;  wherein  true  courage 
consists ;  in  a  word,  the  qualities  that  form  the  goodxitinen^ 
statesman,  and  great  captain ;  and  in  all  these  Epamiaondas 
excelled.  i      } 

*  He  possessed  aU  the  ornaments  of  the  mmd.  He  had' Ac 
talent  :of  speaking  in  perfection,  and  wai  weU  versed  in  thf 
in^st  sublime  adences :  but  a  modest  reserve  threw  a  veil 
over  all  those  excellent  qualities,  which  still  augmented  their 
vakci;  and  of  which  he  knew:  not  what  it  was  to  be  ostentatious. 
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Sfindwrus^'in  givi%  Us  ckaracter,  «fdd,  Tltt^  he  never  bad 
met  with  a  man  who  knew  more  smd  i^poke  less. 

Saoh  was  die  g^eneial- appointed  to  command  the  Theban 
aiiny»  and  aot  in  CQ(B}atteti(m*  with  Pelopidas»  with  whom  he 
had  the  mast  perfect  and  the  most  disinterested  fiiendship. 
This  stale  being  left  out  in  the  general  treaty  of  peace^  and 
thos  having  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  confederated  against 
it,  they  appeared  mider  the  liUtmost  consternation,  and  all 
Greece  looked  upon  them  as  lost  and  undone.  The  Spartans 
ordered  levies  to  be  made  in  all  parts  of  Greece  that  sided 
with  them ;  and  Cleombrotos,  their  general,  marched  towards 
the  firontters  <rf*  Bosotia,  secure  of  victory.  Wiltmg,  however, 
t&give  his- hostilities  an  air  of  justice,  he  sent  to  demand  of 
the  Thebans,  that  they  should  restore  the  cities  that  they  had 
usurped  to  tibeir  liberties ;  that  they  should  rebuild  those  they 
had  demolished  before,  and  make  restitution  for  all  their  far- 
mer wrongs.  To  this  it  Was  repHed,  *'  That  the  Thebans 
were  accountable  to  none  but  Heaven  for  their  conduct." 
'Nothing  now  remained,  on  both  sides,  but  to  prepare  for  ac- 
tion. Epammondas  immediately  raised  all  the  tro<^  he  could» 
alid  began  his  march.  His  mrmy  did  not  amount  to  six  thou* 
sand  men ;  and  the  enemy  had  above  four  times  that  number. 
.A»>sevend  bad  omens  were  urged,  to  prevent  his  setlxog  ou^ 
lie  replied  only  by  a  verse  from  Homer,  of  which  the  sense 
is,  There  is  but  one  good  omen — to  fight  for  one's  country^ 
However,  to  reassure  the  soldiers,  by  nature  superstHioai^ 
and  whom  he  observed  to  be  discouraged,  he  instructed 
several  persons  to  come  from  different  places,  and  report 
ai^puries  and  omens  in  his  favour,  wl^h  revived  the  spirit  and 
h^es  of  his  troops. 

« .  Epaminondas  had  wisely  taken  care  to  secure  a  pass,  which 
would  have  shortened  Cleombrotus's  march  considerably.  The 
jotter,  after  having  taken  a  large  compass,  arrived  at  Leuctra, 
a  small  town  of  Boeotia,  between  Platcea  and  Thespiss.  Both 
parties  consulted  whether  they  should  give  battie,  which  Cle- 
omlirotus  resolved  to  do,  by  the  advice  of  his  officers,  who  re- 
ptesented  to  him,  that  if  he  declined  fightmg  with  such  a  su-- 
periority  of  troops,  it  would  confirm  the  current  report,  that 
he  seeretiy  fisKvoured  the  Hebans.  The  former  had  an  essen- 
^tiat  reason  for  hastening  a  battle  before  the  arrival  of  the 
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troops,  vhioh  die  eiiemy  daily  expeeted;  however,  die  sk 
generals,  who  formed  die  couaoil  of  war,  diflferingin  dieir  s^a- 
timents,  the  seveath,  who  was  Pelopidat,  came  in  very  good 
time  to  join  the  three  that  were  for  Citing,  and.  Us  opnuMi 
carrying  the  question,  the  batde  was  resolved  upon. 

The  two  armies  were  very  unequal  in  number;  that  of  (he 
LacedflBmonians,  as  has  been  sidd,  consisted  of  twenty-four 
thousand  foot,  and  sixteen  hondved  hoMe  $  the  Thebans  had 
only  six  diousand  foot,  and  four  hundred  horse,  but  aM  of 
them  choice  troops,  animated  by  their  experiefneeia  war,  and 
"determined  to  conqtier  or  die.  The  Laoeda&monian  cavdry, 
composed  of  men  picked  up  by  chance,  withoutvaleiff,  and 
ill  disciplined,  was  as  mndh'inferior  to  thenr  enemies  ia  couia^ 
as  superior  in  number*  The  infantry  could  not  be  depended 
on,  except  the  LacedflBmonians ;  the  allies,  as  has  been  aaid, 
having  engaged  in  the  war  with  reluctance,  because  they  did 
not  approve  the  motive  of  it,  and  being,  besides,  dissatisfied 
with  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  ability  of  the  generals  of  eidier  side  supplied  the  {dace 
pf  numerous  armies,  especiaUy  of  the  Theban,  wha  was  Aie 
most  accomplisfaed  soldier  of  Ins  times.  He  was  supported  by 
P^lopidas,  widt  whom  he  had  formerly  fought  and  Med,  and 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  9acred  Battalion,  composed 
of  diree  hundred  Thebans,  united  in  a  strict  fri^idsfa^  and 
-affection,  and  engaged,  under  a  particular  oath,  never  to  fly, 
but  to  defend  each  other  to  die  last. 

Upon  the  day  of  batde,  the  two  armies  drew  tip  on  a 
plain.  Cleombrotus  was  upon  the  right,  at  die  head  of  a 
body  consisting  of  Lacedaemonians^,  in  whom  he  confided 
most,  and  whose,  files  were  twelve  feet  de^p:  to  take  the  ad- 
vantage which  his  superiority  of  horse  gave  him  in  an  open 
country,  he  posted  them  m  front  of  his  Lacedeemonites«  Ar- 
diidamus,  the  son  of  Agesilaus,  was  at  the  head  of  the  dfies, 
*who  formed  the  left  wing. 

Epaminondas,  who  resolved  to  charge  with  his  left,  whieh 
ile  Commsmded  in  person,-  strengdiened  it  with  tiie  choice  of 
Ikis  heavy-armed  troops,  whom  he  drew  up  fifty  deep:  the 
'Siacred  Battalion  was  on  his  left,  and^^Iol^  the  wing;  thb 
rest  of  his  ibfantiy  Were  posted  upon 'his  tight,  in  an  obS<^ 
line,  which,  the  farther  it  extmded,  Was  the  mo^  distant  fiwi 
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the  enemy.  By  this  uncommon  disposition^  fab  design  was  to 
cover  his  flank  on  the  right ;  to  keep  off  his  right  wing,  as  a 
kind  of  reserved  body,  that  he  might  not  hazard  the  event  of 
the  batde  upon  the  weakest  part  of  his  army ;  and  to  begin  the 
action  with  his  left  wing,  where  his  best  troops  were  posted, 
to  tarn  the  whole  weight  of  tiie  battle  upon  Cleombrotus  and 
the  Spartans.  He  was  assured,  that  if  he  could  penetrate  the 
Lacedsemonian  phalanx,  the.  rest  of  the  army  would  soon  be 
put  to  ike  rout.  As  for  his  horse,  he  disposed  them,  after 
the  enemy's  example,  in  the  front  of  fab  left. 

The  action  began  with  the  cavalry.  As  the  Tfaebans  were 
better  mounted^  and  braver  troops  than  the  LacedsBmonian 
horse,  the  latter  were  not  long  bef(»B  they  were  broke,  and 
driven  upon  the  infantry,  winch  they  put  into  some  confusion* 
f^aminondas,  following  fab  hoitse  dose,  marched  swiftly  up 
to  Cleombrotus,  and  fell  upon  fab  pfaalanx  with  all  the  weight 
of  fab  faeavy  battalion.  The  latter,  to  make  a  diversion,  de- 
tached a  body  of  troops,  witli  orders  to  take  Epaminondas  in 
Sank,  and  to  sunround  him.  Pelopidas,  upon  sight  of  that 
movement,  advanced,  with  incredible  speed  and  boldness,  at 
the  thead  of  tlie  Sacred  Battalion,  to  prevent  the  enemy's  de- 
sign, 9Bd  flanked  Cleombrotus  himself,  who,  by  that  sudden 
and  unexpected  attack,  was  put  into  disorder.  The  battle 
was  very  fierce  and  obstinate ;  and  whilj^  Cleombrotus  could 
act  the  victory  contimied)  in  suspense,  and  declared  for  neither 
party.  But  when  fae  fell  dead  mik  hb  wounds,  die  Thebans^ 
to  c<»Aplete  the  victory,  and  the  Laeedasmonians,  to  avoid  the 
shame  of  abandoning  the  bodyiof  their  king,  redoubled  their 
efforts,  and  a  great  slaughter  ensued  on  both  sides.  The 
Spartans  fought  with  so  mudi  fury,  about  the  body,  that  at 
length  they  gained  tfaeir  point,  and  carried  it  off.  Animated 
by  so  glorious  an  advantage,  they  proposed  to  return  to  the 
^rge,  which  would,  peifaaps,  have  proved  successful,  had  the 
dlies  seconded  their  ardour ;  but  the  left  wing  seeing  the  La- 
cedsBmonian  phalanx  broken,  #uid  believing  all  lost,  espedially 
when  they  heard  .tiiat  the  king  was  dead,  took  to  fl^ht,  and 
drew-  off  the  rest  of  the  army«  Epaminondas  followed  them 
v^roasly,  and  killed  a  great  number  in  the  pursuit*  The 
Thefaans  remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle,  erected  a 
lRi{>iqr»/and  permitted  the  enemy  tojbury  i&eiridead* 
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The  Lacedaemonians  had  never  received  tach  a  Mow.  The 
most  bloody  defeat^  till  then,  had  scarcely  ever  cost  them  more 
than  four  or  five  hundred  of  their  citizens.  Here  they  lost 
four  thousand  men,  of  whom  one  thousand  were  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  four  hundred  Spartans,  out  of  seven  hundred,  who 
were  in  the  batde.  *  The  Thebans  had  only  three  hundred  men 
kDled,  among  whom  were  four  of  their  citizens. 

The  city  of  Sparta  was  at  that .  time  celebrating  the  Gym- 
nastic games,  and  was  full  of  strangers,  whom  curiosity  had 
brought  thither.  When  the  couriers  arrived  from  Leuctra 
with  the  terrible  news  of  their  defeat,  the  Ephori,  though  per- 
fectly sensible  of  all  the  consequences,  and  tiiat  the  Spartan 
empire  had  received  a  mortal  wound,  would  not  permit  tiie  re- 
presentations of  the  theatre  to  be  suspended,  nor  any  changes 
in  the  celebration  of  the  festival.  They  sent  to  every  family  the 
names  of  their  relations  who  were  killed,  and  stayed  in  the 
theatre,  to  see  that  the  dances  and  games  were  continued, 
without  interruption,  to  the  end.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
whether  we  ought  to  ascribe  this  supine  and  unprecedented 
conduct  of  the  Ephori  to  their  desire  of  concealing  from  tiie 
people  the  desperate  state  in  which  their  affmrs  then  were,  or 
to  that  luxury  and  dissipation  which  had  begun  to  corrupt  even 
Sparta  itself. 

The  next  day,  in  the  morning,  the  loss  of  each  fiunily  being 
known,  the  fathers  and  relations  of  those  who  had  died  in  tiie 
batde  met  in  the  public  place,  and  saluted  and  embraced  each 
other  with  great  joy  and  serenity  in  their  looks ;  whilst  die 
others  kept  themselves  close  in  their  houses ;  or  if  necessity 
obliged  them  to  go  abroad,  it  was  with  a  sadness  and  dejection 
of  aspect,  which  sensibly  expressed  thefar  anguish  and  afflic- 
tion. That  difference  was  still  more  remaricable  in  the  women : 
grief,  silence,  tears,  distinguished  those  who  expected  the  re- 
turn of  their  sons ;  but  such  as  had  lost  their  sons  Were  seen 
hurrying  to  the  temple,  to  thank  the  gods,  and  congratulating 
each  other  upon  their  glory  and  good  fortune. 

One  great  point,  under  immediate  connderation,  was  con- 
cerning those  who  had  fled  out  of  the  batde.  Tliey  were,  by 
the  law,  in  that  case,  to  be  degraded  from  all  honour,  and 
rendered  infamous,  insomuch,  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  inter- 
marry with  them ;  they  were  to  appear  pnbHcly  in  mean  and 
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dirty  habits,  wkh  patched  and  party-coloured  garments,  and 
to  go  half  shaved ;  and  whoever  met  them  in  the  streets  might 
insult  and  beat  them,  and  they  were  not  to  make  any  resist- 
ance. This  was  so  severe  a  law,  and  sach  numbers  had  in- 
curred the  penalties  of  it,  many  of  whom  were  of  great  fa- 
milies and  interest,  that  they  apprehended  the  execution  of  it 
might  occasion  some  public  commotions ;  besides  that  these 
citizens,  such  as  they  were,  could  very  ill  be  spared  at  this 
time,  when  they  wanted  to  recruit  the  army.  Under  this 
difficulty,  they  gave  Agesilaus  a  power  even  over  the  laws,  to 
dispense  with  them,  to  abrogate  them,  or  to  enact  such  new 
ones  as  the  present  exigency  required.  He  would  not  abolish, 
or  make  any  variation  in  the  law  itself,  but  made  a  public  decla- 
ration. That  it  should  lie  dormant  for  that  single  day,  but  re- 
vive and  be  in  full  force  agam  on  the  morrow,  and  by  that  ex- 
pedient he  saved  the  citieens  from  infamy. 

So  great  a  victory  was  followed  by  instantaneous  effects : 
numbers  of  the  Grecian  states,  that  had  hitherto  remained 
neuter,  now  declared  in  favour  of  the  conquerors,  and  in- 
creased their  army  to  the  amount  of  seventy  thousand  men. 
Epaminondas  entered  Laconia  with  an  army,  the  twelfth  part 
of  which  were  not  Thebans ;  and,  finding  a  country  hitherto 
untouched  by  an  enemy,  he  ran  through  it  with  fire  and  sword, 
destroxing  and  plundering  as  far  as  the  river  Eurotas. 

The  river  was  at  that  time  very  much  swollen  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow,  and  the  Thebans  found  more  difficulty  in 
passing  it  than  they  expected,  as  well  from  the  rapidiity  as  the 
extreme  coldness  of  the  water.  As  Epaminondas  was  passing 
at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  some  of  the  Spartans  showed  him 
to  Agesilaus,  who,  after  having  attentively  considered  and 
followed  him  with  his  eyes  a  long  time,  could  not  help  crying 
out,  in  admiration  of  his  valour,  **  Oh !  the  wonder-working 
man!''  The  Theban  general,  however,  contented  himself 
with  ovemuming  the  country,  without  attempting  any  thing 
upon  Sparta,  and,  entering  Arcadia,  reinstated  it  in  all 
its  former  privileges  and  liberties.  The  Lacedasmonians  had, 
some  time  before,  strq)ped  the  harmless  natives  of  all  their 
possessions,  and  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  amongst  strangers. 
Their  country  was  equal  in  extent  to  Laconia,  and  as  fertile  as 
the  best  in  Greece,     Its  ancient  inhabitants,  who  were  dis- 
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pecaed  in  different  vegiMsof  Greece,  Italy,  and  Skaly,  on  the 
first  notice  given  tbem,  returned  with  iDcrediUe  joy,  fmimated 
by  tibe  love  of  their  country,  natumi  to  all  men ;  and  ahnost  as 
much  by  tlieir  hatred  of  the  Spartatts»  which  length  of  time 
had  only  increased.  They  built  themselves  a  city,  which,  from 
the  ancient  name,  was  called  Messene^ 

After  performing  such  signal  exploits,  Pelopidas  and  Epa- 
minondas,  the  Theban  generals,  once  more  returned  honie» 
not  to  share  the  triumphs  and  acclamations  of  their  fellow-ci- 
tisens,  but  to  answer  the  accusations  that  were  kid  against 
them ;  they  were  now  both  summoned  aa  criminalg  against  die 
state,  for  having  retained  their  posts  four  months  beyond  the 
time  limited  by  law.  This  offence  was  capital  by  the  laws  of 
Thebes;  and  those,  who  stood  up  for  the  constitution,  weie 
very  earnest  in  having  it  obsemed  with  punctualitf.  Pelo* 
pidas  was  the  first  cited  bef(»e  the  tribunal :  he  defended  him- 
self with  less  force  and  greatness  of  mind  than  was  expected 
from  a  man  of  bis  character,  by  nature  warm  and  fiery.  That 
valour,  wUch  was  haughty  and  intrepid  in  fight,  f<H:sook  him 
before  his  judges.  His  anr  and  discourse,  which  had  some*< 
tiling  timid  and  lowing,  denoted  a.  man  who  was  i^Qraid  of 
death,  and  did  not  in  the  least  incline  the  judgesan  his  favour, 
who  aeqmtted  him  not  without,  diffioulty.  Epaminondaa»  ^on 
the  contrary,  appealed  with  all  the  confidence  of  conoeious 
innocence :  instead  of  justifying  himself  he  enumerated  his 
actions ;  he  repeated,  in  haughty  terms,  in  what  manner  he 
had  ravished  Laconia,  re-established  Messenia,  and  re*<united 
Arcadia  in  one  body«  He  concluded  with  saying,  that  he 
should  die  widi  pleasure,  if  the  Thebans  would  renounce  the 
sole  glory,  of  those  actions  to  him,  and  declare  that  he  had 
done  themiby  his  own  authority,  and  without  theur  participa^ 
tioni  All  the  voices  were  in  his  favour ;  and  he  returned  fi^om 
his  trial,  as  be  used  to  return  from  battle,  with  gl<Hry  and  uni* 
versal  applause.  Such  dignity,  has  true  valour,  that  it  in  a 
manner  senses  the  admiration  of  mankind  by  force.  This  man» 
ner  of  reproaching  them  had  so  good  an  effect,  that  hit«ene* 
mies  declined  any  farther  prosecution ;.  and  he,  with  his  col- 
league, was  honouraUy  acquitted.  Hb  enemies,  how«v«r, 
jealous  of  his  glory,  with  a  design  to  afiront  him,  caused  him 
to  be  elected  the  city  scavenger ;  he  accepted  the  place  wiA 
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thanks,  and  defktted,  that,  instead  of  deriving  honour  from 
his  office^  be  would  give  it  dignity  in  his  torn. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Spartans,  stmck  with  constemi^on 
at  their,  late  defeats,  applied  to  the  Athenians  for  succour, 
who,  after  some  hesitation,  determined  to  assist  diem  wiih  a& 
their  forces ;  and  a  slight  advantaige  the  Spartans  had  gained 
over  the  Arcadians,  in  which  they  did  not  lose  a  man,  gave  a 
pnHBising  dawn  of  success.  The  Persian  king  was  also  ap-» 
plied  to  for  assistance,  in  the  confederacy  s^nst  Thebes ; 
but  Pelopidas,  undertaking  an  embassy  to  that  court,  fras* 
Irated  their  purpose,  and  induced  that  great  monarch  to  stand 
neuter. 

Thebes,  being  thus  lid  of  so  powerful  an  enemy,  bad  less 
fears  of  withstanding  .the  confederacy  of  Sparta  and  Athens; 
but  a  new  and  an  unexpected  power  was  now  growing,  up 
i^;ainst  them ;  a  power  which- was  one  day  about  to  swallow 
up  the  liberties  of  Greece,  and  give  laws  to  all  mankind. 

Some  years  before  tibis,  Jason  the  king  of  PfaeraB,  was 
chosen  general  of  the  Thessalians,  by  the  consent  of  the  peo^ 
jde ;  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  aimy  of  eight  thousand  horse^ 
and  twenty  thousand  heavy-armed  foot,  without  reckoning 
light  iufaolry:  and  might  have  undertaken  any  thing  with 
such  a  body  of  well-disciplined  and  intrepid  troops,  who  had 
an  entire  confid^ice  in*  the  valour  and  conduct  of  their  com- 
mander>  Death  prevei^ed  his  designs ;  he  was  assassinated 
by  persons,  who  had  long  bef<nre  conspired  his  destruction. 
His  two  brothers,  Polydoms  and  Poliphron,  were  substituted 
in  his  place ;  the  latter  of  whom  killed  the  other,  for  ibe  sake 
of  reigning  alone ;  and  was  soon  after  killed  himself,  by  Alex* 
andev  of  PhersB,  who  seized  the  government,  under  the  pre« 
tettce  of  revengin^the  death  of  Pdydoms  his  father.  Against 
him  Pelopidas  was  sent.  The  Tbeban  general  soon  com^ 
pe&ed  Aleaeander  to  make  submissioii  to!  him ;  and  attempted, 
by  mild  usage»  to  chmge  the  natural  brutality  of  his  diqiosi* 
tion.  But  Alexander,  long  addicted  to  a  debauched  life,  and 
possessed  of  insatiable  avarice^  secaetly  withdrew  from  aH 
oonstifaint,  eescdved  to  seize  an  opportunity  of  revenge,  it 
was  not  till  seme  time  after,  that  .this  opportunity  ofered;  for 
JPeiopidas  being  appointed  ambassador  to  Alexander,  who  wais 
jmk  that  time  at  the  head  of  a  powerfol'  army,  he« was  seized 
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up<m»  Mid  made  jniBoii^r^  oontrary  to  all  tlw4awa?of  aatkiU 
and  humanity.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Thebaas  cwnphiinnJ 
of  this  infraction  of  laws;  it  was  in  yaia  that  diey  suit  a 
powerfnl  ariny,  but  headed  by  iodiffiBient  genecals,  to  rerenge 
the  insult :  their  army  returned  without  efibct,  and  Alexander 
treated  Ms  prisoners  with  the  utmost  sererity.  It  was  left 
for  Epaminondas  to  bring  the  tyrant  to  reason.  Ent^rhig 
Thessalia,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  his  name  spread 
such  terror,  that  the  tyrant  offered  terms  of  sabmission,  and 
delivered  up  Pelopidas  from  prison. 

Pelopidas  was  scarce  freed  from  confinement,  when  he  re- 
solved to  punish  the  tyrant  for  his  perfidy  and  breach  of  faith. 
He  led  a  body  of  troopi^  against  Alexander,  to^a  place  called 
Cynooephalus,  where  a  bloody  batde  ensued,  in  which  the 
Thebans  were  victorious;  but  Pelopidas  was  unfortunately 
slain :  his  countrymen  considered  those  successes  veiy  deariy 
earned,  which  they  had  obtained  at  the  expense  of  his  life. 
The  lamentations  for  him  were  general ;  his  frmeral  was  mag- 
nificent, and  hik  praises  bouncUess.  Alexander  himself,  sooli 
after,  was  killed  by  Thebe  his  wife,  and  his  three  brothersi 
who,  long  shodced  at  his  cruelties,  had  resolved  to  rid  the 
world  of  such  a  monster.  The  accoimt  has  it,  that  he  sl^ 
eveiy  night,  guarded  by  a  dog,  in  a  chaariber  which  was  as- 
cended by  a  ladder.  Hiebe  allured  away  the  dog,  and  co- 
vered the  steps  of  the  ladder  with  wool,  to  prevent  noise ;  and 
then,  with  the  assistance  of  her  brothers,  stabbed  him  in  several 
parts  of  hk  body. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  war  between  the  Thebans  and  the 
Spartans  was  carried  on  with  unabated  vigour.  The  Theban 
troops  were  headed  by  their  favourite  general  Epaminondas ; 
those  of  Sparta  by  AgesUaus,  the  only  man  in  Ghreece,  4at 
was  thai  able  to  oppose  him. 

The  first  attempt  of  Epaminondas,  in  this  campaign,  marked 
his  great  alnlities,  and  his  skill  in  the  art  of  war.  Being  in*- 
formed  that  Agesilaus  had  begun  his  march  to  Mantinea,.aiid 
had.  left  but  few  citizens  to  drfend  Sparta,  at  home,  lie 
marched  directly  thither  by  night,  widi  a  design  to  take  the 
city  by  surprise,  as  it  had  neither  walls  nor  troops  to  defend 
it;  Imt,  luckily,  Agenlans  was  apprised  of  his  design,  mid  di»* 
patched  one  of  his  horse  to  advise  the  city  of  its  danger;  •soon 
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scfuneelyMiiarafltheiowii^  vbestbeThebsn»  ivere  seen  passing 
the  £iiJietaa»  ^and  coniog  on -against  tb&eity«  Epaminondasi 
wild  pameived  that  kis  dea^gnwas.  discoYered,  thong^t  it  in•^ 
canyi^at  ^aa  him  not  to  lalkra  withimt  smoa  attempt.  He 
therefore  made  his  troapa  adtafice,  and»  making  use  of  vatomr 
instead  of  .stratagem^  he  attacked  tha  city  at  ^weaal  quarters, 
penetiated  w  far  as  the  pnblic  place»  and  seized  that  part  of 
Spnrta,  whieb  lay  upon  the  hith^  side  c^  the  river,  Agesilaus 
made  head  everywhere,  and  defmdad  himself  with  mnch  mcMra 
valvar  than  could  be  axpected  fnnn  his  years..  He  saw  well, 
that  it  was  not  now  a  time,  as  before,  to  spare  rhjmself^  and  to 
act  only  upon  the  defisnsive ;  but  that  he  had  need  of  all  his  ' 
courage  and  intrepidi^,  and  to  %ht  with  aU  the  vigour  of 
despair.  -  His  son  Archidamus^  at  the  head  of  the  Spaxftan  , 
yoath,  bdiaved  with  incredible  valour,  wherever  the  danger 
was  greatest ;  and  with  his  smaU  troops  stopped  the  eneii^» 
and  made  head  agdttst  them  on  all. sides. 

A.  yoipig  Spartaiiy  named  Isadas,  distinguisked  himsdif  par** 
ticulady  in  this  action.  He  was  very  handsome  in  the  face^ 
perfectly  wdl  shaped,  of  an  advantageous  stature*  and  in  the 
0owec^  of  his  youth ;  he  had  neither  armour  nor  clothes  upon  - 
his  'body*  which  shone  with  oil ;  he  held  a  spear  in  one  hand^ 
and  «a  smard  in  the  other.  In  this  condition  he  quitted  hm 
hoase>  with  the  utmoiit  eagerness;  and,  breaking  thnnigb  thie 
prasa  of  the  Spartans  that  fought,  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
enemi^,  gave  mortal  wounds  at  every  blow,  and  laid  aflat  his 
feet  who  o^>osed  him,  without  receiving  any  hurt  himself* 
Whediiw  the  enemy  were  dismayed  at  so  astonishing- a  sight,  or 
whether^  says  Hutarch,  the  gods  took  pleasmre  in  preserving 
him  iqpon  account  of  his  extraordinary  Talour,*  remains  a  ques^ 
tion.  It  is  said,  the  Ephori  decreed  him  a  crown  alter  the 
battle,  in  honour  of  his  exploits;  but  afterwards  fined  Urn  a 
tfaouaaod  drachmas,  for  havinir  exposed  himsdf  to  so  great  a 
d«g«r  without  arm.. 

Epaminopdas»  thus  failing  ia  kis  design,  was  resdved,  be- 
fore le  laid  down  his  command,  which  was  near  expking,  to 
endeavour  to  effect  something  thaj;  might  compensate  for  his 
failure.  In  order  to  protect  Sparta^  Agesilaus  had  withdrawn 
pn  tjbe  troops  from  Mantinea:  tbither,  therefore,  Epaimnondas 
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reftblvM  Ho  1)end  his  ootiftse.  Bdin^  delei^iyiifed  to  fiHadk  tte 
town,  lie  dispatelied  a  trodpof  borde-to  view  ite  aitnatiOD/ and 
to  elear  the  field*  of  str^glers.  BUt  j«iM  h^((M  Aey  hM 
re^faed  If  antinea,  an  army  ^  six  thooBaad  AAenian  aictffidries 
arrived  by  sea»  who»  withotft  taking  any  i^fresfament  eifter  %d 
tteir  men  or  beMrses,  rushed- oiit  ^tiiout  the  dty,  atid  attacliiM 
imd  defeated  the  Thdbffili  horse.  -  In  the  mean  time,  Bpoitd- 
nondas  was  advan<»ng  wfiAi  hb  whole  'tihay,  witti  fbe  en^tdy 
dose  upon  his  rear.'  Finding  it  impoorfUe  to  accon^iitfa  hk 
purpose,  b^lbre  he  wiis  oveitaken,  hib  determmed  to  haUf  and 
give  them  battle*  He  <bad  now  got  wil^  a  riiort  way  of 
tibe  town,  which  has  faiafl 'the  honour  of  giving  its  name  to  the 
cohfiict  of  that  day;  a  conflict  the  most  8tden<fid,  and  be^ 
contested,  that  ever  figured  in  ^ehistoiyof  any  counttyi " 

The  Greeks  had  nevefr  fought  amoi^'theitisdves  witik  mc(r& 
numerous  armies ;  tine  IiAcedaBmoniatis  consisted  of  more  titulA 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse;  the  Thebani 
of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  thiee  tfaousflnd  horse.  ITpon'the 
right  wing  of  the  former^  the  ^antineans,  Arcdifians,  ^and 
Lacedcemonians,  were  posted  in  one  fiitte;  the  Eleans  and 
Ach»£ms,  who  were  die  weiikeet  of  their  troops,  had  the  cen-* 
tre;  and  the  Athenians  alone^  composed  the  left  wing.  In 
the  other  a)rmy,  the  Thebans  and  Areadiaiks  were  on  tltc^^eft, 
the  Argives  on  the  right,  and  flie  dther  allies  in  the  cdhtt^': 
the  cavalry  on  each  side  were  disposed  in  the  wings*.  -  ■' 

litie  Theban  general  marched  in  the  same  brdeir  of  bttttlb 
in  which  lie  intended  to  fight,  that  he  might  not  be  obBged, 
when  be  came  np  with  the  enemy,  to  tose,  in  diiposirig  otl&i 
estmy,  a  precious  time,  which  could  not  be  recovered. 

He  did  not  march  directly,  and  with  his  firont  to  the  enei^y^ 
but  in  a  cohmm  upon  the  hills,  witb  his  left  wing  foremost,  aa 
If  he  did  not  intend  to  fight  that  day.  When  he  was  over- 
against  ihem,  at  a-  quarter  of  a  league's  distance,  he  made'iho 
troops  halt,  and  hiy  down  their  arms,  as  if  he  designed  to 
encamp  there.  The  enemy,  in  effect,  were  deceived  by  QSb 
stand :  and,  reckoning  no  longer  upon  a  battle,  they  qmt^d 
tbeir  arms,  dispersed  tbemselves  about  the  camp,  and  sufered 
that  ardour,  to  be  extinguished,  which  a  near  approach  of  a 
battle  is  wont  to  kindle  in  the  hearts  of  soldieins. 

Bpominondas,  howeveri  by  suddenly  wheeling  his  troqps  to 
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'><^lmfi<SG«i' ib  fttladL  in  -a  {M)iiit  ike  LacedbnidlKatt  )Aflkn:% 
^9^h^^bytftefl^veiitedit»h0thadlaiade,  fbcedit diif^efl^w  He 
ordered  the  centre  and  right  yurittg  ^t'kk  uhkfiif^^cnn^fe&f 
^ow;  and  to  lialt  ikfoftf  thei^<eaihe  np  vitfa  tbe  6&enrf,ft  that 
%e  nfigM*  ii««'  hdbsard  the  ev<^  0f 'thehlrtde  apodi  ttMps'isf 
>M^he4ida^gr«aJllf(^iil{olL  r  ;  Sr.  ;  ..{ 

*  '  He  erpected-  to  d^dde  tte  vki&rf  by  that  body 'of  cfaoflA 
%^ops  -whi^h'  ha  coiimnnded  in 'penxyn,  toid  nliiBh  he-  1M. 
formed  into  a  column  to^  attatk'  the  enemy  itt  a  M^edge*'!^ 
points ''fleassared  himiieff;  ^hatifhe  cdtAd  pemetrfate  tife 
*Iia^d«^0lUan  phalanx^  in  i^4iS6h  the  ^tfemy's  prineipal force 
^ndhsted^  he  should  not  find'it  ^Mfeult  to  rout  the  rest  of  Hik 
army,'  by  ehai|;iBg  upon  the  right  ^md  teft  with  his  Ti'ctoriotm 
troops.     •   •'  •  ;     •. .    M    f  -  <..     ;i, 

^  ^But  that  he  mig^t  pl^Tetit  (lie  Aihtfiaam  in  tte  l^NiKng 
from  t»5ttiBg  to  the  support  of  tfaeunrigfat  against  hiftiiitetided 
Bttstoi,  he  made'  a  ^taehment'^of  Ifisii&rse  and  foot  ctd^aao^ 
mit  of-tiie^'lino;  and  |]losled  th^mnp^ii' a?  rising  gvound,  ih 
rekdinesflPto^flattk  the  AtheniMs;  as  'Wtell  as»ta  cover  his  rigUt 
cMd'to  aMrni'them,  smd  give  them  reason  to  apprehend  beii^ 
talifen  in  fleoik  and  rear  themselves^  if  Aey  advanced  to'  siistaih 
'Hiei*  right. '       ■       •  i      ;        '       ;      r 

*  ^Alter  having  diikposed  Ins  whole  army  in  tfaisnanner,  be 
flAoved'  on  io  "chaigvi  the  enemy  with  the  #hoIo  we^ht  of  Ub 
T^olimnr.  'They  nv^sre  i^tmngely  surprised-^haii'tiiey  saw  *Splr- 
nnnondas  advance  towards  them  in  this  order,  and  resomeii 
^eir  'aims,  bridled  their  houses,  and  made^  aH  fte  hai^i9  Aey 
could  to  thdir*iranks. 

Whilst  Epaminon^tes  marchod  against  Ae  ememy,  the  eft- 
^witj  {tkht  covered  Us  flank  on  the  teft,  the  best  at  that  time 
in  Greece,  entirely  composed  of  Thebans  and  ThessalkudS,  had 
iHrders  to  attack  the  eHemy^s  horse.  The*  Theban  genetd, 
'whom  notlnng  escaped,  had  artAxUy  bestowed' bow-men,  slii^ 
ers,  and  dart-men,  in  the  intervals  of  his  horse,  in  order  ib 
t»egin  the  disorders  of  the  etiemy's  cavalry,  by  a  premus-  dia- 
4?harge  of  a  shower  of  arrows,  stones,  and  ^velins  upon  tiieni. 

r2 


(Mi  jiirraftir  op  oKBBoa* 

^Hm  odier  anny  hdl  negjUcted  ti>  tika  Ihe  «iine.  praenitiM; 
Jtodliad  beea  gnlty  <rf'aiiodMr  fiuplt,  noi  laps  ooBiiiiteraMe,  in 
gifuigp  as  miiidi  depth  to  tho^jfOMiiouM  if  tbcgr  li|4  been  m 
pkalanx.  By  this  meaai  tbeir  Imtsq  ipere.inef||iabV»./(^  ^up* 
feitiiig  loag"die  ehaige  of  4lie  IMimf.  AAw  b^iving  jpfMl# 
sevend  loeffiMtwd  attacks,  vitii  great  kiM^  tb^  weipe^  oblqied 
to  «6lfae  befaind  ^w  infui^. . 

In  tbe  mean  time  BpaminniHiaft,  witb  his-body  of  foot,  bud 
ducgied'die  LaeedRmimian  phalamr,  .Tb9  Iroppd*  fought  on 
both  sides  with  incredible  ardonr,  both  the  ThebaQsaod  I#9fi^ 
lliBflioiiianB  being  resolved  to  perish;  mther  tt^m  yield  the 
glory  #f  arms  to  their  rivals.  Tbay  began  fighting  with  tb^ 
qiean;  but  these  bdmg  soon  brcAen  in  the  fury  of  the  ^nib«4i 
lliey  doDTged  eaoh  other  swoid  in  band.  The  resistance  W9^ 
eqttally  obstinate,  a»d  tbe  sbog^r  very  great  on  both  sides. 
The  troops  despinng  danger,  and  desiring  only  to  distingnisb 
Hiemselvies  by  the  greatness  of  thm  .aotions,  chose  rather  to 
die  in  their  ranks  than  to  lose  a  step  of  their  ground. 

The  ftnioas  slanghter  on  both  sides  having  conliniied  a  great 
while,  withont  the  vistolry  indtnjng  to  either*  £paniinonda%  to 
force  it  to  declare  for  him,  thotogbt  it  his  dinty  to  make  an  ^^e* 
traovdinuy  effort  in  peiBon,  withont  regard  to  thedanges  of 
his  own  life.  He  formed,  therefore,  a  troop  of  tl^  bravest 
end  most  detenmm^  about  him,  md,  putting  fainsetf  i^t  die 
iiead  of  them,'Biade  a  vigon>us  diarge  upon  tbe  eneppqr,,  whfay 
the  batde  was  most  warm,  and  wounded  the  gen^pral  pf  the 
'Ijaoedsuttonians  witli  the  fiM  javelin  be  tlurew^  Thi^  ttpq^ 
hf  his  example,  having  wounded  or  kSled  all  that  8tpp4  jo 
4heir  way,  broke  .and  penelmted  the  phahuuc.  The  J^i^der 
iBMnians,  dismayed  by  the  pres^ouoe  of  Epaminondaf^  ao^pvq^ 
^powered  by  the  weight  of  tbiitintrepi4  ipart^^t  were  indiic^d.,^ 
pm  grounds  Tbe  gross  of  the  Theban  tropp^  ,m^matec|  bj 
their  general  ezaaq»le  and  suooeas,  drove  ba^k  the  ^wmj 
wpon^'his  ri|^  and  left,  end  made  great  daughter  jof  them. 
3htl  some  troops  of  the  Spartans^  p^^ceiving  that  EpanunQ% 
.tdas  abandoned  ibimsslf  too  much  to.  bis  ardour^  suddenlgr  ralf 
-lied,  and,  retnamigta  the fi^t,  diasged  bim  widi  asbpirer  ^ 
javelins.  Whilst  he  kept  off  part  of  those  df^rts,  shfi]]nc4 
-some  of  them» '  fenced  ctfoth^^s,  and  was  fightmgwith  the 
jnost  buKoic  vnbar,  to  amure  the  Yhiory  to  biff  anny,  a  Sparr 
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Ian;  named  GaHicnitM,  gaye*  ham  a  laoital  wound  "mkk'M  jmth' 
Uti  in  hb  breast,  across  bis  cvitem*  The- wood  of  the  javefin. 
Heiiig  broke  off,  and  the  iron 'iMadcostmaiDg  in  Ik^^wwrni^ 
ike  torment  was  insnpportaUe,  aad  bsi  ML  umliediately*  Thq 
battfe  began  around  him  wiA  new.  Aay ; /te  one  side  jumg 
tbrnr  utmost  endeairoiirB^io  take  hiai  alive»  iaMl>  the  othw  ta 
save  him.  The  Thebans  gamed  their.  iM>int  at  last,  and  eaiwl 
him  off,  after  baviog  "pot  the- enemy  to  tlif^  . 

After  Several  diflferent  movements  and  alteniiate  losses  and 
disadvantages,  the  troops  on  both  sides  stood  still  and  rested 
upon  their  aorms ;  and  the  trumpets  of  the  two  annies>  eaif 
by  consent,  sdunded  the  retreat  at  the  same  time*  Badi  f^rtf 
prettended  to  the  victory,  and  erected  a  trophy ;  the  Thabam^ 
because  they  had  d^eated  the  right  wing,  and  eeoiaiMd 
mastem  of  the  fidd  of  battle;  the  Ath^uans,  beoause  they 
had  cut  Ihe  g»ieEal's  detachment  in  pieces^  aad  ftom  thk 
point  of  h<mour,  both  sides  at  first  refused  to  ask  leave  to  buigF 
their  dead ;  wfateh,  with  the  ancients,  was  coafiMsing  their  d€h 
fbat  The  Lacechemonians,  however^  sent  first  to  demiind 
tihat  permission ;  after  which  the  rest  had  no  thoughts  bnt  <3^ 
paying  the  last  daties  to  the  slain.  .      i 

In  tfiemean  lime,  Epammondas  had  been  cairied  into  tho 
eamp.  The  surgeons,  after  having -examined  the  wound,  dot 
^kored,  that  he  would  expire  as  soon  as  the  head  o£  tfaci  dairt 
Was' drawn  out  of  it.  .  Those  werda  gsrfe  idl  that  were  present 
the  utmost  sorrow  and  affietion»  udm  wmre  ineonsobUe  cm 
seeing  so  great  a  man  on  die  point  of  expiiing»  Forhim*  Hm 
only  concern  he  expressed  was  about  his  anast  and  the  fatevof 
Aelmtile.  When  they  showed  him  his  shidd,  aud.asaared 
Inm  diat^he  Thebans  had  gained  Ae  victory^  tanung  towaids 
his  fKiMids  with  a  caka  and  serene  air,-^'^  All  tben.ia  wett«'* 
said  he !  'and  sodn*  after,  upon  ^bawii]^  the  head  of  the  j^iineSn 
oat  of  lus  body,  he  eifpired  in  the  aims  of  vietoi^..  , 

•As  the  glory  of  Thebes  rose  with  Epaminbnd$s>  sA  it  fell 
witii  IKni ;  1^  he  is,  p^haps,  the  only  instance  of  ane  maak 
being  able  to  inspire^ bis  country  wkhmjiilaay  gksry,  and  ksid 
it  tcr  conquest,  i^tfaout  hsiTOig  had  a  pndecessor^  orilMtkig 
an 'imitator' of  his  example^  .  .  ,      ,      .  ., . 

The  batde  of  M an^ea  wns  the  greatest,  that  over.jvi^as 
fought  1)y  .Grecians  agaihst*  Grecians;  the  wUe  stiMlgtbunf 
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1)ii^eoMi^i)biog'drinmiHi(l,  «Ui  raogoi'aiMiodDng  4o.tlMir 
jBdfe#iait'kklef«fl«s ;  tuid'  it  war  fingly;  with  an  ohstititi^eqiiiil 

ShMecei'  and  thia  mttit  of  oo«ne  have  fanm  tiraMfattied  tortkit 
1lidMu[i»«{M^dieV'T]iA^  i£tlm3ic  had  liot  ioal  A«  finite  q$ 
it^by^edeallv^f  tbeiitgaiMrdy  wha  waatllia^iairi.oCfaUftheil/ 
MmMAs  alkI'dMgm*  ThaiUastdt  ^HrtiiriK  hapes^.and  p«^ 
oat  their  stidden  Uaae  <of  poirar  ahnoat  .«■  boob  as  Jt  vaa 
ktedled;  'HoW€f9et,  fhejr  did  not  preMntljr  giw  np  Aajr  pre- 
teBidons;  they  w^elw  still  raBlc#d  amoafp  the  l^adiiig  ^tates*^ 
and  laiade  i^verd  further  stmgglea;  batiAey  mfge  Umt  aad 
iiteff^K)tua),  and  imcfa  as  if«re  rath^  for  lifeiaad  bekigp  than' 
foir  superiority  ^aod  donrimon;^  A  peaoe^  tharefinre*  waa-pmt 
^on&i,  nAich  was  ratified- by  aU  the  staiea  of  Graeee,  .^Baopi 
Sparta ;  Ae oondMons  of  wUch  w«ie»  thateveiy «tate  riiowM 
niflSntain  wliaft  thoy  poasetted^  aad  hoU  it  mdepeodent  oi  dogr 
ofther  fK)W^«  i      •   '    •  »  fl  ■  »  :iii«  *• 

A  -state  of  repose  fidfewed  this  peaee^  in  whsrhtbeiSifidaai 
powers  seemed  to  slacken 'from  their  fenser  animoaitias ;  aad 
if  we'  except  •  an  expecKtioii  under  AgpesiiaQS!  into  -Egiplt 
whither  he  went  to  assist  TachoB,  who  had  lOBwped  thatlasg* 
&(mi,  tiiere  was  littte'do»a  for  sereml  yeaoi  fioMowa^.     i  vt 

It  will  he  ptopeOT'lo  gire  afifaortaccount  of  that  coqiedilbiu 
1%ehos,  barring  usmped^  the  sufwene  power  in  £g]q^  appfied 
to  Agesiteiis  ibr  aid  against^the  Pbndan  king,  mth  wboiRL^htf 
WHs  at  war.'  Agefiilaasv'  ihroagh  amrioe,  *aniL  4ihe.  hope  of  bof- 
hig  prefehred  to  the  <^ef  ^naammdy  readily  ocNBpUod;  as^ 
suring  the  Spartans^  that  nothing  but  tfe  interest  of  hb  oowf. 
ity  cottld  iMM^e^indMced' him  to  g^  into  thd.searYiae  of.a  fieMigia 
prince.  Bekig-  airived  in  Bgypt^  all  were*  aaiioitt^  ttn  ^ei« 
man'  Who  liad  acquired  so  splttidid  a  wpatatiop;  Acconling^ 
gipeiit'teiiUitiides^«f  every' denomination^  ioehed  t^tboplaoe: 
where  he  was:  'but  howmiM^  were-Aey  aatomslied^i when^ 
knteftd  of  an  elegant,  por%  figne^  they  finmd  •  litde;  «ld 
man,  of  mean  appearance^  lying  onAe  giasa^  with  his  dothea 
threhd-bare>  and  his  hau<  nncoiibed !  Thej  veto  ^iU  mona 
itMok,  upon  Am  offering  him  pnsents  of  peiAintios'  and  -otbar 
Egyptian  luxuries :  **  Give  these  things^*-  he  aaid»  **  to*  ngr 
Helots:  Spartan  freemen  know  not  liow  to  use  thenj."-  >  He 
was^fett^from  meeting  wkbthat  scMrt  of  treatment  Aom  Twhoc^ 


,he  lmd*i^0iiloii  la'^xpeet.  hatotA  of  nukiog  Hat  emo^^ 
vmnderM^^Ui^,  tk»t'finme^wo\AA  allow  faim  no  eomoaiid  but 
diat  of  the  ineroctEMiries.  Age^ikiii8>  of  course^  became  dissf^* 
td€MdfUpTmikm^'  tmAj<mMwiAi  Neetonebus^  his  nepkewjf 
wjbo  hud  GomiiieBced'  hostiH^s  a^aimt  Um*  l^eusbos  w^  soMf 
drh^eo'OQt*  of^Ae'loaifdoHr^  NectaDefaiui^did  not,  hinreveiv 
ei^oy  akng^ttatifiiSlitj;  for  h&  bod  htttdfy  been  ptodaimcfA 
k^,  wbenanothei:  comfe&tat  siasAng  up,  Egypt;  was  ag«i» 
ia  aroisw  '  -NeotanelMn  ttidrAgesiltat  wem  obiig^  to  totify 
thcanselyw  with  theur  tnM^s.  The.  conduct  of'  A^eoSaaes' 
darii^  tiiB  HMge,  iavimeh  sxtdJied;  fiy^hkr  advice  a^moeeai^ 
M  aaU^was  soade/  aUd.NexiltaebiiftpeaoeaiUy  seated- on  ike 
tfaraae.  bifXetam  fiov-  im  gredt  s^rmesy  tbe  Spaitan  jUng 
was  r^resented  wkh.two.faBadred  .and  tirirly  tatents-  of  idver, 
and  treated  widi  every  mark  of  gratitude  and^respect.  In  re^ 
tMoiiig  home,  the  enstibg  winter,  he  was  driven  into  the  h»« 
ven  of  MtneiAod,  wfaioh  lies  upon  a  desert  spot  of  Africa^ 
wbere  ha  uNs  attacked  with  an  acntedisease,  and  cairied  oiv 
being  npmidft'of  eighty  years  of  age,  forty  of  wUeh  he  had 
bemkii^. 

' .  The  cdiaraolor  ef  AgesSans  was  coraponnded  of  a  vaiiely  of 
very  opposite  qualities.  Against  his  pretensions  to  the  regal 
pow^r  th^e  were  very  strong^prqiidiees,  both  with  regard  tahis 
fmemtkf  Md  hisiaterMt  in  the  «tate:  the  fiinsthe  conquered  by 
his  good  huntonr ;  the  second  by  die  assAtance  of  his  friend 
Lysaadcr.  He  was  so  fnBy  oonvinoed  of  the  meanness-^f  hi| 
appeaHOMtt^  that  he  nevev:  would  allow  any  statae  of  hun  to 
M  eaecdedduiring  his  life4tiaie ;-  and  he  entreated  fheSpaiitfHM 
tbatrthey  wbuidi erect  none  after  his  death*.  He  alwi^s  paid 
tiie  tttBH>strd€dGMreDe6  and  respect  r  to  flie  senate,  and  to  the 
Mpban^  die  conseqneoce  of  whicb  was,  that  he  was  endbled 
io'oarrjr^lhlBjdbiigns^  by  Aesb  aequisiMons  to  the  prerogative. 
1^  was 'lenMriiaible  lor  his.  abstinenee  and  continence ;  ad^ 
Ifeezu^  i^iigidlji  toithe  ancient  Spitrtan  mode  of  plainness  and 
iMg&6tfi  'He i#Hs 'capable  of  fendmmg  inuaensei fatigue  and 
|Mdn.  i  Hisyinoeommon  affiaslionfor  UrcUldren  made  a  ^troilg 
JfentttrbtfinThis  ^ehavaoter.  .Afriend  baring  fi»aid  him  ridhig 
wftfa'theiiit  OB  a  hobfay«<hor8e,  eiyvessed  some  surprise;  oh 
-wbkk  bc'said^  **  Don't  saya  wdid  of  it>  .till  you  hecome  a 
iadMBV  yoauaelfi'^    He  .was  m  a  Ingb  degree  hnm&na  and  g^M^ 
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rout  to  Ub  eiieiiiies ;  eanly  tcfrgMng  th«lr  oflbnees  or  debfir^ 
and  never  taking  the  smalletft  advantage  of  th^  diAtless  or 
necessities.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  iras  by  much  too  pala- 
tial to  Us  friends,  in  whom  he  seldom  coaM  diacoter  any  tlrittg 
worthy  of  blame*  His  wovda  to  Ae  pnaoe  of  Catta  ar^*  wotttiy 
of  being  remembered  :^^**  It  Nioias  be  innocent,  aeqmt  him 
mk  account  of  his  innocence-;  if  gnHty,  acqoit  him  »n  my  «e- 
«oant:  at  any  event,  let  him  be  aoqiritted/'  It  was  tbe  uia- 
fortwie  of  his  conntry,  that  the  impetuosity  and  ambition  of 
his  youth  degenefnted,  when  he  grew  old,  into  obsliMey  and 
perveraeness.  The  effect  of  that  change  was,  that  he  some- 
times rendered  his  country  unhappy,  by  et^fi^ging  in  entw- 
prises  to  which  the  senate  had  consented  with  relactaiiee. 
He  had  one  peculiar  method  of  deeei?inghis  enendea*  When 
abont  to  enter  upon  a  march,  lie  took  care  to  pvUish  a  tme 
account  of  his  intended  route,  and  time  of  marofaing ;  hj  which 
he  generally  had  the  fdeasure  of  hearing  that  they  had  noted 
(m  a  different  day,  and  had  taken  a  different  road  from  llmt 
wUcb.they  wished  to  take*  So  Ugh  was  his  fimie  for  ttHitsary 
prowess,  that  the  Spartans  appointed  bun  not  only  to  be  tksnr 
general,  but  their  admind :  a  mark  of  hononr  never  ecofetted 
<m  any  otbmr  commander. 

.  The  AAenians,  iriien  they  found  themselves  deliverad'ftmi 
lum  (^paminondas)  who  kept  vp  their  emndation,  gvew  tttdb- 
lent  wd  resMSs,  and  abandoned  themsehies  to  Aeir  eiM'and 
pleasure,  beii^  wholly  taken  up  with  shows,  sports,  and'feaii* 
vals.  They  were  naturally  too  much  addicted  to  theie>mifase- 
nients ;  and  they  had  formerly  been  encouraged  in  ihmtp  hj 
Perioles,  who  knew  how  to  lead  tfaem  by  their  inoUnatidiis, 
and  who  took  this  method  to  ingratiate  himseUv  and  to  tttrart 
them  from  inspeotmg  too  narrowly  into  his  adtnii^tsatien. 
But  they  now  carried  their  divevsions  to  a  much  faigiier.piteh 
of  axtnavagaace ;  they  had  such  a  passion  for  the  stagoi'  tihat 
it.stifled  ia.them  all  «lfaer  (hongbls^  either  of  bnamesscor  of 
gjory :  in  short,  the  decorationB  and  other  charge  atteiullng 
^  tiieatre  were  so  exccsflve,  that  Plntareh  says^  f*  It  cost 
more  to  represent  some  of  the  foauraa  pieeufr  of  SephoehMaaad 
•Euripides,  than  it  had  done  to.  carry  on  the.war  agaittst  die 
l>arbarians."  And,  in  order  to  support  this  chaig)^  tbey  seised 
4ipoo  the  fond  which  bad  been  set  apart  for  ijie  war,  uMi.  a 
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yMldl»4oiv«poib.p«lii  of  death,  ererta  adTkethe  qiilljing  <X 
it  to  iiQy.ofhftFipivpo9e.  They  not  only  MTened  this  deai^e^ 
bat  wait  as  fi»  the  «ther  way»  arahk^  it  death,  to  propose  ikm 
lealoiiBg  the  food  tothefaaestorwhiohit  had:beeBtbefoae  ap* 
pmpnatiad,  mdor  die  same  penaltiea;  By  divertii^  the  coim^ 
of  the  supplies  in  so  eoLtraoiidiiKiry  aniaBser,  aad  eniedam*: 
mg  Aft  idle.citifleiis  at  the  expease  of  the  scddier  and  the 
aHuiaen  they- seemed  to  have  no  remsEuns  of 'that  spirit  •  and 
ig^ttr.wfaicbithey  hadexecled  in  the  Pezsiaii  wars^  when  they 
demoj^bed  their  houses  to  fiimish  out  a  nary ;  and  wben  the 
women  stoned  a  man  to  death,  who  proposed  to  appease  the 
Great  King  (as  he  was  called)  by  paying  tribute  and  doing 
hosaaffe* 

In  this  general  remissness,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
tiieir  alhes  woidd  treat  them  with  the  respect  they  demanded. 
Most  of  the  states,  that  had  hitherto  been  i^  ^    ^  r   q^us 
alliance  with  them,  and  had  found  security  un-      •    *    • 
der  their  protection,  took  up  arms  agmnst  them.    In  reducing 
tfaesoy  Ghabriaa,  Iphk^rates,  and  Timotheus,  gamed  great  repu- 
tation, and  are  supposed  to  have  been  consummate  generak ; 
bat  tlieir  successes  are  too  minute  to  rank  th^n  among  the 
class  of  eminent  commanders ;  and,  whaterer  their  skiH  might 
jbaire  been,  tb&te  was  wanted  a  great  occasion  for  its  display. 
This  war  was  opened  with  the  riege  of  €hio,  in  which  the 
:  Athewans  were  repulsed ;  and  Chdmas,  unwillii^  to  diandon 
his  measel,  preferred  death  to  flight    The  siege  of  Bymstium 
&Uowed ;  before  which  the  fleets  ci  the  contending  powers 
frm^  dii|>ersed  hy  a  storm:  in  consequence  of  whidh  the 
Athenian  generals  w«re  recalled.    Timodieus  was  fined  a 
:  gveat  sum,  but  belihg  too  poor  to  pay,  he  went  into  voluntary 
banishment    Iphicrates  was  abo  obliged  to  answer  for  him- 
,>  sdf,  bat  got  off  by  his  ek)qu^rice ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
•  adairs  of  Athms  succeeded  but  ill  under  the  guidance  of 
(%aris,  who  was  left  sole  commander.    A  peace  was  con- 
iteded ;  wkordby  every  city  and  people  were  left  to  the  fidl 
^oymeiit  of  dieir  liberty,  and  thus  the  war  of  the  alfies 
ended,  after  having  continued  three  years. 

Daring  these  transactions,   a  power  was  growing  up  in 
Greece,  hi^rto  unobserved,  but  now  too  conspicuous  and 
to  be  overlooked  in  the  general  picture :  this  was 
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that  of  the  M aeedomans ;  apeiqile  bithoitoobflMir^  «iid<ni'« 
manner  bofbavow ;  and  who,  though  wariike  and  hardy,  had 
nerer  ]pet  pvasamed'  to  inttanoddle  inithe-affawi  of  GioeoeJ 
Bntnoar,  mwA  iiiniianniiBiiiiw ooncaiiq^ lo  wiio thai' fieaa 
that  obaoarity,  and  to  hunifi»  than  m  meaattoa^  rWhkh^  bjt 
degvees,  Mfioaght  »tiioiongh  ohange  m  the  atate  of  €hreec«« 
Rwffl  be  neaaaHffjr,  thenCwe/  to  begin  wkfa.a  short*  aooomH 
af<tfadr<po#apfeaid  angina  befae  m6  enter  mto'a'dalail'  of  that 
oongpiawms  |»art"whiBh  they  aftonnarda  performed  on  the 
tbsatre  of  the  woiU« 
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CHAPTER  XIII.  ' 

.......  ■  f. 

MMQU  f»«  HIEVil  TO  TH9,  0JU7H  OF  PfilUP^  KING  Oir 

MAOBDON. 

Thb  people  of  Haqedoo  weie  hitherto  considered  as  maki^ 
BO  part  of  the  Gredum  confed^^oy ;  they  were  looked  upon 
as  forei^^ers ;  a»  meA,  iii>  a  measure,  semi-harbaroiis ;  who 
boasted,  indeed,  of*  taking  their  ori§^  from  the  Greeks, 
but  who  hitherto, noitbei: possessed  their  pcAteness,  noraijoyed 
their  fiseedom.;  they  had  tittle  or  no  intercourse  with  their 
moth^'tOonntEy  ;  they  had  conixaeted  the.hdbits  and  manners' 
of  the  natives*  where  they  w^e  settled,  and  from  thence  they 
were  tceetod  with  similar  disrespect* 

.The  first  king,  who  is  mentioned  with  any  degiee  of  certainty 
to  have  r^gned  in  Macedonia,  was  Caranns,  by  birth  an 
Argiye,«iid  said  to  be  the  sixteenth  in  descent  fyom  Hefcnles^ 
Itwa^npon  this  foundation  that  PhSip  afterwards  grounded 
his  pretensions  to  be  ai  tfaeraoe  of  Hercules,,  aadassomed  to 
himself  divine  honours.  CaranuAis  commonly  leputed  to  heure 
led  forth  a  bodyof  hiscomitrymen^by  the  advioeof  the-orade,. 
into  those. parts  where  he  settled,  and  ma^  himself  king* 
(/aranus  having,  according  to  the  general  account,  reigned^ 
twenty^^eight  .years,  the  succession  was. continued  after  Inm  to 
the  times  we  are  now  treating  of*.  But  there  is  very  little 
^fwtik  notiee  recorded  of  these  kii^,  they  being  generally 
emidoyed  in  defeadiUig  themselves  against  the  incursions  o£ 
ttifiirtBoigUbours ;  and  as  to  their  domestic  afTairs,.  th^y  werei 
remmik^iUe  only  fox  the  .frequent  murders  and  usurpationg. 
wJbieh  happened  in  the  royal  family. 

^JQiyntas,  father  of  Phitip,  h^gaa  to  reign  the  third  year,  of, 
tl^^mnety-sixtb  Olympiad.  Having  the  very  year.afler  been 
wannly  attacked  by  the  lUyrians,  and  diqpiossessed  of  a  great, 
pprt  .of  ins  kingdom^  which  he  thought  it  scarcely  possible  for 
hioit  eiE$i>  to  reeover4igain)  be  addressed  himseb^  to  the  Olyn-* 
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Aians ;  and  in  order  to  engage  them  tke  more  ftraif  in  lot  fa« 

terest,  he  had  g^ven  up  to  diem  a  considevable  tract  of  lawl 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  city.    He  was  rattored  to  the 

throne  by  ihe  Thessatiana ;  tipon  wkioh  be  was  d^nrona'  «f  le^ 

suming  the  possession  of  the  lands,  which  nodung  bat  the  Sk 

situation  of  his  aflbirs  had  obliged  him  to  resign  to  the  OljiK 

(hians.    This  occasioned  a  war ;  but  Amyntaa  not  facing  itmng 

el^ou^  to  niak^  h<tod  sii%))r  agaiaat  so*poweiftd  a  |il9#pb»  the^ 

Greeks,  and  the  Athenians  in  partioular,  sent  him  aneeonmr 

and  enabled  him  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  OiynthioBa^  wlio 

threatened  him  with  a' -totsd  «nd  sudden  raio^  .^    .   i 

'  Amyntsis  £ed,  after  having  i^igned  tw^nty^four  yeani.  « ti^* 

left  three  legitimate  ciiihlren ;  namely,  Aleatander,  PctdicdM^ 

and  Philip.    Alexander,  the  eldest  son,  reigned  butt  one  yoar.^ 

l^erdici^as,  thie  second  brother,  was  opposed  fay  Paiiwafini,> 

tfie  Lacedsemonian,  who  began  by  ^ekiag  some  JbrtMsaes; 

but,  by  the  assistance  of  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian  gmi^nd^'the 

usurper  was  expelled,  and  Perdiccas,  -the  lawftd  -sovereign; 

confirmed  on  Ihe  throne.     He  did  not,  however,  lottgVobti^M 

in  tranquillity.    Ptolemy,  a  natural  son  of  Amyiitas,  Itid  dirinr 

to  the  crown,  and  disputed  his  title ;  whidi,  by  mutual  consent/ 

was  referred  to  Pelopidas,  the  Theban,  a  man  iMch  revered 

both  for  his  probity  and  his  valour.    Pelopidas  detenmned'itf 

fifvdur  of  Perdiccas;  and,  having  jtkdg^lt  necessiay  tb'liiktf 

pledges  on  both  ddes,  in  ordier  to  oblige  Ihe  two  eompetflMiV' 

tb  observe  the  articles  of  the  treaty  accepted  by  them,  amittig^ 

other  hostages,  he  carried  PfaiKp  wifti  him  to  Thebes,-  w4MinK 

he  resided  several  years.     He  was*  then  ted  yeiffS  iff  ^€^i 

Etirydice,  at  her  leaving  this  much4o'red  son,  ^mm&y^^ 

sought  Pelopidas  to  procure  him  an  education  woi^y  W  W 

birth,  and  of  the  city  to  which  he  was  going  «tk  hosftig^/ 

P6l6pidas  placed  him  with  Epaminondas;  v/h&  had  a  celMiM^ 

Pjrthagorean  philosopher  in  his  house  for  tke  ^ducallion  «tf  4M 

9tm.    Philip  improved  greatly  by  th^  ihsfiractidtis  of 'Ifii^fM^ 

ceptor,  and  much  more  by  those  of  ]|^amihotidas,'  undiM^Wlk>d# 

be  undoubtedly  made  some  campaigns,  thbu^b  no  ffi^ntSbtt-nf 

itfade  of  liiem.     He  could  not  possibly  have  had  a  nh^re^ex- 

cellent  master,  whether  f6r  war  or  the  conduct  of  Bfet^ib** 

this  iflustrious  Thebto  was,  at  the  satite  tintie  that  h^  wdb  a 

warrii^,  a  very  great  fihtlosopher ;  that  is  to  ^;  «  wis«e  aUriP 
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^rktaom-muk.  FhiKp  mis  veiy  proud  <^  beiog  hk  itnpU^  an^ 
ftoposed  Ittil  as  a  iBodd  to  himself;  mastluqppyy  ^uld  li^ 
iMire  eoirfed  Um  peidmAj !  Ferihwps  Jie  jbocrowed  hqm  Jplpar 
fOBoiidM  Us  aetivkjr  hi  war^  amdUspomptitude  in  uqproviiii; 
MoasioBp;  iduobir  howisfetf  foimad  b«t  aTeiy  incoiisid^mble 
port  of  the  merit  of  that  fllustrioaa  persiwage,  But^^  with 
teguA  to^hii  tempcnuMe^  his  jiisti^e^  hts, fdisiiiteK)itedii^»  his 
jaatoe^4  his  magnaiii«iity»  his  aieQieiioy»  mUch  j^ndared  him 
traty  giaat^  these  woe  vktiies  which  Philip  had  aot  racaived 
£n>m  saliire,  mid  did  not  aoqmre  by  imUatiop., ... 

The  Thebaas  did  not  kncTw  that  tbc^  were  theaiormuig  and 
^edaeatmg  die  most  dangerous  dnemy  of  Gveece.  After  Philip 
had  spent  ninel  or  ten  years  in  their  city,  the  news*  of  a  levo- 
lolioB  in  BleoedaB  made  him  resoWe  to  leave  Thebes  claor 
dastMly.  AjcoOidiiigly  he  stole  awaj»  made  the  utmost 
<expe£ti0ii,  and  found  the  Maoedonians  greatly  distressed  a^ 
^aviiqr  Iq!^  tiieir  king  Peidicoaa*  who  had  beep  kiUedin^ 
gneM  battle  bj  the  lUyrians ;  bat  much  more  so,  to  find  they 
had  as  many  enemies  as  neighbours.  The  lUyrians  were  on 
the.pcmit  of  iretumii^  into  the  kii^om  with  a  much  greater 
loBsa  i  .the  Kmonians  inlested  it  with  perpetual  incursimis ; 
ilieT  TbraSisas  were  detexmined  to  place  Pausaaias  on  the 
^faone,  who  had  not  abandoned  his  pretensions ;  andtheAthe-? 
muw  wem  bfeingii^  Arfi^us,  whom  Mantias,  their  gpnend» 
'waa  ofd^ofed  io  siqpport  with  a  strong  fleet,  and  a  comdderable 
JhodjF  of  jbrdops#  TdaeedomA,  at  that  time,  wanted  ^  prince  of 
yearn  ^.govern;  and  had  only  a  child,  Amj^tfus^  the  ion  of 
Paaiii^aas^  and  lawful  heir  of  the  crown^  Philip  governed  the 
kmgdem  lor  some  time»  by  the  title  of  Guardian  to  the  Prince; 
bat  the^sulyeets,  justly  alarmed,  deposed  the  nephew  in  iavoor 
ipf  <^ .  unfile ;  and  instead  of  the  heir  whom  natuse  bad 
fftfen itbemf  set  him  i^on the thrqne whom thei^'esent conr 
juncture  of  affairs  required  to  fill  it;  persuaded  that  the  lawa 
fiC'inQdnssi;^  are  superior  to  all  others*  Accordingly,  Philip, 
.«t  lam^y-»&ur  y^ura  of  age,  ascended  the.  throne^  the  jSmt 
je^riSfT-the  lOSth  Olynqiiad. 

Nev«r>did  .the  present  condition  <tf  .the  Macedonians  reqaire 
m  man  of  more  prudence  aod^  actiyilgf  •  They  were  suirounded 
<with  as  mp^y  enemies  as  they  had  neighbours.  .  The  Ulyrians^ 
jhwbed  with  their  late  victory,  were  pr^pariiig  to,  march  against 
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iftemHiM  ft'gt^ift*antiyi    The  PflM«ii9Mi'Wero«Mliii|^dMf 

ist^finVWtk  eonteste^  i^jrFMsamas  nnt'ArgiiM;  dielbfaMi^ 
#liere(if  %ad  irappottod  hyUtd  Thrftokiur,  atid  die  bfttnr  liy  Ae 
Attteniiais^i 'Wbo,  fcMr  Aal  "piiitiose;  liad  MfciI'Ml  a  gmd'^MC^ 
%nd  flu^  thouflttidlftii^Mliieii;  •{'  •  *  '  <»  "'  »  ^fMl' 
'  Und^  tliese  circiiimstaiices^  wifh  «»  tMaj^  eMnii§»<nDliii 
%Mds  int  bitidie^  aM  tlial  bldfiMre  lie  ivrka  MttM  tift  ilie  ^Amiq; 
Ms  flret'cMe  '#^  to  make  flitfe  of  hn  own^eefd^^  Wgeiet  <dieir 
affections,  and 'IdJ^  Tliise  1^^  spbits^'  JMr  idmy'^HF^ie  ^^m^ 
%ittck  ^fceaiMMd,  IHil^g  loftt  abo^  fbiir  th^niaild  mem  in 
<he  late  fitttiott'wMi  die  Il{;|friaii9/  H«f  8aoeeeiA$d«4d<4lKii^ 
pointgby  tbe  artftbem  of  his  additeM,  anfd^the  Mc^  ^iim  U#^ 
qnence,  of  which  he  was  a  great  laasteir.  i  fib'Aext  tite^^wai 
to  tiaSn  and'^ercifle  fhenk,  aind  nefbrm  iiitn»  dboipliBer^iaiRl 
it  was  at  lids  time  tfiat  he  kistiitated  the  famoctf  Maeedoiikai 
phalanx,  Mhieh.  did  so  much  exeeatioik.  It  wab  aai'tim»wyr»- 
ment  npon  the  ancient inanner  of  fi^tfngamong  thi^  GibMbiii^ 
HKfbo  generally  drew  up  thei^  fool'  so  close,  as  to  «tBiid  ^ikt 
«liock  of  4he  eiieiily  witibout  being  biroken.  *  The  eooiplete 
^alanx  was  thought  >tO'Oonttin  edyore*  sitteeni^uSMd  m^n\ 
fSou^  if  w%s  also  takeli  in  genetilt  for  any  contpany<'^  pai^ 
o^^ldiers,^'  and  ^e^uendy  fbr  the  whofd  body  of  foot^v-  Biirt 
tins  of  Philip's  inrentioi^  is  desciflitod  -by  PdlybliiS'tO''b«''«i 
iMotlg  figni^er,  consisting  of  eight  thonSinid  ^ilteniM,  ^bctMft 
deep>  and  ft?e  handved  in  front;  tiie  men  standing  to  iiio&k 
together/ that  tiie  fiikes  of  the  Mh  tank'^ons^ttittded^thre^ 
feet  beyond  the  Une  of  die  frocit  -  «^e'rest,  ^ndiofie  dlitaii6ift 
ftom  the  front  meAe  their  pikes  nselessv  rested  tiiem  npofl^dii 
ibouldeis  of  those  who  stood  before*  ihesk,  eakA  so,*  lool^ 
thcfin  ^togellier  in  file,  pressed  forward  to  sopport  and  ptidi  ot 
the  former  raidEs,  wbefreby  the  assaolt' was  rendered  >iiMe 
^ridient  and  irresistible.    -  '        -     *      .    ...'i 

When  I%ilip  had  mad^  some  proper  iregnlation  of  faia  ^dbltt 
«t  hcMe,  he  began  to  look  dbroad^  merdertodhrfsittliestiMii 
which  threatened  him  from  all  qnartersi  By-money  kaAfiaoi^ 
ttfises  'hd  'made  up  matters  for  the  prcttent;  with  saob^'of  his 
enemies  as  lay  nearest  to  hoii;  andthm  tamed  Us  fMeas 
ag^^ist  the  Athenians,  who  were  mardbed  np  to  l^feAotiej'  to 
asiist  Affgesas.    He  gaive  tkeai  battle,  and  deftAtedthMft 
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add  the  deftth  of  AigfeHs,  Who  was  kfltodln  fbe  adidi,  p\kt  m 
end  Id  that  dispote:  for  he  p^naitfted  the  Athetuaes^  when 
they  V^:e  in  Ids  power;  ijo  retom  home.  TUs  Insfiiiic^  of 
tia  moderatioii  gained  ao  far  Upon  tbeiii»  that  they  «oon  i^ft^r 
ooiudiided  a  peace  with  Ittm ;  which  yet  he  observed  no  long^ 
than  it  served  his  design  of  securing  the  other  part  6(  ib 
dominicms.   '  '  '' 

Ac6ordhgIy  he  manshed  northward,  where  be  declared  W^ 
against  the  Pseonians,  aiid  subdued'  them';  then  fell  upon  flN» 
lUyrians,  and,  iiaving  killed  above  seven  thousand  of  them^in 
a^itched  battle,  obliged  them  to  restore  aK  thear  eonqnests  in 
Macedonia.  Ho'  had  also  obfittmcted  flie  passage  of  the 
Thradtans;  but  yet  did  not  think  it  sufficiently  secured  with^- 
mit  making  hin^elf  master  of  Amphipoliil,  which  was  Very 
tommoifiously  sil^ted  on  the  river  Strymon,  and  was  the  key 
of  that  side  of  his  dominions.'  He  knew  the  importance  of  i^ 
tfaerdS^re  he  possessed  himself  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  Tiu^  was  the  ground  of  his  quarrel  willi  tlie  Athe- 
loans,  who  claimed  it  as  one  of  thrar  cidonies,  arid  made  stich 
H  point  of  it,  that  their  setting  up  Argteus  against  hun,  was 
not  so  much  for  his  own  sake,  or  for  the  credit  of  imposing  a 
king  upon  the  Macedonians,  as  it  was  with  a  view -to  get  the 
city  restored  to  them  by  his  means^  in  case  he  should  have 
succeeded  iia  his  intentions.  Pli^  was  sensible  of  their  drift^ 
aikd  findiiig  it  necessaiy,  at  that  titnb,  to  keep  up  sbme  soift  of 
agreement  with  them,  would  neithei^  keep  Ihe  plai^  himsell^ 
nor  let  Ihem  have  it ;  but  took  a  middle  course,  and  declared 
it  a  fi^e  city;  thereby  leaving  the  inhabitants  to  throw 'oUtf 
their  dependance  on  their  old  masters,  'and  making  it  appear 
to  be  their  own  act.  But  ihe  city  continued  no  longer  in  thb 
state  than  until  he  found  himself  at  liberty  to  make  a  moi^ 
thorough  conquest  of  it ;  wfaidb,  at  this  time,  he  easily  effi^ct^^, 
through  the  remissness  of  the  Athenians,  who  rejEbsed  to  seiid 
any  relief  to  it ;  alleging,  in  Iheir  excuse,  that  it  Would  be  ia 
breach  of  the  peace,  which  they  had  concluded  witfi  Phffip  the 
yesr  before.  But  the  truth  b,  he  tricked  them  <mt  of  it  by  a 
promise  of  delivering  it  up  to  them.  But,  instead  of  keeping 
his  word,  he  made  farther  encroachments,  by  seizing  on  Pydni 
and  Pottdea;  the^  latter  of  which,  beiog  gairisoned  by  the 
Athenians,  lie  drew  them  out  and  sent  them  home ;  but  dis^ 
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wished  4iem  wii^  §ii€^  tm^^  pf^.pi#%  «?.t»^^^\||gv 
^voided  CQmiDg  to  ,^  oj^n,  rq^twipp^n*  ^^t  ^tfii  ta.W^aSJ, 
Wta  ^118  4es]g^f  were  more  njfp  for  it  ^  thougju  ^  l^tie^sfigi^ 
time,  he  did  what  be  could  to  weaken  theia>  and  drive  them 
<^iit,of  Iv^  neighbpurhopd,     Pydnajjfrith  the^tp^aritoiy^^ig^,^ 
m  to  it,  he^ye  up. to  the  Oljri^^hianp^  jFrhg^wpr^  his  f^itfe, 
inveterate  enemies.     His  hands  were  too  full  at  this^  ^^"^i^* 
revjiye  Hie  quarrel  ag^ii^st.  so  rich  ap4  powejr^^l,^  pity  i,jr%C. 
fo|r  three  years  together,,  had  with9tood.the  ynite^^foi^es^  j||^, 
Sparta.and  M^cedo^a,:  he  therefor^e  chose  io,bujjl|he]r£:^^^;t 
ship  Jbr  the  pi;esent,  and  to  amuse  them  by, the  deliy<^pf 
this  tpwn^  as  he  had  done  the  Athenians  by  the  (>ef|ce»  .mtjl. 
h^  could  attack  t^em  with  more  adv^tage.    In  thiast^p^^^i^  ' 
he  over-reached  th^  Athenians ;  who  were, .  at  tbe  s^un^,time| 
courtmg  tt^e  alliance  of  the  Olynthians,  in  order  to  inai^^^ 
their  footing  in  those  parti|.    Which  side  soever  the  OlyntbiiMii^ 
inclined  tp,  .they; werc^  strong  enougb  to^  tuijn  the  bsdmpice ;  ^and.  \ 
therefore,  the  gainii^  them  became  a  matter  pf  great  cont^n- 
tbn  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians. 

From  thence  he  proceeded  to  seise  the  city  of  Crenides. , 
which  had  been  buUt  two  years  befor^,  and,  then  called  jt 
Philippi,  from  his  owanai^e.    It  wa^  her§  that  he  discoveri^ " 
a  gold  mine.  wMch  pvery  year  produced  a  hundred,  aud  fo^* 
four  thousand  pounds  sterlinfi:*    This,  which  was  jsai  immense 
mun  for  that  aire,  was  much  more  serviceable  than  fleets  or 
armies,  in  fighting  his  battles;  and  he  seldom  faile4  using.it . 
in  eveij  negoci^^on..   The  Roman  poets  have  sung  its  efi'ects;^ 
in  the  most  beautiful  strains..    It  is  said,  that,  consulting  the  ' 
oracle. at  Delphos,  9oncerping  the  success  of  an  intended, ex- . 
pedition,  he  was  answered  by  the  priestess,  "  That  with  sQver 
spears  he  should  conquer  all  ^things."     He  took  the  advice  oi 
the  oracle,  and  his  success  was  answerable  to  its  wisdo^i :  ior 
deed,  he  was  less  proud  of  the  success  of  a  battle,  than  ,oi  a . 
negpciation;   we^  knowing,   that  his.  spldiers  and  generals . 
shared  in  the  one.  but  that  the  honour  of  the  latter  was  wholly 
his  own.       ,  .     *  I  u 

But  a  larger  field  was  now  opemng  to  his  ambition.    The  . 
mutual  divisions  of  the  states  of  .Greece  were,  at  np..time» 
wfaoUy  cemented,  and  they  broke  out  now  upon  a  very  particuUr 
pccasion.    The  first  cause  of  the  rupture  (which  was  afterwards 
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oidM  the  SacBeA  War)  arote  from  the  Phooiaiis  having 
idoogbdd  op  a  {Hece  of  groand  belongiiig  4o  the'  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphos.  Against  this  all  the  neighbouring  states 
Wclaim^dy '  as  a  sacrilege ;  they  were  cited  before  the  cbunoil 
of  flie  Amphictyons^  who  particularly  took  cognizance  of  sacred 
matters ;  they  were  cast,  and  a  heavy  fine  was  imposed  upon 
tJKim  Thk  the'  Phocians  Were  unable  to  pay :  iSotey  refiised 
to  submit  to  tbe  decree  :  ihey  alleged,  that  the  care  and  patro*-. 
aiige  of  the  temple  anciently  belonged  to  them ;  and»  to  vin- 
dicate this,  they  quoted  a  precedent  from  Homer.  ^ 

Phildmelus,  one  of  their  chief  citizens,  was  principally  in-. 
strnmental  in  encouraging  them  to  arms:  he  raised  their 
ardour,  and  was  iqppointed  their  general.  He  first  applied 
himself  to  the  Spartans,  who  likewise  had  been  fined  by  the 
Amphictyons,  at  the  instance  of  the  Thebans,  after  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  for  having  seized  the  Cadmea :  for  this  reason, 
liiey  were  veiy  .^eU  disposed  to  join  with  him,  but  did  not  yet, 
tUnk '  it  proper  to  declare  themselves.  However,  ihey  en- 
eomaged  his  design,  and  siq>pUed  him  under-hand  with  money ;. 
by  which  meaios  he  raised  troops,  and,  without  much  difficulty, 
gol  possession, of  the  temple.  The  chief  resistance  he  met 
with  in  the  neighbourhood  was  from  the  Locrians;  but,  having 
worsted  them,  he  erisised  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyons,  which 
was  inscribed  on  the  pillars  of  the  temple.  However,  to 
strengthen  his  authority,  and  give  a  colour  to  his  proceedings, 
he  thought  it  convenient  to  consult  the  oracle,  and  to  procure 
an'apswer  in  his  favour.  But  when  he  applied  to  the  priestess 
for  that  purpose,  she  refused  to  officiate ;  imtil,  being  intimi- 
dated by  his  threats,  she  told  him  the  god  left  him  at  liberty 
to  act  as  he  pleased ;  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  good  answer, 
and  as  such  took  care  to  divulge  it. 

The  Amphictyons  meeting  a  second  time,  a  resolution  was 
formed  to  declare  war  against  the  Phocians.  Most  of  the 
Grecian  nations  engaged  in  this  quarrel,  and  sided  with  the 
onb  or  the  other  party.  The  Boeotians,  the  Locrians,  Thes- 
saiiaiMi,  and  several  other  neigfal^ouring  people,  declared  in 
favour  of  the  god;  whilst  Sparta,  Athens,  and  some  other 
eities  of  Peloponnesus,  joined  with  the  Phocians.  Philomelus 
had  nqt  yet  touched  the  treasures  of  the  temple ;  but  being 
afterwards  not  so  scrupulous,  he  believed  that  the  riches  of 
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die  god  emdd  not  be  better  enpfeyed  Iban  m  the  duty's  de* 
Ibace ;  fov  he  gave  tlii^  speoioM  aome  to  this  sacrilegioiw  et^ 
tempt:  aad,  being  enebfed  by  this  fkeih  supply  to  double  t|ie 
]^y  of  hig  soldiers,  he  raised  a  very  eonriderable  body  ef 

Ihroepft. 

Several  battles  were  fough!,  and  the  success  for  some  time 
aeenied  doabtiUl  on  both  sides.  Every  one  knows  how  nmAi 
religious  wars  are  to  hie  dreaded,  and  the  pn>digioas  le^fthff 
vyeh  a  fake  2eal^  when  veiled  with  so  venerable  a  name,  itf 
apt  to  go.  The  lliebans,  having  in  a  rencounter  taken  se^ 
yeral  prisoneos,  condenmed  diem  all  to  die,  as  samlegious 
wretches,  who  were  excommanscated :  the  Phoeians  did  the 
same«  by  way  of  repiisal.  These  had  et  first  gained  se» 
veral  advantages,  bnt  havii^  been  defeated  in  a  great  battfe,- 
Philomehis,  their  leader,  being  closefy  attacked  on  an  emiF- 
nence,  from  which  there  was  no  retreating,  defended  himself 
fbr  a  long  time  idth  invincible  bravery;  which,  however,  nob 
availingv  he  threw  himself  headlong  from  a  rode,  ia  ordMP  to* 
avoid  the  torments  he  must  undoubtedly  have  midergone,  had 
be  Mien  alive  into  the  hands  ef  Im  en^niesu  OenomanAas! 
was  his  successor,  and  took  upon  him  the  eoouniand  of  di^ 
forces* 

Philip  thought  it  most  conmtent  with  his  interest  to  remain 
neuter  in  thb  general  movement  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  con^ 
sisieBt  with  the  policy  of  this  amlHtioua  prince^  who  had  Uttie 
legard  either  for  religion  or  the  interests  of  Apollo,  end  whe 
was  always  intent  upon  his  own,  not  to  engage  in  a  war,  bf 
wUch  he  could  not  reap  the  least  benefit;  mid  to  take  advan* 
tage  of  a  juncture,  in  which  aH  Greece,  empk^ed  and  divided* 
by  a  great  war,  gave  Mm  an  opportunity  to  extend  his  fienr 
tiers,  and  push  his  conquests  without  any  apprehension  of* 
opposition.  He  was  also  well  pleased  to  see  both  parties 
weaken  and  consume  each  other,  as  he  should  thereby  'b^ 
enabled  to  fall  upon  them  aft^waids  to  greater  advantage.    '.' 

Just  on  the  conclusion  of  this  war  was  born  Alexander  the 
Great  His  father  Philip  lost  no  time  in  acqaoisting  Aristofle 
of  what  had  happened.  He  wi^^te  to  tiiat  distinguished  philo<N 
sopber,  in  terms  the  most  polite  and  fla;ttesing;  begjging  t£ 
him  to  come  and  nndartake  his  edncaiiion>  and  to  bestow  oal 
him  those  useful  lessons  of  magnaniDiity  and  viitae,  wUek 
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hvety  ^reifit  th^tt  ought  tb  possegs,  9h&  1^t»ch  his  liUfflef  o&A 
d^dcationd  tendered  iitipbililible  to  be  attempted  bj  him.  He 
added,  **  I  retartk  th&tikA  t6  the  gods,  not  to  thuch  for  hatinj^ 
^ven  me  h  ^611,  as  fo^  baviiig  given  him  t6  me  in  the  age  id 
Which  Aristotie  lived/'    " 

'  'Being  Aesirotis  of  snbjefcting  Thrace,*  and  df  secnriiig  the 
tohquestshe  had  ahready  made  there,  he  determined  to  pos* 
n^^s  himsielf  of  tfethone,  a  sMal)  city,  incapable  of  supporting 
h&eV'hyiU  own  strtegtii,  but  which  gave  him  disquiet,  and 
obstructed  his  designs,  whenever  it  was  in  the  hands  of  lliii 
dii^tiiies.     Accordingly  he  iesi^ged  that  city,  made  himself 
ittsist^t  Hf  it,  £(tid  fazed  it.     He  lost  one  of  his  eyes  h^oid 
STethonfe,  by  a  retf  singular  Occident     Aster,  of  Amphit>()lis, 
had  offered  hill  -setvices  to  PbiHl^,  telling  him  that  he  was  sd 
ei!celletft  \k  mafksitian,  that  he  tkyiAA  bring  down  birds  iti  their 
most  rapid  ISght    The  monarch  made  this  an^we^ — "  Well, 
I  irill  take  y6vi  into  my  fcervkie  when  I  make  war  upon  star- 
Bags  ;**  Vhich  answer  stung  the  archer  to  the  quick.  Areparte<$ 
proTes  often  of  fatal  consequence  to  him  who  makes  it.    Airtei^, 
iaVing  thrown  faimi^elf  into  the  tity,  let  fly  an  Arrow,  on  which 
Was  wfitteti,  •'^o  PMl^s  right  eye.*'    This  carried  a  most 
erttel  proof  that  be  was  ft  good  matksmati ;  for  he  fait  him  it 
tfi6  ri|^ht  €fye :  and  Philip  sent  mm  back  the  same  arrow  with 
tMa  ilidciSption  — ''  If  Philip  takes  the  city,  he  will  hang  up 
Ast6r;**  and  a<5cordingly  he  was  as  good  BiA  his  word.     A 
dfflfbl  stnrgeoh  drew  the  arrow  out  of  Philip's  eye  with  so 
ttfueh'  art  and  dexterity,  ti^at  not  the  least  sear  remained ; 
and  Aough  h^  could  not  save  his  eye,  he  yet  took  away  the 
Mdinfish. 

'  Aftef  taking  flie  city,  Phflip,  ever  studious  either  to  weaken 
Ms  eneiries  by  new  coiiquests,  or  gain  more  friends  by  doing 
ftiem  some  hhportant  service,  marched  into  Thessaly,  which 
had  hnplotted  his  assistance  against  its  tyrants.  The  liberty  of 
that  66tvii^  seized  now  secure,  since  Alexander  of  Pherce 
y^ais  no  iliore.  Nevertheless,  his  brothers,  who,  in  concert 
with  his  wife  Thebe,  had  murdered  him,  grown  weary  of  hav^ 
iJit*^hiAe  time  acted  the  part  of  deliverers,  revived  his  tyranny, 
ami  6ppressed  the  ThessaBans  with  a  new  yoke.  Lycophrott, 
tfie  eldest  of  the  three  brothers  who  succeeded  Alexander, 
Saa*  strengthened  himself  by  the  protection  of  the  Phoeians-. 
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Oenomarcliufl,  their  leader,  brouf^t  tarn  a  munerotui  lioily  tf 
forces,  and  at  first  gained  a  considerable  advanti^  ot«t 
Philip ;  but,  engag^g  him  a  second  time,  he  was  entirety  ie^ 
feated,  and  his  army  routed.  The  flying*  troops  were  ptmued 
to  the  sea-shore :  upwards  of  six  thousand  men  were  killed 
on  the  spot,  amongst  whom  was  Oencmarchus,  whose  b^ 
was  hung  upon  a  gallows;  and  three  thousand,  who  wMi 
taken  prisoners,  were  thrown  into  the  sea  by  VUBp's  order, 
as  so  many  sacrilegious  wretches,  the  professed  eDemieB  ef 
religion. 

:  Phifip,  after  having  fi'eed  the  Thessalians;  resohed  id  eany 
liis  arms  into  Phocis.  This  was  his  first  attempt  to  get  fOKribaHi 
in  Greece,  and  to  have  a  share  in  the  generd  aflbins  oi  die 
'Qreeks,  from  which  the  kings  of  Macedon  had  alwayis  been 
excluded,  as  foreigners.  In  this  view,  upon  pretence  ^fgoiii^ 
over  into  Phocis,  in  order  to  punish  the  sacrilegious  Phocians, 
he  marched  towards  Thermopylas,  to  possess  Imnself  of  ft  pMi| 
which  gave  him  a  free  passage  into  Greece,  and  ^espeeSsoOf 
into  Attica. 

,  An  admission  of  foreigners  into  Greece  was  a  measure  Aat 
was  always  formidable  to  those  who  cafled  fliemselves  €k<»- 
'9ians ;  and  the  Macedonians,  as  has  already  been  obsahreA, 
did  not  come  under  that  denomination.  Ambitiovis  of  €9l- 
celling,  both  in  domestic  and  literary  refinement,  theAttie- 
nians  had  no  desire  to  see  individuals  constantly  reiddiiig 
among  them;  and  the  disseutions  and  £sasters  that lmcl'b#- 
fallen  the  state  made  them  very  jealous  of  the  i^ppHoilidi  ^f 
embodied  strangers.  Upon  hearing,  therefore,  of  ttinanft, 
which  might  prove  of  the  utmost  consequence,  thi^  hd^ilid 
tp  ThermopylsB,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Hfiii  itii^d¥tllliLt 
pass,  which  Philip  did  not  care  attempting  to  fbrc^.  '<Hle 
Athenians  were  roused  from  their  lethargy  of  pleastiref  to  ittialse 
'  use  of  this  precaution  by  the  persuasions  of  'B^indstfefles, 
the  celebrated  orator,  who,  from  the  beginniiig,  saw^  #mf  Mt- 
bition  of  Philip,  and  the  power  of  which  he  wlks  flosi^ftl^sied  1o 
isarry  him  through  his  designs.  •   '■     ■■■ 

This  illustrious  orator  and  statesman,  whom  we  sbidtlbMf^ 
after  find  acting  so  considerable  a  part  int  the  Istdiirse'  6t'ilA& 
history,  was  born  in  the  last  year  of  the  rfnety-ninth  Oly  aji|>ted, 
according  to^Dionysius,  who,  in  }a»  epistle  to^LaAaeuiSfla^ 
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accwalcJy  dkHmgmheA  tke  &teteaai  periods  of  Ins  fife^  and 
tbe  tunes  io  vbicb  his  seyeral  orations  were  deliyered.    He 
▼as  tiie  son»  not  of  a  mean  and  obscure  mechanic,  as  tbe 
Soman  satirist  hath  represented  him»   but  of  an  eminent 
Athenian  citizen,  who  raised  a  considerable  fortune  by  the 
.  maanfacture  of  nxms.    At  the  age  of  seven  je»8  he  lost  his 
fiither;  .and;  to  add  to  this  misfortune,  the  guardians  to  whom 
he  was  entrosted  wasted  and  embezaded  a  considerable  part 
ef  his  inberitance.    Thus  op|wessed  by  fraud  and  discouraged 
by  a  weak  and  effeminate  habit  of  body,  he  yet  disco^reped  an 
ewly  ^mbi^on  to  distinguisk  himself  as  a  popidar  speaker;. 
The  appfainsa  bestowed  on  a  public  orator,  who  had  defended 
Us  bonntiy^s  right  to  tiie  city  of  Oropus,  in  an  elaboraite 
karingue>  .inflamed  his  youthful  mind  with  an  eager  desire  of 
nteritiBg  tbe  like  honour,    Isocrates  and  Isaeus  were  then  the 
twa  mmt  ennnent  professors  oi  eloquence  at  Athens.    The 
,  seftr  and  4Mnd  manner  of  the  fonaer  did  by  no  means  suit  the 
gMmsrof  Demosthenes.    Isaeus  was  more  vigorous  and  ener^ 
getic,  and  his  style  better  suited  to  public  business.    To  him, 
ttorefi^»,  he  9pplied«  and  under  his  direction  pursued  those 
jrta&es^  which  Wghl  accomphd^  him  for  the  character  to  whick 
lie  nspirad.    His  first  essay  was  made  against  Us  guardian, 
by  whom  he  had  be^i  sa  injnriously  treated :  but  the  good*- 
aest  <^  his  <9tuse  was  here  of  motie  service  than  the  abilities 
ei;4ie-yoaiig  orator;  for  his  eariy  attemptswm  unpromising^ 
etfd  soon  ^conrauced  him  of  tiie  necessity  of  a  graceful  and 
manly  frosiuiicietion.    His  dose  and  severe  application,  and 
4m  wtraxmluiaiy  diligence  witii  which  he  laboured  to  conquer 
;lifap  defecstsand  natural  infirmitiesy  are  too  wdl  known,  and 
•  have  been  too  fiequentiy  the  sulgects  of  historians  and  criticsy 
natiiraEt^md  modem,  to  need  a  minute  recital.    His  charactcar 
411  e  statesmam.  will  be  best  cdlected  from  the  histoiy  of  liis 
oMduet  in  the  present  transactions.  -  As  an  orator,  the  reader, 
psriiflfif  is  not  to  be  infonned  of  his  qualifications.    Indeed, 
4te  atedj  <tf  oratory  was  at  that  time  the  readiest,  and  ahnost 
ike  only  means  of  ridng  in  the  state.     His  first  essay  at  the 
Iww^Hftitwo  years  after  this  incident,  when  he  called  Us  guar- 
4hma to^eeemrelr' fcff  embezsdingUs  patrimony,  and  recovered 
$fmm  pBft  0ft  iU    This  encouraged  him,  some  time  after,  to 
bwaagpne  before  the  peopfe  in  their  public  assembly ;  but  he 


n^tur^d  a  peoond  tim%  b^t  with  hq  bett^i;  succfis^  tbapi  befojc^^ 

fpflin,  Itwfn  «iMn  tbis  oooAsim  tbat  ^f^tyrns  the  pl^;^ 
9i)eQi4ed  bm^  ^»  w  ^  fii^odly  W4V>  ^noeur^gfid  iiw.  to^pffr 
Ci9i^*  WiiAi  ^  vi?w  he.a^^d  )^W  to  99ffat  t»  Ww^  Muni^ 
R^ittos  9f  Sk^ol^t  or  £wri^^f^  wbif^b  be  ^i^^oidi^gls  ^  f 
Ae  ottupr  repofttod  them  aftw  bMR<  bttt^h.9\ial^9tdiffe)re0 
iforit  wd  cad«ikce,  m  made  bm  senwybite  that  be  kmw,  ¥eQ 
Kl^e^  ef  dkioiitioiv  Put;  by  bUi  inftlnietioiiik  apd  bis.  pwiii  yer'^ 
a^enmee,  hfi;atl^igtb  maife  bimaajl  iM^ter  9f  U?  ^wd^  b| 
Ihe  metbodsk  before  mi^tioiied»  ooince^t^  thQ  imp^e^ti^pf 
i4aob  wer^  bom  i^itia^  bbn,  as  i^ell  jm  fb«  itf  habits  wbf^  Im 
bad  contrapted.  It  ia  not  vcnry  cImt Mlbether  IJ^P  pasQ§S».bl9 
a^tly  asorU^  to  Sat]fTO«»  yiho  seemit  to  bd  ^onfawd^  i^ 
Nieoptolemiia  and  AadKOBicaia,  who  wero.  tU^wis$i  $ppioift« 
^oDi^diMm ;  a»d  J]iemo9tbett^  is  aa>d  ^  bAiff^.bo^^  AmtmoM 
by  all  the  three:  With^  th^^e  advantages  •Md  wpr^^emiip^ 
b»  a|>p^areda9aiA«i'0nbli<^,.jaild4tteceeded  so  w«U>i4v»^  po^oAl 
ftaohedfitom  all  pKartsi;p£  Graeise  Ha  bear  hbi^t;  £roia  ^^^^m 
hb  was  loohed'  upon.«s  tib  ataodiard  of  trm^  ^Pilii9»«P<^>4jMlr 
mnoh^  that  npner  of  hia  oaDntiyinejGi.have  beoacput  jia  ^mip%i* 
rikm  wiik  bini ;.  nor.eiveii  amoagi  the  'Rmm^sisat^  )mtfGimf(hA 
And  thottg^it  haa: beano uade  a  <|uaat•o|»';b9^tbll  woiinti 
ipi3ritara».  to  whitk  of <^^>tirx>  'they  ahould  gim  ibo<jMrfl^er^iie^ 
ikmg  lmK>.w^  tentorod;^  dsoiiia  it**  bttt  haff»:«Kvit!»|ilttd«  th^ii 
fllBkea  wHh  dqioribbi^  their  diiteeaM  beantimf  md(  abc^fnRi 
that  Aey  wejse  ibaHi  peifei^fite^  thiiif  fciM*.  Hk.^<>SIW>»r^  ^^ 
gnvre,  endniUMarei  }ihe^  bja  teni^;  imaaf^Wil^wdtflbtin^ 
hddM  «lbrdibte^  rand  iiilpetii9iia.)r  rfietwNfagi'  witb*»iqietoghgipi||i 
ap^stmfJbefi^.mdiiakM^ogaitic^^^  ^hwbi  witbiUni^Priimi'Allft 
itfHinwhing.AnA  niveiling^toKb?  go^,f  tNllrf^PMtoA  .Ava^  <^ 
iperiUt,^^  tboimane*  (q£  tb^ia^^JhO'^eU  at«  s4yWi W^<MilB>» 
iitiau  had  auoh  .n  wond(»iCDl  ^(^. i^KWxhiai  b«w«SA, .  tbftf .  tb^K 
Hwwiglbt  him  inspired*  Jl  k^  )mA  t^ot  ap  Jm^^^f^mMfk 
iufamatioii.  aa*  ia  often  jo^^iii4.^^<^jrator«  iAiI^m  iHlliA«l 
haiY^nlMd  aaiand  daHa^Q)(>  wh^utbe  aw%  ,r#«i^|^c|^ « j|» 
hMonr  howi  toiaoimd  thft  iaaliiatiQiia  «f  the  i^«PBbaM>«iiNl  <li>  Jifidi 

themto.thai^poiait he aiited  at;  aoAiPMlbncyii  l3(K sfi^PliilVj^ 
paapaae  .  that  wbkhmBAi  dimntiji.tl^.  e^tmff- « :  %Mt  J)i%^(bi^ 
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wki,  indbed^  thtil  ww  'dM  qndKfiiMiiioii  of  dH  othen  moit 
m^kA  at  Ait  time :  for  tiie  {MK^  Wieie  gv9im  so  inseletii 
Md  imperioBS,  i9'fiictMin«i4'cUnded|  so  joalodi  of  the  poiMr 
trf-tH^  ftemodsAby,  aod  iritirtil  00  trattik  iaAo  a  atate  of  pleanlt^ 
imdinMeBcev'  that  no  aits  of  |ieMuaSidS  would  have  been  «^ 
vffMuat  sb  tiiat  spiift  and  ^esQlultoD)  diat  foree  and  energy 
pt  Demoatienfes,  to  fatiolU^  Aelii,  lo  Imke  them^  and  to  i^wle 
themilito-a  stese  of  tkaur^ooMnon  danger* 
,    Bat  Demoddieiies  idmmli  coiiU  Aot  have^  itt^de  saoh  in^ 
(besoms  on  Aem^'  if  liis-  tidenjfe  of  speakuig  had  not  been  sapi- 
ftiitdd  bythelr  ophliM.ofhis  fMbgatj.    It  Was  thatwhidh 
vMed  waigfat  and  eupkaiiB  to  ewety  thing  he  nAA,  and  ani^ 
mated  the  whole.    It  was  that  winoh  ehie^'engaged  their 
Uteitlioni  and  detetihined  &dbr  <«>iilM)iIs(  whm  they  t^re 
enmnaed,  &at  Me  spoke  l^omUa  hearty  todhad  no  intorcst 
4iF>mitiage  biltihat  of  the  eoiunamtjr;  skd  this  he  gare  the 
sMbgeM;  pvbofs  of  in  his*  zed  against. Philip,  who  said^  ha 
waar  of  iliore  Weight  aganwt  hilil.tfaMi  ail  theieets  ilnd  almias 
d£ilib  A&emans<;  and  thai  hai  had  no  en^nuf  bat  Somaa^ 
Aeiies;    Hi^  was  nal* wanting  kit  bis  endeawaoss.  to,  eosvogit 
hnn;  -as  he  hadA>iie'maBt  of  <  Afe  Miding  iMk  in:£rreao^9  Mit 
Hitt  gt«at  oflltoi^  widbtood  ^>U»olbni,  ^asid^  askwas^ib^ 
ash^;  aK' thit  gnld  id  Mocedten  cdaM-nat  btibe  hinu- 
.   When EUHp^fooiMl  hitesrif sfaufaoataf €hMae  hjUkoM^ 
wtknai  he*  tuMl  his  aMid  against  those  remote  pkoesr  whklif 
Aepsnfed  m  them,  eitimr  as  eobbieti  er  as  aoaiqnesls ;  sHi 
j^ariaeahBtj  againAtbe  (Mynthiato^ .  wllom  he  had  long  hrohei 
npon with  an eril  eye»  bnt^whitn'he had  oodrtedand liajaM 
wldlsa  ha  waa  Mfaerwise  enqsUyyed.   :Ba*  be  eame  now:ra* 
aitred'entiielyi  to  vednee  tiiein^  and^  ddnmoing  toarsida  ifta 
€ktyt  eaif  sent  tiiem  a  shdtt  iiessai^  to  let  Ihem  knew,:*  tlHt 
ona'  -of  ikeHi  two  poispta'Was  bedoa[ib'jneoessaly**^altlifar  thstt 
Hmj^  .'ndnrtiqat.OIyatlms,  dr'<im  Mabedaniau\.  Wheii^rtipda 
OeywMtiniMyktefytoAjlMns  for  rahef.    Tfaettbjeetwib 
dMMMM  thaiif  iMt  gieal  Memmiarv'>ted  DembsAeates*  was 
yaryafewat  in  sanding  thehi  'saoooorsr  he  wha  ^pp&ieA  h^ 
JdmuAm  andk'JIypeiMesj    Thei  apinioii/  honieirtRV  of  Dtaabaai 
Ofanea^ ^pianBad ;  the-paoidd  of  ▲thans^rasoi^adito.  taaila 
a^ainslt  PUfipy  but  the  gidat  dMBanky  lay  in  fimiahbg  Up 


purpoie*  of  war,  had  l<nigheM  ecmvviledtotdieiiifl^iof  te 
Mage.  Thm^m&tiepf  mAnmg  ironr'^flib  imiimm'^tnafnMiM^m. 
ditafland:tel«t8'  a^  year  7  and  a  eeBteia  ptofotHrnk'nt'di  inm 
AM0ii-tO'di6  oftkeas'td  defrwf  tlittrck^rye  oftAmmiMihnm 
iftto  "the '  Aeatrd.  Thb  diaiillmtkm  faayiBg^lieeii^o^^ 
to  tiiem  from  the  time  of  Fmeles,  ^uycbAAei  ilBMriial 
ihwiP  rigli^  ei^idddly  rince ^th«y  had  iattdf  JttftmofbA  m'^ht^ 
ivUoh  made  it  capi^io  prajposo  die  vestoriiigiike'iimd.lo  flie 
iigei^  flMT  ii^Mi  it  was  oi%iM^  •  fiotteoiit  liaSyotlnl,^ 

«|KNQ*  any  piewin^  coDiefgenoy;  e3Stnu>rdtnfnry)fiB3M  .iwML^oia 
tie  tailed ;  attd  they  wete  bid  ^  iia«qiially^.aiid'odiieoted«iriih 
a»  mtioh  difficaUy,  that  they  sriflom^anaveiiidi  the  Mrabeiw 
ivUobtfaeyirereidatended.  '  1  .>     -^tMa 

rM  Demoithened' treated  ^bkB-rnkjeetmOitiim  kbrnaLwatrnd 
eveamspeetiDii.  Aftest  thownig^tkatMdie  - AAaaJBtts  ngem  im 
4i9peD9Mf  eUi^ed  to  raiie  «»anqr,  in^  dbikr  ^*9ikf  Ikoiem 
imptiaeB  ot  thdir  aspiing  mMEonjy  be  anterled^'  tha^  tiie  Aaa^ 
liiwil  fitad  wuft  the  ibnly  paoliable  mean  of  iihip|dy«  tteaariaft- 
moiMtranoei  had  some  wei|^bt^'  \mt  iteie  ^mt^n^iteile^^Yvilh 
^dBBBMsed;  soioew*'  The  AthbniBni  ami  ra  ^MBtaptemitmA  te 
^QfyBfttma; &q^  Fhiiip,  who  had  oornq^tedAoifiKiidipalmai 
<itithetdviiy  eirtaied^  plondered  U^  aiid  goHjtibiftia>|iaWtnBiii 
among  Ishe  imt  of  die  spoiL'  Hb  ihvo  haalaid  hMOmtS^dwkib 
meifB'saamag  thnca^ticwedv  he^nttoitealiv  m-hi  h^(SuBauUk/ 
lAdde'theodiev^it  JiLHift  sayB^>4»t  tin  prdltooiaDii  wUdirMiB 
l|%iidii8aB  had  fpvm  his  hsotfaen  was  tfaQiplia  ^Aich  Jtti«Ma 
ffar^alitackmg  them.  Ha^e  heifaofid  »«diutnBasaiB,,iTiiFiach 
henred  to  asnst  ini  in^hisifiaAir  dM3lroadmifiots«r- .  tisim  laiiA 
-;v  Jar  the  msaft  dme  the  .nebaBSv-'  MngiimaUe^afaBd  tpulai^ 
afinote^ithft  v»r»  rnhmh  thttf  bad  aot  loi^  earned  eong^^ahfatiike 
..fl&QeM>MAddsefllnd  Phi%.>  tIOtiidvto,:'aaiiimLJbeffo^mi^ 
iMined/  'fae^faad/di>i6rred  Aiuid  .-of^  wmiulitf^mkk  atfljiBBfcite 
Mto^fitteKd  Wan  jaikl:h6  «emned  tminitt  foeaftflf^dteti^^  tf 
iiMdiUg.hiiMetf;:ilMla8,,ittt  lulbpartMsdbitttduvtoviwk^ 
s<«BM<t4iMynlKer  by<«  ionghwag,;^hitiir  r  nii^yae^lMuhrtdJt^rtBi^ 
.ni»S9iehHi*(faBfcA0^jiBefy  mirh  ■hainrt  gf  tlmt  hwfllifliiiliii 
>&BdbAeser>am}atii»Ds  Tiew%:tvlii  Irhk^AeiviotaMsi  rfUpaai 
nondaa  iiidi(ifa^itteddl^  ThejnslaBl^*4ieMiMM^jA»y^ie* 
^ifsealed  iiw  aihlioee  lof  Jftyip^i.he<  tes^ved  tei  .tepooaaHihe 


iMtoiMt^of  4mI  vb|IiMd  (in  opp^Miikm  to  lU)  PhodaBe^'  H» 
iHd  not  ^MtMright)  of  Ao  project  te  had  fbrned^of  obtaiiiBi|f  ^m 
^tttiBtme  mto  Qte^my  m  order  to  make  Umadf  masMr  of  it  « 
TO'giveeodoofB  to  Ub  design,;  it-wa&  propeirforldm  todac 
dtaBeinifivRnv:of  one  of  ll»  two  portiee^  vUdLat  &attifli» 
iiiid<d>  all  Oieeoe;  diat  is,  eklier  for  flie  Ilidbiiis,  or  the 
Aflwimlp  oidifipertaaB.  He  was  not  so  yotd  of  aensoias  to 
iouigiaej  tint  dw  latter  party  would  esust  his  deiign  of  :can74 
iiig  Usjoniis  into  Greeoe*  Ho  thereilore  had  no  moie  to  4o 
batito^jok  iha'Thdbans,  idio  offSeied  themsehres  Tohmtaiily  to 
hkn,  and  who  stood  IB  need  of  Philip's  power  to  support  them* 
dilwea  in  'Homr  dediwing  condi&Ma;  he  thefefose  deohved  at 
aDoe-in-tfaeir  farenr«  Bat,  to  giro  a  specious  ooloar  to  his 
arms,  besides  the  gratitude  he  aflEected  to  have  at  heart  far 
SSiehes^  in  wihi<di  he  had  been  edacated,  he  also  piatended  to 
Hiafce  aarhoBOutar  f^  the  seal  wiA  whieh  he  was  fired  with  le* 
gard  to  the  violated  god,  and  was  ynxj  glad  to  pass  for  a  reli*> 
giead^'pciiiee,.  who  wamty  espoused  the  eoose  ofi  the  god  aad 
of  .  Ae  tempio  of  Delirfios,  in  ordei*  to  coneibiie,  by  thatmaaiBt 
^fibe  esteeaftand  frieiidsfaip'of  the  Greeks. 
.. »  Theca  waisinodiing  Philip  had  more  at  heart  than  toposseia 
Mrnsttf 'of'I!heRnii^ylB,  as  it  opened  to  Urn  a  passage  iota 
^€hi^esat  to i^ptopriate aU  the honoar  of  the  SaoradiWar to 
•UauMft^hs  if  fas* had  been  piincipd  in  tibiat  affair;  and  to'pna* 
^iilatia  flio  Pj)rdaan  games.  He  was  thM^ofe  desiioas  of 
t  aiding  the  Thebans,  and  by  their  mems  to  possess  himself  of 
FShacui  '  tfiattdiea,  in  order  to  pat  this  double  design  in  exo- 
ioalbn,.  ittwwtnecessazy  for  bun  to  keep  it  seeiet  froBGi  the 
AfteniMis,  iidio<liad  aotaslly  declared  war  against  Thebes^  and 
wskojt  for  anaiy  years,  had  been  in  al&anoe  wittr  the  Fhoekms. 
*!ffiiKbittJM8s^  dierelbre,  was  to  nudte  them  change theirmea* 
aaiaa/'  ly  jUacing  other  olijects  in  their  view^ md,  on  tUa 
Tjirthasiiw^  Ae/politioa  of  PldK^  jacceeded  to  a  woiiden 

f  ^/Ehr-AAanians^'  who'begaa  to  giow  tised  of  a.wwwhMk 
AavToij^tbaalhettsOBie,  and  of  fitflo  bencAt  io  Atm,  had  o<Ma- 
dWsNb«M.Citesipkoit'mid'Fh}9aiQiL  to  sound  thaiotoasioas. of 
^SUIii^iianllin  what  wiaaner  ha  stood  disposed  in  regaadito 
"prmii  (••'Hiese  ndatedf  'that.Phflip  did  not  appear'.aitttbe  to 
it;/ art  iBadihri  arenaapiaased  a  giaat  aftatioift far  thetem** 
"tteaUhbHl^UponUhiar'the  Athenians  lasohmito  sead  a  snlapa 

eslbassy  to  inquire  morastricti^  into  the  truth  of  things«  and 
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to'  'proovse:  IM  faMt  explaaatioiis  'pravtonalf  netotary  to  M 
importaiit  A  negociatioii*  JBBekmet  add .  DbtnosttetiM  iRto^ 
among.  ^  ten  aakwiaBoiS)  ^vdi6  bvoaglit  \Mk  time  ficm 
Pllilip,  tnz.  Anttpater,  Parinenidy  and :  BtayloehiiB«  AUHhe 
tan^exeented  tlieir  coBoiiaiision  very  fidthfallyy.  and  gs^e  a  w&tf 
gd6d!  acconnt  ottit;  Upon  tfaa  they  w^re  immediately  sent  hnb 
witk.fett  poi^erg  todmdude  a  peace,  and  to  vatlfyit  by  onOn^ 
It  "vas  then  dnt  Demosdienes,  ^ho,  in  his  fint  emba^iy^  hod 
nfet'dome  Atheniaii  capSres  in  Macednma,  and  piomhiedlo 
nrtnth  find  ransom  them  at  lAi  awn'  expeMe,  end^ivoiired  Id 
enable  himctcif  to  keep  his  word,  and,  in  the  mean  tone,  .aid* 
tfeM  y»  colieagnes  to  embnilL  with  t^  ntmost  expediiioa^'M 
iki  repnblic  had  commanded,  and  to  wait  as  soon  as  pbsnhto 
npon  Philip,  in  what  place  soever  he  might  be.  'Howevvi^ 
these,  instead  of  making  a  speedy  dispatch^  as  they  were  d^ 
sired, ' travelled  tike  ambassadors;  proceeded  to  tfaoedomn 
by  land,  staid  three  months  in  that  country,  and  gavn 
PhMip  time  to  possess  himself  of  several  other  strong  plooet 
belonging  to  the  Athenians  in  Thiuce.  At  last,  meeting  witfi 
the  kmg  of  Macedonia,  <hey  agree  wMi  faim  npon  the  artiditt 
of  peace ;  bnt  he^  haVing  Itdled  them  asleep  with  his  speddus 
pseience  of  a  treaty,  deiemd  the  ratifiedtionr  of  it  from  4ay  in 
«hiy.  Tn  the  mean  time  he  fonnd  means  to  conrnpt  the  amlNnM 
sadors,  otte  after  anotlier,  by  presents,  Demosthenes  exceptsd:} 
%ho,  being  but  oney  opposed  his  coMeagnes  to  no  manner  of 
]tarpbse/ 

Phflip  being  suffered  <piietlj  to  pnrsneiis  VMtfch  into  Phojidiiy 
gdbed  the  straits  of  Theimopyte)  but- did  not  immediately 
dfeco^rer  wbat  nse  he  intended  to  nmke  of  Ini^ontraMce  11^61 
Greece^  but  went  on,  a^ordlng  to  his  agreement  wifli  tie 
Thebdns,  to  p«l  an  end  to  the  Pbocicm  war,  which  he  eas3y 
dfbct^d.  'His  naifid  and  appearaivco  0emdb  mtfk  W  teffM" 
among  the' PhOiclans,' that,  t^m^  ttey  had  lately  ^te«0iv«di* 
veinforoemefnt  of  a  thonsand  hetffy-armed^  Spntetan»  midei  die 
cmrmand  of  their  ktiilg,  Archida^ns,  Ihey  dedhied^  ^vingf  Unr 
Ittttte,  and  sent  ik>  tt^t  with  Muy^  o^  ^athd*  to  ^iAi^'tfanf^ 
i^v^ .  to  any  terms  that  h<^  would  gMM  Ibem.  '-'He  attoiMfl 
Phsff<^«9^t<>  retii^  wiA  ei^ht  thonsdnd  men,  hieing  nercenarinv 
mt&  P^ponnesQs ;  biit  the  rest,  who  wet«  the  ibhdbitttttte  ntf 
Phbdir^  l^efe^ft  at  his  ttei^y.  <  As'  ths  disposii|r  ttt  thetifwiur 
d  inattw  wherein  Greece  in  general  waa  eonciMmdl,  he  did 


ntitiUibk fit(Q  Ml;  iui^by  his  qwii  pirate  vdJMfy.  but oitr 
%p»d  it  to  tbe  AippbictyoDS.  yfhwk  he  caos^  to  be  .assen^U^ 
for  that  .purp^Mf  •  .  Bat  tbej  were  sa  miicb  under  bU.  inflmspQe^ 
tbaA  tb&7  served  ovjij  ta  giv^  a  fiaiM^tioa  to  .bis  detoivwatiQiiAi 
'gt^  ifiOP^A$  that  ail  the  cities  of  Pbpcis  should  .be,deiQi0^' 
tiijp#4;.  that  tbay  wha  bad  &ed,  as  being  pm<»paUj.€wqe«m^ 
m  th^  9«mlege«  sbpidd  be  stigm^tbied  as  acoursod*  wd  praH 
aijijb^d  as  .9uda;«rs ;  that  they  who  remained*  as  inbabitantf^ 
9hau]d  he  disp^orsed  in  villages*  and  obliged  to  payout  of  tbeiQ 
I^ds  a-yieariy  trib^tfet  of  sixty  tal^ftte*  wtil  the  whole  ef  what 
^  beftn  taken  out  of  the  temple  should  be  restored :  they, 
il^ce  likewise  adjudged  to  lose  their  seat,  in  the  ooun^  of  the 
Atmphi^yens*  wherehi  they  had  a  double  yoioe..  This  Philip 
got .  tr«W<^rred  to  himself*  which  was  a  yery  material  point,, 
and  n«iiy  be  looked  upw  as  thei  pnn^ipal  step  towards  .bin 
gpitniiag  that  authority,  which  he  afterwards  exercised  in  the^ 
^aii9  of  Greece.  At  the  same  time  he  gained,  in  epi^uncr. 
tiqiiii:wiUi  the  Thehans  and  Thessalians*  the  si^pimntend@ii^ 
id  the  Pythian  games,  which  the  CodnthiaBs  had  forfeited* 
iQuMmvi  having  taken  part  with  the  Phocians.  x 
^i;.E^Up  hjiving,  by  these  plausible  methods,  succeeded  in  this 
avpeditj/QaPU  did  not  think  it  {idyisabte,  by  attempting  any  thingl 
farther,  at  fwesent,  tosuUy  the  glocy  he  had  a<^<|Hired  by  it,  ov 
to  ioceliae  ^he  body  of  the  .Crrecaans  against  him  ^  whereforei 
he*  f  etuxned,  in.  %  tciuinphant  manner,  to  his  own  domniions*; 
AAer  settling  hi&  conquesto  at  hpme^  he  marched  iuto  Thes^ 
aaljct  and,,  halting  esiljiyisded  the  renlains  of  tyranny  in  thei 
sewserai  ciiiet  there,  he  not  only  confirmsd  the  TJbessalians  ii» 
hia4ntea)eBt»  bmt  gBined  over  mmj.  of  Him  neig^ours. 
c  It  was  npoA  Ifats  oecasios  that  Philifi  was.cemarked  for  att& 
af*io%ri»flil^)uBtio<^  i|hich  far  antwnigbs  his  public  celebrity^ 
Ai^ofinaiii  aoldien.  ia  the  .MabedqniMi  amy  had,  ia  maiiy ^. 
8|aitaeis»  >distingni«hff<ttoinelf  by  es^tokor^ary  iwtef  of  vakmv 
and  had.  reoeivfid  many  marka  of  Phili|»!a  faiKinc  and  appKo*: 
h^oni*.  .Onisame  ooeaalani<hQ  iwbarked  on  boaBd  a yesaei, 
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widoi|^«l; wrecked  hf^.a  mleMl  stoitai  9nd  he. himself  cast  om 
thwi ahoiB,  tbalptaaSiand  naked,.-  and:  sfamely  with  the  .^eavi-. 
imao^oCJifSk  .  A  Maoeionian^  whm»  lands  were  cxuitiguous  tai 
tJieiiSta^ ^saite  opiMurtuoakf'  to  ho  a  wstmess  of  Ins  dktcess;! 
and^jtntb^ali.linniaaaiandiLohaiitabfe  tend^ness,  flew  to  thel 


itoVef  of  tto  vnfaafpy  stmnc^*  Qa^hM^ekfan  «(hlu»  hsmli 
laid  him  in  his  own  bed»  renred,  chensbedr  .cqpnffynted,  nmt 
&fg  fbrty  days  soppUed  him  freely  irith  all  fthe-veo^^MMrioff  »Rd 
amvefiieiioas  which  his  laofioshiiig'  coiiditfMk  .ew)d  iffquWi 
l%e.aoldier>  thas  happily  readied  frem  death*  vw  incntanffc^ 
the  waiaest.ex]^8sixms  of  gnititttde  to  1m  h^xmbcioif  jMsaa^ 
him.of  hisiiitiNPest  viththekiagi  and  itf  bis- power  aadMiKH 
latioa  of  obtaining  for  him,  from,  the  royal  boffn^,  tiieiiioUf 
vetoms  which  &uch  ^ctraordmaiy  benevoleiice  jhad  /  u^^p^ita^ 
He  was  new  completely  recoven^d,  a^d  bia  ki^  h^^t^/i^qp 
pUed  him  with  money  to  pm»ue  his  journey,  Si^me  t^ma^fimb 
be  presented  himself  before  the  king.;  he  reco^n^ed  ,bi^jpjif|- 
fortoneSy  magoi^ed  his  services,  and,  having  looked  ^tb^iw 
«ye  of  envy  on  th/e  possessions  of  the  man  who  had  prese^i^lii^ 
Vd»,  was  now  so  ab«mdoned  to  every  sense  of  g;t9tiib9i3»i  ^  ^^ 
quest  the  king  to  bestow  upon  him  the  house  and  landswjieroJiy 
had  been  so  tenderly  and  kindly  entertained.  Unbai^y,  Phij^ 
without  examination,  inconsidesately  and  precipitately -gniplljfii^ 
bis  infamous  request;  and  this  soldier  aow  seturned  .to;>hp 
preserver,  repaid  his  goodness  by  <kiving  Um  from  Us^seifc^ 
mentj  and  taking  immediate  possession  of  .all  the.feui^s  oCiw 
jll^nest  industry.  The.  poor  man,  stung  with  this  instmcfi^ 
unparalleled  ingratitude  and  insensibilityv  bcMly  dftenyiwie^ 
instead  of  submitting  to  his  wrongs,  to  se^k  iielief ;  aopl^j^^ 
letter  addressed  to  Plulip,  r^zesented^his  own  and  ti^  n^^l^j^tf^ 
conduct  in  a  lively  and  affecting  manner.  pPhe  king^aa  instant 
fired  witti  indignation ;  he  ordered  tbait  justice  dimld>  b«  4(W^ 
without  delay ;  that  the  possessions  should  be  immediate^.,^ 
stored  to  the mim  whose  cha^table  officesb^d  been  th^  ^Wlh 
xibly repaid ;  and,,  havij^gseized  tbe  soldier,  caused tfiea^  ^^41^ 
to.be  branded  op  his  forebead.  The  ungrateful  Gaest:^  ^^i^ft 
i;aet^>infimious  in  oi^^oiy  (Sge,  and  among  aii  nations  4 -but  fRft- 
ticularly  ameng  dw  Greeks,  who,  from  the  earijesti  times,.||^ 
moa(  scrupulously  observant  of  the  hiwn  o£  h^Mi^talilsr^:.  y-  .^n  ' 
.  Having  st|»ngthened  himself  .ui  these  ^pavta,  >hfi^wfHiit>jtt|p 
jaaft  year  into  Thrace,  wbeie  he  had  foi()ned  adesi^^^pigl^i^ 
tbeCl^lsrsonefe.  This  pemnsula- h^cti  witb^  f^iH^,jitt;l^aj|)tg|- 
jnipt^n,  been  for.  many  yeaia  in  the  hand*  of  th^  AthefpiailfH 
.bu;t  Cqifs,  ^  being  kijag  of  the  ^onfigf,  hafi  latefy^wresMii^ 
fi;om  tben^»  wd  left  it  in  sncceapon  tn  his  son  Ch^»obl^t9l* 


90,  Hot  \temg  rible  to  defend  Unnidf  agidnst  nffip,  gaipe  ft 
h^i  to  the  AtliexiiaiiBy  i^serving  to  hunscif  oiitf  Car^  did 
capital  oitj.'    Bat  FliBip  having  soon  afle^r  spoilt  Uni  of  tibo 
teit  of  his  domiimns,  the  Cardiansj  for  fear  of 'fidfing  agwi 
undarllld  powtdr  of  the  Athenians,  Arew  themselves  into  hii 
f^teetion.    IXbpithes>  who  was  the  ehief  of  Hag  Athtfinan 
oolooy  iaCeijr  sent  to  the  Chenotie8e»  considered  this  proeeed*. 
%g  of  Philip*  in  supporting  the  GaidianSy  as  an  act  of  hoiitii^f 
ii^;ainst  Adiens ;  wherenpon  he  invaded  the  maritime  parts  ^ 
'Ehraee,  and  Earned  away  a  great  deal  of  booty.    FUlip/  being 
sKt  this  time  in  the  npper  part  of  the  country,  was  not  in  a 
eondilion  to  do  himself  justice :  hot  he  wrote  to  compkun  of 
Stat  Athens,  as  an  infraction  of  the  peace ;  and  his  creatures 
there  were  not  wanting,  on  their  part,  to  aggravate  the  charge 
ttgmnst  DiopiAes,  as  having  acted  wiAout  orders,  and  having 
tidcen  it  upon  himself  to  renew  the  wdr :  they  likewise  accuse 
liim  of  commiting  acts  of  piracy,  and  of  laying  their  allies 
tinder  contribution.    But,  whatever  grounds  there  were  for 
this  part  of  the  accusation,  the  government  of  Athens  was 
prindpaHy  to  blame  in  it ;  for,  having  no  proper  fund  for  the 
^wars,  they  sent  out  their  generals  without  money  or  provisions, 
WaA  left  tbem  to  shifts  for  themselves,  and  yet  made  them 
answerable  for  any  miscarriages  that  should  ha{q>en  for  want 
%f'  their  being  better  supplied*    This  was  a  great  discourage- 
ment to  the  SCTvice,  and  put  those  who  were  employed  in  H 
it^on  piHaging  and  phmderhig,   in  such  a  manner  as  Aey 
iH>tdd'ottierwise  have  been  ashamed  of     Demosthenes,  in  an 
hmrang^e  that  he  made  upon  the  state  of  the  Chersonese, 
*vmdevtook  the  defence  of  Diopithes.    That  harangue  throws 
ItthcH  If ^t  on  the  state  of  Athens,  and  indeed  of  most  of.  the 
'€H^fed»n  territories  at  that  time.    It  is  the  foundation  of  the 
iWie^iiMrations  of  Demosthenes,  whidi  go  by  the  title  of  PM- 
'i^c^.    -The  leading  arguments  in  it  are.  That.  Diopithes  was 
necessitfltted  to  do  what  he  did  at  CSiersoneset  and,  if  Uame 
^i^^Aie  any  where,  it  was  to  the  Athemans,  who  sent  out 
^iMt:  commmiders  so  badly  provided.     That  Diopiflies  was 
1M  filr  from  being  culpable,  dmt  he  even  merited  the  thandcs  of 
^At^  Mate,  for  having  been  so  frmtfol  in  resources,  and  for 
"UMt^  asserted  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  colony  whidi 
he  wisnt  ta  protect.    That  Ae  colonbts  had  suffered  nothing 


%  faii  |>roeeeding8/biit  had  Ta<h«r  ga^ed  by'thMi,  l)ieifi^  sifii^ 
tiken  imder  tte  proleetioit  of  tfa^'  Atkerikunn,  titid  having  ^ft 
cdasts'  defended  agamst  Hie  ravages  6f  piratM.    He  also'  iti^ 

•     •  • 

titfted,  Aatfhe  dftfl  ef  tte  ^ifcwisatioti,  that 'had  been  lirod^ht 
against  Diopithet,  was  not  in  reality  to  |>roctire  ^fidresil'fot  fM 
ffiischfeft  ihs^  hnid  been  dene  by  Aiat  genemlv  but  to  €t¥eifiik 
allentioii  of  the  sti^  from  the  deep-kdd  plM»  afid  roMoM 
nadnaataons  of  "the  aoenser  hisiseM^  who  was  then  MkitAiii% 
ehakis  f or  all  Qreeee. 

Philip,  however/  was  no  w^  intifloMated  «lfC  tli^'WoMy^'tiS^ 
abtanc^e  of  his  ekNjneiit  antagot^t;  he  wfent  en^  with  artfltl  ij^ 
dastry,  qaeHing  those  by  his  power  who  wefe  tmaMe'to  r«!^hrt; 
tad  those  by  his  presents  whom  he  was  uiidMe  to  <yppose;  Tfa6 
^HprMons  that  then  subsisted  in  Peloponnems  gaV0  him  a  fm^ 
text  fbr  iafl^rmeddling  iti  Ae  aSirirs  of  Ae  Greek  confedeikc^! 
These  diirisions  were  dnefly  owing  to  the  Spartans;  wlio; 
having  little  to  do  in  the  late  foreign  transactions,  were  ree<M 
Tering  their  strength  at  home;  and,  according  to  their  ^saal 
practice,  ias  they  increased  in  power,  raahing  nse  of  it  to  in^ 
arit  and  oppress  their  neighbour.  The  Argires  and  M eiMe^ 
oians,  being  at  this  time  persc^ted  by  them,  pat  thMiselfieil 
under  the  protection  of  Philip ;  and  the  Thebans  ^^ining  ^BlMli 
flmn,  they  aK  together  formed  a  powerftil  cimfederacy.  The 
imtnral  balance  against  it  Was  a  ninon  between  Athens  and 
Aparta,  which  the  9^artans  pressed  with-  great  earnestness^  tti 
Hie  oidy  means  for  their  common  secnrity ;  and  PUGp  and  the 
Thebans  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 'it.  Bift  Demos^ 
thenes,  exerting  himself  upon  this  occasion,  ro«sed  ixp  A^ 
Athenians,  and  put  them  so  far  upon  their  guard,  that,  iriflh 
outconringto  an  open  rupture  with  Philip,  Ihey  obliged  lAn'ttt 
desist.  > ' 

Pliilip,  however,  did  not  continue  idle  upon  thh  disappoiftP 
ment  Ever  restless  ssad  enterprising,  he  turned  his*  Vie^ 
another  way.  He  had  long  considered !^e island  Gf  fitribcMift 
proper,  from  its  situation,  t^  favour  the  designs  he  meditalM 
a^nst' CireeGe ;  and,  in  the  vety  beginning  of  his  reign,  M 
had  attempted  t<y  possess  hin^selTof  it.  He,  indeed,  set  every 
engme  to  work,  at  that  time,  in  order  to  seiee  upon  that 
island,  which  be  called  the  shackles  of  Greece.  But  ft  neatly 
eoneemed  the  Athenians,  on  the  other  side,  not  to  suffi^r  it  U 
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fiAlnto  file  bands  c^  an  .eiiMiiy^  esperialtf  as  it  mS^t 
jbined  to  ihe  contbiefat  at  Aftioa  by  a  bridge :  hcrw^er,  flMrt 
people,  according  to  tbeHr-  usual  cmtoniy  conthnied  indol^iity^ 
trUIst  PUlq>piiT8aed  Us  conqaests  witbouiintenaission.  HM 
fatter,  wbo  was  contmaaUjrattentWd  and  TJgilfHit,  endea^ouretf 
toprocnre  mteHgence  from  the  -island;  and,-  by  dint  'of  ^re- 
amits,  bribed  lliose  wbo  bad  ^e  greatest  anibority  in  it  At 
tbe  request  of  certain  of  flie  inbabitants,  be  sent  some  troopi^ 
prirately  tbitber,  possessed  bimself  of  several  strong  plaeesr 
dismantled  Portbmos,  a  very  imp<Nrtant  fortress  in  Enboea,  anf 
estabfisbed  tbree  tyraiitsi  or  kings,  ov^  the  cotmtry. 

Tlie  Athenians  were  conjnred,  in  tbis  ^stressing  jnnotare, 
by  one  Fhitarcb,  wbo  was  at  fliat  tone  upon  tfie  island,  t^ 
eome  and  preserve  the  inhabitants  from  the  yoke  which  PfaiKp 
was  going  to  impose  upon  them.  Upon  tins  they  dispatefaed 
a  few  troops  thitiier  nnder  the  command  of  Phocion,  a  general 
ef  whom  great  expectations  were  formed,  and  whose  condnct 
weD  deserved  the  fevourable  opinion  the  public  bad  of  faim. 

Tfaas  man  would  have  done  honour  to  the  earliest  and  leat^ 
corrupted  times  of  tbe  Athenian  state.  His  manners  were 
Ibrmed  in  tbe  Academy,  upon  the  models  of  the  most  exact 
aiid  rigid  virtue.  It  was  said,  tbat  no  Athenian  ever  saw  bini 
fan^  or  weep,  or  deviate,  in  any  instance,  fitmi  th^  most 
settled  gravity  and  composure.  He  learned  the  art  of  wasr 
under  Chabrias,  and  frequently  moderated  the  excesses  antf 
corrected  tiie  errors  of  tbat  general :  his  humanity  be  admired 
and  innteted,  and  taught  him  to  exert  it  in  a  more  extensive^ 
and  liberal  manner.  When  he  bad  received  his  directions  to 
saS,  wilb  twenty  ships,  to  collect  Ibe  contributions  of  the  affies 
tad  dependoat  cities,  *'  Why  that  force  ?'*  said  Phocion : 
**  if  I  am  to  meet  them  as  enemies,  it  is  insufficient ;  if  bs 
friends  and  allies,  a  single  vessel  will  serve.  **  He  bore  the 
severities  of  a  military  life  with  so  much  ease,  that,  if  Phocion 
ever  appeared  warmly  clothed,  the  soldiers  at  once  pronounced 
it  tbe  sign  of  a  remarkably  bad  season.  His  outward  appear- 
ance was  forUdding,  but  his  conversation  easy  and  obliging ; 
ted  dt\  his  words  and  actions  expressed  the  utmost  aSbction 
aiid  benevolence.  In  popular  assemblies,  bis  lively,  close,  anrf 
^  natond  manner  of  spesdcing,  seemed,  as  it  were,  the  echo  of 
fte  simpficity  and  integrity  of  bis  mind,  and  bad  frequently  a 
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gieftto  elh^t  tfaaa  even  lite  %iiily  mi  M^^^  4>f  DwmP 
dieaes,  who  oalled  him  the  pinner  of  lus  periods.  He  studied 
only  good  sense  and  plain  reasoninigi  aad  despwed  eveiy  ad vea^ 
titious  ornament.  In  an  assembly ,  when  he  was  to  address  lh» 
people^  he  was  surprised  by  a  friend,  wraj^ped  T0f  in  tiboag^t; 
''  I  am  considering/'  said  he,  '*  whether  I  cannot  ^?etiaacb 
some  part  of  my  intended  address."  He  was  sensible  of  tiie  ill 
conduct  of  his  coontrymen,  and  ever  treated  them  with  the 
greatest  severity.  He  defied  their  censares ;  and  so  far  did 
he  affect  to  despise  tiieir  applause,  that,  at  a  time  yrbaa  his 
sentiments  extorted  their  approbation,  he  turned  about  di  sor* 
prise,  and  asked  a  friend,  **  If  ttiy  thing  weak  or  imper&ieat 
had  escaped  him?"  His  sense  of  the  degeneracy  of  Athens 
made  him  fond  of  pacific  measures.  He  saw  the  designs  bf 
Hiilip,  but  imagined  that  the  state  was  too  conrupted  to  gif# 
lam  any  effectual  opposition;  so  that  he  was  of  the  number^ 
those  men,  who,  according  to  Demosthenes,  in  his  thbd 
Philippic  oration,  gave  up  the  interests  of  the  slate,  not 
cinrruptly  or  ignorantly,  but  firom  a  desperate  purpose  of  yidd- 
ing  to  the  fate  of  a  constttution,  thought  to  be  kreeo?erahly 
kst.  He  was,  of  consequence,  ever  of  die  partyopposite  to 
Demosthenes ;  and,  having  been  taught  by  experience  t^  mUH 
pect  the  popular  leaders,  considered  hift  earnestness  to  rw^m 
the' Athenians  to  arms  as  an  artifice  to  embroil  the  state,  and 
by  that  means  to  gain  an  influence  in  ike  assembly.  **  Pbo» 
cion,"  said  Demosthenes,  "  the  people,  in  some  mad  fit^  witt 
certainly  sacrifice  thee  to  their  fury."  '^  Yes,f  refJied  he, 
**  and  you  will  be  their  victim,  if  ever  they  have  an  interval  of 
reason."  Yet  they  often  prevailed  on  him  to  act  against  hss^ 
judgment,  though  never  to  speak  against  his  conscience*  He 
never  refrtsed  or  declined  the  command,  whatever  might  be 
his  opinion  of  the  expedition.  Forty-five  times  was  he  chosen 
to  lead  their  armies,  generally  in  his  absence,  and  ever  withe«( 
the  least  application.  They  knew  his  merit ;  and,  in  flie  hour 
of  danger,  forgot  that  severity  witii  whidi  he  usually  treated  ' 
their  inclinations  and  opinions. 

It  was  to  him  the  Athenians  gave  the  command  of  the' 
forces  they  sent  to  the  aid  of  Plutarch  of  Eretria.  Bat  thift 
traitor  repaid  his  benefactors  with  ingratitude ;  he  set  up  &e 
standard  against  them,  and  endeavoured  openly  to  repulse  the 
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toss  how  to  act  in  eonseqwieiiGe  of  that  uaforeseen  perfidy ;  for 
he  ptU8iN»d  hB  enteiprise,  w<m  a  b^e»  and  drove  Plutaicb 
from  Eretria^ 

These  disappdaitiiieBtSy  however^  noway  intimidated  Philip, 
or  lenderad  him  the  least  remiss  in  prosecuting  his  original 
design.     He  now,    therefore^   changed  the  method  of  hif^ 
attack/ and  sought  for  an  epportonity  of  distressing  Athens 
anc^herway*'    He  knew  that  this  city>  from  the  barrenness  of 
Ajt!lioa»- stood  jn  greater  want  of  foreign  corn  than  any  other,. 
To  dispose^'  at  jdisiK^etioiiy  of  their  transports^  and  by  ths^t  me^^is . 
ataive   the  Athenians,   he  marehed  towards  Thrace,  from 
whence  that  city  imported  the  greatest  part  of  it^  provision 
with  an. intention  to  besiege  Perinthus  and  Byssantium.   .To 
ke^  his  kingdom  in  obedience  during  his  absence,  he  left  his 
gon  Alexander  helnnd  with  sover^gn  authority,  though  he  was  \ 
only  ifleen  years  old.    This  yonng  prince  gi^ye,.  even  at  th^ 
time,  some  proofs  of  his  .courage  $  having  defeated  certain 
naghbooriij^  states^  subject  to  Macedonia,  who  had  consi* . 
dered  the  king's  absence  as  a  very  proper  time  for  executing  th^ 
design  they  had  formed  of  revoltii^.    This  happy  ^ucoess  of 
Aleaumder's  .first  ei^pediticHis  was  highly  agreeable  to  hi^^ 
father,  and  at  the  same  time  an  earnest  of  what  might  be  exr 
pected  from  him.    But  fearing  lest,  allured  by  this  dangevp^f 
bait,  he*  should  abandon  himself  inconsiderately  to  his  viyacity  , 
and  fire,  hO/sent  for  him,  in  order  to  become  hi^  master,  a^d  . 
fonn  bias,  in  person,  for  the  profession  of  war. 

•  In  the  .mean  tune,  Philip  opened  the  campaign  with  tli^ 
sic^e  of  Perinthus,  a  considerable  city  of  Thmce,  and  firndy 
attlk^hed  to  the  Athenians*    It  was  assisted  from  Byzantium, 
a:  neighbouring,  city,,  which  threw  in  succours  as  occasion,  re- 
quired*    Philip,  therefore,  resolved  to  besiege,  both  at  the 
siittier^tiip6*.Sitill|. however,,  he  was  desirous  to  appear  cautious 
a]id<t^nderr  of  didpleasing  the  Athenians^  whomfhe  endeavoure4 
tct  amufe  with  the  most  profound  respect,  mixed  with  well-  , 
timed  abuses,  and  the  most  flattering  submj^sioq.     Upon,  this 
oeptMsion  he  wrote  them  a   letter,  reproaching  Ihem,  ii^  tl^e 
strot^estr  terms,  £or  their  infraction  of  treaties,  and  his  owQ..r^  i 
lig^ou»  observance  of. them*    **  In  the  timi^s  of.  great  enrnt^,''  . 
S9^$  he,  'f.the.m0fsit  you  did  was  to  fit  put  ships  of^  war  f^ain^t 
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me,  and  to  siaze  and  sell  the  merchants  that  come  to  ttade  in 
my  dominions ;  but  now,  you  earry  your  hatred  and  injustice  to 
such  prodigious  lengths,  as  even  to  send  ambassadors  to  the 
kiug  of  Persia,  to  make  him  declare  against  me. " 

The  letter  gave  the  orators,  who  undertook  Philqp's  defence, 
a  fine  opportunity  of  justifying  him  to  the  people.  Demos* 
thenes  alone  stood  firm,  and  still  continued  to  expose  hisartfol 
designs,  and  to  break  down  all  those  laboured  schemes  which 
were  undertaken  to  deceive  the  people.  Sensible,  on  this  oc- 
casion, how  necessary  it  was  to  remove  the  first  impressions 
which  the  perusal  of  this  letter  might  make,  he  immediately 
ascended  Ae  tribunal,  and  from  thence  harangued  the  people, 
with  all  the  thunder  of  his  eloquence.  He  told  them  the  letter 
was  written  in  a  style  iioi  suitable  to  the  people  of  Athens; 
that  it  was  a  plain  declaration  of  war  against  thc£m ;  that  Philip 
had  long  since  made  Ihe  same  declaration  by  his  actions;  and 
that,  by  the  peace  he  had  concluded  with  fli^n,  he  meant  no* 
thing  farther  than  a  bare  cessation  of  arms,  in  order  to  gain 
time,  and  to  take  them  more  unprepared.  From  thence  he 
proceeded  to  his  usual  topic  of  reproving  ihem  for  fheir  sloth# 
for  suffering  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  their  orators,  who 
were  in  Philip's  pay.  **  Convinced  by  these  truths,"  continued 
he,  '^  O  Athenians !  and  strongly  persuaded  that  we  can  no 
longer  be  allowed  to  affirm  that  we  enjoy  peace  (for  Philip  has 
now  declared  war  against  us  by  his  letter,  and  has  long  done 
the  same  by  his  conduct),  you  ought  not  to  spare  either  the 
public  treasure,  or  the  possessions  of  private  persons ;  bui^ 
when  occasion  shall  require,  haste  to  your  respective  stand- 
ards, and  set  abler  generals  at  your  head  than  those  you  have 
hitherto  employed;  for  no  one  among  you  ought  to  imagine, 
that  the  same  men,  who  have  ruined  your  afi^rs,  will  have  abi* 
titles  to  restore  them  to  their  fonner  happy  situaticm.  Think 
how  infamous  it  is,  that  a  man  firom  Macedbn  should  contean 
dangers  to  tsuch  a  degree,  that,  merely  to  aggrandize  his  em- 
pire, he  should  rush  into  the  midst  of  coBibats>  and  return  fix)is 
battle  covered  with  wounds ;  and  that  the  Ath^ans,  whose 
hereditary  right  it  is  to  obey  no  man,  but  to  impose  law  on 
others,  sword  in  hand ;  that  Athenians,  I  say,  merriy  through 
dejection  of  spirit  and  indolence,  should  degenerate  firom  the 
glory  of  their  ancestors,  and  abandon  the  interest  of  their  conn* 
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try!"  To  this  expostulation,  Phocion  readily  offered  his  voice 
and  opinion.  He  urged  the  incapacity  of  the  genei'als  already 
chosen ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  advice,  he  himself  was 
appointed  general  of  the  army  that  was  to  go  against  Philip, 
who  was  still  besieging  Byzantium. 

Phocion  having  led  his  troops  to  the  succour  of  the  Byzaa- 
tians,  the  inhabitants,  on  his  arrival,  opened  their  gates  to  him 
with  joy,  and  lodged  his  soldiers  in  their  houses,  as  their  own 
brothers  and  children.  The  Athenian  oflScers  and  soldiers, 
struck  with  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  behaved  with  the 
utmost  prudence  and  modesty,  and  were  entirely  irreproacb- 
able  in  their  conduct ;  nor  were  they  less  admired  for  their 
courage ;  and,  in  all  the  attacks  they  sustained,  discovered  the 
utmost  intrepidity,  which  danger  seemed  only  to  improve* 
Phocion's  prudence,  seconded  by  the  bravery  of  his  troopa, 
soon  forced  Philip  to  abandon  his  design  upon  Byzantium  and 
Perinthus*  He  was  beat  out  of  the  Hellespont,  which  dimi- 
nished very  much  his  fame  and  glory ;  for  he  hitherto  had  been 
thought  invincible,  and  nodung  had  been  able  to  oppose  him. 
Phocion  took  some  of  his  ships,  recovered  inany  fortresses 
which  he  had  garrisoned,  and,  having  made  several  descents 
into  different  parts  of  his  territories,  he  plundered  all  the  open 
country,  till  a  body  offerees  assembling  to  check  his  progress, 
he  was  obliged  to  retire. 

Philip,  after  having  been  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Byzan* 
tium,  marched  against  Atheas,  king  of  Scythia,  from  whom  he 
had  received  some  personal  cause  of  discontent,  and  took  his 
son  with  him  in  this  expedition.  Though  the  Scythians  had  a 
very  numerous  army,  he  defeated  them  without  any  difficulty. 
He  got  a  very  great  booty,  which  consisted  not  in  gold  .or 
silver,  the  use  and  value  of  which  ike  Scythians  were  not  as 
yet  so  unhappy  as  to  know,  but  in  cattle,  in  horses,  and  in  a 
great  number  of  women  and  children. 

At  his  return  from  Scythia,  the  Triballi,  a  people  of  Moesia, 
disputed  the  pass  with  him,  laying  claim  to  part  of  the  plunder 
he  was  carrying  off.  Philip  was  forced  to  come  to  a  battle, 
and  a  very  bloody  one  Was  fought,  in  which  g^eat  numbers  on 
each  side  were  killed  on  the  spot;  the  king  himself  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  and,  with  the  same  thrust,  had  his  horse 
killed  under  him.     Alexander  flew  to  his  father^s  aid,  and, 
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coverii^  him  with  his  diield,  killed  or  put  to  flight  all  who 
attacked  him. 

.  The  Athenians  had  considered  the  siege  of  Byzantium  as 
an  absolute  rupture,  and  an  open  declaration  of  war.  The 
king  of  Macedon,  who  was  apprehensive  of  the  consequences 
of  it,  and  dreaded  very  much  the  power  of  the  Athenians, 
whose  hatred  he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  made  overtures  of 
peace,  in  order  to  soften  their  resentment.  Phocion,  little 
jftuspicious,  and  apprehensive  of  the  uncertainty  of  military 
supplies,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  Athenians  should  accept  his 
offers :  but  Demosthenes,  who  had  studied  more  than  Phocion 
the  genius  and  character  of  Philip,  and  who  was  persuaded, 
that,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  his  only  view  was  to  im- 
.pose  upon  the  Athenians,  prevented  their  listening  to  his 
paoijSc  proposals.  When  Philip  found  the  Athenians  woidfl 
not  treat  with  him,  and  that  they  were  acting  offensively  against 
him,  especially  at  sea,  where  they  blocked  up  his  ports,  and 
put  an  entire,  stop  to  his  commerce,  he  b^gan  to  form  new 
Affiances  against  them,  particularly  with  the  Thebans  and 
Thessalians,  without  whom  he  knew  he  could  not  keep  open 
his  passage  into  Greece.  At  the  same  time  he  was  sensible, 
.that  his  engaging  these  powers  to  act  directly  against  Athens, 
and  in  his  own  personal  quarrel,. would  have  so  bad  an  aspect, 
that  they  would  not  easily  come  into  it.  For  which  reason  he 
endeavoured,  underhand,  to  create  new  disturbances  in  Ghreeee, 
that  he  might  take  such  a  part  in  them  as  would  best  answer 
his  views ;  and,  when  the  flame  was  kindled,  his  point  was  to 
appear  rather  to  be  called  in  as  an  assistant,  than  to  act  as  a 
principal. 

By  the  result  of  his  machinations,  he  soon  found  an  oppor- 
jtunity  of  raising  divisions  between  the  Locrians  of  Amphis^a 
and  their  capital  city.  They  were  accused  of  having  profaned 
a  spot  of  sacred  ground  (which  lay  very  near  the  temple  erf 
Delphos)  by  ploughing  it,  as  the  Phocians  had  done  upon  a 
former  occasion.  In  order  to  produce  and  widen  this  breach, 
Philip  employed  JSschines,  the  orator,  who  by  bribes  was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  him,  to  harangue  at  the  assembly  of  the 
Amphictyons  against  this  outrage  upon  the  religion  of  their 
country.  JSschines  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  only 
second  in  eloquence  to  Demosthenes.     He  had  now  a  fair 
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opportmiify  of  lairing  commotioiis,  by  appearing  interested  for 
his  country,  and  zealous  for  the  glory  and  defence  of  Athens. 
With  a  passionate  warmth,  which  is  frequently  the  effect  of 
artifice  as  well  as  of  real  patriotism,  and  which  is  most  likely 
to  deceiye,  and  more  particularly  in  popular  assemblies,  by 
being  considered  as  the  indication  of  sincerity,  and  the  oyer- 
flowingB  of  a  heart  honestly  affected,  he  boldly  deliver6d  his 
opinions.  His  sentiments  were  echoed  through  the  assembly 
by  the  friends  of  Philip ;  the  tumult  was  kept  up  to  drown.  aU 
remonstrances  of  caution  and  policy,  and  a  resolution  was 
passed,  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon^  inviting  him  to  assist  Apollo  and  the  Amphictyons, 
and  to  repel  the  outrages  of  the  impious  Amphissoeans ;:  and 
&rther,  to  declare  that  he  was  constituted,  by  all  the  Greeks, 
member  of  the  council  of  Amphictyons,  and  genial  and 
commander  of  their  forces,  with  full  and  unlimited  powers. 

This  welcome  invitation  and  commission,  the  fruit  of  all  his 
secret  practices,  Philip  received  in  Thrace,  while  he  was  yet 
on  his  return  to  Macedon.  He  bowed  with  an  affectionate 
reverence  to  the  venerable  council,  and  declared  his  readiness 
to  execute  their  orders. 

,  The  inferior  states  of  Greece,  and  all  tiiose  whose  simplicity 
and  weakness  rendered  them  insensible  to  the  designs  now 
forming  by  Philip,  entirely  approved  of  the  act  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons, and  of  the  nomination  of  a  prince,  to  the  command  of 
their  forces,  so  eminent  and  illustrious  for  his  piety,  and  so 
capable  of  executing  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  At  Sparta 
and  at  Athens  this  event  was  considered  in  a  different  maimer. 
The  first  of  these  people,  though  possessed  but  of  a  simall  pert 
4Qf  their  ancient  greatness,  yet  stiU  retained  their  pride,  and 
seiBmed  to  have  looked  with  a  sullen  indignation  at  the  honours 
paid  to  Macedon.  The  Athenians  had  been  long  taught  to 
dread  the  policy  of  Philip,  and  now  their  great  popular  leader 
repeatedly  uiged  the  necessity  of  suspicion,  and  represented 
all  the  late  transactions  in  the  Amphictyonic  council  as  the 
effects  of  Philip's  intrigues,  and  a  design  against  Greece  in 
.general, .  hut  more  particularly  against  the  welfare  and  liberty 
of  Athens. 

To  counteract  the  zeal  of  Demosthenes,  and  to  prevent  the 
eflfeets.  of  his  incesssmt  remonstranceis«  the  minds  of  the  people 
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veredHrmed  witti  oracleii  ai^  predietioiifi  uttered  wiih  $11 
soleiiitiity  from  the  aaored  tripod,  and  reported  to  tlie  Athe* 
Hians  with  all  tfae  yeneraliotii  due  to  the  dictates  of  ApoUo. 
Vengeance  was  pronounced  against  all  those  who  should  pie- 
sume  to  oppose  the  king  of  Macedon,  the  destined  instrument 
of  Divine  Justice ;  and  the  people  were  exhorted  not  to  suffer 
artful  and  designing  orators,  and  popular  leaders,  to  seduce 
fliem  to  th^ir  ruin. 

In  tfae  mean  time,  Philip  imlnediately  got  his  troops  to* 
gedier^  and,  with  all  the  show  of  religious  veneration,  began 
to  march,  in  order  to  chastise  the  irreverent  Locrians :  but  he 
had  far  different  auas ;  and»  instead  of  proceedmg  upon  lo 
ridiculous  a  commission,  made  a  sudden  turn,  and  seizsed  upon 
£latea,  a  capital  city  of  Phocis,  which  was  very  Well  situated 
for  awing  the  Tfaebans,  of  whom  he  began  to  grow  jealoosi 
and  for  preparing  his  way  to  Athens.  But  by  so  extraordinary 
a  iltep  as  this,  he  fairly  threw  off  the  mask,  and  bade  .defiailce 
to  the  whole  body  of  Greeiaiks*  Thus  was  this  enterprisiag 
prince,  all  of  a  sudden,  master  of  a  port  of  the  utmost  ^on<> 
sequence ;  at  the  head  of  an  araiy  capable  of  striking  terror 
into  his  opposers  ;  at  the  distance  of  but  two  days'  march  firoiB 
Attica ;  absolute  c<M(lkmander,  as  it  were,  of  the  citadel  and 
fortress  both  of  Thebes  and  Athens ;  convemently  situated  for 
receiving  sncoours  from  Thessaly  and  Macedon^  ani  eatird^ 
at  liberty,  either  to  give  battle  to  those  who  might  presipie  to 
appear  in  arms  against  him,  or  to  protract  the  war  lo  mj 
length  that  mig^t  b^  found  convenient* 

The  news  of  Philip's  recent  trtmsactioii  was  qukkljf  ^r^ 
through  the  Adjacent  eowatries»  and  received  with  aU  &e  ftti^^iA 
and  helpless  attotushment  of  men  roused  from  a  long  lethmrgj^ 
and  awakened  to  ti  dreadful  sense  of  their  danger^  and  of  the 
real  designs  of  Iheir  enemy.  It  was  late  in  the  eveoing^  when 
a  courier,  anriviog  at  Athens,  appeared  before  the  P^rytami^ 
and  pronoanced  die  dmadful  tidings,  that  the  king  of  MaeedsA 
had  take^  possession  of  Ebttea*  These  magistrates,  and  aU 
tibe  other  cittaens,  were  now  at  supp^>  indulging  themselves 
in  the  pleasures  and  gaieties  of  the  table,  when  theoewi^ 
which  in  an  instant  rung  through  aU  the  city«  roused  them 
flrom  their  state  of  ease>  and  put  an  aid  to  all  their  festivity^ 
The  stiMts  and  public  places  weife  instant^  filled  with  a  dis^ 
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tracted  cofteowroe ;  'metj  man  with  temMr  and  coAfbgioii  in  fm 
anmiermoae,  and  every  man  soUdtoas  for  aa  immediate  oob- 
siiltatioii  on  an  emei^ency  so  important  and  akrming.  Ai 
the  daum  of  the  sncceeding*  day  the  assembly  met  together, 
impreased  with  that  constwnation,  which  urgent  danger 
MJtaraMy  inspires.  The  whole  body  of  the  people  flocked  to 
the  senate-honse,  seised  their  places,  and  waited  with  the 
utmost  anxiety  for  so  important  a  deliberation.  The  herald, 
as  was  the  custom  at  Adiens,  arose,  and  cried  ost  wifli  aiood 
▼oice,  ''*Who  among  you  will  ascend  die  tribunal?"  All, 
however,  was  silence,  terror,  and  dismay.  He  again  repeated 
the  invitation ;  but  still  no  one  rose  up,  though  all  thegenerab 
imd  orators  were  present.  At  length  Demosthenes,  animatod 
wilh  the  greatness  of  the  approaching  danger,  arose,  undaunted 
and  unmoved,  in  this  scene  of  horror.  With  a  couatenance 
of  serenity,  tfie  firm  composure  of  a  patriot,  and  the  sage  disr 
cemment  of  a  complete  statesman,  he  addressed  himself  to 
dM  assembly  in  the  following  manner  :-^'^  Athenians,  pennit 
me  to  expbon  tiie  circumstances  of  that  state  which  I4iil]p  has 
ikrw  seised  upon.  Those  of  its  citizens  whom  his  gold  could 
oomipt,  or  his  artifice  deceive,  are  all  at  his  devotion.  What, 
titen,  is  his  design  ?  By  drawing  up  ins  forces,  and  displaying 
liis  powers  on  Hkb  borders  of  Thebes,  he  hopes  to  inspire  his 
adherents  with  confidence  and  elevation,  and  to  terrify  and 
oontM»l  Us  adversaries,  that  fear  or  force  may  drive  them  into 
those  measures,  which  they  have'  hitherto  opposed.  If  then 
we  are  resolved,  in  this  conjuncture,  to  cherish  the  remeat^ 
brance  of  every  act  of  unkindness,  which  the  Thebans  have 
Adse  to  Athens ;  if  we  regard  them  with  suspicion,  as  mw 
iSH^  have  ranged  tiiemsc^veson  die  side  of  our  enemy;  in  die 
fipift  plao6,  we  shall  act  agreeri>ly  to  Philip's  warmest  wiidie*; 
Ibid  Aen  I  am  apprehensive,  that  the  party  who  now  oppose 
hm  may  be  brought  over  to  his  interest ;  the  whole  city  sub- 
mit  unanimously  to  his  direction ;  and  Thebes  and  Macedon 
ftii,  with  their  united  force,  on  Attica.  Gtant  the  doe  atten* 
lion  to  what  I  shall  now  propose ;  let  it  be  cahidy  weighed^ 
wi^ottt  dispute  or  cavil,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  my  oounsek 
inay  direct  you  to  the  best  and  most  salutary  measures,  and 
didpel  die  dangers  now  impending  over  the  state.  What, 
then,  do  I  recommend '{•^Fint,  shdce  off  diat  terror  which 
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httfipoiBsAMed  y6in* mMb r  and,  faiMflA Df  •featritt^^ftnr  jron^ 
geivesi  let  ihe  Thebaiis  be  the  objoots  of  your  appMbeiMMMW ; 
ihey  ai«  more  immediately  affected  •;  tfaej  arette  first  to  feel 
.the  dangers.  In  the  next  phu^  all  those  of  the  age  for  iraiif 
tary  setviee,  both  infimtry  and  caTalry,  shoidd  march  iaatan^ 
to  Eleusisy  that  Greece  may  see  that  you  aie  also  assemMed 
in  arms ;  and  your  fiiends  in  Thebes  be  emboldea»d  to  asaect 
their  rights,  ^hen  they  are  assured,  that,  as  Aey  who  have 
add  their  country  to  the  Macedonians  hare  a  force  at  Elatoa 
to  support  them,  so  you  are  ready  to  asnst  the  laen  irh» 
bravely  contend  for  liberty.  In  the  last  place,  I  recommend 
io  you  to  nominate  ten  ambassadors,  who,  with  the  generab^ 
may  have  full  authority  to  determine  the  time  and  idl  other 
circumstances  of  this  march.  Wh^oi  tliese  andMssadwps  aime 
at  Thebes,  how  are  they  to  conduct  this  great  affair  ?  This  is 
a  point  worthy  of  your  most  serious  attention.  Make  no 
demands  of  the  Thebans ;  at  this  conjuncture  it  would  be  ^dis- 
honourable :  assure  them  that  your  assistance  is  ready  for  their 
acceptance^  as  you  are  justly  affected  by  their  dangw,  and 
.'have  been  so  happy  as  to  foresee  and  to  goerd  against  it  If 
;1ii^  approve  of  your  sentiments,  and  embrace  your  o^fertaam, 
^we*  d^  eBoct  our  great  purpose,  and  act  with  m  dignity 
»worfty:of  om-  state.  But  should  it  happen  that  we  are  nqft 
-af^sucoesslul,  whatever  mirfortones  they  may  suffer,*  to  ^heii- 
selves  shaU  they  be  imputed ;  whUe  your  conduct  shall  a^^peai; 
in  no  one. instance,  inconsistent  with  the  honour  and  reoom 
of  Athens."  .  ^. 

This  oration,  delivered  widi  ease  and  resolvrtion)  did'ii^t 
want  its  dne  effect;  it  was  reoeived  wilh  universal  applause, 
(^andt  Demosthenes  himself  was  instantly  chosen,  to  headp^^ 
jembassy  whiok  he  had  now  pr<q>osed.  A  decree,  in  purAianie 
ofhis  adnee,  was  drawn  up  in  fona ;  with  an  additional  <dause» 
that  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail  should  be  fitted  out  to  onSfee 
Jnear  Thetmopyke. 

'.  Imcensaquenoe  of  this,  Demosthenes  set  out  for  Thebes^ 
making .  the  more  haste,  as  he  was  sensible  (hat  Philip  m%bt 
overront Attica  in  two  days.  Philip,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
order  to  r  oppose  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  sent  ambas- 
aadoKs  to  Thebes,  among  whom  was  Python,  who  particulaiiy 
distinguished  himself  by  the  liveliness  of  his  orations.     But 
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Ub  peisunve  poirati  weve  &r  infeiior  to  time  of  Demos- 
tlieiies,  who  oveioame  all  oppoflitio&.  The  masciiliiie  eloqneiioe 
of  Demos&eiMis  was  ineflistible ;  and  ki&dled  in  Ae  souk  of 
Ae  Thebaaa  ao  warm  a  aeal  for  their  eomitry^  and  ao  strong  a 
passi<Mft  for  fireedon,  that  they  were  no  longer  masten  of  them- 
arises ;  lajong  aside  all  fear  and  gratitode»  and  aQ  pmdential 
eonsideratieBS. 

That  which  animated  Demosthenes,  neSit  to  his  pdbfie 
safety,  was  his  having  to  do  with  a  man  of  Python's  abffities ; 
and  he  some  time  after  took  occasion  to  yalne  himself  upon 
ibe  victory  he  had  obtained  over  him.  ''  I  did  not  give 
way,"  said  he,  "  to  the  boasting  Python,  when  he  wonld  have 
kore  iHe  down  with  a  torrent  of  words."  He  gferied  more 
in  the  success  of  this  negociation  than  of  any  other  he  had 
been  employed  in,  and  spoke  of  it  as  his  master-piece  in 
politics. 

I^ulip,  quite  disconcerted  by  the  union  of  these  two  nations, 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  to  request  them  not  to 
levy  an  armed  force,  but  to  live  in  harmony  with  him.    How-* 
ever,  diey  were  too  justly  ahmned  and  exasperated  to  listen 
io  fldy  accommodation,  and  would  no  longer  depend  on  the  word 
of «  prince,  whose  whole  aim  was  to  deceive.    In  consequence, 
pnqmrationsfor  war  were  made  with  the  utmost  diUgenee,  and 
the  soldiery  discovered  incredible  ardour.    Howiever,  nuoqr 
evil;  deposed  persons  endeavoured  to  exth^^niah  or  damp  it, 
hf  nelating  fatol  omens,  and  tetxihle  predictions,  which  the 
priestess  of  Delphos  was  said  to  have  uttered.    But  Demba- 
ihenea,  oonfidHoig  firmly  in  the  arms  of  Gteece,  and  encouraged 
wcmd^itfully.by  the  number  and  brarroyof  Ae  troops,  who 
desired  only  to  march  against  the  enemy,  wmdd  not  soflBbr 
ihenk  to  be  amused  with  these  orades  and  finvoloua  paedic- 
tions.     It  was  on  this  occasion  he  said,  that  the  priestess 
Philq^iised;  meaning,  that  it  was  Philip's  money  that  inspired 
the  priestess,  opened  her  mouth,  and  made  the  goddess  speak 
whatever  he  thought  proper.    He  bade  the  Thebans  remember 
.Itheir  Epaminondas,  and  the  Athenimis  their  Perides;  who 
considered  these  (»acles  and  predictions  as  idle  scaie-crows, 
mA  consulted  only  their  reascm.    The  Athenian  army  set  out 
inwnediatriy,  aiid  marched  to  Eleasis';  and  the  Thebans,  sur- 
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waited?  the  approach  of  <iie  iCBemj. 

.  VhSi&f,  on  Us  purt^jpei'knowfaig  tbKt  tii#  liivfiiry  «»dl  «piiit 
of  Us  BBomies  waiited4hat  dirootioii  wki«ii  ia^;lil  asaMa  tlieiii 
toiflsiprove^tiienrad^nmti^s,  and  oonfldoui  idso.«f  hk  oma 
itti9itb%  and  the  veakiass  x/i  those  geaerak  whooommaiidad 
the  Gteeks,  detenniiied  to  bring  on  a  general  (Migagemea^ 
ivhaae  hta^snperiar  skill  mnst  appear  of  tim  greateat  moment. 
For  iliis  purpose  he  took  afavoanriUe  opportonity  <of  deoaiiip*^ 
iagy.  and  led^his  army  to  the  phnn  of  ChsBaronea,  a  natne  len- 
deiad  famons  by  the  evmA  of  thb  important  contests  Here 
ha  ohMe.his  station^  in  ▼id^  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Hei^ 
enlesy  die  astiior  of  his  raoe»  as  if  resolved  to  fight  in  Us  ptfeh 
Mate,  to  anfce  him  ^witeess  of  the  actions  of  his  deseendaot, 
and  to  oomnut  his  foroes  and  his  cause  to  die  immedbda 
protection  of  this  hero.  Some  andent  oracles  were  pr^ 
serrad,  arhioh  seemed  to  point  out  die  spot,  on  irtiich  he 
BO^  lencmpedy  as  the  scene  of  some  dreadful  calaaiity  ta 
Gfiaece;  -< 

^  His  army  was  formed  of  thirty-two  thousand  men,  waiUtei' 
discqteed^  and  long,  inured  to  the  toils  and  daagera  of  1k^ 
fiflidi  but  thb  body  was  cimi^sed  of  diffeieirt  netioda  ani 
OMDlrise^  udio  had  each  their  distinct  and  sep«rate  Tiewa  iaoA 
intefasts^  The  inrmy  of  the  caofedarates  did  not  amoontta 
thirty  thousand  compbte^  of  which  the  Atbenans  and  Thebaaa 
fiao^ihed  the  gxaatest  part,  the  rest  was  fanned  of'tt&€oifeM- 
thians  and  Peloponnesittis*  The  same  motives  and  Ae  sama 
seal  influanoed  and  animated  them.  Ail  were  equally  aflftwtad 
by  the  evoHt ;  and  all  eqaally  laaohwd  ta  conqwr^  ot-' die  III 
dafaace  of  liberty.  ' 

Ckidie  ere  of  this  daeiBiTe  day,  Diogalias,  >Ae^&iiadUi 
cgmic^  who  had  Jong  feoked  witfc  equal  contempt  on  dtter 
party,*  WM  led  by  ouriouty  to  visit  the  camps,  as  an  tasmah 
aamadapactator.  In  the  Macedonian  camp,  where  his  chamc- 
tsr  and  pesson  wiere  not  known,  he  was  stepped  by  the  gvMiB, 
a»d  condnoted  to  PUMp's  tmt.  The  king  expressed  surprise 
At  a  sDtmager^s  prasumuig  to  approach  his  camp ;  and  asked; 
with  samity,  whether  he  caaiie  as  a  spy?  **  Tea,'''  fUM 
IMogenes,  ^^  I  am  aome  to  qpy  upon  yoor^anity  and  aaiH* 


tiM>  iriKu  Hbm  mUtoaly  «bt  yovr  liii  aiid  hmtgimn^  toi  lij^^ 
ImCBid  of  an  hour/' 

And  now  the  &tal  momiog*  appearad,  vluoh  'mui  fyi  erar 
to»  decide  the  drase  of  liberty  and  the  empive  of  Gh»eoe.  Be*. 
f<»re  the  'rising  of  the  sun  both  anniBB  were  ranged  in  orderoi 
lUile«  3Ibe  Tiiebasi»  oommanded  by  Theogenes,  a  jaab  of 
bill  moderale  abilities  in  war»  and  so^edted  of  oorropUdn, 
obtained  ibe  post  of  faonoar  cm  Use  righl  unng  ef  tfie  eoafe** 
derated  Greeks^  irith  that  famons  body  in  the  imnt,  caKed  UmI 
Saei^  Band,  fonned  of  geaBerons  and  waacSke  youths,  cmk 
nectod  and  endeared  to  each  other  by  aD  the  noble  enthusJaflns 
of  lore  and  firiendshqi.  The  centre  was  fiotmed  of  the  Coriah 
thiansand  Peloponnenans ;  and  the  Athenians  cmnposed  the 
left  wiag^  led  by  their  generals,  Lysicles  and  Clares.  On 
die  left  of  the  Macedonian  army  stood  Alexander,  at  the  head 
of  a  chosen  body  of  ndble  Macedonians,  supported  by  the 
famous  cavidlry  of  Thessaly.  As  this  prince  was  then  but  nine^ 
teen  yean  old»  his  &ther  was  careful  to  curb  his  youtfafal  im* 
petuosity,  and  to  direct  his  valour ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  sup^ 
rounded  him  with  a  nomber  of  experienoed  officers.  In  the 
centre  w«are  placed  those  Greeks  who  had  united  with  PhiKp; 
and  on  whose  ceorage  he  had  the  least  dependance ;  whflstithe 
kin^  hfanselfcoBunanded  on  the  right  wing,  where  his  renowned 
phalanx  stood,  to  oppose  the  impetuosity  Iriih  which  tbeAthe-^ 
nians  were  well  known  to  begin  their  onset. 

The  dmrge  began  on  each  side  with  all  the  courage  and  Ho* 
lenee  whidi  ambition,  revenge,  the  love  of  glory,  and  the 
love  of  liberty,  could  excite  in  Ae  seveial  condmlants*  AIel> 
mdWf  at  the  head  of  the  Maeedoniscn  noblest  irat  fell,  with  aH 
tilie  fuTf  of  youthful  courage,  on  the  Sacred  Band  of  Thebes, 
irhich  sustained  hb  attack  with  a  braveiy  and  vigour  wedhy 
of  its  former  Came.  The  gallant  youths,  who  composed  thhi 
body>  not  being  tunely,  or  not  duly  sopported  by  their  corai* 
tryanea,  bore  up  for  a  while  against  the  torrent  of  the  eaeaqr; 
tjU  at  length,  oppressed  and  overpowered  by  siqieiior  maahmm^ 
without  yielding  or  turning  dieir  backs  on  their  assailants,  Hmf 
wok  down  up<m  that  ground  where  diey  had  been  onginally 
itfttioded,  each  by  the  side  of  hn  dailmg  fidend,  raumg  up  a 
badhNtfk  by  their  bodies  i^^ainst  the  progress  of  the  anqr*  But 
the  young  pfinee  and  his  forces^  in  all  tin  enthusiastia  ardour 
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(rfimkyiir,  Bofauitod  hj  soooon^  poflbed.'  on  tkv^iigh  4dl  die  ew^ 
aage,  and  over  aU  the  heaps  of  slain,  and  fell.  Auioasly  on  the 
mam  body  oiibe  Thebans;  where  they  were,  opposed  vith  ob- 
stinate 4md  deliberate  courage^  and  the  contest  wms^  for  some 
time,  supported  with  mutual  violence. 

The  Atheniansi  at  the  same  time,  on  the  right  wing,  fought 
wiith  a  spirit  and  intrepidily  worthy  of  ihe  character  which  they 
boasted^  and  of  the  cause  by  which  they  were  animated.  Many 
hvaye  efforts  were  exerted  on  each  side,  and  success  was  for 
scn^  time  doid>t{ul ;  till  at  length  pairt  of  the  centre,. and  the 
left  wing  of  the  Macedonians  (except  the  phalanx)  .yielded  to 
the  impetuous  attack  of  the  Athenians,  and  fled  witfi^some 
precipitation.  Happy  had  it  been  on  that  day  for  Gdoooo,  if 
the  cond|ict  and  abilities  of  the  Grecian  generak  had  been 
dqual  to  the  valour  of  their  soldiers !  But  those  brave  idiamT 
fwms  of-Iiberty  were  led  on  by  the  despicable  creatures  of  in* 
trigue  and  cabal.  Transported  by  the  advantage  now  obtained« 
4be  presunqytnous  Lysicles  cried  out,  ''  Come  on,  myvgaUaot 
countrymen ;.  the  victory  is  ours ;  let  us  pursue  these  cowards, 
and  drive  them  to  Macedon : "  and  thus,  instead  of  improving 
Ae  h^)py  opportunity,  by  dbaijging  the  phalanx  in  flanks  and 
ao  baeiAing  this  formidable  body,  the  Athenians  wildly  an4 
pfepipitetely  pressed  forward  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy; 
HiaBisehres.  in  all  thfe  tumult  end  disordw  of  a  ronte.  .Philip 
saw  thisfstifcal  error  with  all  the  contempt  of  askiJUul  gi^neral, 
mid  the>  secret  exultation  arising  from  the  assurance  oi  ap- 
proaching victory.  He  coolly  observed  to  those  oflbpers.ttu^ 
flteod  round  him,  **  That  the  Athemans  knew  not  hpw  lo  fon- 
qn«r  ;*'.  and  ordered  his  phalanx  to  change  its  position,  amd,  by 
n  sudden  evolution,  to  gainpoasession  of  an  a^acent  eminence. 
F^RHn  thenoe  they  marched  deliberately  down,  firm  and  col- 
lected, midfdil,  with,  their  united  force,  on  the: Athenians,. now 
oonfident  of  success,  and  blind  to  their  danger.  The  shock  was 
inresistible;  they  were  at  once  overwhelmed;  maiKy^  of  them 
Jay  erushed  by  the  weight  of  the  enemy,  and  expiring  by.  their 
wounds ;. .  while  the  rest  escaped  froip  the  dreadful  slaughter  by 
A  shameftd  and  precipitate  flight,  bearing  down  and  hnrryii^ 
-away,  wifli  them  those  troops  which  had  been  stationed  for 
their  support  And  here  the  renowned  orator  and  st^tesmspi, 
.whbse  nbUe  senlimeiMts  and  spirited  haranguesi  had  raised  4l|e 
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oourage  on  this  day  soeittiiieBdy  exerted,  betrajf^'tbttt 
ness  wbieh  has  snUied  fab  gneat  ohaiaoler.  He  alone, 
countrymen,  advanced  to  the  charge  cold  and  dismayed ;  and, 
at  tike  very  first  appearance  of  a  reverse  of  forttme,  in  an  agony 
of  terror,  turned  his  back,  cast  away  that  shield  which  he  had 
adorned  with  this  inscription  in  golden  characters,  ''To  Good 
Fortone,"  and  appeared  the  foremost  in  die  general  rout.  The 
ridicule  and  malice  of  his  enemies  related,  or  perhaps  in*- 
vented,  another  shameftd  circumstance ;  that,  being  impeded  m 
his  flight  by  some  brambles,  his  imagination  was  so  possessed  by 
Ae  presence  of  an  enemy,  that  he  loudly  cried  out  for 
quarter. 

While  Phyip  was  thus  triumphant  on  his  side,  Alexander 
coiitinued  the  conflict  on  the  other  wmg,  and  at  Imigtii  brdce 
the  Thebans,  in  spite  of  all  their  acts  of  valour,  who  now  fled 
from  the  field,  and  were  pursued  with  great  carnage.  The 
centre  of  Ihe  confederates  was  thus  totally  d>andc«ed  to  4lie 
fury  of  a  victorious  enemy.  But  enough  of  daughter  had 
already  been  made ;  more  than  one  thousand  of  the  AfbMdflM 
lay  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  two  thousand  were  made  p!nh 
soners,  and  the  loss  of  the  Thebans  was  not  inferior!  Philip, 
therefore,  detenidned  to  conclude  his  importmt  vist^  bjr  ah 
act  of  Apparent  clemency,  which  his  ambition  and  potioy  rea^ 
dictated.  He  gave  orders  that  the  Greeks  shodkl  be  spiMNMl, 
Ooni^cious  of  his  own  designs,  and  still  expecting  to  fq>pearin 
the  field  the  head  and  leader  of  that  body  which  he  had  now 
completely  subdued. 

Pfa3ipwas  transported  with  this  victory  beyond  nril^asute^; 
and,  havii^  drank  to  excess  at  anent^tainmentwhichhega^e 
upon  that  occasion,  went  into  the£eld  of  battle,  where  he'exh 
ulted  over  the  slain,  and  upbraided  the  prisoners  wMb  their 
misfortunes.  He  leaped  and  danced  about  in  a  frantic  man- 
ner, and  with  an  air  of  burlesque  merriment  sung  ffae  begOK 
ning  of  the  decree,  which  Demosthenes  had  drawn  np  as  a  -de- 
claration  of  war  against  him.  Demades,  who^  was  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  prisoners,  had  the  courage  to  reproach  him  wiA  this 
nngenerous  behaviour,  telling  him,  "  Thai  fortune  hsid  given 
him  the  part  of  Agamemnon,  but  that  he  was  actuigf  tjmt  of 
Thersites."  He  was  so  struck  with  the  justness  of  Ak  re- 
proof, that  it  wrought  a  thorough  change  in  him,  and  he  was  so 
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fior  £miii  hmmg  ofiboded'  «t  Denrndes,  HoA  he 
gave  Um  hii  liberty,  and  showed  him  afterwardfl  great  marls 
of  hooaiir  and  firieadriup^  He  likewise  released  all  the 
Atheniaa  captiyes,  and  without  ransom ;  and  when  they  fetmd 
lam  so  generously  disposed  towards  fliem,  they  made  a  demand 
cf  their  baggage>  with  every  thing  else  &£lf  had  been  taken 
ihrni  them ;  but  to  diat  Philip  replied,  •  "  Surely  they  think  I 
have  not  beat  th«n."  This  discharge  of  the  prisoners  was 
ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  Demades,  who  is  said  to  have 
new-modelled  Philip,  and  to  have  softened  his  temper  with  the 
Attie  graces,  as  Diodorus  expresses  it  Indeed,  Philip  him- 
self acknowledged,  upon  another  occasion,  that  his  firequent 
oonverse'with  the  Athenian  orators  had  been  of  great  use  to 
4nm  in  correcting  his  morals.  Justin  represents  his  carriage 
Ikfter  the  battle  in  a  very  different  light :  afleging,  Diat  he  took 
adbundance  ef  pains  to  dissemble  his  joy;  that  he  afibcted  great 
tnodesty  and  compassion,  and  was  not  seen  to  laugh ;  that  he 
wmild  have  no  sacrifice,  no  crowns,  no  periumes ;  that  he  fOF- 
biide  all  lunds  of  sports,  and  did  nothing  that  might  make  him 
appear  to  the  conquerors  to  be  elated,  nor  to' the  conquered  to 
be  insolent.'  But  this  account  seems  to  have  been  confounded 
with  others  which  were  given  of  him,  after  his  being  reformed 
by  Demades.  It  is  certam,  that  after  his  first  transport  was 
M0^r,  and  thait  he  began  to  recollect  himself,  he  showed  great 
Animanity  to  the  Athenians ;  and  that,  in  order  still  to  keep 
measures  with  thein,  he  renewed  the  peace.  But  theThebans, 
who  had  renounced  their  alliance  with  him,  he  treated  In 
another  maimer.  He,  who  affected  to  be  as  mach  master  of 
liis  allies  acl  of  his  subjects,  could  hot  easily  piordon  those  who 
liad  deserted  him  in  so  critical  a  conjuncture ;  wherefore,  he 
Bfot  only  took  ransom  for  their  prisoners,  but  made  them  pay 
-fer  leave  to  bury  their  dead.  After  these  severities,  and  after 
Imving  placed  a  strong  garrison  over  tiiem,  he  granted  them*  a 
peaee. 

We  are  told  that  Isocrates,  the  most  celebrated  rhetorician 
of  that  age,  who  loved  his  country  with  the  utmost  tenderness, 
could  not  survive  the  loss  and  ignominy  with  which  it  was 
eovered  by  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Chssronea.  The  instant  he 
received  the  news  of  its  being  uncertain  what  use  Philip  would 
make  of  his  victory,  and  determined  to  die  a  freeman,  he  has- 
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iMed  Us  end  by  nhntftiiwng.  fii»mtfood. .  H«r>inB;foitadcNMi  add 
^hteen  years  of  age.  Tfais  defeat  was  attributed  ehiefy  to 
AeilloDndnet  of.tbe  generals  Lyaidea  and. Cbarea;  theffB^ 
mer  wheroof  the  Atheniaiui  put  to  death*  at  the  instaaee  of 
Lycorgaa,  who  had  great  credit  and  inflneiice  ^th  the  people, 
but  was  a  severe  judge,  and  a  most  letter  accuser.  :  ^*  SToii, 
Lysicles/'  said  he,  ^'  weve  gen«»l  of  the  anny.:  a  thousaild 
citbens  were  slain,  two  thousand  tak^i  prisoners ;  a  trf^phgr 
has  been  erected  to  the  dishonour  of  this  cuty,  and  all  (^rfteeeis 
easlayed.  You  had  the  oonunand  when  all  these  things  hi||h 
pened ;  end  yet  you  dare  to  live  and  view  the  light  of  the  sm), 
and  blashnot  to  a^qpear  publidyin  the  forum:  you,  ijy^idm, 
who  are  bora  the  monument  of  your  country  V  ^hame  I"  This 
Lycurgus  was  one  of  the  orators  of  the  first  j^nkj,  a^d  4rQ^ 
£rom  the  general  QDmq»tio&  whidi  then  re%o?d  fWong  tlff^* 
He  managed  the  public  treasure  for  twelve!  y^ars^  with;  great 
uprightness,  and  had,  throughout.  Im  life*  the.  reputa^on  o€<|i 
man  of  honour  and  virtue.  He  incretised  tbe  sh^ptfigi  4up- 
]^ied'the  arsenal,  dix>ve  the  bad  men  out  of  tbef*  i^ty^i^Wd 
framed  several  good  laws.  He  kept  an  eOtact  register  of  evoiy 
thing  he  did  during  his  adraini^teatiou;  and.  when  thajb  w^ 
expired,  he  caused  it  to  be  fixed  up  to  .,a  piUar,  Ijhat  mpf^ 
body  might  be  at  liberty  to  inspect  it,  and  to  eenisure  his,caa- 
,duet.  He  carried  this  point  so  far,  that,  in  his  last  juoknessrhe 
ordered  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  senate-house  fp;  gi¥^,  ,^ 
publifi  uecount  of  all  Jus  actions ;  and,  after  he  had  reunited  op^ 
who  accused  him  there,  he  went  home  and  died«  .  l^iotwiltil^ 
standing  the  austmly  of  his  temper,  he  w#  a  grei^^eipoqwagf^ 
of  the  stage ;  which,  though  it  had  been  earned  Uk  aiit^seeip 
4iat  was  manifesdy  hurtful  to  the  public,  be.,  fiijll  li>pl^ed  «^>aii 
^ui  the  best  school  to  mstruct  and  polish  the  mj^^uQlf  4|b 
^people.  And  to  this  end  he  kept  up  a,  spirit  -of  emnlatioji 
among ^  the  writers  of  tragedy,  and  erected  the  statia^.f^ 
.dSsehylust  Sophodes,  asad  Euripades*  Ho  left  three,  soust.whp 
.weee  unworthy  of  him,  and  behaved  so  ill«  that  they  wer^  all 
put  in  prison ;  but  Demostbenes,  out  of  regiard  to  the  mamoily 
of  their  father,  got  them  discharged. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Chares  underwent  any  prosecutiou 
for  his  share  of  this  action ;  though,  according  to  his.  general 
character,  he  desj^nred  it  as  much  Qr  more  thw  his  ooUeague; 


fbr  fa6  Ind  no  teieiit  for  Mmnittidy  And  ww^cty  lUfld  dUferaiit' 
from  a  common  isoldier*  Timotlieos  said  of  Um^  "  That,  in-- 
stead  of  bemg  a  general,  he  was  fitter  to  cony  the  generaTs 
baggage."  Hisperson^  indeed,  was  of  that  tobosl  Und  of 
malce :  and  it  was  &at  which  served,  in  some  mlaasnre,  to  re- 
4)onimend  him  to  the  people.  Bnt  he  was  more  a  man  of  pkcumie 
tUm  fdtigae.  In  his  miHtaij  expeditions,  he  was  wont  to  eaify 
with  him  a  band  of  mnsic,  and  he  defrayed  the  eiq>ense  of  it 
out  of  die  soldiers'  pay.  Notwilhstanding  hi^  want  of  abiliiies, 
he  hAd  a  tfaorotigh  good  opinion  of  himself.  '  He  was  Tmnand 
posi^ve,  bold  and  boisterous ;  a  great  undertaker,  and  alwqrs 
ready  to  warrant  snccess ;  bnt  hb  performance  *  seldcmi  an^ 
s4reied;  andhenceit  was  that  the  promises  of  Cklies  became 
a  proTerb :  and  yet,  as  littfe  as  he  was  to  be  dependedon,  he 
had  his  partizans  among  the  people^  mid  among  ibe  orators, 
bV  whose  means  he  got  himseUT  to  be  frequently  employed,  and 
others  to  be  excluded  who  were  more  capable.  ^ 

Bat  it  was  Demosthenes  who  seemed  to  have  been  tlie 
piincipfd  cause  of  die  tenible  shock  wlneh  Atfiens  recrived  at 
fUi  time,  and  which  gave  its  powers  such  a  wound,  as  it 
never  recovered.  However,  <  at  the  very  inaitani  that  the 
Athenians  heard  of  this  bloody  overfhioW,  whieh  afiected  so 
great  a  number  of  families,  when  it  would  have  been  n»  won- 
der; had  4lie  midfitude,  seised  with  terror  and  alanns,  giv«i 
way  to  an  emeftion  of  blind  zeal  against  the  man,  whom  they 
might  hare  considered,  in  some  measure,  as  Ae  anther  of  this 
dieadfbl  calamity :  even  at  diis  Tery  instant,  Z  sayy  Ae  |>eople 
submitted  entirely  to  the  councils  of  Demosthenes.  Tlie  pre* 
cautions  that  were  taken  to  post  guards,  to  raise  the  wdls^  and 
to  i^pi^  the  ditbhes,  Were  all  in  consequence  <tf  his  ed^e. 
He  himself  was  appointed  to  supply  the  city  widi  proviBioiis» 
and  to  repair  Ihe  walls,  which  latter  connmsion  he  exeontod 
wiA  so  much  generosity,  Ihat  it  acquired  him  the  greatest' 
honovf;  and  for  which,  at  the  request  of  Gtesiphon^'aereWtt 
of  gnM  was  decreed  him,  as  a  reward  for  his  having  presentsd 
the  eemmbnwetith  widi  a  sum  of  money  out  of  his  own  estate, 
sufficient  to  defray  what  was  wanting  of  the  expense  for 
repahnng  the  walli». 

On  the  present  occasion,  that  is,  after  the^^battle  of  CfaieYo- 
nfiH,  such  orators  as  opposed  Demosthenes,  having  all  lisexk 
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Up  in  eooiceit  sigaim^^ium,'  and  Imrng  estod  liim  to  take  ^Jm^ 
trial  aecoxdiag  t»  lofF,  :the  people  not  onlj  declared  him  imiQ-^. 
cant  of  the  aavend  acoasations  laid  to  Us  charge,  but  oonferred 
more  honours  upon  him  than  he  had  enjoyed  before ;  so  strongly ' 
did  the  veneration  they  had  for  his  deal  and£delity  overbalance . 
the  ^^S^ts  of  calumny  and  malioe. 

But  the  people  did  not  stop  here :  the  bones  of  such  as  had 
been  killed  in  the  battle  of  Ghaeronea  having  been  brought  to 
Athens  to  be  interred,  they  a{yointed  Demosthenes  to  com- 
pose the  eulogium  of  those  brave  men ;  a  manifest  proof,,  that . 
they  did  not  ascribe  to  him  the  ill  success  of  the  battle»  but  to. 
Providence  only,  who  disposes  of  human  events  at  pleasure^    . 

It  was  in  this  year,  tl^at  JEschiues  drew  up  an  accusation 
agaioBt  Ctesiphon,  or  rather  ^fainst  Demosthenes,  which  w^, 
the  most  remarkable  that  ever  appeared  before  any  tribunal;.; 
ncft  so  much  for  the  object  of  the  contest,  as  for  the  greatni^ss,. 
and  ability  of  the  speakers.    Ctesiphon,  a  pardzan  and  fiiend.^ 
of  Demostbenel,  brought  a  cause  before  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  in  which  he  wged  tibat  a  decree  should  be  passed^ . 
giving'  a  golden  crown  to  Demosthenes.    This  decree  was; 
stroagly  opposed  by  .dBschines,  the  rival  of  Demosthenes»  as^ 
w^  ai>elequence  as  in  ambition.  :  / 

No  cause  ever  eisited  so  much  curiosity,  nor  was  pleaded 
widi  so  mueh  pomp.  Pe<^le  flocked  to  it  from  all  partst.and. . 
they  had  great  reason  for  so  doing;  for  what  sight  could  ^a,^ 
noblef,  than  a  conflict  between  two  orators^  each  of  them  ex-  < 
odttent  in  his  way,  both  formed  by  nature,  improved  by  art^ 
and  ttumated  by  perpetual  dissensions,  and  an  implacable.  . 
auiiDJDsity  against  each  other. 

The  juncture  seemed  to  favour  iEschines  very,  much ;  for 
the  Macedonian  party,  whom  he  always  befriended,  was  vexyr 
piiwerful  in  Athens, .  especially  ajfter  the  ruin-  of  Thebes. 
Nevertheless,  iEschines  lost  his  cause,  and  was  justly  sen- 
teneed  to  banishment  for  his  rash  accusation.  He  thereupon 
w^at  and- settled  himself  in  Rhodes,  where  he  opened  a  schopt 
of.  eloquence,  the  fame  and  glory  of  which  conlmued  for  many 
ages.  He  began  his  lectures  with  the  two  orations  that  had. 
occasioned  his  banishment  Great  encomiums  were  given  te 
Hint  of  ^sohines ;  but  when  they  heard  that  of  Demosthenes, 
die..|i)audits  and  acclamations  were  redoubled.     And  it  was^ 
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fliciii  he  spoke  these  worda,  ao  greatly  laudiUe  m  the  month 
of  an  enemy  and  a  rival :  ^*  Alas !  what  applauses  wonld  you 
not  have  bestowed,  had  you  heard  Demosthenes  .^eak  it 
himself?"     ,  , 

'  Demosthenes,  thus  become  yietor,  made  a  good  use  of  his 
conquest.  For  the  instant  JBschines  left  Athens,  in  ord^  to 
embark  for  Rhodes,  Demosthenes  ran  after  him,  and  forced 
him  to  accept  of  a  purse  of  money.  On  this  occasion, 
Maelkmes  cried  out,  **  How  will  it  he  possible  for  me  not  to 
regret  a  country,  in  which  I  leave  aa  enemy  more  generous, 
tiian  I  can  hope  to  find  friends  in  any  other  part  of  the 
worid?"    . 

!  Ih  the  mean  time,  Philip  had  his  ambition  pleased,  but  not 
satisfied,  with  his  last  victory ;  he  had  one  object  long  in  view, 
and  that  he  never  lost  sight  of:  this  was  to  get  himself  ap- 
]^inted,  in  the  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  their  chief  general 
against  the  Persiaps.  It  had  long  been  the  object,  not  only 
of  the  confederate  states,  but  also  of  the  neighbouring  Gteek 
nations,  to  revenge  upon  the  kingdom  of  Persia  the  injuries 
tbey  had  sustained  from  it,  and  to  work  the  total  destnictioi| 
of  that  empire.  This  was  an  object  which  had  early  inflamed 
the  mind  of  Philip,  and  his  late  victory  paved  the  way.  to  it. 
He  therefore  got  himself  declared  generalissimo  of  the  Greek 
forces,  ax^d  accordingly  made  preparations  to  invade  that 
mighty  empire. 

But  whilst  Philip  was  thus  successful  in  politics  and  war, 
the  dfmiestic  divisions  that  reigned  in  his  family,  embittered  his 
happiness,  and  at  last  caused  his  destruction.  He  had  married 
Olympias,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Epirus,  and  the  early 
part  .df  their  union  was  crowned  with  happiness ;  but  her  ill 
temper  soon  clouded  that  dawn  which  promised  so  much  fell* 
eify ;  she  was  naturally  jealous,  vindictive,  and  passionate ;  and 
their  dissensions  were  carried  to  such  a  degree,  that.  Philip 
was  often  heard  to  wish  for  death.  But  his  passion  for  Cleo- 
jiatra,  neiee  to  Attalus,  his  general,  completed  their  separa* 
tion.  As  Cleopatra  was  no  less  amiable  in  her  temper  and 
aooemphshments  than  in  the  extraordinary  graces  of  her  pe|^ 
8Qn,i  Philip  conceived  that  he  should  consult  his  own  happiness 
most  effeotuiflly,  by  forming  an  inviolable  and  perpetual  vmoa^ 
with  this  lady ;  and,  without  the  least  hesitation,  resolved  to 
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separate  hniMlf  for  erer  from  the  prine^to,  who  had  long  ap- 
peared so  great  an  eneny  to  fab  tranquiUity.     In  Tain  did 
Alexander  his  son  re«onfttrate»  that,  by  drrorcing  Olympias, 
a^d  engaging  in  a  second  marriage,  he  exposed  him  to  the 
danger  of  contending  with  a  number  of  competitors  for  the 
crown,  and  rendered  his  succession  precarious.     **  My  son," 
said  the  king,  **  if  I  create  you  a  number  of  competitors,  you 
will  have  the  glorious  opportunity  of  exerting  yourself  to  sur- 
pass them  in  merit.     Thus  shaU  their  rivalsfaip  by  no  means 
affect  your  title."     His  marriage  with  Cleopatra  was  now  de- 
clared in  form,   and  celebrated  with   all  the  grandeur  and 
solemnity  which  the  great  occasion  demanded.     The  young 
prince,  howeyer  dissati^ed,  was  yet  obliged  to  attend  on  these 
solemnities,  and  sat  in  silent  indignation  at  that  feast  which 
proclaimed  the  disgrace  of  his  mother.     In  such  circumstances, 
his  youthful  and  impetuous  mind  could  not  but  be  susceptible 
of  tihe  slightest  irritation.     Attains,   the  uncle  of  the   new 
queen,  forgetting  that  just  caution,  which  should  have  taught 
him  to  be  scrupulously  obsenrant  to  avoid  offending  the  prince, 
intoxicated  by  the  honours  paid  to  his  kinswoman,  as  well  as 
by  the  present  festivity,  was  rash  enough  to  call  publicly  on 
the  Macedonian  nobles,  to  pour  out  their  libations  to  the  godflu 
that  they  might  grant  the  king  the  happy  fruits  of  the  present 
nuptials,  and  legitimate   heirs  to  his  throne.     ^^  Wretch!" 
cried  Alexander,  with  his  eye  sparkling  with  that  fury  and 
vexaticm  which  he  had  till  now  suppressed,  **  dost  thou,  tlien^ 
call  me  bastard?"  and  instantly  darted  his  goblet  at  Attains, 
who  returned  the  outrage  with  double  violence.     Clamour  and 
confusion  arose,  and  the  king,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  rage,  snatched 
his  sword,  and  Sew  directly  towards  his  son.     His  precipita- 
tion, his  lameness,  and  the  quantity  of  wine  in  which  he  had 
by  this  time  indulged,  happily  disappointed  his  rash  purpose  ; 
he  stumbled,   and  fell  on  the  floor ;  while  Alexander,  with  an 
unpardonable  insolence,  cried  out,  "  Behold,  ye  Macedonians^! 
tkb  is  the  king  who  is  preparing  to  lead  you  into  Asia ;  see 
where,  in  passing  from  one  table  to  another,  he  is  fallen  to  the 
ground." 

Philip,  however,  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  conquest  of  Asia. 
FuU  of  the  mighty  project  he  had  conceived,  he  consulted  the 
gods,  to  know  what  would  be  the  event  of  it ;  and  the  priestess 
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replied,  ''  The  victim  is  already  crowned,  Im  end  draws  ni^, 
and  he  will  soon  be  sa<arijGbed."  Philip,  hearing  this,  did  not 
hesitate  a  moment,  but  interpreted  the  oracle  in  his  own 
faVonr ;  the  ambiguity  of  which  ought,  at  least,  to  have  kept 
him  in  some  suspense.  In  order,  therefore,  that  he  might  be  in 
a  condition  to  apply  entirely  to  his  expedition  against  the  Per- 
sians, and  limit  himself  solely  to  the  conquest  of  Asia,  he  dis- 
patched with  all  possible  diligence  his  domestic  afiiurs.  After 
this,  he  offered  up  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  gods ;  and  prepared 
to  celebrate  with  incredible  magnificence  in  EgaB,  a  city  of 
Macedonia,  the  nuptials  of  Cleopatra,  his  daughter,  whom  he 
gave  in  marriage  to  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  and  broths 
to  Olympias,  his  queen.  He  had  invited  to  it  the  most  coi^ 
siderable  persons  of  Greece,  and  heaped  upon  them  iGriendship 
and  honours  of  every  kind,  by  way  of  gratitude  for  electing 
him  generalissimo  of  the  Greeks.  The  cities  made  their  contt 
to  him  in  emulating  each  other,  by  sending  him  golden  crowns ; 
and  Athens  distinguished  its  zeal  above  all  the  rest.  Neopto- 
lemus,  the  poet,  had  written  purposely  for  that  festival  a 
tragedy,  entitled  Ginyras,  in  which,  under  borrowed  names, 
he  represented  this  prince  as  already  victor  over  Darius,  and 
master  of  Asia.  Philip  listened  to  these  happy  presages  with 
joy,  and,  comparing  them  with  the  answer  of  the  oracle, 
assured  himself  of  conquest.  The  day  after  the  nuptials, 
games  and  shows  were  solemnized.  As  these  formed  part  of 
the  religious  worship,  there  were  carried  in  it,  with  great  pomp 
and  ceremony,  twelve  statues  of  the  gods,  carved  with  inimit- 
able art ;  a  thirteenth,  that  surpassed  them  all  in  magmficence, 
represented  Philip  as  a  god.  The  hour  for  his  leaving  the 
palace  arrived ;  he  went  forth  in  a  white  robe ;  and  advanced 
with  an  air  of  majesty,  in  the  midst  of  unbounded  acclama- 
tions, towards  the  theatre,  where  an  infinite  multitude  of 
Macedonians,  as  well  as  foreigners,  waited  his  coming  with 
impatience. 

But  this  magnificence  only  served  to  make  the  catastrophe 
more  remarkable,  and  to  add  splendour  to  ruin.  Some  time 
before.  Attains,  inflamed  with  wine  at  an  entertainment,  had 
insulted,  in  the  most  shocking  manner,  Pausanias,  a  young 
Macedonian  nobleman.  The  latter  had  long  endeavoured  to 
revenge  the  cruel  affront,  and  was  perpetually  imploring  the 
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fcxBg^s  justice.  But  Philip,  unnrilliBg  to  disgast  Attains,  unde 
to  Cleopatra,  whom,  as  was  before  obs^red,  he  had  married 
afler  his  divorcing  Ol3^npias,  his  fiest  queen,  would  never  listen 
to  Pausanias's  complaints.  However,  to  conscde  him  in  some 
measure,  and  to  express  the  high  esteem  he  had  for,  and  ibe 
great  confidence  he  reposed  in  him,  he  made  him  one  erf*  the 
chief  officers  of  his  life-guard.  But  this  was  not  what  the 
yoimg  Macedonian  required,  whose  anger  now  swelling  to 
fury  against  his  judge,  he  formed  the  design  of  wiping  out  his 
shame,  by  imbruing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  sovereign.  ' 

And  now,  while  this  unhappy  youth  continued  brooding  over 
-those  malignant  passions,  which  distracted  and  corroded  his 
mind,  he  happened  to  go  into  the  school  of  one  Hermocrates, 
who  professed  to  teach  philosophy ;  to  whom  he  proposed  the 
following  question :  "  What  shall  that  man  do,  who  wishes  to 
transmit  Ins  name  with  lustre  to  posterity  ?"  Hexmocrates, 
tiihet  artfully  and  from  design,  or  the  natural  malignity  of  his 
temper,  replied,  ''  He  must  kill  him  who  hath  achieved  the 
greatest  actions ;  thus  skail  the  memory  of  the  hero  be  joined 
with  his  who  slew  him,  and  both  descend  together  to  pos^ 
terity."  This  was  a  maxim  highly  agreeable  to  Pausanias,  in 
the  present  disposition  of  his  mind ;  and  thus  various  accidents 
and  circumstances  concurred  to  inflame  those  dangerous  pasr 
•sioBS  which  now  possessed  him,  and  to  prooiipt  him  to  the 
di^adfiil  purpose  of  satiating  his  revenge. 

The  present  solemnity  wa^  the  occasion  which  Pausanias 
chose  for  putting  his  dreadful  design  in  execution.  Philip, 
clolhed  in  a  white  flowing  robe,  waving  in  soft  and  graceful 
lUdsy  the  habiliments  in  which  the  Grecian  deities  were 
ifiHiaUy  represented,  moved  forward  with  a  heart  SHei  with 
triumph  and  exultation,  while  the  admiring  crowds  shouted 
forA  their  flattering  applause.  His  guards  had  ord^is  to  keep 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  his  person,  to  show  that  the 
king  confided  in  the  afiections  of  his  people,  and  had  not  the 
least  apprehensions  of  danger  amidst  all  this  mixed  concourse 
pf  different  states  and  nations.  Unhappily,  the  danger  was 
but  too  near  him.  The  injured  Pausanias  had  not  yet  forgot 
his  wrongs,  but  still  retained  those  terrible  impressions,  which 
the  sense  of  the  indignity  he  had  received,  and  the  artful  and 
interested  representations  of  others,  fixed  deeply  in  his  mind. 
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He  clMie  tilis  fatfd  monuiig  for  the  ejceoution  of  Ins  revwge 
on  the  prinoe,  who  had  denadd  reparation  to  bm  injured  honour. 
Hisdefliffn  had  been  for  some  time  premeditated^  and  now  was 
the  dreadftd  moment  of  effeoting  it  As  Philip  marched  on, 
in  all  his  pride  and  pomp»  this  jonng  Macedonian  dipped 
through  the  crowd,  and»  with  a  desperate  and  revengefol  reso- 
bation,  waited  his  approach  in  a  narrbw  passage^  just  at  tibe 
enlarance  into  the  theatre.  The  king  advanced  towards  hm, 
Pausaniai  drew  his  poniard,  plunged  it  into  his  heart,  and  Ae 
conqneror  of  Greeoe,  and  terror  of  Asia,  &&  prostrate  to  die 
ground,  and  instantly  expired.  * 

The  murderer  flew  towards  the  gates  of  the  city,  where  there 
stood  horses  ready  to  favour  his  escape,  which  Olympias  her- 
self is  said  to  have  prepared.  The  tumult  and  oonfosicm  were 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  so  fetal  an  event ;  siune  of 
the  Macedonians  crowded  round  the  fallen  king  with  oficioiia 
and  ineffectaal  ceae^  while  others  pursued  Pa!iisanias«  Among 
these  were  Perdiceas,  Attains,  and  Leonatus ;  the  firsts  who 
excelled  in  swiftiiess,  came  up  to  the  assassin  i^eve  lie  waa 
just  pi^epating  to  mount  his  horse,  but  being,  by  ins  procipita^ 
tion,  entangled  in  some  vines,  a  violent  effort  to  extrica^  Uft 
foot  brought  him  suddenly  to  the  ground.  As  he  prepared  to 
me,  Perdiceas  was  upon  him,  and,  with  his  compamona.  soon 
dispatched  him  by  the  repeated  wounds  which  their  £aiy  in* 
flicted.  His  body  was  immedintdy  hung  on  a  gibbet,,  but  in 
the  moihung  appeared  erowiied'  with  a  golden  dtadem;  the 
only  means  by  which  Olympias  could  now  express  bei^  impla- 
cable resentment.  In  a  few  days^  mdeed^  she  took  a  forther 
occasion  of  publishing  her  triumph  end  exultation  in  her  kia- 
band's  &I1,  by  paying  the  same  ftineral  honours  to  Pausanias, 
wfai<^  were  prepared  fcff  Philip ;  both  bodies  were  burnt -on 'die 
same  pile,  and  Ibe  ashes  of  both  deposited  in  the  same  tomb» 
She  is  eveil  said  to  have  prevailed  on  the  Macedonians  to  pay 
annual  honours  to  Fausanias,  as  if  she  Seared  that  the  share  she 
had  taken  in  the  death  of  Halip  should  not  be  suflSeiendy 
known  to  the  world.  She  consecrated  to  Apollo  the  dagger 
which  had  been  the  instrument  of  the  fatal  deed,  inscribed  with 
the  name  '^  Myrtalis,'^  the  name  which  she  had  borne  when 
their  loves  first  began. 

Thus  died  Philip,  whose  virtues  and  vices  were  directed  and 
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proportioned  to  his  amUtioii.  His  most  shining  and  exalted 
qnaKties  were  inflnenced  in  a  great  measure  by  his  love  of 
power ;  and  even  the  most  exceptionable  parts  of  his  conduct 
were  principally  determined  by  their  conveniency  and  expedi- 
ency. If  he  was  unjijst,  he'Wns,  like  Cassar,  unjust  for  the 
sake  of  empire.  If  he  gloried  in  the  success  acquired  by  his 
virtues  and  his  intellectual  accomplishments,  rather  than  in  that 
which  the  force  of  arms  could  gain,  the  reason  which  he  him- 
self assigned  points  out  his  true  principle.  *' In  th^ibmier 
case/'  said  he,  "  the  glory  is  entirely  mine ;  in  the  other,  my 
generals  and  soldiers  have  their  share.'' 

l^e  tews  of  IHiilip's  death  was  ^  joyful  smprise  in  Gfeeoie, 
and  particularly  in  Athms,  where  Hbe  people  crowned  them- 
is^Tes  wiA  gatiands,  and  decreed  a  crown  to  Pausanias*  They 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  for  their  deliverance,  aiid  sung<80Bgs.6f 
trttavph,  fis  if  Philip  had  been  slain  by  them  kt  battle.  But 
Ibis  excess  ol  joy  did  ill  become  them*  It  was  looked  upon  as 
anungenei^us  and  unmanly  insult  upon  the  ashes  of  a  muf« 
de^ed  prince,  arid  Of  one  whom  they  just  beibnd  had  reverad^ 
«m£l  <^rotfehed  to  in^die'tiyosrt  alqeDti  manner.  These  immo- 
derate transports  were  raised  in  them-  by  Demosthenes,  Mrba, 
hiai^l^tliefestinteUigetf^  of  Philip's  deaths  went: into  the 
iissembly  unusually  gay  and  dieerAil,  witib  a  dmplet  on  his 
h^bd>  and  in  a  ri<^h  habit,  though  it  was  then  bnt  the  sevdnth 
day  after  the  death  of  his  daughter.  From  this  circumstance^ 
Phitarch^  at  the  sanve  time  that  he  condemns  die  behaviour  of 
the  Athenian  in  general  upon  this  occasion,  takes  am  oppor* 
tttmty  to  justify  Demosthenes,  and  extdls  him  as  a  patriot,  jRnr 
not  sitflbrbig  his  domestic  affliolions  to  interfere  wifli  the  good 
foirttine  of  the  commonwealth.  But  he  certainly  nnght  have 
a«)fed  ti^  part  of  a  good  citizen  irith  more  decency,  Md  not 
hai#e  given  up  to  insult  what  was  due  to  good  manners* 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


FKOM   THB   BIRTH   OP  ALBXAKDBR    TO   HIS  SBTTIBH^ 

OUT    FOB  ASIA. 

▲.  M.  8648.  Albxandbk,  the  0OB  of  PhiUp,  asoettdel  the 
A.  J.  C.  856.  throne  upon  the  death  of  his  father^  and  took 
poftsesrion  of  a  kingdom  rendered  flonrislttiig  and  poweriiil 
by  the  policy  of  the  preceding  rdgn. 

He  came  into  the  worid  the  very  day  the  oelebsated  temple 
of  HiamB,  at  Ephesus,  was  burnt;  upon  whidi  ocoasiei^the 
report  goeny  that  H^^ias,  the  historian,  was*  heard  to  jay, 
tihat  it  ^^ns  no  vender  the  temple  was  bnmt».  asiIliaQa.'Was 
that  day  employed  at  the  deliyery  of  Oiympms^.to&dBtate 
die  birdi  of  Alexander.  j> 

The  passion,  which  prerailed  mostin  Ale3Baadery*€mm<firom 
his  tender  yean,  was  ambition,  and  an  ardent  deanis&of  gkiy; 
but  not  for  eveiy  spedes  of  glory.  Philip,  like  a  sophist, 
Tafaied  himself  upon  his  eloquence  and  the  beauty  of  Usrstyle; 
and  had  Hie  vanity  to  hare  engraved  on  his  corns  .the  several 
victories  he  had  won  at  the  Olympic  games,  in  the.  •chariot 
race.  But  it  was  not  after  suc^  empty  honours  that  his -son 
aspired*  His  frieiids  asked  hkn  one  day,  whedier  hio  would 
not  be  pinesent  at  the  games  above*mentioned»  in  oidec  totdis- 
pnte  the  priee  bestowed  on  that  occasion?  for  he  was  veiy 
swift  of  foot.  He  answered^  that  he  would  ooniiend  in  them, 
provided  kings  were  to  be  his  antagonists. 

Every  time  news  was  brought  him  that  his  fother  had  taken 
a<»ne  city,  or  gained  some  great  battle,  Alexander,  so  far  from 
sharing  in  the  general  joy,  used  to  say,  in  a  plaintive  tone  of 
voice,  to  the  young  p^'sons  that  were  brought  op  with  him, 
*^  Friends,  my  father  will  possess  himself  of  every  thing,  and 
leave  notfaing  for  me  to  do." 

One  day,  some  ambassadors  from  the  king  of  Persia  being 
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anrived  at  court  during  PUKp's  absence,  Alexander  guve  ibem 
8o  kind  and  so  pdite  a  reception,  and  regaled  themin  sonoUe 
and  generous  a  manner,  as  charmed  them  aU ;  but  that  which 
most  surprised  them  was,  the  good  sense  and  judgment  he 
discovered  in  the  several  conversations  they  had  with  him. 
Ho  did  not  propose  to  them  any  thing  that  was  trifling,  and 
like  one  of  Us  age ;  swdi,  for  instance,  as  inquiring  about  the 
so  much  boasted  gardens  suspended  in  the  air ;  the  riches  and 
magnificence  of  the  palace  and  court  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world ;  the  famous 
golden  plantain  tree ;  and  that  golden  vine,  the  grapes  of 
which  wore  of  emeralds,  carbuncles,  rubies,  and  all  sorts  of 
precious  stones,  under  which  the  Persian  monarch  was  said 
fireqaeiilly  to  give  audience: — ^Alexander,  I  say,  askedtbem 
questions  of  a  quite  different  nature ;  inquiring  which  waathe 
load  to  Upper  A^ia;  the  distance  of  the  sevend  places ;  in 
.  wiMt  the  strength  and  power  oi  the  king  of  Persia  consisted ; 
m  whait  pert  o(  the  battle  he  fought ;  how  he  behanred  towftids 
'Ua  «ii8miB8,  and  in  what  manner  he  governed  Us  sut^ts. 
These*  ambassadora  admired  him  all  the  wUIe;  and  percfliitiDg, 
even  at  that  time,  how  great  he  might  one  day  become,  <  they 
obaerved^iaafew  words,  the  diflerence  thegr  found  between 
Alexander  and  Artaxeixes,  by  saying  one  to  another,  '*  This 
young  prinoe  is  great,  and  ours  is  rich :  that  man  must*  be 
vastfy  uB^nificant,  who  has  no  other  merit  than  his  riehes)" 
•  So  ripe  «  judgm^it  in  this  young  prmce  was  owing  as  much 
te  the  good  education  iriiich  had  been  gi?en  him,  as  to  the 
happiness  of  his  natural  parts4  Several  preceptors  were  ap- 
'pcinted  to  teach  him  all  such  arts  and  sciences  as  are  worthy 
the  heir  of  a  great  kingdom ;  and  the  chief  of  these  was  Leo- 
nidas,  a  person  of  the  most  severe  morak,  and  a  relatkm  to 
tie  qifeea*  This  Leonidas,  in  their  joumies  together,  used 
frequently  to  look  mto  the  trunks  where,  his  beds  and  clothes 
were  laid,  in  order  to  see  if  Oiympias,  his  mother,  had  not 
put  something  superfluous  into  them,  which  might  admiaister 
to  delicaey  and  luxury. 

But  die  greatest  sendee  Philip  did  his  son,  was  appointing 
Aiistode  his  preceptor.  He  was  the  most  famous  and  the 
most  learned  philosopher  of  his  age ;  and  was  entrusted  with 
ike  whole  care  of  Alexander's  education.     One  of  the  reasons 
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iHrhleh  ptmkpUfi  VhSlip  la  choese  Utti  a  mwiter  of  mbh  eon- 
spinous  i^ntation  and  merit  was,  as  he  liiasolf  feUs  ng, 
that  his  son  might  atoid  tsoiiMttittiiig  a  great  many  faults,  of 
wUch  be  iajmself  had  been  guilty. 

Philip  was  sensible  how  great  a  treasare  he  pomiessed  hi 
the  person  of  Aristotle ;  for  whfeh  reascm  he  settled  a  Tery 
genteel  stipend  upon  him,  and  afterwards  rewarded  his  pains 
and  care  in  an  infinitely  more  glorious  manner ;  tor  havii^ 
destroyed  and  laid  waste  the  city  of  Stagira^  the  imti^re  pkce 
of  that  philosopher,  he  rebuilt  it,  purely  out  of  afibction  for 
him ;  reinstated  the  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  from  it,  or  VOfe 
made  slaves,  and  gave  them  a  fine  park  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stagira,  as  a  place  for  their  studies  and  assemblies.  Eten 
in  Plutarch's  time,  the  stone  seats  which  Aristolfe  had  plai^ 
there  were  standing;  as  also  spacious  vistas,  under  wh&A 
those  who  walked  were  shaded  firom  the  sun-beams. 

Alexander  likewise  discovered  no  less  esteem  for  his'tUaK- 
ter,  whovn  he  belkved  himself  bound  to  love  as  mueil  &B^  ilfo 
had  been  hm  faither;  de<cldHug,  thbt  be  wa»)  indi^bted  ^  ^ 
oive  jfbr  living,  and  to  the  other  for  living  welf.  1%e  progv^ls 
^f  the  pupil  was  eqtal  ffO' the  ^  care  andabiMtie^  ot  the-"|itf&- 
ceptor.  He  grew  vastly  fond  of  ph8osopfay,  and  leamcid'llie 
several  parts  of  it ;'  but  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  MrA. 
Aristotle  endeavoured  to  improve  his  judgment,  by  Ia3i4lig 
down  sure  and  certain  rules,  by  which  he  might  dbtingofah 
just  and  solid  reasoning  from  what  »  but  i^ecioiiBly  so;  and 
by  accustoming  him  to  separate  in  discourse  aU  such  parts  tb 
otily  das^de,  from  those  which  are  truly  solid,  and  oonstitote 
its  chief  v^ue.  Bnt  Alexander  applied  himself  ohi^^  to 
morality,  which  is  properly  the  science  of  kings,  because  it 
is  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  of  their  dirties.  Thk  he 
n^e  his  serious  mid  profound  study,  and  consideredity'  even 
at-  that  tfane,  as  the  foundation  of  prudence  and  wise  pcik^. 

The  greatest  master  of  rhetoric  that  antiqutty  could  ever 
boast,  and  who  has  left  so  excellent  a  treatise  on  that  aubjeot, 
took  care  to  make  that  science  part  of  his  pupU'a  ednoatioB; 
and  we  find  that  Alexander,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests, 
was  often  very  ui^nt  with  Aristotle  to  send  him  a^teealiie  on 
that  subject.  To  tMs  we  ow^  the  work  entidod  Alexandei's 
Blietoric ;  in  the  beginning  of  which,  Aristotle  provea  to  Uai 
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ihe  vaBt  advantages  a  prince  maj  reap  frcHn  eloqnmce ;  aa  it 
gives  him  the  gieatest  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  nien>  ivfaiob 
lie  ou^t  to  acquire  as  well  by  his  wisdom  as  authority.  Some 
answers  and  letters  of  Alexander,  which  ave  stiU  extant,  show 
diat  he  possessed,  in  its  greatest  perfection;  that  strong,  tint 
OMily  eloquence,  which  abounds  with  sense  and  ideas,  and 
which  is  so  entirely  fiee  from  superfluous  expressions,  that 
every  single  word  has  its  meaning ;  which,  properly  speaking, 
is  the  eloquence  of  kings. 

His  esteem,  or  rather  his  passion,  for  Homer  shows,  not 
only  with  what  vigour  and  success  he  applied  to  polite  titera- 
tuie,  but  the  judicious  use  he  made  ot  it,  andthe  solid  advan- 
tages he  proposed  to  himself  from  it.  He  was  not  only 
prompted  to  peruse  tiiis  poet  merely  out  of  curiosity,  or  to 
unbend  his  mind,  or  from  a  great  fondness  for  poetry ;  but  his 
view,  in  studying  this  admirable  writer,  was  to  borrow  such 
SMitiments  from  him  as  were  worthy  a  great  king  and  con- 
queror; courage,  intrepidity,  magnanimity,  temp^ance,  pm- 
dettce ;  the  art  of  commanding  well  in  war  and  peace.  The 
verse,  wfaid^  pleased  him  most  in  Homer,  was  that  where 
Agamemnon  is  represented  as  a  good  king  and  a  brave 
warrior. 

After  Hm;  it  is  no  wonder  that  Alexander  should  have  so 
high  an  esteem  for  this  poet.  Thus  when,  after  tl^  battle  of 
Alibela,  the  Macedonians  had  found,  among  the  spoils  of 
Darius,  a  golden  box  (enriched  with  precious  stones),  in  which 
^hm  exceUent  perfumes  used  by  that  prkice  were  put,  Alex- 
ander,- who  was  quite  covered  with  dust,  and  regardless  of 
eiaences  and  perfumes,  ordered,  that  this  box  should  be  em- 
ployed to  no  other  use  than  to  hold  Homer*s  poems ;  which 
he  believed  the  most  perfect,  the  most  complete  production 
ef  die  hnmaa  mind.  He  admired  particularly  the  Iliad,  which 
he  eatted  the  best  provision  for  a  warrior.  He  always  had 
vtiA  him  that  edition  of  Homer,  which  Aristotle  had  revised 
and  ooireoted,  and  to  which  the  title  of  the  Edition  of  the  Box 
was  given  C'  and  he  laid  it  with  his  sword  every  night  under 
his^piUow. 

Fond,  ev^i  to  exoess,  of  evef^  kmd  of  glory^  he  was  dis- 
{deased  wiik  Aristotle  his  master,  for  having  published,  in  his 
absenoe,  certain  metliphysical  pieces,  which  he  himself  desired 
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to  possess  exclusiTely  of  aU  others ;  and  even  at  the  time  when 
he  was  employed  in  the  conqnest  of  Asia,  and  the  pvursoit  of 
Dartas,  he  wrote  to  him  a  letter,  which  is  still  extuit,  wherein 
he  complains  upon  that  very  account.  Alexander  says  in  it, 
thmt  he  had  much  rather  surpass  the  rest  of  men  in  the  know* 
ledge  of  suhlime  and.  excellent  things,  than  in  die  greatness 
and  extent  of  his  power.  He  in  like  manner  requested  Aris* 
totle  not  to  show  the  treatise  of  rhetoric  aboYe-mentioned  to 
any  person  but  to  himself. 

He  had  also  a  taste  for  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  but  in  such 
a  manner  as  became  a  prince ;  that  is,  he  knew  the  ralue  and 
usefulness  of  them.  Music,  painting,  sculpture,  architectuie, 
llburisfaed  in  his  reign ;  because  they  found  him  both  a  skilful 
judge  and  a  generous  protector,  who  was  able  to  (fistinguish 
ititid  to  reward  merit. 

But  he  despised  certain  triffing  feats  of  dexterity,  that  were 
of  no  use.  Some  Macedonians  admired  very  much  a  man, 
who  employed  himself  very  attentively  in  throwing  small  peas 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle ;  which  he  would  do  at  a  consi- 
derable cBstance,  and  without  once  missing.  Alexander,  see- 
ing him  at  this  exercise,  ordered  him,  as  we  are  told,  a  present 
suitable  to  his  employment ;  viz.  a  basket  of  peas. 

Alexander  was  of  a  sprightiy.  disposition,  was  resolute,  and 
Tery  tenacious  of  his  opinion,  which  never  gave  way  to  force, 
but  at  the  same  time  would  submit  immediately  to  reason  and 
good  sense.  It  is  very  difScuU  to  treat  with  persons  of  this 
turn  of  mind:  Philip,  accordingly,  notwithstanding  his  double 
authority  of  king  and  father,  believed  it  necessary  to  employ 
persuasion  rather  than  force  with  respect  to  his  son,  and  eji- 
deavoured  to  make  himself  beloved  rather  than  feared  by 
him. 

An  accident  made  him  entertain  a  very  advantageous  ofH- 
nion  of  Alexander.  There  had  been  sent  from  Thessaty  to. 
Philip  a  war-horse;  a  noble,  strong,  fiery,  generous  beast, 
called  Bucephalus.  The  owner  would  not  sell  him  under 
thirteen  talents ;  an  immense  smn !  The  king  went  into  the 
plains,  attended  by  his  couriers,  in  order  to  view  the  perfec- 
tions of  this  horse ;  but,  upon  trial,  he  appeared  so  very  fierce, 
and  pranced  about  in  so  furious  a  mamier,  that  no  one  dared 
to  mount  him.     Philip,  being  angry  that  so  furipus  and  un- 
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manageable  a  oreatiire  had  been  sent  lain,  gave  orders  for 
their  carrying  him  back  again.     Alexander,  who  was.  present 
at.th^t  time,  cried  out,  ''  What  a  noble  horse  we  are  going 
to  lose,  for  want,  of  address  and  bolcbiess  to  back  hanT'* 
Philip  at  first  .con^dered  these  words  as  the  effect  of  fo% 
and  rashness,  so  common  to  yonng  men ;  but»  as  Alexander, 
insisted  still  more  upon  what  he  had  saidy  and  was  yfsry  much 
vexed  to  see  so  noble  a  creature  just  going  to  be  sent  honm 
again,  his  father  gave  him  leave  to  try  what  he  could  do.    The 
young  prince,  overjoyed  at  this  permission,  goes  up  to  Buce- 
phalus, takes  hold  of  the  bridle,  and  turns  his  head  to  the  sun> 
having  observed,  that  the  thing  which  firighted  him  was  bis 
own  shadow ;  Alexander,  thereforoi  first  stroked  lum  gently 
with  his  hand,  and  soothed  him  with  his  voice ;  then  sedng 
his  fierceness  abate,  and  artfully  taking  this  opportunity,  he 
let  fall  his  cloak,  and  springing  swiftly  upon  his  back^  first 
slackened  the  rein,  without  once  striking  or  vexing  him ;  aad 
when  he  perceived  that  his  fire  was  cooled,  that  he  was  no 
longer  so  fluious  and  violent,  and  wanted  only  to  move  foiv 
ward»  he  gave  him  that  rein,  and  spurring  him  with  great 
vigour,  animated  him  with  his  voice  to  his  full  speed*  While  this 
was  doing,  Philip  and  his  whole  court  trembled  for  fear>  and 
did  not  once  open  their  lips ;  but  when  the  prince,  after  hav- 
ing run  his  first  heat,  returned  with  joy  and  pride,  at  his  haviiig' 
broke  a  horse  which  was  judged  absolutely  ungovernable,;  aU 
the  courtiers  in  general  endeavoured  to  outvie  one  another  in 
tibeir  applauses  and  congratulations;  and  we  are  tdd,  Philqp 
shed  tears  of  joy  on  this  occasion ;  and  embracing  Alexandeir, 
after  he  was  alighted,  and  kissing  him,  he  said  to  him,  *'  My 
son,  seek  a  kingdom  more  worthy  of  thee,  for  Macedonis 
belpw  thy  merit." 

Alexander,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  saw  himself 
surrounded  with  extreme  dangers;  the  barbarous  nations, 
with  whom  Philip  contended  during  lus  whole  reign,  thou^^t 
this  change  for  their  advantage,  and,  despising  the  youiiii  md 
inexperience  of  the  young  monarch,  resolved  to  seise  this 
opportunity  of  regaining  their  freedom  for  satiating  themselves 
with  plunder :  nor  had  ha  less  to  fear  from  the  Greeks  tl^eni- 
selves,  who  now  thought,  this  a  convenient  opportunity  to  re- 
store their  ai»:ient  form  of  governm^i^^>  revenge  their  Corm^r 
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fbr  ag^. 

Alexfmdery  howiever,  fesolved  topreVentfheirmacfamationSy 
and  ^  to  gifts'  Ihem  no  time  to  complete  their  confedemeies 
agailist  him.  After  taking  reTimge  upon  the  conspirators 
agakhst  his  firther,  whom  he  slew  upon  his  tomb/  he  first  con- 
ciliated Ae  affections,  of  the  Maeedomans  to  him,  by  freeing 
them  from  a  ves:atiotts  and  bodily  slavery,  only  commandiDg 
Uttit  service  in  wars. 

The  Macedonians,  reflecting  on  bis  precarious  situation; 
advised  him  to  relinquish  Greece,  and  not  persist  in  his  reso- 
hition  of  subduing  it  by  force ;  to  recover^  by  gentle  methods, 
the  barbarians  who  had  taken  arms ;  and  to  sooth,  as  it  were, 
tiiose  glimmerings  of  revolt  and  innovation,  by  prudent  reserve, 
complacency,  and  insinuations,  in  order  to  conciliate  liieir  af- 
fbotioni^.  However,  Alexander  would  not  .listen  to  those 
tumorous  counsels,  but  resolved*  to  secure  and  support  his 
afihirs  by  boldness  and  magnanimity ;  firmly  persuaded,  that, 
should'  he  relax  in  any  point  at  first,  all  his  neighbours  would 
fitB upon  him;  and  that,  were  he  to  endeavour  to  compromise 
matterSj  he  would  be  obliged  to  give  up  all  Philip's  conquests, 
and,  by  that  means,  confine  his  dominions  to  the  narrow  Mtiati 
of  Macedon.  H^  therefore  made  all  possible  haste  to  oheck 
the  arms  of  the  barbarians,  by  marching  his  troops  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  which  he  crossed  in  one  night.  He  defeated 
Hie'  king  of  the  Triballi  in  a  great  batde ;  made  the  Getie  fly  at 
his  approach;  and  subdued  several  other  barbarous  natioBS, 
some  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  others  by  the  force  of  hin 
arms;  and,  notwithstanding  the  arrogant  answers  of  their  am- 
bassadors, he  taught  them  to  dread  a  dang^*,  which  they  found 
but  too  ready  to  overwhelm  them. 

\¥*hilst  Alexander  was  thus  employed  at  a  distance  ag£unst 
the  barbarians,  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  chiefly  those  who 
were  animated  by  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  formed  a 
powerful  alliance  against  him.  A  fWlse  report  which  prevailed 
of  his  death  inspired  the  Tbebans  with  a  boldness,  that  proved 
Aelrruin;  They  cut  to  pieces  part  of  the  Macedonian  garrison 
in  their  citadel.  Demosthenes,  on  the  other  side,  was  every 
day  haranguing  the  people ;  and,  fired  with  contempt  for  Alex- 
a&^ri  whom  he  called  a  child  and  a  hair-brained  boy,  he  as- 
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sQied  the  AHiejiiaDfi',  with  a  deciaive  tone  o€  voice,  tfattt  tbey 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  new  king  of  Macedon,  who  d^. 
not  dare  to  stir  out  of  his  kingdom*  bat  wonld  think  himsdf 
vastly  hap4py,  conid  he  sit  peaceably  on  his  throne.  At  the- 
same  time  he  wrote  letters  upon  letters  to  Attains,  one  of 
Philip's  lientenants  in  Asia  Minor,  to  excite  him  to  rebel* 
This  Attains  was  uncle  to  Cleopatra,  Philip's  second  wife,  and 
was  very  much  disposed  to  listen  to  Demosthenes'  proposals. 
Nevertheless,  as  Alexander  was  grown  very  diffident  of  him> 
for  which  he  knew  there  was  but  too  much  reason,  he,  there* 
fore,  to  eradicate  from  his  mind  all  the  suspicions  he  might 
entertain,  and  thel>etter  to  screen  his  designs,  sent  all  Demos^ 
thenes's  letters  to  that  prince :  but  Alexander  saw  through,  dl 
his  artifices,  and  th^eupon  ordered  HecatsBus,  one  of  his 
oomm^ui^s,  whom  he  had  sent  into  Asia  (or  that  purpose,  to 
have  him  assassinated,  which  was  executed  accordingly; 
Attalus's  death  restored  tranquillity  to  the  army,  aiid  entirely 
destroyed  the  seeds  of  discord  and  rebellion. 

The  object  which  seized  Alexander's  earliest  ambition  wm 
tiie  conquest  of  Persia;  and  he  now  expected,  that  he  would 
have  leisure  and  opportunity  to  prep^ore  for  so  great  an  enter* 
prise;  but  he  was  soon  called  to  a  new  undertaking*  The 
Athenians,  Thebans,  and  Lacedsembnians,  united  against  him  v^ 
hoping,  by  the  {Assistance  of  Persia,  to  recover  their  fonnw 
freedom.  In  ordei*  to  persuade  the  Greeks  to  this,  Demos*^ 
tiiienes  made  us^e  of  a  device,  which  had  more  cunning  in  it 
than  wisdom.  He  caused  it  to  be  reported,  that  Alexandsi^ 
was  slain  in  a  battle  against  the  Triballi ;  and  he  produced  a; 
man  to  tiie  assembly,  who  ventured  to  affirm,  that  he  was  pre- 
sent, and  wounded,  when  his  general  was  sfain.  These  &ilse 
reports,  which  serve  for  a  day,  are  but  bad  policy ;  like  a  false 
alarm  in  battle,  the  people  may  sometimes  be  mocked  by  them; 
but  in  the  end,  the  success  will  prove  as  ridiculous  as  the  in^ 
vention ;  for  those  that  find  themselves  at  one  time  abused  by 
snch,  will,  at  other  times,  neglect  the  real  call  of  truth.  Thb^ 
unfortunate  confederation  obliged  Alexander  to  turn  his- 
sword  from  the  Persians  {^gainst  the  Greeks,  of  whose  assist*-- 
ance  he  had  but  just  before  assured  himself. 

Expedition  and  activity  were  the  characteristics  of  this 
monarch's  conduct.     Having  heard  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
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Maeedettan  garrison  of  Thebes,  and  of  tbe  union  formed 
against  hun  by  the  Athenians,  Thebana^  and  Lacedasmoniansi 
he  immediately  put  his  arpy  in  motion..  He  passed  oyer  the. 
craggy  top  of  Mount  Ossa^  to  elude  the  Theesalians,  who  had 
possessed  themselves  of  the  defiles  lying  between  Thessaly  and 
Macedon,  and  moved  on  with  such  rapidity^  that  Jiis  appear- 
ance in  Greece  gave  the  first  news  of  his  preparation  for  war. 
He  appeared  so  suddenly  in  Boeotia,  that  the  .Thebans  could 
scarce  bdiieve  their  eyes ;  and,  being  c^me  before  their  walls, 
was  willing  to  give  them  time  to  repent;  and  only  demanded 
to  have  Phoenix  and  Prothules,  the  two  chief  ringlead^a  of  the 
revolt,  delivered  up  to  him ;  and  published,  by.  sound  oi  inmh 
pet,  a  general  pardon  to  all  who  should  come  over  to  him* 
But  the  Thebans,  by  way  of  insult,  demanded  to  have  Philotas 
and  Antipater  delivered  to  them ;  and  invited,  by  a  declara- 
tion, aU  who  were  solicitous  for  tbe  liberty  of  Greece  to  ym 
with  them  in  its  defence.. 

Alexander,  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  the  betteri>f 
their  obstinacy  by  offers  of  peace,  saw.with  grief  that  he  woidd 
be  forced  to  employ  his  power,  and  decide  the  affair  by  forc^ 
of  arms.  A  great  battle  was  thereupon  fought^  in.  wUch  the. 
Thebans  exerted  themselves  with  a  bravery  and  ardour  Wi^; 
beyond  their  strength,  for  the  enemy  exceeded  them  vasfly  m 
numbers.  But,  after  a  long  a^d  vigorous  resistance,, .  spdi  as 
survived  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  citadel  ..^miiig 
down  fi»m  it,  and  charging  the  Thebans  in  the  rear,  who  being 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  the  greatest  part  of  them.^ere^.cut.to: 
pieces,  and  the  city  taken  and  plundered.  .     .     >r 

It  would  be  impossible  for  wx)rds  to  pxpreiss  the  dr^iad|id. 
calamities  which  the  Thebans  suffered. on  this  OQce^ion* .,  ^omoi 
Thracians  having  pulled  down  the  house  of. a  virtuous  }a£i,^,ot 
quality,  Timoclea  by  name,  carried  off  all  her  goods  and  jtre^Sh 
sures ;  and  their  captain,  having  seized  the  lady  and  satif^led  ,. 
his  brutal  lust  with  her,  afterwards  inquired,  whether  she  ha^/  , 
not  .conce^iled  .gold  and  silver.    Timipclea,  animated, by .jfsn 
ardent  desire  of  renrenge,  replying,  "  That  she  had  hid  sqme^". 
took  him  with  herself  only  into  the  gardeii,  and  showing  him:^  , 
well,  told  him,  that  the. instant  she  saw  the. enemy, enter  the: 
city,  |he  herself  had  thrown  into  it  the  most  precious  things  in 
berpossession*     TJte  officer,  oye^oyed  at  what,  he  heafd^ 
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dre^  near  the  well,  and  stooping  down  to  see  its  deptli, 
Tinioclea,  who  was  behind,  poshing  him  with  all  her  strength^ 
threw  him  in,  and  afterwards  killed  hito  with  great  stones, 
which  she  heaped  upon  him.  She  was  instantly  seized  by  the 
Thracians,  and,  being  bound  in  chains,  was  carried  before 
Alexander.  The  prince  immediately  perceived,  by  her  mien^ 
that  she  was  a  woman  of  quality  and  great  spirit,  for  she  fol- 
lowed those  brutal  wretches  with  a  very  haughty  air,  and  with- 
out discoTering  the  least  fear.  Alexander  asking  her  whd  she 
was,  Timoclea  replied,  "I  am  sister  to  Theogenes,  who  fought 
against  Philip  for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  was  killed  in  the^ 
battle  of  ^haeronea,  where  he  commanded.  *'  The  prince,  ad- 
miring her  generous  answer,  and  still  more  the  action  thaif  she 
had  done,  gaye  orders  that  she  should  have  leave  to  retire' 
wherever  she'  pleased  with  her  children. 

Alexander  then  debated  in  council  how  to  act  wiA  regard* 
to  Thebes.  The  Phocians,  and  the  people  of  PIat»a,Thespise, 
and  Orchomenns,  who  were  all  in  alliance  witibi  Alexander, 
and  shared  in  his  victory,  represented  to  him  the  cruel  treat-' 
ment  they  had  met  with  from  the  Hiebans,  who  also  had  A^ 
stroyed  theiif  several  eities,  and  reproached  them  wtA  the  ^eaf 
which  they  always  ffisoovered  in  favour  of  t^  Pemians  against 
the  Greeks,  who  held  them  in  the  utmost  detestation;  tbef 
proof  of  Svliieh  ^as,  the  oath  they  had  all  taken  to  dei^troy 
Thebes,  after  they  should  have  vanquished  the  Petsians.       " 

Cleades,  one  of  the  prisoners,  being  permitted  to  speak; 
endeavoured  to 'excuse,  in  some  measure,  thd  revolt  of  the 
Thebans ;  a  fault,  which,  in  his  opinion,  should  1)0  impuftdd-  to 
a  rash  and  credulous  imprudence,  rather  than  to  depraiHty  of- 
will  of  declared  perfidy.  He  remonstrai^d,  tllat  his  ^ouiiir^^ 
men,  upon  at  {Use  rep6rt  bf  Alexander's  death,  had,  indeed,' 
too  rai^ybrok^  out  into  rebelBon;  not  against  the  kin^,  how^ 
ever)  tot' against  his  successors;  ftat  what  crimes  soever ihey 
might  har^e  coitunitted,  they  had  been  pmudied  for  them  witt 
theiftmost  ^^V«Hty,  by  the  'dreadftif  calanitf  wMch  h»d<fc^ 
fallen  lli^lr.  bity^  tkit  there  now  remained  in  it  none  but 
wonlM,  cldl&ren,  android  inM,  fi^m  whom  ftey  had  noAing 
to  fear,  and  who  weire  k>  YMcb  the  gaiter  objects  of  eom^luh 
MO,  als  &ey  had'  bi^to'ttb  ways  coneemed  in  ihe  revolt:  He 
eoodndiea  uMi  reminaiagr  Alexander,  that  Thc^s,  whkdi  had 
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tM  king's  ancestors,  luul  a)ao  been  Aa  iofkt.ifif.  hb  fnAer 

Tiies0  motives,  wbieh  Cleaves  lugod,  Vfet^  y/mty  strong  asi 
powe^I ;  ^everdidess,  4^  angef  p£  tfioi^nquei;^  fs^vfliMi 
ipid  the  city  wag  desti^pyeid.  How^irety .ike  8el»  at  iyi«rty . Ih# 
pfiest^;  aH  sneh  as  had  ^  right  4^  boispitelity  with  ti^e  l^aoar 
domans ;  tho  desoc^daots  of  Pindar^  the  famons  psHrt,  .wh^ 
had  d0ne  so  much  to  ^leeee;  a^id  suah  m  had  opposed  tho 
t«fv<dt;  But  aU  the  rest,  in  namber  tdioat  dvxtjr  ^oaaiid, Jba 
80M ;  and  upwards  of  six  thoua^  had  bjsen  killed  in  bfttla* 
The  A.theoians  w^re  so  seiiaiMy  a|Bicted  at  the  sad  disaster 
wWbh  had  befallan  Thebes,  tbtf  being  abo«t  to  solepuuae  % 
festival  of  die  Oreat  Myateiies,  they  suspeodad  them  npop  «> 
count  of  their  extreme  grief;  and  riN^ved,  wttk  the  graali^ 
hnmawfy,  aU  those  who  had  fled  from  the  battle^,  and  the 
phinder  of  Thebes,  and  mad^,  Athms  ^eir  asgrhtfu. 

Alexander's  sudden  arrival  in  Gseeee  hpid  very  mockdM#d 
Hie  haaf^MJness  of  the  Atforaii^,  and  extingniahed  Vhmif^ 
thenes's  vehemonce  and  fire ;  l^ut  t^e  .rain  of  Thebes,  winch 
Iras  stiU  m^re  sadd^,  threw  ^m  into  the  ut^^uist  conateisiuh 
tion.  They  tiierefere.  Jhad  .recourse  to  entieatiesi  and  fi  ^^pfi^ 
tiitfon  to  Alexander  to  implore  his  olemeocy ;  PemoslheneB 
waa  among  them;  but  h^  was  no  sooner  aarsfe^  rat  Sfoant 
CytheroQ,  diao,  dreadang  the  anger  of  that  prinoer  be  foittsd 
the  embassy,  and  retunaed  home. 

Immediately  Aleaumder  sent  ^  Athens,  rai|Qiria|§.  %^ 
citinens  to  deKver  np  tafaim  ten  onrto^if horn  he  sinppoaed.  to 
have  been  the  ohief  inataments^in  fopwng  II10  league  .^adi 
Philip,  his  frUier,  had  defeaited  ^  Ckpiwea*  . ,  &;ii%atui^  Ala 
oaoaabn  that  Demosthenes  related  to  die  people ;tha.fid4a(Jif 
tkie  wolres  md  the  doga;  in  wlnobit  is  siqpposed^'*'  fhattba 
wolves  one  day  told  the  sheep,  tfaat^  in  ease  thegr  d^girad  ffk^be 
at  peace  with  them,tliey  must  driver  ^  to  ihcm.  the  4b^ 
wlui  were  their  goard/^  The  application  was  eaayand  wimfi^i 
cqMcialijrwithreqMct'to.  the.  orators*  wto  weao  juilif /OcM* 
pared  to  dogs,  whose  duty  it  ^cpas.  tOiwalffh,  'to  bwk,  ntLi» 
fights  in  order  to  save,  theliiMn  «£  Ac  iocki. 

In  tfau.afBiotfaig  dfleauna.c^  tiia  Afthtmi^na,  iWfao.oonldiMt 
paevail.  with  thesbselves  to  ddivior  mp^  their  orators  to.  certain 
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dMib,  ikaofjtL  ttoytlud  no  oAnr  iM^  lo  saw  tMr  oity,  J}^ 
mades,  whom  Alexander  liAdlumoiioed  witb  fait  fijeadsfaipi 
o&red  to  ^undertdie .  Ab  Bwkwuf  e\am,  and  intcecede  for 
tkeia*  The  ting,  wlietlwr  he  liad  satiated  Us  rerenge,  or  en^ 
deavonred  to  Uotoat^  if  posnldey  bysome^etof  efemeapy,  iim 
batbanMB  aodon  lie  had  jsst.  bef<n«  eommitted^  or  rather  tote* 
more  the  serend  obttaclet  irhieh  might  letard  flie  executioii  of 
kit  gTflttd  danga^  and  by  that  meant  mot  kaipe,  during  hit  ab« 
teiice>  Aie  leattpretenea  for  nuonmrt,  waved  hit  demand  with 
regard  to  the  delivery  of  the  onitert»  and  wat  pacified  by  their 
flMding  Oaridamot  into  banithment;  who,  b^g  a  native  of 
Oifmm,  had  heea  peetented  by  the  Athenians  with  hit  fifeedom, 
for  the  services  he  had  done  tiie  republic*  He<wts  soQ*in-law 
to  GhersobiefMs,  king  of  limice;  had  learned  the  art  of  war 
mder  IpUcratet;  and  had  himself  frequently  commanded  Ae 
Athenian  annies.  To  avoid  (he  pursuit  of  Alexander,  he  took 
refuge  with  the  king  of  Persia. 

As  for  the  Atfienians,  he  not  cMdy  foi^vo  them  the  several 
hqaneb  he  ^tended  to  have  received^  btrt  expressed  a  pil^ 
ticular  regard  for  -th^n,  exhorting  them  to  apply  themselvet 
vigorously  to  public  affairs,  and  to  keep  a  watefafu).  eye  ovei; 
the  sevend  transactions  which  might  happen ;  becsMMe,  in  ease 
of  his  deathi  their  dty  was  to  give  laws  to  ttie  rest  of  Greece. 
Hittoriant  relate,  diat,  many  years  after  this  expedition*  he 
was  seiaed  v4th  deep' remorse  for  the  calanBty  he  had  brongllt 
upon  ike  Thebans ;  imd  that  this  made  him  behave  with  mulsh 
Ipieater  humanity  towards  many  other  nations. 

So'dread^  an  examj^  oi  sev^ity,  towards  sb  powerful  a 
mty  as  ISiebes,  q»read  the  teiror  of  his  arms  throu^  ifi 
Oreeee,  and  made  ril  tidngt  give  way  befbre  him.  He  sum- 
moned at  Corinth  the  astemUy  of  the  teveral  is^tes  and  fiee 
cities  of  Oreece^  to  obtain  from  tibem  the  tame  supreme  com- 
fHand  against  tiie  Persiant^.  wMdi  had  been  granted  to  Ut 
father  a  Kltle  before  hit  death.  No  assandrfy  ever  debated 
opoii  a  more  important object.  It  was  the  western  world  Iki- 
ttberatiBg,  upon  tile  ruin  of  the  east;  and  tfle  m^oib  for 
^xeoufing  a  revedge  which  had  been  suspended-more  than>afl 
age.  The  assembly  ht^ld  pk  this  time  g«re  rise  to  eveiits^  the 
rdadon  of  which  appears  astonishing,  and  idmost  incmdftle ; 
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and  to  revolotions,  which  contiJHbated  to  change  the  diq>osilieD 
of  most  things  in  the  political  world. 

To  fonn  such  a  design  required  a  prince  bold,  enterprising, 
and  experienced  in  war;  one  of  great  views,  who,  having  a 
great  name  by  his  exploits,  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by 
dangers,  nor  checked  by  obstacles ;  but,  above  all,  a  monarch, 
who  had  a  supreme  authority  over  all  the  states  of  Greece^ 
none  of  which,  singly,  was  powerfulenough  to  make  so  arduous 
an  attempt ;  and  which  required,  in  order  to  Iheir  acting  in 
concert,  to  be  subject  to  one  chief,  who  might  give  motion  to 
ibe  several  parts  of  that  great  body,  by  making  them  all  concur 
to  the  same  end.  Such  a  prince  was  Alexander*  It  was  not 
difficult  for  him  to  rekindle  in  the  minds  of  the  people  their 
'  ancient  hatred  of  the  Persians,  their  perpetual  and  irrecon'cile^ 
able  enemies;  whose  destruction  they  had  more  than  once 
sworn,  and  whom  they  had  determined  to  extirpate,  in  case  an 
opportunity  should  present  itself  for  that  purpose ;  a  hatred 
which  the  intestine  feuds  of  the  Gredcs  mi^t  indeed  have 
susp^ided,  but  could  never  extinguish.  The  immortsd  retreat 
ef  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous  op- 
position of  the  prodigious  army  of  the  Persians,  showed 
plainly  what  might  be  expected  from  an  army  composed  of  the 
flower  of  the  forces  of  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  those  of 
Macedon,  commanded  by  generals  and  officers  formed  under 
Philip,  and,  to  say  all  in  a  word,  led  by  Alexander.  The  de- 
liberations of  the  assembly  were  therefore  short.  The  Spattains 
were  the  only  people  who  ventured  to  remonstrate ;  though 
several  others  were  inimical  to  the  interests .  of  the  Macedo- 
nians. Mindful  of  their  former  independence  and  gteatnete, 
they  told  Alexsmder,  that  "  the  Lacedieemonians  were  accus* 
tomed  to  ppint  out  the  way  to  glorious  deeds,  and  not  to.be 
directed  by  others."  But  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
prevailing  sense  of  the  ass^nbly;  and  Alexander  was,  of 
courses  appointed  generalissimo  against  the  Persians. 

Inmiediately  a  great  number  of  officers  and  governors  of 
eities,  with  many  philosophers,  -waited  upon  AlexandeCt*  ^ 
congratulate  him  upon  his  election.  He  flattered  himself>  dtet 
Diogenes  of  Synope»  who  was  then  at  Corinth,  would  altio 
come  like  the  rest,  and  pay  his  compliments.     This  pbiloso- 
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pher,  who  entertained  a  very  mean  idea  of  grandenr,  thought 
it  improper  to  congratulate  men  just  upon  their  exaltation  ; 
but  that  mankind  ought  to  wait  till  those  persons  should  per- 
form actions  worthy  of  their  high  stations.  Diogenes,  there- 
fore, still  continued  at  home ;  upon  which  Alexander,  attended 
by  all  has  courtiers,  made  him  a  visit.  The  phSosopher  was  at 
that  time  lying  down  in  the  sun;  but,  seeing  so  great  a  crowd 
of  people  advancing  towards  him,  he  sat  up,  and  fixed  his  eyes- 
on  Alexander.  This  prince^  surprised  to  behold  so  famous  a 
philosopher  living  in  such  extreme  poverty,  afiter  saluting  him 
in  the  kindest  manner,  asked,  **  Whedier  he  wanted  any  thing?" 
Diogenes  replied,  **  Only  that  you  would  stand  a  little  out  of 
my  sun-shine.*'  This  answer  raised  the  contempt  and  indigna- 
tion of  all  the  courtiers ;  but  the  monarch,,  struck  with  the 
philosopher's  greatness  of  soul,  ''Were  I  not  Alexander," 
says  he,  "  I  would  be  Diogenes."  In  a  word,  all  or  nothing 
presents  us  with  the  true  image  of  Alexander  and  Diogenes, 
How  great  and  powerful  soever  that  prince  might  think  him- 
self, he  coxdd  not  deny  but  that  he  was  less  happy  than  a  man* 
to  whom  he  could  ^ve,  and  from  whom  he  could  take 
nothing. 

Alexander,  before  he  set  out  for  Asia,  was  determined  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  He  therefore  went  to  Delphos,  • 
where  he  happened  to  arrive  in  those  days  which  are  called 
unliicky ;  a  season  in  which  people  were  forbid  consulting  the 
cnrade;  and  accordingly  the  priestess  refused  to  go  to  the  tem- 
ple. But  Alexander,  who  could  not  bear  any  contradiction  to 
his  will,  took  her  forcibly  by  the  surm,  and,  as  he  was  leading 
her  to  the  temple,  she  cried  out,  ''  My  son,  thou  artirresistible." 
This  was  all  he  desired ;  and»  catching  hold  of  these  words, 
whidi  be  considered  as  spoken  by  the  orade,  he  set  out  for 
Macedonia^  in  order  to  make  preparations  for  .his  great  ex- 
pedition. 

Alexander,  being  arrived  in  bis  kingdom,  held  a  council  with 
the  chiei^.offioers  of  his  army,  and  the  nobles  of  his  court,. on 
tfatfi  expedition  he  meditfited  against  Persia,  and  the  measures 
he  should  take  in  order  to  succeed  in  it.  The  whole  assembly 
w^e  unanimous,  except  in  one  article.  Antipater  and  Par- 
menio  were  of  opinion,  that  the  king,  before  he  engaged  in  an 
enterprise,  wfaieh  would  necessarily  be  a  long  one,  ought  to 
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Qiake  choice  of  a  consort,  ia  order  to  secure  Umself  a  wui- 
cesser  to  his  throne«  But  Alexanider,  who  was  of  a  violeiit,- 
fieiy  temper^  did  not  approve  of  this  advice';  and  believed, 
that,  after  he  had  been  nominated  genetaHssiind  of  the  Greeks,, 
and  that  his  father  had  left  him  an  invincible  aiwy,  it  vrtfisM  be 
a  shame  for  him  to  lose  his  time  in  solemnixing  his  nuptiah, 
and  waiting  for  the  fruits  of  it:  for  whicdb  reason  he  deter- 
n^ed  to  set  out  immediately. 

Accordingly,  he  offered  up  very  splendid  sacrifices  to  dte 
gods^  and  caused  to  be  celebrated  at  Dia,  a  cit^  of  MacedoB^ 
scenical  games,  that  had  bedn  instituted  by  one  of  iisr  iiioes^ 
tors(,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  and  the  Muses:,  This  festival  cofr^ 
tinued  nine  days,  agreeable  to  the  number  of  thbse  goddesses^ 
He  had  a  tent  raised  large  enough  to  hold  a  Hundred  tidblesv 
on  winch,  consequently,  tune  hundred  eovers  might  be  laidv 
To  this  feast  the  several  princes  of  his  family,  aft  the  wdkhs»- 
sadors,  generals,  and  officers,  were,  inviited. 

Before  he  set  out  upon  his  great  eitpeditioQ,  he  iletthed  liift^ 
affairs  of  Macedos,  over  which  he  appointed  Autipatri  'to 
viceroy,  with  twelve  thousand  foot,  and  near  the  s«kine  ndttiber 
of  horse.  He  also  inquired  into  the  domestic  affairs  of  Ms 
friends,  grfing  to  one  an  estate  in  landl,  to  aniithef^  a  vffli%e, 
to  a  third  the  revenues  of  a  town,  to  a  ftmiiih  the  toft  tfftt  bar* 
bpur.  As  all  the  revenues  of  hb  demeshds  were  already  «ni<^ 
ployed  and  exhausted  by  his  donatmns,  Perdiccas  said  to  ttm, 
"  My  lord,  what  is  it  you  reserve  for  yourself?*  Ale:rtedar 
replied,  ''  Hope:^'  upon  which  Perdiccas^  said,  ''tWi  iHm 
hope  ought  therefore  to  satisfy  lis  ^'^  arid  m  refused  vei^  ^ 
necously  to  accept  of  what  &e  Ung  hsid  appoisted  him.     "  ' 

After  having  completely  settled  his  affidni  in  M&ffeAtnSSlf 
and  used  all  the  pirecautions  im^hable  to  prevent  any  (AMdJU» 
from  arising  ih  it  during  his  absence,  he  set  out  for  Asia  i&^Ute 
beginning  of  the  spring.  His  army  consisted  of  littlfi'inoie 
than  thirty,  fhousand  foot,  and  fcnm  or  five  thousand  horsey  but 
then  they  were  aH  brave  zHen,  well  disciplined;  andinufM  i» 
&t^e.  Thejf  had  made  several  caihpaigna  under  Ffafiip,  and 
were  each  of  them«  in  case  of  necessity,  capaMe  of  cdmrnand- 
ing^4  most  of  the  officers  were  near  threescore  years  of  age, 
and  the  common  men  fifty ;  and  when  they  were  either  assent 
bled  or  drawn  up  at  the  head  of  a  camp,  Uiey  had*  the  air  ofm 
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tfpeMfo  lenaia.  VMm^  (Hiinmfitide^  tke  ioftBtr;  $  1%]- 
kriaii  Us  aoil>  hud  eighteen  hmjidred  Jioise  under  h&n ;  wtkd 
tCkitfcu^ iliai^an  of  Qttrpidiiiy  tlie  same  namber  of  Thessahan 
eav«|igr<A  Tii^  vtet  oi  the  hoiae  we^  composed  of.  natnres  of 
the  .oev^aLslaleB  of.  Oreeee^  they  amounted  to  six  huiidred, 
and^kad  at  s4lpimte.eomiiiaBder.  The  Thraeiaiis  and  Pseonkns, 
"wbp  w&f9  iihrajs  in  ^ont,  wete  headed  by  Cassander.  Suoh 
^89  At  mmy  iThfeh  was  to  decide  the  fortune,  not  ohly  of 
|Qae^e#  btit  of  aft  the  eastern  worid.  Alexander  began  hk 
nHmb  shn§  the  lake  Giercmam)  towards  AinphipdBff ;  croaled 
^jm  mer  ^Ivyinon  n^ar  ite  motifh,  afterwards  the  Hebnu^,  and 
tnAvM^flt  cfiesto»  after  twenty  >4s(ys'  marck  He  then  C(aor 
m^tMtJhfgwmd  to  orcmt  &fP^t  from  Sestos  to  Abydos,  intb 
4dl dia hoiB<^  and  part ' of  the  foot;  which  he  accordingfy  did 
'wHk  thcr  lUibiaif ce  of  a  hondred  and  Areeaeore  gafieyt,  and 
sevfoml  flai-bottomed  vessels,  while  he  himself  crossed  oWsr 
Ito  HdlsppaMy  d»erpg  U»  galley  with  his  6wn  hands :  i^hen 
M  aitriiiwl  n^ai  tba  sbofe,  .89  if  t^  take  poaessuki  of  the  con(- 
^iimiifc^heleiiNid-  from  his  dap  in comptete  armour,  alid  tesfifiad 
siliia^  timqMbrts  of  joy.' 

•  .^h^^  efwfidenee  soon  .bc^gan  to  difl^ise  itself  ovet  aflf  ikb 

r^t'of  his  army ;  it  inspired  his  soldiers  with  so  much  courage 

an^  aaaunly,  tbett  tbqr  fancied  themselves'  mavchiojap,  not  to  a 

pftoeaiiiHuf  iToiv  b«t  a  certain  victory*. 

r^l'Ithmoftda  been^tiboagfat  siiSaug^,'  that  ino' measures  wens 

iiAyptailbythePeirsiasn'ta  stop  the  progress      the  Macedol- 

4P^  nmjii  wore  especially,  as  they  had-,  beeni  appnsed  of 

j^jffwmfM^  ftritentions  a  coiwiderable  time  before  he^  quitted 

Macedopi  *  'Forsia  Wasy  at  that  tii^y  in  possi^ssion  cif  tt  very 

jiri|iKsriMi»BM  .fleet,  while  that  of  the  Maceddnians 

j^np^i^idl,  and  thmt  deamitn  unap^castomed  to  naval  eroii^ 

4jpH|lV    I^  Woiidd  drarefi^e  appear,  diat,  if  tbe  Perokm  fleet 

^fi^^^ejp^meA  speedily  to  the  HeBespbnt,  and  there  brougft^ 

ito  an  engag^seht,  they  might  have  ohei6ked  the& 

iba  invthe  outset/and  so  hovb  saved  both  their  honbut 

j^^^  theilf  lOnqMBre.   What  c<mld  be  tibeir  reason^  foir  omitting  so 

i^  jba  oi^poitoaity  of  aVerfing  the  blow  that  was  doon  to  cibsh 

1^kem»  is  not  a  quesfion:of  easy^  solution.    Perhaps  Darius  bsH 

kis  mmisteiB  dnrnght.  tiiemaelves  secwe,  on>  recount  of  the^ 

^naat^sap^riority  of  tfadur  troops  in  point  of  numbef;  it  linei^ 
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■a  sunk  .in  laxwfj  m^  ig0Qiiibqi(9]MAffl>'^<A^^ 
ifffectod  befom  they  ware  iwued:  fircm.  Aeir  ilathMigyMi  Ami 
.vfaatev^r  cause  their  siqweaeSA  am9fw4icgrMoni^jliUB'lneB 
infatuated.  They  seem  ta  have  ham»^  film  die  Iwgniaip^  Ite 
jilevoted  lictims  of  Alexander's  reseatnitet^BA  andhitipB.  . 
.  .  Being  amved  at  the  dty  of  .I^ampoa^M*  vUckiAlezanfar 
iKas  determined  to  destroy^  in  order  to  punish  .thOiffalirilioni  of 
its  inhabitants,  Anaximenes,  a  n«tiye  of.  that  plane*  eime  to 
hinu  This:  man»  who  waa  a  famous  histoitei>  iiadt  been  vwy 
intimate,  with  Philip  his  father  ;.  and  Alexander,  hinuelftihed  a 
great  esteem  for  hhn»  haimg  beenhb  paptl*  /TharJciBi^i  8o»- 
pecting  llie  business  he  came  upon,  to  be.  be6Mrahend>«iih 
Jhim,  swore»in.esyjDess  teaons,  that  he  would, B»vei:gtattth«!^ii&- 
^ei^t.  '^  The  fav«aur,I  have  to  desire  of  you,"  a^yis  AMNDnenes^ 
}.*  is,  that  you  will  destroy  Lampsaous."  By.ti^  witty>aveiAoB 
the  historian  saved  his  country.  . .  i        ,.   ;i  ..  i   >  •: « 

I  >Froin  thence  Ale^Uuider  went  to  Trey*  wberedMlviids  gnsit 
honours  to  the  shade  of  Achilles,  «and<wfied.'ganiesi^  he 
eelebrat^d.rpund  his  tomb.  Hie  admiied  asld.eniwdi  theftii- 
city  of  that  Grecian  hero,  in  having  •  fouiMii  ^rnnig  HfisM* 
fifithfol  friend  in  Pe^roclus,  and»  afte^  deaths  a  nehloifanegyltst 
ifl^^^Homor*   •    .1  .  »     .mi'^-jj" 

When  the  news  of  Alexander's  hmding-in  Asia^waa  JboM^fbt 
to  Dorius^  he  testified  the  utmost  contempt  ;f on  the-Maeedo- 
nianr  aiifny,  and  iodigniKtioB  at  the  presnnpttonmf  iheir  fedenb. 
Xn.a letter  whic^ he  wi^,.  he i^rehenMithisiauflb^iisw- 
'fiolenoe^  and  gave' orders  to  his. various  govenMra  is  ^dW- 
forent  parts  of  his  dominioas,  that  if  they  taohiAfexmidiBinfim, 
to  whip  him  with  rods^make  pcisonersief  hssfwlLnlQenftypwId 
send  them  as  slaves  to  one  of  the . most  deseitedbpaais  rni'^UM 
dominions.  Thus  confiding  in  the.  glittering  .int.bailMMeH 
multil^e  which ^9  commanded,,  hediqiosediof  .thepenenqmas 
akeady  vanqiii^d.  .Bfit^soofideiieegoesi  butja  ahoatipm^nai 
the  roadto^ucaesa.:  the  great  numbers  which  ihe  hadguAmed 
only  brojii^t  nuwieldy  sfdenloar  inta  the  £eld,  and^^inateadief 
,  procuring  him  security,  ia6reased  his  embatrassneiiis/  )U 
..Aleximder  being  .at  length  andved  on  thaibadta  e£  ibe 
firai^eus,  a  river  Of  Phrygia,  found  the  Pei»ans;diq»esed  46 
d49putp  hJ3,pAssage.  The  Pensian  satrap,  tiAingi  posoeBaiflrt 
of  the  higher  banks,  at  the  head  of  ah  army  of  obe  bmatigttd 
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alhoitaMiA^fiM)  aoA  I4>#ttld0  tt  ten  ttHmsand  bone,  seemed  to 
|iiii&iB4|.]aHiidlf -yiotoiQ^.  Memnon,  wlio  was  a  Rhodian,  and 
eatnottuided  'imdctr  Ouitfs  antfie  coast  of  Asia,  bad  advised 
4li^  goneiab'iiet  ia  vestiire  a  battle,  bat  to  lay  waste  tbe 
|daiaB>  moA  eineiithe  dties,  tbereby  to  starve  Alexander's 
may,  and  oblige  lam  to  xetum  back  into  Europe.  Memnon 
•wM'dia  best  of  all  Darius's  g^rals,  and  had  been  the  prin- 
c^nt  agent  i|i  Ub  victories.  It  is  not  easy  to  deteimine  what 
we  ^onght  to  nirnkfe  most  in  Um ;  whether  his  great  wisdom  in 
eouncil,  his  courage  and  capacity  in  the  field,  or  his  zeal  and 
attachment  to  his  sovereign.  The  counsel  he  gave  on  this 
4fac  ipian  was  excellent,  •  when  we  consider  that  his  enemy  was 
llaiy«»d.inq>el«<His;  had  nmthertown,  mi^;azine>  nor  place 
of  retreat;  timt  he  was  enterii^  a  country  to  which  he  was 
abtohilaly  a  stsanger,  and  inhabited  by  eniemies ;  that  delays 
aioiDe  would  weaken  and  ruin  him ;  and  that  Us  only  hopes 
lay  in  gNag  battle  iimnediately.  But  Aristes,  a  Phrygian 
aatmii^'  omvosed  Ike  opinion  of  Memnon,  and  protested  he 
vovld  nemr  sitfer  die  Grecians  to  make  such  havock  in  the 
lavritori^  he  governed.  This  ill  counsel  prevailed  over  that 
of  ^.Bjboduui,  whom,  die  Persians,  to  their  great  prejudice, 
cwpocted  of  a  despgn  to  protract  the  war,  and  by  that  means 
of  nakiagf' himself  neoesMffy  to  Darius. 
. , .  r AtoftiOMlefl^  in  thie  mean  time,  marched  on  at  the  head  of 
M0  hoai^Homed  infyatgj^  drawn  up  in  two  lines,,  with  the 
eHvabjFiin  tfiei  wiMg8»  wd  the  baggage  foQowiug  in  the  rear. 
Asing  maimit  upon  the  banks  of  the  Gcanicus,  Parmenio  ad- 
wnedr  him<  to  >  #ncaiiy  >  theje  in  battle  array,  in  ord^rthat  his 
fincea  might  have  time  to  rest  themselves,  and  not  to  pass  the 
l)v0r  titt  Yegy  eaily  ne^A  mcnming^  because  the  enemy  would 
Atoa^-belesS'.aUe  to  pi^vwt  him;  he  added,  that  it  would  b^ 
Aooidangerons  to  attempt  crossing  a  river  in  sight  of  an  enemy, 
^9f0pis^j  asithat  before,  them  was  deep,  and  its  banks  veiy 
rqufjp:  nnr  Ihat  the  Persian  cavalry,  who  waited  their  coming 
i^jbattle  amy  on  the  other  side,  might  easily  defeat  them 
before  jth^veie  drawn  up ;  that,  besides  the  loss  which  would 
^  sustained  on  this  occarion,  this  enterprise,  in  case  it  should 
jfiomd  fHisucoemfnlv  would  be  of  |langeix>us  consequence  to 
Iheif  tfiiture  affiiurs^  .4he  fame  and  glory  pf  arms^  depending  on 
tk^iftnt Miions.     /    ,s 


^4  '#iM<iliY  or  <»lltfMfe«  ^ 

itiipTessioii  <m  Alelaftiiditr,  who  dtelaieiy  tllltl  H  m^Mkt  « 
^me,  shooki  be,  Afl6r  tnming  ftp  Bdtoiptfpt,  iwJto  lifc 
progress  ta  be  reined  by  a  m^l^rt^  fbr  so-  h0  ^att^d  A^ 
Chrwiens  out  of  contempt  {  that  they  oa^t  4o  takir  adtaaMi^ 
Hf  the  terror  wfaieb  the  suddeniiera  df  4bii  atrMtttid^ie  bold- 
ness of  his  attempt  had  spread  amoag  fhef  Pevsians/attd  tOMMk 
Hie  faigh  dpittite  the  Wm  ooneeived 'of  to ^lWaf»  wmA  -the 
v^ur  of  the  Macedoinaiks.  The  i^ecaiy^s  honiei  vhiiSh  waii^ 
Vety  nmn^6ii«,  Kned  the  whole  shore^  and  taatmHA  n-httg^ 
frbnt,  in  oMer  to  oppose  Alexadddr  whereter  he  aboidd  etf- 
Aib&r6vtt  t6'  paSB^  aiid'  ttie  foot,  <v»hseh'  octiflaated 'cMMfy  ^ 
€^^eks  it  Darhts's  iei¥iee,  were  posted  bdrindy  iQiog^aNi  0asf 

TIlf#  t#o  armies  coiitiafae^  a  long  tUfte  hi  aigfat  ^  etfdk 
othe]^;  on  the  banks  of  the  ^v^/  as  if  diwdingf  tib^  ^^Mt  Tha 
P^^rskms  waited  tin  the  Macedoiiianaabonldentef  4il6titter/.hk 
ol^er  to  <!ltairge=tiiem  to  lidrm  np<HDr  their  ktidte^i  aaii  fte 
lattek'sdemed'to' be- making  choiee  of  a  piaoeprbpar  fet  mkM^ 
ing,  and  to  survey  the  c,oimtienafir6e  of  iheir  eOGaAeflt,  IJfM 
Mk,  Ale:jtonder  ordered  his  horse  to^be  b^^ougbl^  eoifliialid#d 
tile  ndblemen'of  the<  eonrt  to  foXkmhiOki  mA  behave  giffiaq^* 
He  himself  commanded  the  int^i  ^mg,  and  *Pairaaenl$^  dia 
Kit:  1%^'king  first  dM^  aalrong'id^tadtaent^tfttNd^ 
flie  river,  hfanself  fbUiVwing  il^  wiOf  fkF  Mst  ^f  4be  fer«aa«  Mt 
idade  PariiteiliS^  advance  ^ftei^^ds^  >#itb'  tite  Ml  #iA|f>'ha 
hhhs^lf  led  on ihe  right  iKng  in«^  Hke'^kUt,  IcAerM*'  1^ <iia 
f0st  6f  Ae  troops;  Ae  xrompefs  HMndSM^g,  aadttBB**wliaia 
firinyndshig  cried  of  joy.  m  -    -  - 

11^  Persians, '  seizing  thia  detadmiettt  •  flidvaB06<  ibMHl4r 
b^gan  to  let  fly  thebr  armirs»>  and  WMh  to'4  plaae  whei^f^ 
de<^liviify  was  not  so  great,  in*  order  to  keep  the  Ma^eadMi««l 
ft6ni  lanidBng.  Bntncrw  the  horse  Engaged  ^ritb  gf^M-  i«y^ 
depart  eiideavonrlngf  to  land,  attf  the^  othto  irtiiviiig  Iok^ni^ 
ti^nt  them.  The  Macedokuans^  whose  cavahy  w«#ira^  iaH 
ferior  hi  riokhber;  bendes^tiie  disadvatttajge  of  tito  grottSidrirec)* 
^otinded  wtdi  the  dartr  fhat  were  diet  from  the  emanettce  < 
not  to'  nieiltion  tKat  fte  flower  of  tte  PetaiM^  hoiM  WeMi 
Araii^  together  in  tlua  phee,  imdthat  ICeninon,  la  eottaaM 
wiUi  Us  aons,  eonunaAdad  tbore.    The  Maec4»lliiiill(/  4iaia* 


hie,  dt  bst  gttd  gtmsA^  afker  Iwria^  losttfie  fiM  ^ftnfesi^ 
vUdi  mado  a  tigdrowi  defiinoeu  AJexflstdop,  wlio  feSow^d 
them  eldise,  afid  niiAreed  ftett  triflvioB  besttfoopfi^  headed 
them  himself,  animated  them  by  hiB  presences  pushed  the 
BimteiM^'  and  roHtat  HietcL  9  vpotl  vhish  lln>  wh<yle^  ainrjF^  fol- 
lowed aft^,  fliMwsed  the  tsr«r,  and  attacked  th^^Mai^  oh  idk 

Aleisaditet  ftpit  €bargad  the  tiikkest  part  of  the  oneia/a 
horse,  in  whleb  the^  geocniA  Ibag^t^  He  himself  was  par- 
titfolar))^  ^dvispituotis  by  his  shleldy  and  the  plume  of  feath€«a 
AeM  ot^nAadowed  his  hebaet,  on  Hie  two  sides  of  which  there^ 
fdse  two'wltigs;  as  it  were,  of  a  great  length,  andsoTasdy 
K'hite^  tfiat  they  Atfsded  Ae  eyes  of  tte  beholder.  The  diargo 
was  very  furioos  aboirl  his  person ;  and  though  only  the  hoiso 
engaged,  fithoy  fMght  like  foot,  man  to  man,  wMibat  gvrtng 
Way  o»i(Mier  nkLe;  ev^  one  striving  to  repulse  his  adver- 
sary, aUdl  gain  ground  of  him.  Spithrobates^'  liettieaaat^ 
goieiMr  of  fov^y  aad  son^iu-'law  t(y  Darias,  distinguished 
hiini^f  aboT^  lihe  fest  of  the  generals  by  h&s  Superior  bravery* 
Being  suft>oiiBded  by  forty  Persiaa  fanndb,  aD  of  thei^  his  rela^ 
tions,  of  experienced  valour,  and  who  never  moved  fifom  hia 
side;' lie- canried  Utttor  wfaenrrar  h^  wcntv  AUaMii€r^  oh-- 
^elevh^  in  how  gallant  a  maimer  be  siginlEsied  himself^  lela^ 
sptir^  ti^  his  horse,  and  ad^anead  towardi.  Ubk  Xsnaiediutdljr 
th(3y  eiq;«iged,  and  eacb  hawiii^  thrown  a  javefia^  wounded;  Hk^ 
aAeirnligMy;  l^itfarobates  flilb  Aimusiy,  s!#ovd  iit  kmd;* 
nqfUta'Ale^atoider,  wlio,  being  prepared  fop  hies,  tbrtiM  hi» 
pa^  hit^  las  face^  mid  Is&d  faha  dead  at  his  feet«  At  tiiat  verf 
moment  Rasaoes,  briber  to  that  iioblemntt,  ^dUSfging  hhfr  oft 
tte  sid«,  gai%  Urn  so  finrioua  a  blow  on  the  head  with  Us 
btftOe-^aJt^,  Aat  he^beat  off  faiaphaine,  but  went  aodeepei* 
ilifiQ^the  hair.    As^  he^  was  going  to  itepeat  his  blow  on  thi^ 

eal  at  Busaces't^  baud  witli-  one  stirdke  of  hb  mn^ler;  and  hf 
tfMt  iMaiis  #tt^ed  hi^-  sovereign's  tSe*  Tb^  jbnger  to  wlBeh> 
Alexander  had  been  exposed  greally  animated  the  comrag^ 
of  M»  Meiers,  "Wtie  now  performed  woiida*sl  The  Peiaians 
&|f  tile  eenttte^of  the  horse,  iq>on  whom  tibe  H^t-armed  treopi^ 
Who  tad  hee^  postod  In  dm  iatewab  of  tiie  horse,  poioed  « 
p«fi)>etaai>dMhtfg#of  ^htfts,  hiBing  ttuki»  to*s«fta|fif«ny  longer 
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Iha  attack  of  the  Macedonians,  who  struck  them  sill  m  the 
fisce,  the  two  wing^  were  immediately  broke,  and  put  to  flight 
Alexander  did  not  pursue  them  long,  but  turned  about  imme- 
di^ely  to  charge  the  foot, 

These.at  first  stood  their  ground,  bat  when  they  saw  them- 
riblveo  altooked  at  the  same  time  by  the  cavalry  and  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  which  had  crossed  the  river,  and  that 
dke  battalions  were  now  ei^ged,  those  of  the"  Pdmians  .4id 
not  make  either  a  long  or  a  vigorous  resistance,  arid  were  soon 
put 'to  flight;  the  Gredan  infsfntry  in'Darius's  service  ex* 
eeptidd.  This  body  of  foot,  retiring  to  A  hiD,  demanded  a 
promise  from  Alexander  to  let  them  march  away  unmolested ; 
Imt,  following  the  dictate)^  of  his  wrath,  rather  than  those  of 
reason,;  be  rushed  into  the  midst  of  tlus  body  of  foot,  and 
prdsently  lost  his  horse,  who  was.  killed  with  the  thrust  of  a 
sword.  The  battle  was  so  hot  round  him,  that  ihost  of  the 
Macedonians^  who  lost  their,  lives  on  this  occasiim,  feU  here ; 
Ibr'they  fought  against  a  body  of  men  who  were  well  dis* 
ciplined;  had  been  inured  to  war,  and  fought  in  despair. 
They  wece  all  cut  to  pieees,  two  thousand  excepted,  who  were 
iAen  pri^ners. 

A  great  nilriibet  of  the  Persian  commanders  lay'  dead  on 
the  8p0L  Axistes  fled  into.  Phry^»  where,  it  is  said,  he  laid 
violeilt  hands  on  himself,  for  having  been  the  cause  that  the 
bafedo  w^  fought.  Twenty  thousand  foot,  land  two  thousand 
five  hujadred  horse,  were  killed  in  this  engagement,  on  the 
sbie  of;  the  barbarians;  and  of  the  Macedonians,  twenty-five 
of  the  royal  horse  welr^  killed  at  the  first  attiack*  Alexander 
ordered  Lysippus  to  make  their  statues  m  brass,  all*  of  which 
Were'set  up  in  atiity  of-Macedon,  called  Dia,  from  whence 
they  weise^  many  years  .after,  carried  to  Borne,  by  Metellos* 
A4k>uI;  threescore  of  the  other  horse  were  killed,  and  near 
tiiirly  foot,  who,  the  next  day,  were  all  laid  with  their  arms' 
and  equipage  in  one  grave ;  and  the  king  granted  an  exemp-. 
tiJQli'te  their  fathers  and  children  from  every  kind  of  tribute, 
and  service* 

Ke  ako  took  the  utmost  care  of  the  wounded^  visited  them, 
and  saw  their  wounds  dressed.  .  He  inquired  very  particularly 
into  thdr- adventures,'  and  permitted  every  one  of  them  to 
veiatohis  aotion&in  the  battle^  and  boast  of  his  bravery.     He. 
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also  granted  the  rights  of  sepnitore  to  the  prindpal  FeirsiaBs^ 
and  did  not  even  refiise  it  to  sach  Ghreeks  as  died  in-  the  Peiw 
sian  service ;  but  all  those  whom  he  took  prisoners  he  laid. is 
chains,  and  sent  to  work  as  slaves  in  Macedonia,  for  having 
fought  under  the  barbarian .  standard  against  their  country, 
contrary  to  the  express.  prohil»tion  made  by  Greece  npon  that 
head. 

Alexander  made  it  his  duty  and  pleasure  to  share  the  honour 
of  his  victory  with  the  Greeks;  and, sent,  to  the  Athenians 
three  hundred  shields,  being  part  of  the  plunder  taken  from 
ihe  enejny,  and  caused  the  glorious  inscription  following  to  be 
inscribed  on  the  rest  of  the  spoils : — "  Alexand^,  son^  of 
Philip,  with  the  Greeks  (the  Lacedsemonians  excepted),  gained 
these  .  spoils  from  the  barbarians,  who  inhaUt  Asia."  The 
greatest  part  of  the  gold  and  silver  plate,  the  purple  «arpetS| 
and  other  articles  of  Persian  luxury,  he  sent  to  his  mother. 

This  victory  not  only  impressed  the  Persians  with  conster^ 
nation,  but  served  to  excite  the  ardour  of  the  invading  army. 
The  Persians,  perceiving  that  the  Greeks  were  able  to  -ov^-. 
come  them,  though  possessed  ni  manifest  advantages,  sup*^ 
posed  that  they  never  could  be  able  to  face  them  upon,  etpsaf^ 
terms ;  and  thus,  from  the  first  mischance,  they  gavi^up  all 
hopes  of  succeeding  by  valour.  Indeed,,  in  aU  invajg^ons^, 
where  the  nations  invaded  have  been  once  beaten^  wilh  gir^at 
advantages  of  situation  on  their  side,  such  as  defensive  rivers, 
straits,  and  mouiltains,  they  have  always,  persuaded  themselves^ 
that,  upon  equal  terms,  such  an  ^nerny  must  be  irresistiUe.  It 
is  the  opinion,  of  Machiavel,  that  he,  who  resolves  to. defend  a 
passage,  shpuld  do  it  vrith  his  ablest  forces ;  for  .few  regions 
of  any  circuit  are  so  well  defended  by  nature,  that  arnues,  of 
such  force  as  may  be  thought  sufficient  to  conquer  them>^  ean^ 
not  break  through  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  entrauoe ;  .one 
passage  or  other  is  commonly  left  unguarded ;  and  some  plaee 
weakly  defended,  will  be  the  cause  of  a  fatal  triumph  to  the 
invaders*  How  often  have  the  Alpp  given,  way.. to  aroMS 
breaking  into  Italy  ?  and  though  they  produced  dreadftil  dMBn 
culties  and  dangers  among  those  that  scaled,  thiem,  yet  they 
were  never  found  to  give  security  to  those  .tfa^t  I^y  b^Jund^ 
It  was  therefore  wisely  done  of  Alexander  to  pia^s.the  river. m 
die  face  of  the  enemy,  without  n^^rchb^  higher  to  SfsektM 
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eaiiarp«lisage,  e^fadbotiiritigio  ooovey  tikciiiMi^fter^-irf  0onb 
safer  mathod*  HaTxng  beaten  the  en^my  upoii  their  ow«  iemis^. 
hd  BO  lois  destroyed  thei^  ivpMatiett '  tium  their  stveagth^ 
leaving  the  wretched  subjects  of  smeh  a  state  no  hopes  of  sno^ 
cow  from  soeh  mmUe  |»roteetois. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Chraaiciis,  faerecoTered  SsiardisfroiB 
the  enemy,  /which  was  in  a  manner  the  bulwark  of  the  Bslrbaf. 
rian  empire  on  the  side  next  the  sea.  He  todc  the  iBludiitt^f fi 
under  his  pvoteclion,  received  their  nobles  with  the  ««nM)st  eon^ 
descension;^  and  permitted  them  to  be  gov^ned  by  thrir  (^rptt* 
laws  mid  maxims ;  observing  to  his  fiiendsf  a^omid  Imn,  thiil 
such  as  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new  dominton,  should  alw^ 
endearonr  to  hanre  the  fame  of  being  mereiftd.  Fcttrdi^s  siter; 
he  arrived  at  Ephesas,  carrying  wUh  him  those  Vbo  had  beei^ 
banished  from^^thence  for  being  his  adherents,  and  restoreidf  iti 
popidar  form  of  government  He  assigned  to  tike  teai^d  of 
Diana  the  tributes^wfaich  were  paid  to  the  kings  of  Persia. 
Before  he  1^  Ejdiesus,  the  deputies  of  the  cities  of  IVdMs  ant 
Magnesia  Waited  upon  him  with  the  keys  of  tiiose  places.  ^' 

He  afterwards  marched  to  Mletus ;  which  city,  flattered 
with  the  hopes  of  a  siidden  and  powerful  support,  sbut'tlidf 
gates ^gaisffit  him;  and,  indeed,  the  Persian  fleet,  which  wifi 
very  considoeable,  made  a  show,  as  if  it  would  succour  tftat 
city ;  but,  after  having  madie  several  fruifless  attcohpts  t§ 
engage  that  of  die  enenly>  it  Was  intinndated,  and  foroed  to  re- 
tire. Memnon  had  shut  himself  up  in  this  fbrtresi,  iriA^a 
great  number  of  his  soldiers,  who  had  escaped  from  ^  baffle, 
and  was  determined  to  make  a  vigorous  defence.'  Alei^anAn^ 
who  would  not  lose  a  moment's  time,  attuned  it,  attdpt^iiflM 
sealing  laddera  on  all  sides.  Hie  scidade  was  carried^  olf  Wifll 
gieat  vigour,  and  opposed  with  no  less  intrepidly,  ttoi^h 
Alexander  sent  fl^sfa  troops  to  relieve  those  dmt  had  bMir-M 
duty,  witiKmt  the  least  intermission ;  and  tins  lastM  Wf^iiftA 
days.  At  last,  finding  his  soldiers  wdre  everywhere  fepalse^ 
and  that  the  city  was  provided  with  every  thing  for  a"  l6«^ 
siege,  he  plmited  tlll|  Ids  machines  agaiiist  it,  ma^  a*  gfiheat 
number  of  biheach^^  and^  whenever  tilese  wore  attaclied,  ^It 
tt^  scahde  was  attempted.  The  besieged,  after  sustaining  flfi 
Oese  efforts  wMi  fitodigious  bravery,  capitulated^  topieveni 
being  kken  by  sform.    Alexander  treated  the  MileaaiiM  wHh 


4^ftw{>Q8(i^8ttng  iwuM€!ir#f  Mil«(ti|i>  tie  j^w^od  into  Qma^ 
in  iNE^fff *  to  jbQT  sieg^to  HaljfiflKMH^iw.  Thi^  ekj  W9^  of  psof; 
digiously  difficult  aecess^  fieom  itabappy  9iiaatio«t4tf^  bad  Vem 
^^9Lf^  foft^id*  Be4M«i»  Meamoi^  tlif^  abWt,  as  w^ti  as 
t|ie«08t.yiittsut»  of  att  Dariw'9  aomwu>d&fs,  ha^  gqt  i^ta-H^ 
iiill^,ji;bQdy  .^f  id^iee  saldieiB»  with  a  design  to  figoai^  hjs 
«m««ge^4w444dityfof  bissoT^r^igQ.  He  aceorduiigly  nad^  # 
iwry  PoMe  jdi9foiea»  in  yU^  be  waa  oa^ooded  by  £pbialU)<> 
aiHVtliei  gunerat  of  gvei^  mc^t  Wbfitever  C(9^  b^  exfieoM 
$MWi>tbp  moat  wtD^id  bravery,  and  the  most  ooosuBuaato 
|(nof«irledgi»ia  tbe.fiEieii«a  oi  wva*  W9s  ooQq^u<»u^  m  kf^ 
9]d««  oa  Haa  oomioi^-  MeamQn,  findiog  it.  i^ipo^fible  foi^  hiia. 
ta MdKOQt  aay  longer*  wasftrc^d  to  abttudoi^  tbe  ^y.  As Ijif 
ieavaaopen  to  bim,  afier  banng  put  a  sjbHwg  garrispo  wto 
4ia>«ifeiMfeI,  wbifb  vas  well  stoieed  witk  p»mfiiOus,  ha  toofc 
intfa.hM»itba.  muwimg,  inhabitants*  with  aU  tbair  riches,, ia«d 
conveyed  tfaem  into  the  island  of  Cos,  which  was  not  &r  firom 
Blfljiifataiasfnis*  AJbxaodar  did  uo%  tbink  lapop^r  to  hewge 
Ae.citfidel,  it  being  of  UltiB  importanoa  afler  the  Qxtf  wastdt^* 
f^yed*  yUah  he  dewdished  ,tp  the  very  foundations.  Us 
l,eft  it»  after  haaing  encooipaMed  iit  with  Strang  waUs^  and 
ilta^k«M4tfoinn  gavod  traopa  in  the  «>unti7^ 

Soon..after  thLs^  h^  instored  Ada,  que^n  of  Cma^  to  her 
Ipigdom,  ^whiohshe  had  beea  dispossessed  some  time.bn^ 
£gve;  and^  ^;i  a  tostimoiqr  of  the  deqpt  sense  she  ha^  of  th^r 
^Ottia  xeceii^  from  Alexander*  idie  sent  himi  every-  day 
lfMli«.'4reised  in  the  most  Mqnisite  mannax;  and  the^mnst,  w^ 
c^Uent  cooka  of  raecyiJcind.  Alexandes'ansveced  tsha.qnean 
cpittnaooaanop,  that  all' this  Irain^^aa  of  nojervieeto  him,.for 
tiM^he  was  paasenied. of  much  bettor  cooks,  whom  Laomdas 
Uitgavernor  had  ghrenhim;  Qm»  of  wham  paqpaoed  hinxa 
gnod  dinner,  and.  thQ  other  an  excellent  4npper,  and  thoae  wens 
ISffipeis^nce  and  Si^eraise. 

. ,  ^Sevpral  fcings^  o£  Asia  Minor  anhmitted  vohmtaiily  to  Alex.* 
nndai^  .  Mithridates,  kingiof  Pontai8»  was  one  of  4;he$e^  who 
aftavwarda^adbenadto^ttiaprinoe^  and  fidiowed  hin|,in  jbii  esc- 
peditioiis*  fie  waa  son  to.Ariobanmaoa,  govenior  of  Phrygian 
Had  king,  of  Fontns,  ofi  whom  mention  has*  bean  made  6ls#t 
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irhefe.  HefecioniimlBd'lobetbsdxIeeBtkldtt^ 
nna,  who  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  that  khig4om',  of 
which  he  was  put  in  possesrion  by  Diriiis,  son  of 'Hystaspes, 
his  fath^*    The  fiunoiis  Mithfidatos»  who  so  iMg^  eO^i^ei 
the  Roman  annies,  was  one  of  his  successors. 

The  year  eiimmg^  Alexander  begm  die  eampiiSgit  >^«iy 
early.  He  had  debated  whether  it  wedd  be  proper  ifiMp^hiai 
to  BMmh  directly  agunst  Danus*  or  firet^nbdne  the  test  oTAe 
maritiBie  provinces.  The  latter  opimon  appeared  Ae^iBtM, 
since  he  thereby  woidd  not  be  moleaied  by  swh  naiMiis-ai*hd 
shonUl  leave  behind  him.  This  progtesB  wa»  a'ltttfe  itikH- 
rupted  at  first.  Near  Phasdis^  a  city  siteatod  betWieen  I^via 
and  Famphytia^  is  a  d^le  akmg  the  aea  shore^  wUriDte  iihra^ 
dry  at  low  water,  so  that  tnnreUers  may. pass  it  «t  tba«i^tilfM^t 
but  when  the  sea  rises,  it  is  all  tinder  water*  As  it<^wai^  now 
winter,  Ale«;aBder,  irtiom  nothing  •  could  dKuit,  ^was  didArMi 
of  pasrastg  it  before  the  waters  fell.  His^  foises  wers^  tfMtirfdmf 
obKged  to  maroh  a  wh^  day  in  the  water,  whichoaoie  uj^ls^ 
then:  waists.  ^  r  .    >  ^ 

Alexandier,  after  ha?mg  setded-afiiur»in  Cilicia  and 'Pm^ 
phylia,  maroh^  his  amy  to  CehsnsB,  a  eity  of  Phiygl% 
watted  by  the  river  lAanyas,  whieh.the  fietionaof  poete  hiifei 
made  so  famMs.^  He  swanumed  the  ganisen  #f  ^the  eiliritoiH' 
whither  the  ii^abitauts  were  retired,  to  autiander ;  bdt^^lMe, 
beUeving  it  impregnable,  answered  faanghtify^  ^  Tlitfl^l^. 
would  first  -die/'  Howef  er,  findmg  the  attaek  eanied  m'^¥k 
great  vigour,  they  desired  a  trace  of  siKty  di^,  atliie  €0> 
piratic^  of  which,  they  pnomised  to  open  ^ir  gates^  itt'lcM^ 
they  were  not  sn^coitored^  And  aoc<Mndmgiy,  aei afd-anifinl^,^ 
they  surrendaNid  themseiffres  upon  die  day  &Eed*    .    ^ ' !  u^'>{tv 

From  thence  he  marched-  into  Phrygian  the  eociettliJUMri-' 
mop  of  the  celelnaited  kmg  lUdaa;  hamg^  taksn'the  ohpMI 
dty,  he  was  desirous  of  seeii^  the  famous  chariot  te^wtitli 
theCUMrdkm  k^t  ik«s  Ined^  This  .keot^  wUeh  IhatiiMA^th* 
yoke  to  the  beam,  Wias  tied  with  somncb  iatrioBi^^  tbat  it  wite 
inqpossible  to  discover  where  the>  ends  ^egnn,  or 'Jieir  >ikty 
wese.i^pcealed*^  AocordiBg  to  an.  aseimit.  tradfikm  o#*ilte 
country,  an.  oracle  hud  fiEatetold«  thatiOie  nnm  who  oouid^'imtie 
it  sljinpld  pospess  the  empixe  of  Asia.  Aleaoanderbeieir  flinlf 
pentta4ed  that  the  oracle  was  -meant  fof  him,  after  inaay 


^ni^jesfr  tria}^,  imtofA  of.  attnuptuiip  <to.iiliti0  it:  in  tbe  usml 
maimer^  drew  his  sword»  and  cut  it  to  pieces,  cryiag-out/ 
th%t  that  was  .the . o»ily  :vay  to  antiB  i^  .Thajpriisat  haMed 
the  .o]M9»  and  deelased  dot  Alextad#r.h«^  fiilfilled  ttie 
oracle*  ^        t  ••  -    .  •••;:.'»••'.'■•.' 

I>atau#^  mhik  Ddow  begaft  to  he  oioi^  aLwniedithldi  bjofefe, 
U8f)d  att  th^  «rt  ia  his^p^ywer  tofiaise  am  untyt  aM.eticoiuii^ 
his.foree^t.  He  u&nt  MmoBW  ittto  Gi^eeee  to  iiivade-MJiicedMh' 
in ord^NTto iMke ii  diTeiskn of  the  Greidan  fiyieea :  but thil 
geaeral:4;i«g  opM  that  e&pediAlan,  Ikarhn^'a  hopea  r^raiuiakeA 
on  th«t,^imr(er,;  wA,  insteid  ^of  invading^  the- eriei*f »  he  waii 
ol^edi  to  o<aisvdt  fot  thepriiteetieii 'Of  his «npire  at homei 

hk  tho  mofltt  time^  Ataiawder,  havii^  left  GetdioD,  liaithed 
into  PapUlgpnia  and  Clappadocaa,  whidi  he  aafadmli  It  was 
thivre  ho, haaid  of  Mfimnon's  4eath;-the  n^ws^ whiMnof  ««w 
finnedrhufi  in  the  vesoliition  he  had>taken»  of  maNUagf  ^itmae^ 
diatebf  iiito  the  pcomcea  k>f  UpperAAiv  Ao^oidii^  hie^  Mtl 
rmtiGAi  hf  ihaai]^  aHurGhafti  inlciiCiioia,  iand  fittifrod  idthe  cKflabl 
try  called  Cyxiss's  Caoip.  Frotai  thenoe  tfaeve  is  Ho  mofee  than 
fifty  ffMm  ^t^RO  teagaeft  aad.'dihqlf  eadi>  t^  the  fMas:  of  iMdia^ 
whiriiL  i«,  m  nefy  ninow  sMM;,*  thaotig^'Wluah  ;traVdiei9<aKi 
abUgaiLtaviolfram  Cappadaoia  to  l^avtas.  HieoffiQ^iUiff 
gaardcrdUi»  Darins's.  nani#  had:  left  lint  few  adliKera'iii  kf*; 
amiihme  fled  the  instant  ifaey  hnaid  of  the^  eneaofy's  anifnU 
Upon  thiSft-Aleauaider  eiukved'thepte,  aadvaftet^vievSagmefy 
atteatireljr  tbe  flttnati^n  of  the  place,  adimvdd  his- ^own' ^oocl 
fo7tme«  wdMirfaiiedy  be  onglltliaTebeenT^eaaSy  stopped 
and. defeated  tfaofe^  meieljr  by  tfie  throwing  of^'staieii';  for^ 
not  tftmeiiion  that  ^ua  pasa  was'  so:  nastowy  that  lokxvBNi, 
completely  aimed,  codd  scaroriy  waft  abreaat  in  it,  the  top  «f 
the m^qnlliii hnnf  dver therdad,'WhMi  wnsnot oidy  stn^Ui 
butbffikahi  a«cetad  pboM,  by  the  fait  of  torttents  finhtfth^ 
moantaiPB*  *    ^f 

41oBWMfaitJtna<ohad  his  wh(de  amly  lo  the  city  of  Tanrasj 
wh^m  it  ^lliviid  die  instant  the.  PenBiaiM  Irere  setting  fii^  to 
that|yii€^a^^,%|m^0iit  hisphuideriiqj^.  tte  'great  riches  of  so 
flo^fiahjtag  a.^*  Bat  Hariaeiiio,  whom  the  king  -bad  sent 
tfaitbl»rj^a^*detechniBttt'of  botse^  amfodTcry  lMso«Mdrfy  to 
stop  !ttM9#9agra»  of  die  Are,  and  marched  mto  the  city,  whieh 
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l^tfoogli  tlds  city  the  (>f«hi»i  raiift ;  a  memot  m  imnarih 
Me  for  the  hteadlh  of  its  chttHiel  a»  for  the  beauty  of  lis 
waters,  which  axe  Yae%  limpid ;  bnt  at  the  same  time  excess 
mntfioHf  b^eanie  of  ^  tufted  trees  widi  wUok  its  baaiurare 
oiMdiadowed.  .  It)  was  now  about  fte  end  ef  tbe  swmmtttf 
wUoh  is  exoessifely  hot  in  C^ia,  and  in  the  hottest  piatel 
the  day;  when  the  king,  who  was  quite  covered  wift  sweat  and 
dirty  aeriving.on  its  barics,  had  a  mind  tobalhev  inWted  by  tht 
beantyiaod  ideaniess  ef  the-  etieami  Howe#er»  *  tte  iostMi*  h# 
plunfipeddnto  it,  he  waa  seiaed  widi  so  violent  a  shivering,  tiMl 
lAitiieiibyatatidera  fended  he  was  4yhig«  Upen  thia^be  was 
earned  toihss  tent,  after  ifaintmg  away.  The  physitmis,  whl^ 
were  iennble  they  sbMdd  be  answerable  for  Ae^event,  aAmk 
dasBito  haiuurd  violent  >aad  extmoidmary  remedies*  HoWev^, 
EUhfrf,  ciae  of  Ua  piqraioiaas,  who  had  alwayBHtteadtod^^ctt 
hiaa  fioai  his  yoathi  aadJoved  hmawith  tbevtmoal  tendtaieai^ 
oottoniyaaldssoperdign)  hut  hv  child;  raising  himself *(«ielre^ 
oobef  aSsotieai'to  Aleoumder)  abovtedt'^fivadeaiial  eoioidera- 
tions;  offsred  to  give  faH»  a  4ose,  whidi>  tlloiigh  net  vefjf 
viUent^  iwoidd  /neveittiriess  be  speedy  ui  ita  effiMSis  i  andidsN 
aiced^three  Jbgrs  to  pi^Moe  iki  At  tfaia  pnp^iuA^  evetj^*  eiM 
ilxfltfaled,  bat  he  >  bnVf  whonk  it-  itiost  coaieenied ;  AMMaaliet 
beingafflieied oponnoodieraeooiml^  than?  beeaaso' it- woijM 
keephia  tfavee  days  fipom  appeasing  at  liie>head*of  his  ^oiaqr^ 
'.  Whilst  ihese  tUngs  were  doing,  Alextoier tfeerined a4eH<ar 
from  JPanaenio,  who  was  left  bdiiaA  in  Gappadeeia4  ia  wMm 
Jhlexaader  p«lrgreatare<»fideiice  tilian  m  thy  cAeV'-efi  laa 
eaattier^;  thepimpevt  ef  which  was/  to  bid  1^  bvmm ^ 
'Wluftp^  his^physioiatt,  for  that  Darius  had  hrihild  timi  h!f  m 
pitanae  of  a  tbovsand  talearts,  andUasiater^manti^'  ^nb 
letter  gave  him  great  uneasiness ;  for  he  was  now  at  faftlblifaio 
tttiwei^h'all ihe i^asoashe m%ht havse  tohope^orfear*  llut 
cenfideaoeln  a  phyaieiati,  whese»  mcere  adtaahmtet  aid 
fidelity  he  had  pffwedfroairhis  iaAncy^  soon  piafiraied,  aaA'SiM 
taovedjaU  anspidons.  Be  fiiUbd  up  the  leHav,  a»i  pitl  it 
under  his  bitter,  without  aeqwinthig  Ua  attdidbats  wttrlte 
oonteuta;  iO'tbe  mean  tttn#  Ida  plQfmehtti  enteral  m^m  Mie* 
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diskie  is  kiflF  liMi^  mi  offeited  the  eoj^  io  AkxaBfier.  ISie 
hdro,  upon  tUi^  took  the  e«p  firon  Iudd^  and,)  holding  <mt  tlMl 
l0ttar,  4eiiml  ibe  pIqnMtBii  lo  vesd^  wliib  ke  dtadk  off  the 
draught  mtib  «it  intrepid  ofwrteBnwee,  witfiov*  the  least  hen- 
tatioii^  or  dtMoferiag  Am^  least  soqiicioii  or  uneasiness.  Thft 
phjnisian,  as  he  (lerissd  th^  letter^  showed  gseater  signs  of 
indignation  than  of  foar^  he^bid  httn^  with  a  resolnle  tone» 
harbouF  no  nneaskess,  aad  tkkt  the  teeavety  (rf*  his  lieaddi 
watMf  in  a  short  tinle,  w^ie  off  all  suspicion.  In  the  mean 
tione  die  physie  wionght  mo  violent,  that  the  symptoms 
seonwcl  ta  stsengthen  Panttmio's  ascnsation ;  but,  at  last,  the 
mediBine  having  gained  the  aSeendant^  hebegdn  to  assnm^  his 
neonsloned  figoiir ;  nMl  in  ahont  throe  dajrs  he  was^ahfe  to 
sho^  hhnscif  to  his  loiq^g  soUssrs,  by  wImmu  he  was  eqnalljr 
bebred  andfospocted. 

Inthe  meanrtine,  DasinsiNs  on  his  mardi^  ffled  with  a 
mun  flocniify  jn  the  snpcrioiity  of  his  timnbersr  and  €wifideBt« 
notiar^he  iUtontt  bnt  in  the  s^endonr  ef  his  fttces*  The  plains 
o{  Assyiitty  in  whidh  he  was  eneampedv  gaiw  him  an  oppoiw 
tanity^  estteiing his  home  as  he  pleHsed,  and  of  tsdcing  the; 
aArwtage  /wUoh  the  gsaatd^hmiee  between  tbe  nnmber  of 
solBien  hscnsh  anny  gove-ynu  Bnt,  instead  of  tlnsi  he  re«- 
Bohsed  t#nlartsb4o  narrow  passes,  where  h]s>eairaby,  and  4Hm 
nMhitade  of  his^ttnops,  soinrfirom  doing  Urn  mxj  servied^  coidd 
cadjr  eiieanib«reaoh  odier;  and  aocordii^y  adTaneed  townfds 
tte  enemyry  for  whom  he  dnmld  have  wi^ed  i  and  thus  ran 
ylaiU^  -on  dor  destnlotHaii 

'  vHit  eonafiecs  nnd  atlendaaisy  howererv  wdiose  onslom  It  was 
to  flatter  and  applaud  all  his  actions,  congratdflted  Uin  tipm 
an  dpptfoaahh^Tisfoiyi  astf  it  had  hete  oeitain  and  iiientAle^ 
mmiewaa  at  ihatthne^  in  the  onagr  ctf  Dai&ffii  oneCarideaMs, 
an  Athenian;  a  man  of  greitexpeiienee  inwiur,  whe  peraoHaBy 
hnlnd  Alntalider/  fbr  having  eansed  him  t^  be  banished  fr6in 
AAeuB^  (Dmins,  tmning  to  Wn  Athenina,  adeed  whe^er  bs 
believedlnm  pomerM  enonghid  defeat  his  antty.  Caridemns^ 
v^hO'had  been  hmng^t  up  in'the  bosom  of  Hberty^  forgetting 
tfant^he  was  in  a  ooanfry  of  slavery,  where  to  opj^e  thein^- 
cHnations  of  the  prinee  is  of  the  most  dangerons  oonsequelieev 
veiled  lii  foHows :  **  Fenmt  me,  sir,  to  npetk  truth  now,  w^n 
only  my  smcerity  can  be  of  service ;  your  present  splendour^ 
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your  prodigious  numbers,  wkch  tiave  dnined  the  East,  11119 
be  terrible  indeed  to  your  eMliBBMte  ueigUouis^  but  can  be 
no  way  dreadful  to  a  Macedoidanarmy.  DiiMiptiBe»  /vlose 
combat,  courage,  is  all  ffarir  eate :  erery  sibgb  aiaa  among 
them  ia  almost iamself  a  general.  Thesemenarenotto.be 
repulsed  by  ibe  stones  of  siingers,  or  stakes- bufbl  aitiie  end; 
none  but  troops  armed  like  tfaemselrea' can  stop  tbeiveaiieer; 
let,  therefore,  the  gold  and  sihrer,  which  glsttam  in  yoor  camp, 
be  eKchlmged  for  soldiers  and  steel,  ftor  weaffons  mvl  ftr 
hearts,  that  are  able  to  defend  you/'  Darius,- thon^  natuitaUy 
of  a  mild  disposition,  had  a&his  passions  rofiaed  at  tfie  fieadom 
of  tins  man's  advice :  he  ordered  him  at  once  to  be  esecutad; 
Oaridenms  aU  the  time  ciying  out,  Ant  his  ai<rengw#afr>fll 
hand;  Darius  too  soon  repeated  Msmshnessv  aRdeKpepcncedji 
when  it  was  too  late,  the  truth  of  all  that  had  bMn'toldlnBu 

The  emperor  now  advancied' witfi  his  troops  towardaithe 
river  Euphrates ;  over  his  tent  was  exhibited,  to  die  view  of 
his  whole  army,  the  image  of  die  snU' in  jewels*;  whie  woaith 
and  magnificence  shone  in  every  quarter  of  the  armij^    *  / 

First  they  carried  sUver  akars,  on  whieh  lay  £re,;  eaUed  by 
d^  Sacred  and  Eternal;  and  Aesewere  foltowed^bjr'tfae 
Magi,  singing  hymns,  after  the  manner  of  their  eawairy  ;•  ^y 
were  accompanied  by  three  hundred  and  ax^ive  yonfliw 
(equallmg  the  number  of  days  in  a  year)  clothed- iiar  por|^ 
robes.  Afterwards  came  a  chariot  consecrated'  t»  Jhipitsr, 
drawn  by  wiiite  horses,  and  follow^  by  a  eourser  ofi  aprodi^ 
gious  size,  to  whom  they  gave  die  name  of  the  Sun's  lieise  < 
and  die  equerries  were  dressed  in  wUte,  each  hara^*goUen 
rod  in  his  hand.  '  r     - 

Ten  chariots,  adorned  with  sculptmres  in  gold^.aDd-sSver» 
followed  after.  Then  marched  a  body  of  horse,  looiaposeA  of 
twelve  nations,  whose  manners  and  customs  were  various,''and 
all  armed  in  a  diflbrent  manner.  Next  advaneed  these  wAlmt 
die  Persians  called  die  Immortals,  amounting  ta  ten  diousand, 
who  surpassed  the  rest  of  the  barbarians  in  the  sumptaoMsncsa 
of  dieir  appard.  They*  dl  wore  golden  ooUars,  wne  efedied 
in  robes  of  gold  tissue,  with  vestments  having  sleeves  to  them 
quite  covered  with  precidus' stones. 

Thirty  paces  from  them  fiidkwed  diose  called*  die?  king's 
relations^  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand,  in  habits  very 
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miich  reserabling  those  of 'women;  and  more  remaikaUe  for 
tike  vain  pomp  of  their  dieni  than  the  glhter  of  their  aims. 

Those  eaUed  tiie  DorifdioTi  came  after;  they  carried  the 
Jkhig^Bctoak,  and  walked  before  fab  ^chariot,  inwUch  he  seemed 
to  sit,  as  on  a  high  throne.  This  chariot  was  enriched  on 
•botihi  sides  with  images  of  the  gods,  in  gold  and  siher;  and 
ftom  the  noddle  of  the  yoke,  which  was  covered  with  jewels^ 
rose  two  statues,  a  cubit  in  height,  the  one  representing  War, 
the  other  Peace,  having  a  golden  eagle  between  them,  with 
wings  extended,  as  ready  to  take  its  flight. 

But  notiiing  conld  equal  the  magnificence  of  the  king ;  he 

wair  dethed  in  a  vest  of  purple,  striped  with  silver,  and  over 

it^  long  robe,  glittering  all  over  with  gold  and  precious  stones, 

(tliat  represented  two  fiilcons  roshii^  from  the  clouds,  and 

peddng  at  one  anottier.    Around  his  waist  he  wore  a  golden 

gir<fie,  after  tiie  manner  of  women,  whence  his  cimeter  bung, 

the  scabbard  of  which  flamed  all  over  with  gems ;  on  his  head 

'hte  wove  a  tiara,  or  ndtre,  romid  which  was  a  fillet  of  blue 

'mixed  Willi:  white. 

•  On  each  side  of  him  walked  two  hundred  of  his  nearest 
rehifions,  fi>llowed  l^  two  thousand  pikemen,  whose  pikes 
were '  adomed  with  silver,  and  tipped  with  gold ;  and,  lastly, 
tiarty  Aoilsttid  infantry,  who  composed  the  rear-guard.  These 
iW»re  fidldwed  by  the  king's  horses,  four  hundred  in  number, 
'IhU  whidi'W^Te  led. 

iAcbottt'one  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  paces  firom 
titedce-,  came  Sysigambis,  Darius's  mother,  seated  on  a  chariot, 
and'ihlB'eonsort  on  another;  with  the  several  female  attendants 
of  both  queens,  riding  on  horseback.  Afterwards  came  fifteen 
*large  chariots,  in  which  were  the  king's  children,  and  those 
•who  had  the  oare  of  their  education,  with  a  band  of  eunuchs, 
-who  aie 'to  thi»  day  in  great  esteem  among  those  nations. 
'Sben  marched  the  concubines,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty,  imthe  equipage  of  queens,  followed  by  six  hundred 
mules  and  three  hundred  camels,  winch  carried  the  king's  trea- 
sore,'  and  guarded  by  a  great  body  of  archers.  ^^  - 

.  'After  these  came  the  wives  of  the  crown  officers,  and  of  the 
greatest  lords  of  the  court ;  th^n  the  suttlers,  and  servants  of 
the  army,  seated  also  in  chariots. 


t86  nmroHv  ow  onnwu* 

I9  H^  f98ur  weye  a  body  fd  Kght^aimed  troops*  wMi  (Mr 
Gommanderg*  wbo  «}<»mm1  tbe  whok  mturdb. 

Socb  w«s  ibo  splMdow  of  ting  pagmnl  aioiuurii :  he  took 
t^o  field  ^wumbeared  iritb  an  oaiieeessarir  tram  of  eoQcabmes, 
attended  witli  trpops  of  rafiotts  mrtioBA,  speaking  diflfevent  1^^ 
goages,  for  their  numbers  inqx>8sibl0  to  be  marshaHed,  and  so 
rich  and  ftffenMnate  in  gold  and  p  famfttts»  aa  seemed  nrtbtir 
to  invite  than  det^r  an  invader. 

Alwmder^  9fter  mfffefaing  from  Teanm^  orrived  frt  Baotciaoa; 
from  thence,  still  earnest  in  0<wing  ap  vid^  h»  eneaiy»  he 
(Sfune  to  SolflB,  wh^ce  be  ofifered  saoiifiDe  to  iBsjDnlffmtt ;  from 
thence  he  went  forward  to  Pynun^s,  to  Malles,  and  at  last  to 
Cartabala:  it  was  here  that  he  first  leceii^  advise  diat  Sarins, 
with  bis  whole  army,  wa^  eneamped  at  Soous  in  Asajtia/two 
days'  journey  from  Cilioiti.  He  ther^ore  lesolved,  wittoirt 
dfilay,  to  meet  1dm  there,  as  tbe  badness  of  the  we«ib»r  oUlged 
him  to  halt. 

In  the  mean  time,  Disrius  led  on  hii  nnmense  anny  into  the 
plains  of  Assyria,  which  they  covered  to  a  greivl  e^itijn^ ;  tkete 
he  was  advised  by  the  ^Grecian  oommanden,  wiio  tireffe^io  Us 
service,  and  who  composed  the  strengtii  of  bis  anny,  to  halt, 
as  he  would  there  have  sofficieiit  room  to  tepand  bis  fiHoes, 
and  surround  tike  invader.  Darias  lejeeted  ikeiat  advioe ;  and, 
instead  of  waiting  Alexander's  approach,  vainly  pn8bd  np  with 
pride  by  his  surrounding  courtiers,  he  resolved  to  pniave  tbe 
invader,  who  wished  for  notMng  more  mlently  ^bmt  to  eome 
to  an  engagem^ent. 

Accordingly,  Darius,  bating  se^t  1m  ti^asiiieatQ  Bamascns^ 
a  city  of  Assyria,  he  ni.arobed  with  the  main  body  of  biis  mtiy 
toiyrards  CiliciQ,  (lien  turned  sbcnrt  towinds  Issmi  $  and^  i|iiite 
ignorant  of  the  sUc^ition  of  the  <«ieqiy>  SRp^esed  be  waa  pam 
suing  Alexander,  when  he  had  aeti^dly  left  bim  in  die  rehr. 
There  is  a  strange  mixture  of  pride,  cruelty,  spl^idowv  and 
magnanimity,  m  all  tbe  actions  of  this  Persain  prince.  At 
Issus  he  barbarously  put  to  death  $11  tbe  6rec^  who  were 
sick  in  that  city,  a  few  soldiers  <mly  excepted,  whom  be  ^Ks- 
missed,  after  having  made  them  view  every  part  of  Us  eimp, 
in  order  to  report  his  numbers  and  strength  to  tbe  invader; 
these  soldiers  accordingly  brought  Alexander  word  of  tfie  q>- 
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fiwA  (d  Dtvioi,  .imd  hm  nov  bagw  taMtk  9gn0^  of 
preparing  for  iMittle. 

,>^  Al«3»iite  fismagv  fiom  Hie  amabera  <^  tbo^  csiem;.  Aat 
thej /wcmW  attack  liim  in  Im  camp,  fimtified  it  with  a  ditch 
mA  axamimirt;  bat  at  the  same  tvaa  diacorored  pe«t  joy  to 
aMiilMoniiiiy hairtimay  tp  their  oann  dantraciliea,  and  pr^ 
paring  to  attack  him  in  a  place  which  was  but  iride  enoagh 
for  a  amafl  anny  to  act  and  moTe  at  ]3)arfy  ia«  Tha&thetwo 
anniBs  vare^  in  soiae  measa^,  vedaoed  to  an  eqaeltty;.  the 
Jff aeedofliana  had  qiaee  aaffiaiaBt  to  employ  tbdr  whole,  fovf^ 
whHe  the  Berates  had  act  xooai  for  the  twentieth  par^.<^ 
theirs. 

Nevmrtheleaii  Aigotander,  as  firaiqaently .  happens .  to  the 
jpnwtest  ca{»tais8»  fdt  soma  emotion,  wlien  hoi.sair  that  h^ 
was.  going  to  haaMrd  all  at  one  blow.  The  mpiia  fc»rtiuie  had 
fiwcrared  him  hilberto,  the  more  he  now  dreaded  her  fifoi^aa  I 
the  moaient.  approaehii^,  which  was  to  determine  Us  fat<^ 
Bat,  OB  tibaother  aide^  his  oeusage  nevivect  fxam  thf>  reflection* 
Ihati  the  rewards  <tf  his  toils  axcaedad  the  dangmi  of  th^«n; 
aad,  thoflgh  he  was  uOccKlain  with  sogaid  to  the  vtQt<agr,  be 
aft  least  h<qped  to  db  glariously,  and  like  Alexander*  JSow- 
afar»  ha  did  not  dmdge  Aese'thoagbks  to  any  one^  wioll  know* 
iagv  thai,,  iqyon  Ae  qqiroaefa  of  a  battia,  a  gaaeral  ought  not 
to'discoF^the  least  marks  of  sadness  or  parplmdlj^;  aad  tb^ 
the  troops  shoaU  read  nodunjg  but  ies<dation  and  intc^ndity 
ia  ^  couatenanee  of  IheiB  commander. 

Having  made  his  soldiers  refresh  tbemselyes^  and  ordered 
them  to  bo  readj  fts  the  ihiid  watch  of  the  mgbt,  whi^  began 
at  twdve,  he^waat  to  the  Uvf  of  a  moant^,  and  there,  ^  by 
tocch-lighti  sacrificed^  after  Ihe  manaei  ef  his  coiii|t9y»  to  the 
gods  (^thaplaoe.  Assoanas  the  signal  was  gmn,  bis  #aaDogr» 
which 'Was.readji  to  march  and  fig^,  being  commanded  to  make 
peat  qpeed,  airived byday-Jweak  at  the  several  posts  assigned 
tham.  Bnt.now  tho  spies  briagilig  word  that  Daiiips  wa#  not 
above  thirty  furlongs  firom  them»  the  king  caKued  his  army  to 
halt,  aad.thm  d^w  it  op  in  battfe  array*  The  peaiants,  in 
the,  greatest  terror,  came  also,  and.  acqvaioted  Darius  with 
tha  animal  of  the  enemy ;  which  he  would  not  at  first  believe* 
imagining,  as  we  have  observed,  that  Ale;xander  fled  before 
him,  mid  was  endeavomring  to  escape.    This  news  threw  his 


HISVUB^Y  'OP'  OftftSOB. 

4t«>i^'4ito  tlM'«teHM^«oiMi>iMi$  nAo;  in  ttwir'tifiyiriib^' 
to  ttek  anna  Mith  ffiMt  pimpitatioB  flttd  ^itfC^^ 
'  ^ 'Hm  tp«t  ^riiir#  tte'baHfeims  iB«|^layiie«v^die«ily  of 
4iMi»  whiob  the  iiMAiitains  boondedion  iMkeMnde/  Md  the  lea 
tHi'tfaB  ildinrj  The  ylkki  tetwaa  situated  betv^ea^dieie  hedi 
nlttth«?»he««ieoiitideraUy  bioed>eg<he»»eanMiei>ciiceiiq>ed 
4tttt;'>aiid  I  befoie  ebterred,  tlwit  Dariiu^s  erany ires ireBlly 
timnieieiie.  Themw  PiaaiMnfaiitivoeghlkejBBiJdUeof  Ais 
tptidil,  frem  the  ■(MlinUd&  to  the  eea^  and  dmded  itTorjrneMly 
4lte  two  e^el  pmrts.  Hie  mowiteiB  fanned  vlioBow  Ubftd  4^ 
3|fu^h,  the  esftranity  of  wfaieb;  in  e  ennred  line,  'tamded  ^pect 
4yf  ttie  plain. 

>'<iA]«endar  dreerop  his  anny.inthe'Miowing  etder*-  'He 
jMwted  at  the  estrenulyetf  tile  rigM  wing,  wMefa' stood  near 
(he  moiiifiain»  the  ArgTmspides,  eommaiided  by  Nhasnor; 
•tiieii  the  phsAuix  of  OoBmn,'  and  aflserwards^^t  of  Peediecses, 
i#hieh  ilenniHated  in  Iheeentre  of  the  asHtt  anay.    On  tile  ex- 
tr^mitj>  of  the  left  wing  he  posted  (he  phalanx,  of  AnqriltttB,  Iken 
ihat  of  Ptolemy,  and  lasdy  that  of  Meleoger.   IliaalheAdieQs 
Maeedonian  phalanx  was  fimned,  wtnohwieflndwaeeeinposed 
of  m  ^Uatinot  bodies*    Each  of  these  wns  headed  byaUe 
genends ;  l«it  A)exaader,  being  always,  geneinttsitee.'^had 
oenseqoiently  tiie  ooaunand  of  the  whole  anapf;    Th&  botse 
were  piaeed  on  lie  two  'wings ;  the  ManedosMiis,  with  the 
Thessalians^  lon^the'rigfht^  ?and:die  PetopodneMnH*  witikihe 
other  allies,  on  the  le£k.^r!l(Bbratesl»  ettDManded  idl  tiie  <bo^ 
wbibh  eomposedl  die  lefttiwqbig^.nd'PanneaiD  tiietwhcde  wing. 
Alexander  had  reBer«<ed  to>hinis^&e«oniniahd  of 'Che  right 
lie  had  desired  Parmenh)  to^heep  as  near  the  sea'as'postible, 
to  prevent  the'  biarbarians  Aonariarmondinf  hfan ;  and  ITicanor, 
ooi  die cenirary^  w«s ovderedibodceepat some distanet^iWrn the 
movntains,  ^to  keep  hunself  ottt'of  tiie  readiof  the  mttows  dis- 
dMirged>  by  those  who  were  posted-  en  them.    He  covered  the 
horse  on  his  right  Wingwitbtiie  lif[Kt  hone  of  PfotoKnu^nis  and 
the  Pflsmans,  and  his  f oot. with  theibownen  of  Antiochiis.    He 
wserred  the  .A^pians  (commanded'  by:Attakis,  who  wasgreatfy 
esteemed),   and  some  farces,  that  wvwe  Jiewly  arnhred  from 
Greece,  to  oppose  those  Darius  had  posled  on  the  meontains. 
As  for  Darius's  army,  it  was  dmwn  up  in  the  fallowing 
order.     Having  heard  that  Alexander  was  marchhi^  towards 


'ImmimimtAuimkufftihm  ciinBMHriad*ihBty« AosaMd  iMfrae^  and 
twenty. tliqnflMd  bowneoi  to>cros»  die  ihw  Pfamiiis,  tliigit  lie 
nriglUihtim  aii>.otiportmity4o  dfanrup  his  anDiiy  iB>a  oittmo^ 
dions  mwnafiOift^die'  kittier  «te«    In  die  cntro  he  pMted 
Iht  tUi^yithiMisiiid  Gfieeks  in  Us  servioey  who,  draUleM^  w«re 
iA«  floiwr  wd  fiUef  jinnglh  ef  lii0  ar^     and  wave  Mi  at  dl 
JKHfanor^  in  teavery .  to  the  Maeedoniaa  phatanz^.  with  Unity 
Aousaad  haiteiaiui. on  dieir  right,  and  as  many  on  Aeirkft; 
fthe  field  of  .balde'  not  being  able  to  contein  a  gtmt  imniber: 
ithese  wene  all  haavMy  aaned.     The  vest  of  the  infantry, 
libtlngiiiflhed  by  their  aeverel  nations,  were-  rangpod  behind 
the  firet  line.     It  is  a  pity  Arrian  does  not  tell  ns  the  depth 
lof  oioh  of  those  twD  hues ;  bat  it  most  harebeen  prodigious, 
af<  ne  consider  the  eKtMme  narrowness  of  the  pass,  ^and  the 
amasinig  mnltitnde  of  the  Persian  fovoes*    On  the  monnlain 
mlmk  lay  to  tkeir.left,  against  Alexander's  rigiit  wing,  Darias 
ysoted.twentyi  thonsend  mm,  who  were  so  ranged  (iafke 
aeiT««al'  nwidbigs  of  the  monnlains),  that  some  weiw  behmd 
Ak0f»mM9  aniqr»  md  others  beforo  it. 
.   JMnf^  after  harn^  put  his  army  in  battle  amy,  made  his 
home  oiwsthe  liver  again,  and  dispatehed  dm  greatest  part 
^f  thsffi-lowaids  the  sea  against  Panaenio,  beoanse  dwy  conU 
figtit  on  that  jpo«  with  dm  greatest  adfnntage.    Thewstof 
lii^;eovatry  he  sent  to  the  left,  towaids  the  monntain*    Hew- 
eirar^  findingfthat  these  -wovid  be  of  no  serviee  en  that  side, 
beoansefof  the  too  great  nanrownem  of  the  spot,  fate  cansed  a 
gasat  partt4)f  dmmto  wheel  about  to  the  right    As  Unr  hnn* 
sel^  h€^  took;  Ws  post  in  the  oentre.^  his  anny,  pumiant  to 
tb^  fipBUm  of  the  Persian  monarehs. 

... .  T^  fmo  armies  being  thus  dsawn  up  in  older  of  battle, 
Alepander  mamhod  very  slowly,  that  his  soldiers  migfat'tahe  a 
Utdebffeatb:  so'that  it  was  supposed  they  would  not  engage 
tiU  veqr  lat^^  For  Darius  still  comlinued  with  his  aam^  on  the 
ptber  jSide  4^  the  wf^g^  in  order  not  to  lose  the  adtanti^eous 
situation  which  he  had  gained ;  and  he  evea  caused  such  parts 
of  the  jBhosoas  were  not  craggy,  to  be  secured  with  pdisadoes, 
wheaoe  the  Macedonians  concluded  that  he  was  abeady  afiraid 
of  hwig  defeated.  The  two  araries  being  come  in  sight, 
Alexander,,  ri^^sig  along  the  ranhs»  cdled  by  their  several 
names  the  iprincipal  officers,  both  of  the  Macedonmns  and 
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ipeiJiiag  to  Mck  aalton  aceoidiQg  to  hi  pectliw  gcniiu  ral 
di^poflition*  l%e  wkoki  mqr  ael  «|i  a  siuNit^.  wd  eogeii^ 
deriiMMl  to  be  M>ob  ilmetly  agaioil  tbe  ewn^^. 

lAtoraidar  bod  admnoed. at  firrt  imy  iknr]|y».to  pwvvat 
lllis Mate  mi  toefrant^ the {Adbyafin^ 
by"  totoatds.    But  ifImi  be  was  ^at.  viiUa  bow-sbot,  be 
fjWifaanded  aU  bit  ligbt  wiog  to  phmge  ioqietoaiady  iato  4he 
mi^i  paipaialy  that  be  a^gbt  gavpnie  toe  barbaiiaaa»  come 
3Mii«r<toa  close  engagement*  and  be  less  eipeted  to  the 
enemy's  afrews:  in  all  wbinh'  be  waa  vwy  saoceiiAd.    Batfi 
aU^  fottgbt  with  tbe  almost  farairary  and  resolntiaB;  and 
being  near  foiaed  to  figbt  dose*  tbey  cbaigad  botb  sides,  swoid 
in  band*  wben  a  dieadfid  slaajg^hter  eBwed ;  far  tbey -engaged 
man.to.man,  eacb  aiming  tbe  point  of  his  sanovd  at  tbe  tooe  of 
bis  opponent.    Afctaandeiv  vbo  peifimoBd  the  Avitj  botii  of  a 
pri¥ate  spldieg  and  erf  a  commander,  wished  nelhfag  eo  aidentiy 
aa:toe.gleiy  of  kiibng  with  Un  own  band  Datias^  who,  ben^ 
seated  on  a  bigb  chariot*  was  conspionoas  to  the  wbolvanny; 
asid  by  that  means  was  a  powerful  olgeat  both  to  «M$o«niige 
Us  own  soldiets  to  detond*  and  the  enemy  to  attack  him* 
And  now  tbe  battle.gtew more  fnrioiw^aid  bloody  than  be£>te* 
so  that  a  great  nwnher  of  Pemimi  noUemen  were  killed* 
£aab  side  tongfat  with  inerodible  bramery.    Oxatbres*  toother 
to  DesnUMp  observing  that  AJexander  was  going  to  chsi^e  that 
mmiaieb  with  the  utmost  isgoar*  rushed  /before  has  dkariot 
with  the  berse.nnder  his  command*  and  distingaished|iimseif 
abQV«  the  reiit.    The  hetses  that  drew  Bnias's  chariot  loat  all 
command*  and  shook  the  yoke  sonolently*  that  tbey  wase 
iqjlen  tbe  point  of  ovfttummg  the  king;  who*  seeing  bjsaself 
going  to  fall  abve  iato  tbe  handaof  bis  oiemies*  leaped  dowi^ 
and  maunted  usetfaer .  obaiiot.    Tbe  we$t,  obserra^  this»  fled 
aa  fe^  as  possible,  and,  throwing  down  their  arms*  made  the 
best  ef  their  way.    Alexander  bad  seeeired  a  sligM;  wound  in 
Us  tUgh*  but  happ%  it  was  not  attended  with  ill  consequences. 
Whili^part  of  the  Macedonian  cavalry  (posted  to  the  right) 
wane  improving  the  advantagea  they  had  gained  agaraat  the 
Persians*  the  remainder  of  ftem*  who  engaged  the  Oieeks* 
inel-WitiL  greater  resistonoe.    These,  observing  that  the  body 
of  infiusby  in  question  were  no  longer  covered  by  the  ngbt. 
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«iig.  «tf  AlesfeAiidev's  araqr,  wUeh  wm  pwrnng^  the  earaiy^ 
Mtiie  and  attMked  it  b  flMk*  Ibe  engagenMirt  ute  ¥eiy 
UooAy,  wd  viotoiy  a  long  iine  dooliifol^  Tlie  Grades  «b^ 
deavoured  to  pash  the  Macedonians  into  ^jAfer,  'iod  tiEi 
me0vet  ^  disoider  dtto  wincli  Hie  left  uteg  liad  bdeft^roNm. 
Hhb  MaeedoiwrtKi  also  agnalbed  thensdves  by  ifae  «tmos( 
btttTei;*  in  order  to  pieserre  the  advantage  whfoli  AlexaadlQr 
bad  just  beifete  gamed,  aad  nqipcMt  tihe  booetir  of  iMr  pba^ 
bmx,  wbiob  bad  always  been  considered  as  fayiwAle.  Tbeio 
1WI  also  a  perpedud  jealonsy  between  the  Greeks  and  MaM^ 
dooiens,  wbieb  greatiy  increased  dieir  courage,  and  nmde  itbe 
resistance  on  each  side  reiy  tigorons.  On  Alexander's  side» 
Ptolemy,  the  son  ef  Sdencas^  lost  bis  life,  with  a  bnndred  and 
twmty  more  eonsideraUe  offnMn,  who  bad  fdl  b^ved  With 
Ae  uteost  gidlan^. 

<  In  the  mean  time  Ibe  li^t  wing,  wbidi  was  victoniHis  voder 
its  ittonftrcb,  after  defeating  all  who  opposed-  it,  wheeled  to 
th^  left  against  those  Greeks  who  were  ^jbting  with  Ae  rest 
eftbe  Macedonian  phalanx,  whom  they  charged  Tcnry  vigeor^ 
eosly ;  and,  stacking  them  in  flank,  ei^kirriy  rooted  them* 

At  the  Tery  begimiing  of  the  ei^j^em^it,  the  Persian 
.eardry,  wfaidi  wiaa  in  tiie  r^bt  wing  (witbont  waiting  for  <benr 
bemg  attacked  by  the  Macedonians)  had  crossed  the  rivinr,  and 
rasbednipen  the  Thessatian  iHMve,  sereral  of  whose  sqnadrons 
they  broke.  Upon  this  the  remdoider  of  Ibe  latter,,  in  order 
to  arcid  the  impetuosity  of  the  first  charge,  and  oblige  the 
Persians  to  bredL  their  raidui,  made  a  feint  of  retimg,  as 
teirified  by  tiie  prodigious  number  of  tiie  enemy.  Hie  Per* 
sianssedng  tins,  were  filed  with  beldness  and  confldenee; 
and  Aerenpon  the  greatest  part  at  diem  advaneing,  witboiH; 
order  or  pteeanlion,  as  to  a  certain  victory,  bad  no  thoughts 
but  of  porsning  Ibe  esittny.  Upon  dns  tbeTbessaHans,  seeing 
tbem  in  such  confiHion,  feoed  about  on  a  sudden,  and  renewed 
the  fight  witb-^sh  aidonr.  Hie  Pexsians  made  a  br»re 
d^^ice,  tiB  they  saw  Darios  put  to  fl^t,  and  die  Greeks  cnt 
to  piecea  by  the  phabmx,  whoa  they  fled  in  the  utmost  lUsoid^. 

Wifli  regard  to  Darius,  the  instuit  he  saw  bis  Mt  wing 
brdte,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  fled  in  his  chariot;  bnt 
gl9ttittg  aftm-wasds  into  craggy,  rugged  piaoes,  be  raounted  on 
hcMTsetekck,  -throwing  down  bb  bow,  shield,*  and  r^at  mantle* 
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AteKaiid0iv'how0V0r,  Miiotati6nipti4>  pnkae  lini  ^UMie  m# 
Mm  pbdaxKt  hfld  oonqiiered  tbe  Greeks,  and  tiiat  tlie  Pcintai 
Iwtse  W6rep«it  to  ffiglit';  irhMfwere  df  gt^t  aKvatitilg« m 
tte'ptkice  Aat  fled'. 

''  Syri^^amlls, '  DaHin^s '  iXL&ih&t,  imd  that  monarebV  q«Mii 
(who  was  also  his  s»3t€iir),<iwere  foicmd  remak^g'  in  ibe  canp, 
with  two  of  the  king's  daaghters,  hk  son  (jet  a  iMi)^  and 
some  Persianiadkes ;  for  the  rest  had  beea  carried  to  Damas* 
o«s,  with  part  of  Darins's  treasure,  and  all  sadh  things  as 
eau^tod  onty  to  the  hixm^  and  magnificence  of  Useomt. 
'No  wore  than  three  thousand  talents  were  found  in  his  camp; 
b«it  4faenpeiit  of  the  treasure  fell  afterwaids  into  the  haada^af 
ParmeiAo,  at  the  taking  of  the  dty  of  DanMunitt. 
'  jkd  'for  die  barbarians,  having  eterted  themselree '  with 
bravery  enough  in  the  first  attack,  they  afterwards  g»ve  wi^ 
in' Aie  most  shameful  manner ;  and,  beia^  intent  upon  notfiiag 
but  saving  themselves,  they  took  different  ways  to  effgOt 
"tfidr  safety.  Some  struck  into  the  high  road,  wUoh  'led 
directly  taPenia:  others  ran  into  woods  and  lonely  moitti- 
tsditts ;  and  a  nnall  number  returned  to  their  catt&p,  which  d» 
'vict^xiious  enemy  had  abready  taken  and  plundered.  'Iri^^iUs 
batliie,  threescore  thousand  of  the  Persian^  infnatfy,  and  tin 
Hifousand  horsemen  were  slain;  forty  thousand' *w«ne>tdlgsn 
^pHsonmn ;  whfle  of  Alexander's  army  Ib^pefell  but  two  httadtM 
toid^fourscore  in  aH.  -      ^  -X 

•^'^The^evening  after  the  engagement,  Alexander  'inV^d  its 
'  chief '(^feers  to  a  feast,  ait  whidi  himself  presided,  *  tsMtfA- 
standing  he  had  been  wounded  that  day  in  batde.  •  The'  lbs- 
'^ttty;  however,  ha4  scarce  begun,  when  they  were-intehilpMd 
by  ^ad  lamentations  from  aneigfabourmg  tent,  wMehttt'i^t 
4hfey  CiMisidered  as^  a  fresh  alarm ;  but  they  w«re  soon*  tan^t 
tdbat  it  cteuoBte  firoin  the  tent  in  which  the  wife  and  motin^  bf 
Danus  were  kept,  who  were  expressing  their  ^erniw  for  ^ 
supposed  deatti  of  Darius.  A  eunuch,  who  had  seen*hi»«el0ik 
in  tibe  hands  of  a  soldier,  imaginmg  he  was  killed,  bi^Uf^t 
them  these  dieadlnl  tidings.  Alexander^  however,  sent  ^Leo- 
nalus,  one  of  his  officers,  to  uodecdvB'than,  and  toinfeftai 
them,^  ihat  the  emperor  was  still  alive.  The  woinen,"*lilde 
•seid'to  ike  appearance  of  strangers,  up(m  the  tndbrai  of  <tlie 
MboedoiiiflAi  soldier,  imagining  he  was  sent  -  to  put  thcmi  *to 


4mOi$  tbBw  Ibwiaehres  at  Ida  fi^et,  aiid.e|rtwit<4iiiin  i^Mfmt^ 
tiiem  a  little  whU#.  They  vereTeady,  th^.sai4^  \o  ^ ;  aip4 
i^y  d^smd  to  bury  Daiiiis  befove  tbey  ah^iiU  g»^«  Tb0 
ac^er  aapured  ttifaa)  that  he  eama  rathm^  ;tQ  vOWiffvri.tliaA 
itfUettbens  tfiat  the  monarchy  wfaapi  tfaay.depLQifidtf  iniaa^ptill 
Umg  ;^  and  he  g^?e  Sysigcpibis  hia  h^ito  rais^  hec  fre*^  il^^ 

'  The  next  day,  Alemider,  after  virititg  the  ivo^id^dv  oiaii^d 
the  laat  hoaows:lo  be  paid  to  the  decide  in  the  pp^a^ieeof  .the 
ndhole  amny,  drpiwn  up  in  the  most  ajileiidid  oider.of  Iptth^ 
He  treated  the  Partians  of  distunetiott  in  ^the^ aaoie  immsft 
miA  ptBiDViitled  Dariaa'a  mother  to  bury  whatever  fanMHis  -sh^ 
pleased,  a^opyding  to  the  onstoim  and  ceppeiaiwejt  piaaatif ie4  h> 
het  country*  After  this,  he  aent  a  meaaage  to  the  qufena^  in- 
feamiag  them  thatt  he  waa  c^unkig  to  pi|y .  thw»  ^.Tivt ;  and 
aaooniii^y»  oomnMinding  all  hift  train  to  withdraw*  her^ea^^ 
th4  tent,  aceompMiied  only  by  Uephaastioi^,  whO',n|^e..9p 
.  e^ntioi»a.and.  discreet:  a  i»ie  of  tiie  jtibeity  ^wptted  hiBi»tIi^.lip 
aeemed  to  t«d^it  .not  ao  muckontof  inoUnati^  aa  ffripivi  a 
dettna^  to  ob^ Ahe  king,  wjio.  iioul4  hme  it  ao. .  Ti^,^i9^^ 
h0fik  of  the  aame  i^,.  bat  H^ieation  waa  taUer»  ao.  ^t  the 
^pewa  took  lain  firat  for  th^  king*  and  paid  him  theja  reqpeoM 
aa  aach«»  Bnt.aome  captife  eonnchfl^  pointing  oat  A  Inlander, 
Sfmgm^  &U  iproatrate  before  Um,  and  entreated  paxdon  fi^r 
ker  anatake ;  bat  the  king,  raising  her  from  thegraand»  m^^K^ 
ker»Ai^ihia  ftiend  also  waa  an  Alexander;  and,  afiar  ^om- 
imtinghfst  and  her  ^jHendanta,  and  aaaaring  her  that  no  pprt 
of  ikfi  atate ahehad  formerly «igoyed. should  be  withheld^  he 
took  the  son  of  Dariaai  that  waa  yet  bnt  a  phild«  in  liis  ani^u 
Tltehaiajat, . wifhont diaaovOTag  th^ least  terror^  stretclied p«^ 
hWLarmS'todie^eonqaeior,  who,  being  affected  with  its  o^n*- 
fide^oe^  awd  to  HepihiiatioD-^''  Oh !  th«t  IDi^m  had  a^mp^ 
/ihare,  aoaae.  portion  <tf  thia  infant's  generosify."  Th^the 
m^  pre?ent  e^eiy  snspichw  ,of  design  on  the  chastity  of  th^ 
jMmsmt  of  Darina.  and,. at  the  sam§  time,  remove  eyery .caii|be 
of  fear  or  anxiety  front  her  pind,  he  reao^ved  never  to  vi^it 
tm.  tent  wme,  althoagh  aho  waa  one:  of  the  most  engi^pijig 
women  of  her  time.  This  moderation,^  so  very  becon^iogin.  a 
foynl  eonqnerov,  gyive  ooowwp  to  thot  noted  obsor^^tim  of 
'PJMtarcl^.'''  That  the  pnnc^saea  of  Persia.lived  in:an.eponQfs 
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tiMp,  as  If  tii^  luia  beed  m  gotne  iaiMd  temfie,  iWMCtai,  mk 
apprdaished,  and  aiiiMlcsM.''  Sysigambig  wai  diifingtiuhed 
bjrextraotdinarf  markgof  Alexandef^sfayoiur:  Damsfatei^ 
6ofid  not  htt^e'  tixwiod  h&t  willi  nlot^  PMp0ot  tkao  diii  AmI' 
generooa  pvbioe.  He  dtoired  her  to  legokte  ik6  ttaneinlb  fi( 
dl  tlM^  PeMimis  <if  die  rojral  ftmilf ,  wha  had  lUBen  fa  bstAe ; 
aady  tiirough  her  ntercesrion,  he  pardoned  severid  of  DMoifi 
noUes,  who  had'jutffly' incurred  his  dhrpie^Mrek  Tlrifl  magna^ 
nhnovs  conduct  has  done  meve  honottr  to  Aleltaiiders  ehi^ 
raoter  than  nH  his  spiendid  eonqueMs!  tfao  gentfeness'of  kis 
nAannefs  to  the  snpplSattt  captrrM,  hfs  ehastity  md  eotitirieiifte, 
irfien  he  had  the  pow^r  te' enforce  obedienoe,  wet^seCtiagav 
Example  to  heroes,  which  it  has  been  the  pride  '^maay  siiMe 
tO'imitafte4 

After*  this  oyerthnyw,  ril  Fhodnicia,  the  capUd  dfy,  %fe, 
Mj  e«cepted,  was  yielded  to  the  conqnenMry  and  Patmenhf^ 
wns  made  governor.  Gooi  fortune  foBowed  him  so  Smt^  thm 
k  rewaided  him  beyond  his*  expootations.  Antigfonsa^  Hb 
gem^iid  in  Asia,  'OVl$#tfatew4ie  ClappndiMdanSy  yaphiagpcniaia^ 
itM'oAera  lately  refoHed.  Atistodl9mits>  tile  Fttrafaoi'adnifanl^ 
WlH^oVciMme  at  sea,  and  a  gt«at  paH  ofhia6oet  lalten.  1M 
cfily  of  IMumasens  aho,  in  wUoh  the  treasnres  of  Darim^  w^ste 
d«fposited,  was*  gftfen  np  to-  Alcnoander^  'Tlie  governor •Itf^'diii 
iplace,  ibrgefting  the  duty  be  ow«d  Us  *  sovtihreign,  iidbimod 
Alejcander  by  letter,  upon  a  eertldn  day/ 'tiiat  he  woiiMMdad 
out  his  soMieM  laden  with  spoil  firMi  the  cjly,  as  if  ndfflkig  ta 
aecute  a  retn&at ;  imd  these,  wiAr^  att  €Uit  weallk,<  angbi  be 
taken,  with  a  proper  body  of  trooper  to  iiit^MOpt  tbem*  AIbhj^ 
under  punctually  followed  the  govemoi's^  ini^truotion,  anA  Aai ' 
became  possessed  of  an  kllmMse  plander*  *ll«sidltt^>iioni^ 
and  pfote,  which  wa»aAerwardS'Coiniisd,  ai«d  anMimieditir^ilil^ 
mense  sums,  thirty  tiiooistand  men,  and  aeren  Aousand  'bftaw 
laden  wifli  baggage,  were  taken.  We'#Qd'  by  -BarmMbifti 
Mter  to  AleesandiBr,  that  he  fouM  in  Damasom  three  lioaftaMi 
mid  twenty-nine  of  IkurinsV  concnbinei$  aH  adm]inbly>4Ml 
sldUed  in  music ;  and  bifida Midlitndeiofoflfeoiavw 
ness  it  was  to  regvdate  and  ptepani  every'  fthy  retailllig^le'  ibii 
nrtmMfcy a  enferturinnient  .      >      '       ^     .  r 

In  the  mean  time^  Darius,  ha^g  traivelleS  otf^hOfiebadt 
the  whole  n^ht,  stmcic  with  terror  and  cmmtotnatioBy  asrited 
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\a  te  mowMBg  tt  Sodnw,  ivlHfe  lie  oHeaiiled  die  Tteaxnof' 
Us  annj :  tiffl,  however,  hb  pridb  <fidr«ot  lioinake  biii  wiiiUiF 
ferhne:  lie  wiote  a  I^ter  to.  Alcecndat,  .u  wUch  be  laliier: 
tiMled  him  dt  an  infeciof :  he  eemaaiideid,  laAer  Ikan  ra«- 
qneirtedy  that  Alexander  wotdd  take  a;  nuMm  fbv  hia  bwAbi!^ 
ivife^  and  ehydsen*  With  mgani  to  the  ettpore^he'^raraUt 
fight  widi  hiin  fear  it  apeil  eqoal  tennsy  and  failing  an  eqind 
number  of  troops  into  die  field.  To  thit  AlesaadeE  xepli^: 
**  That  be  dMtamed  all  oeneapondenoe  ivith.ft:iimn  wfaoiate' 
had  already  otferBome;  that  in  caae he  appeared  befove  himm 
a  fl^pplicattng  poatnre,  he  would  give  iq>  his  wife  an4  motber' 
without  ransom;  that  heknew  how  to  obnqaer,  and  to  dUigii 
the  oonquered.' 

Thus  conung  to  no  issoe,  the  kang^marohedfiromltheMeiBtoi 
Phsnii(»,  the  evtiaens  of  BjMbs  opening^  their  gates  to  Um» 
Svisiy  oneaidiinitted  aabe^adiDittced^  bitt  no  people  didiithie 
with  greater  jdedsinre  than-  dir  SidonimiSi.  We.hare  seen  iia 
whet  snameriMius  bad  Aestnojed  tlnir  dtf:  eighteen  pean 
birf^i  endfwtatt  di^  idbabitants  of  it«ta  the  swohL  AAer  he 
was  returned  inte  Perna^  sndb  of  die  eit»ens>  as^  v^n  aeeenil 
of  their  tnJfe^  or  for  8o«e>  other  oanee»  had  been  abaenitr^nA 
by  that  means  had  escaped  the  massacre,  retnmed  tUth^^-  aeA 
rebttk  dMT  dity*  Bat  they  bed  retidned  setiriolent  a>  betred 
te  the  Persians,  that .  diey  were  overjoyed  at  this  opportuniigO' 
of  throwing  off  thai  yoke;  and,  indeed^  diey  ware  Aeifiart  iei 
thet^enntiy  who  jabnitted  to  the  langt  by- their  depsties^  an 
opfloiilioB  to  State,  their  king,  wbo  had  dedand  in  fiwroar  ei 
DerioSb^  Aieixnnder  d«Aroned,hmt,andpenni$ted  Hephnstiflli 
te«lectdn  Ins  stead  whomsoeTor  of  die  SidoniiiEia  he -shoeU 
jndge  worthy  e£so  extdted  a  «tdtion» 

Thisr  fardnite  was  qnactered^t  the  boose  of  two  brodwia#. 
wAb  were  young;  midvof  the  most  oonsiderahlb  famjlyfin  .tbri 
eityd  t»- these  he  (rfRared  die  crown.  Bot  they  rafiisedisti 
t^eigihira,  tkat^  nscording  to  the  kws  of  their  «eitnti!y,<no 
pemmi  eoidd  ascend  dw  dumie  nnhssa  he  weie  of  dm  Uood 
royal.  .H^hsudon,  admnang  this  greatnem  of  soid^  whifah 
eonid  eonAemn  what  others  strive  to  obtein  by  fire  and  s  word^fn 
'^  Oontmne/'  says  he  to  them,  **  in  this  way  of  dunking;  yott 
who  seem  sensible  that  it  is  much  nKee  ghmieus  to  rslBse  a 
diadeawflian  to  aoeept  it    However^  name  n»  some  person  of 
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file  voyal  imttily»  wfto  muf  remmtbcti  ifh/eA  h&  k  kiiig,-4Ml  it' 
was  you  duit  net  ihtb  enim  on  his  head.*'    The  lifoflien,  ob-' 
wribag  thai  sevend,  fhfongfa  exoessiTe  amUtion/«8pired -to 
doi  hi§^  station,  and  to  obtam  it  paid  a  senrilo  oourt  to'Aleiy- 
aadci's  fa¥bimtes»  deehped,  that  ihej  did  not  know  d&y  person 
ihine  woifhy  of  the  diiidsm  Hum  oneAbdoloaynia8,deftoendM» 
though  >at  m  g^eat  distmee,  from  the  royidfamily';  hnlwl^; 
at  ihe  same  time,  "^as  so  pck)r,  that  he  was  obliged  le  get^Us- 
haead  by  dayiaboiir,  in  a- gieurien  wiflioat  the  dty;  hisfaoiMflty* 
and  integrity  hieid  reduced  Inm,  as  well  as  many  more»  to  sildi* 
eKtreme  porerty.    Solely  intent  itpon  his  Ifldboar,  he  did  not 
hear  fdie  clashii^f  of  the  flffms»  wUoh  bad  shaken  aH  Amiu 

Immediately  the  two  brothers  went  in  seardt  bf  Abddony- 
mlis,  with 'the  royal  garments^  aiid  fonnd  him  weeding  in'^lBs 
garden.  When  they  ludnted  ham  king,  Abdotonymnil^iokitf 
apon  the  iHiole  as  a  drckw^ ;  and,  andi>le  to  gtless  the'ihettni|f 
of  k,  asked  if  «1hey  were  not  ashamed  to  ridicnle  him  in  tfn^ 
maouier?  Bnt  as  he  made  a  gkeiile^  iesistAni)e  Haa  siotddr 
thfeir  iitf nations,  th^y  thonsrives  washed  him^  aadthsew  ota< 
hisshonldees  a  pmrfde- robe,  richfy  embroideyeid  with  gddc 
tiien^  after  repealed  oaths  of  their  bdaig  m  earnest,  thejp  Ml« 
Aasled  Uinio  the  palace* 

The  news  <^  tfiis  was  ilamediirtely  sprisad  over  ike  wtMrie 
city.  Most  oTlhe  iriialntants  were  orerjoyM  at  ft,  blit  sdmA^ 
arananred,  especidly  the  rich ;  wha,  despinag  AbdcrionymMV 
iamer  ehject  state,  contd  not  forbear  ribowing  their  resetttmaaft 
apon  that  ac6onnt,  m  the  king^s  court.  Alexander  comnuHided 
the  neW-dected  prince  to  be  sent  for,  and,  after  surreyinghiii 
aftenttvely  a  kfng  time,  he  spoke  thus  :-^*'  Thy  air  and  amn 
do  not  contradict  what  is  rislated  of  thy  extraotiont  batF 
shoidd  be  glad  to  know  with  what  frmne  of  mind  A'oii  didst ' 
bear  thy  poTcrfy ?"•*-''  Would  to  the  gods,"  refriied  he,  **  tibht 
I  may  bear  this  crown  with  equal  patience.  Hose  hands  hafe 
procured  me  dl'  I  desired;  and  whilst  I  possessed  noAsig/f 
wanted  nothing/'  This  answer  gave  Alexander  a  high  idea  of 
Abdolonymus's  virtue ;  so  that  he  presented  him  not  only  witit 
the  rich  ftDrnitorie,  which  had  belonged' to  Sirato,  and  part  of 
the  Persian  ]fdunder,  but  fikewise  annexed  one  of  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces  to  his  dominions. 

Syria  and  Phoenicia  were  already  subdued  by  the  '^faoMo^* 
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.^.Tlie  Qa^iaii  qf  the  Ssa,''  ti^.elem^t  hjringisg^  to  it  ihfi 
tiibute  of  all  oatioas.  She  boasted  h^r  having  ^^t  inyeiit^^d 
msiS^tioiif  9^  tjwg^t  m^kind  tb^  .art  of  br^Yiqg.  the  wiud^ 
idttdwaveSfe  by  the  atfsistance  of  a  frail  bark,.  The  ^D||y 
situation  .of  TjP»,  the  conv^pucy  and  qs^eut  .of  its  f^rt^  ^^. 
ehfi^acj^  of  i^. inhabitants,  who  were  indu^^ous,  l^orious^ 
patieuty.  s^d  .extremely  courteous  to  strangers,  invited  thither 
mfiB^tmJ^frQJ9i  «U  parts  of  the  {^lobe ;  so  that  it  might  be  qpn- 
^Hderednot^ji^imnch  a  ci<y.belongi^  to  apy  particular  n^tioi^. 
^  likQ  j^nufkxffk  pity  of  all  natioiu^.^  the  ci^fitfe  of.th^ 

AM^m4^^  ^sought  it  qeqessaiy,  both.  &r  l^  prifjj^.  ^  J^ 
i^^est^  lo.take  thi^  city.  The  fpdng>  w^s  u^w  iioifu^  -(^ 
Tjq?e.i9iasir§^4>^.fime»  seated  ju  an  island  of  the  ^f^,  al^pj^,^ 
»Si*Kjaf^.^9flOTe  frwi^  tl^  cjoptinent.  It  w^^pmnround^ 
wi^  %^^9g  >vaU»  abpndi^d  and,  i^ifty  feet  .high,  (whic^  ^^ 
iK»il^^f^  «eAi«washed;;^dti|ii^  Carjth^giiMansi^fiolony  ff^jgi 

'3i«^)*'^*?*iB*tjf  PfPpJ^  and  ^v^eigos  of  the,  pqfi?fli,,,wh/wp 
«Wl^»4w*,  fmpM  ^»t  tii^a  in. the  city^pffering  to  H^f/yile^. 

tiiemselves  to  i^uccour  the  Tyrian^,..^  It.,\^a^  thi^^pi^(|^  ^ftfR'^Rb 

'  h^HSttyi^  iWy  .dpteiraine4;W}^  to,S}^rr^er,  l^^^^^goj^c^es 

.<¥lf4b?  iW»HF)?.  Wd  pn.tl^e  tanjerij^arm  flieirypwg^p^^,  ^ . 

.b»ittfl««^fc<^W!eJii^  the  aj:tJfr;ers^.of  whom  tj^^e.^ejj^.^^t, 

W«hfl??^4»Aei^yf  W  th?teyejj»part/psflunf^e^,\y?itht^e^^ 

^iJHBlite.^B^PEwatioo?. .  TJi^  like,wi§e  fi^t  i?,9».gr^pplq?,](p 

tferqftjj^t^  eofmy's  wof^^.a^d  tear  theffl  a^^y;.  J)3.,i^l^9. 

qmig^  Ijggs,,  ji^d  such  like  iostri^my^^  forxaed  ^r  the  d^f^fj^e . 

Mf^ij^  1  ^0^. many  .difficulties  oppofdng  jsuch  a  ^zardoui;  dt^- 

^etk^v4  -«>  iJpapy  reasons,  ?^ould  have .  v^^e^  ^WHif^. 

^iW»».i^o$4b]e  to  c(>me  nestr  this  city,  iu.prder  to  $!^];(9,jyt>; 
^^J^K4^^^?9-()^anli;,  which  would  re.^h  from  the  c(mti9Sff,t 
te  .tj^«jfla^;^^d  ^^at^mpt.of  this  Idnd  would  be  atte^giqi^d^ 
^'^^j^^lK^^^^i^^^^^^^,^^  insunnountablef  Tl^e  litt)^ 
^?I^/Sff^^^a,u^^ch  separated  the  island  from  the  9ontii^^tj 
'^W'^iy^S^  ^  ^.^^^^  wind,  wl])i|ch  oftejii  raisf^d  such  dr^^- 
fill  stprms  there,  that  the  waves  would  in  an  instant  sweep 
awaj[  aK  works*  ,  Besides,  as  the  city  was  surrounded^on^l 
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HieA  by  tfie  sea,  diere  was  tio  ftting^  84mBiig;]aid6»9(  nor  ttfl^w- 
ing  up  batteries,  but  at  a  dittamae  is  tile  daps ;' tad  lhe^wa% 
which  projected  into  the  sea  towards  «the  lower  pail^  pvef^itod 
people  from  landing ;  nat  to  iiieiitio&  thi^tfke  alBteiy  ei^poes^ 
which  might  have  been  pat  on  board  tiie  galleys^  oeald  n^ot^o 
tnach  execution,  the  watto  were- bo  vtaty  tanoltiiots. 
'  These  obstacles,  however,  by'  no  means  retaided  llie.entei^ 
prising resolntions of  AIe!xaifder ;  hot,  wffling  togaima'idace 
latber  by  trea^  than  by  the  sWord,  he  sent  hemUa  inia  thk 
place,  proposing  a  peace  betwton  the  Tytlansand  Unk  Thb 
dtiisens,  however,  a  tanmltii^m,  nngovemaUe  body,  ioislead  «f 
Hslening  to  his  proposals^  mstead  of  eadeavoiviBg  to  ^^rlhis 
Msdntment,  contrary  to  tfae^farw  of  naitoDu^'^kffledhit  herdds> 
'imd4reWthenrfhJrfthe^<ipoPthe-^aHti^^  m^ 

outrage  inflamed  Alexander's  passions  to  -the  higheat  degvee; 
he  resolved  upon  the  city's  destrootion,  andsatdownbelbieit, 
filled  with  pensevering  resentment  His  first -^deavaauf  was 
to  form  a  pier,  jutting  from  Hbte  continent,  and  reldbu^  t<>  tile 
city,  which  was  built  upon  Bh'  idand.  From  the  foondatkniftief 
;an  ancient  dty  upon  the  shdre  he  dug  stoties  aiid  nAhUk; 
from  Mount  Lebanftis,  tfaaif  hohg  by  to  tbef  ci^;  he-entdeini 
^cedars,  that  lierved  for  piles;' and  dius  hebegan  Us  work  wi^ 
out  interruption. '  But  the'  faMb^  ^they  went  from  shores  tt^ 
greater  dfflcnlties  tiiey^mef  \dtii;  bebtfose^  sea^was  deep^» 
and  the  workmen  were  tnn&h  annoyed  by  the  diorts  disoha]^i^ 
fit)m  the  top  of  (he  walls:  The  enemy  abo,  wfia^wehie  maMfs 
at  sea,'bom{ng  in  great  boats,  prevented  the  Hacedoafaufes  fia^ 
eat^yiitig  on  their  Work  with  vig'dur.  At  last,  hewever^-fte 
ptie  appeared  above  *  water,  a  teyei  of*  considerabto1>imdffil: 
die  besieged,  at  last,  petceived  their  i^^tthneM ;  Hiej^isaw, 
terror^  the  vastness  of  the  wott,  whi6h  ihd  sea  fai^jKlill 
*  iken,  kept  from  their  sights  and  now  began  t6at(adt  the  wdk- 
menwith  javelins,  and  wound  them  lit  a  data&oe;  BHras 
therefore  resolved,  that  skins  and  saib  should  be  spread^ 
eover  the  worknien,  and  Ihat'  tW0  wobden  towera  shoidd  Ibe 
raised'  at  the  head  of  the  bank^  to  prevent  (he  approadies  of 
'the  enemy.  Yet  these  were  burned  soon^  aft^,  tiarbiigh 
means  of  a  fire-shipf  sent  in  by  the  besieged,  togeflier  Mritiiell 
the  wood-wofk  coinposing  the  pOe,  that  ooold  be  toudiAd  by 
Ihe  fite.  •'  ''  a 
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lis' YorkftiidfnMdidiad^  wil9  inot^ot  aM  4q#<4ed  span  thai 
fMettWl^.  Hi»'i((Alievs  i^fuleapf^iirod^  vithii^doiibled  vigour^  tf 
f8pMr4i0^rwis^ftlie  hmk;  amdioBde ao^  plaptsd  nefw  mtir 
lAiRMtwilb  suok  {irod^cmt  'sp^>  ai  ^pnte.  eslxmidiecl ^ 
pnemfii  •Aies;«a|i«t.ym8tlC  wai?  pieftral  on  aU  oocas^ 
M)^i«|^iid6d-«f^  iMyrt:  of  tiie  works*  >  Bis-picseiice  a]>4 
^reat  abilities  adi^aaieefll  them  tftiU-more  li»a  the  mnk^todo^qf 
IWiHtf  epftpk^f^  ja  tlieiit.'  The  wlicie  was  Qe^  &dshed^  Biad 
]^ira(}|^(afaii0ft|^'Mie  waU  of  tkis  citj»  wlfeii  theie<aix»^^.jontfi 
liilddfilif'aQ'm^etaws  wk|d»'.  wMidi  dn>ve.t|ie  wvrc^  witli*;^ 
^uoM^fil^  afaiii^t  th0  aM>to»  thai;  tjia  eepneal;  ,and:othef  tUngfai 
Jllilt>l|a«pldd  iK  .gave  wa)r»^aaA  tfae<water,  roBtmg^through  t|)p 
^'Bl^lia^  bi(|he-iii>iB  tteinidd^  Ag  so<m  a»  ^  groat  heap^ 
^11(04110/ fvli^flfuj^porM  4ie )  ecq(l^  %owii  doWrAp 

jfrtribiwafcut  mmit  a»:iHte  «mrfb3^, ;  -  -•  .;•:'.  j;  -  > -r. 
p'lI  Aftj^fVAmr  NtJUexoiid^  inQiiid  t|fat  jaat^nt  imve..qa|^ 
,lpM  aaifte!?hifr.  4NKaip>i«^ « ^^'^  i>9^|ee4  lie  ImieU:  dcii^, 
^«4ii9lh^9hb^rrimM  «ot  isaifsiei^^^Hege.  /  Btita  wpo^dor  Piowff , 
who  had  £a«elobl  aadawom  the  ndn  of  TjnB^tcoid  wfapse.ordw' 
.1iri9/j|pffai09TiN9r^^^  jthe  #ge ; 

ttaift,  ffiapbJJhig;»9»v*kv.^Bff  ^i^^  19^ 

fteWway  y^M»ilW(»i|fa^  iip^i^aste^ofhi^;irjhcdeiasi[|gr 

,«flMi  1li|^^M|pi«^;fl)9^^  I^^ilJ^F  Ale](i»^6iv  hower^^^.^r 

^^i^lik0^!lf»m/lfPf^^  wi^wl^th^^.^^ 

JAbamAesOi  ihm^  frJk^*  f<joiviii^or>  ascfai^aiv.  aod ^a tiHp 
odf  11iarifrQM^*rha4  wtheef^aUe  ;tQ  overc0iDe.%  sit»$iurd«lK^8 
imimkAm^m^ifBM^  wihUa^li^on}  in l^m  bffiireyer»#5y 

f isi  «*if*d[j»v^  411  nm^a  !^imf.9P9lA^  hat  i|bv;q|r^  vifr^4^-- 
.  f«mitde^l#^mu|0^,^«ii|:>iaiplM^M  to.thfiifivi^itidbQ^M'  '^n 

f^ilebi^tM|iaii9»h»jbhifffef^  ^.hi$  offajNlNWP^ 

that  Apollo  w*iifl)>Mito  abaii^ieK  1ha^jrif|i^)tf^.;(j|ie]^i(l^^ ; 
:  Iilrik4h^  M)«mlieQ4nto^%htsrfjthe;f  hadi^  his 

dfiid«Stiibw^Jlli<t^d^  »hai9.^  ^  aoatlier^  j.tit^t  £(#l!ei|to%ilbe 
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n^ned  ptospetAa  of  A^  Atimst  flatMmg  Biico«Bs,>ihad!i]fritei 
Idnr  to  proceed  to  take  posiiessioB  of  Tyre.  'Hiese  famiBraUe 
i^if^mstaiiceii  \(^re^antioim6<^  bytke  augiin  (as  Muiiatioii* 
fiiom  afcote ;  ami  erefjr  heart  wa9  of  covs^aemre  cbaeped* 
¥be  noldfers^  fus  if  but*  tibftt  monioAt  anrited  before  tke^ntf^ 
AfoWfoi'g:etting  di  th^  tdils  tii^y  bad  andergone,  b^gan  ta'iMMa 
A' new  mole,  &t  wUeh  tbey  worked  incessantly. 

'  Intbenvean  timie;  Alexander,  b^ing  convittoed  that^iriofe 

iheienemy  rtomined  masters  at  s^il  the  citycoald  not  b^tafcen^ 

%ith  greiat  diKgence  procured  a  fleet  ihmi  >miji6>iid«piffts,  and 

iftmbarkSng  huniietf^  wilh  mttie  soldiery  fhim^ttiioiighiagitav^ 

he  set  sail  towards  the  T^^i^Ban  fl^t,*  forming  a  fitae  of'  boHfe* 

^ne  lyians  W^e'at^st  determtned  to  opfpo#B  him  cpBtAf^ 

but  perceiving  the  superiority  of  his  forces; 'they  ki^trifrAe 

galleys  in  their  harbour,  to  present  the  efieMy^fralBi 'entering 

^^e.    A^^anAelr, '  therefore;  Was  eontontisd  to  dmw«p  his 

'Ships  near  the^bank^  along  fhe  shores,  where Uiey-rtide  in  aafelji^ 

'Ind  keptihe  enemjr  from  aiknoyiti^  his  Wdykmen^^^wW  ii«fe 

employed  upon  the  bank.         ••  '  *  •   •       -j  .»;!t , .:..   Ki .  ..,.u 

c    The  biesiegei^sV'lhu^  phytee^M/  went  ow  with  igreaffi^igddfc 

9hb  Workmen  thi^w  into  tiio^Wefe  whole  ti^s,  wMk  dl  iksk 

branches  on  Ih^m';  and  hnd^gre^t  titoneis  over'tbeso,'  oniwUdi 

-Itey  put  othei*  tW^;  and'  the  latter  th^y  cbvt^Mi  wttfe^dfaf. 

Which  served  Instead  of  mortar  r  afterwards,  heapinff^^nove 

trees  and  stones  on  these,  the  whole,  thttS'joiiied'togcrdMlv 

formed  one  entire' bod;f.    Thtdbank was made-W]ileit«tb«B^tiie 

%rmer  one,  in' order  that  Ihe-^towers  thftt^w^efre  built 'ttirdie 

'^middle  might  b^  cM  of  the  i^«fi6fr  of  Mch  auro^  a»>shiMEdilie 

-shot 'from  those  ships,  which  mighl  attempt  to'break:  dotM  tte 

'Mges  of  Ae  bank;    Thus,  'aft^  niany  d«layB|  tfae^fmAdm^  t>f 

''the  Woitnien  «urhiomi(ing  eM§ry  obstacle,  it  waaatibstifiiMM 

'In  ^  ntmf^st  perfec^lSe^ff.'    'the  MacedbfiilM'|dMiMI  wKta^ 

endues  '6f  all  kind^  ovi  the  bank*,  m  ord«r  to  'afaiak» 

wtth'bttttering^rams,  ^tod  hurl  on<  the  besi^;ed'Mrowi|, 

flbdMMing  torches.    7hu9,  by^d^eeg^  appriNMhiBg-  torfAe 

^Ibbt  t)f  the 'wall,  the  TyrianS  were  «ltadk{ed  ^  oIom^^ombU, 

'ttiM4nvested  onUll  sick»,'bofh  by  6eii'aifd<l«Adb'f  ^     '  ^^^^  >  k*^' 

«"^  A^genentlMltttek  was  Mw;  ttei«fore,  ^tbdttgM  aeoesfaiy; 

^ited  (he  %iii^  manhiflfgihis  g^HeyB,  wteA'fae^had^evMtv^iMMh 


^Am^  Ddbied  diem  to>«|ifw»oii^tto  imlkti^iii^dtiii^  wmi; 
«ttiM)lB<tbedityirkhresoli»lbn»  Tha  TyriaiiBi»aw  ga¥o  tbein* 
Mlves  omer  lev  lest;  wh#ii»  ob  m  iodden,  Hi^  aky  va9  •v^^ 
spread  wiHk  rack  tUdL  doiids,  m  quite  todi  aw»y  tl«»  faiot 
glinmerioga  ef  ligbt  wUcb  befoie  darted  tihrnvgli^tbe  g^oom;: 
tbe  sea  rose  by  insensible  d^ees,  and  the  biUews  beiaif 
vnielled  by  Ae  fwy  of  tbe  vmds,  iaoieased  to, a  dreadfii^ 
Btonn ;  the  resseb  dashed  ene  against  the  other  witb.so  ouk^I 
^vioIeiiGe*  that  the  eables,  whi^befiwre  fastened  theism  together^ 
^weveeitheir  loosened  or  broke  to  pieoes ;  the  pranks  split,  and^ 
making  a  honftle  crash^  carried  off  the  soldiers  with  them ;  for 
&»  tensest  was  so  fiirioos,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  manage 
or  steer  the  galleys  thus  fastened  t^ether.  At  last^  howeireri 
they  bioagl^  them  near  the  shoie,  bat  the  giseatest  part  wore 
in  ashatifeered  condition* 

vTUn  good  fortune  of  the  .Tyiians  was  connter-bakmced  by: 
an  unexpected  calamity;  they  had  l<mg  expected  saccouvf. 
from  Cardiage*  a  flourishing  cdony  of  their  own«  bat  they  nop. 
veseived  advice  from  thenee^  ^t  the  Carthaginians  weie^ 
absolutely  unable  to  give  them  any  assistance^  being  oTerawei^ 
tibemselves  by  a  powerfol  army  of  Syraeusans,  who  were  l^jing 
vastetboir  country.  The  Tyrians,  therefore,  .frustrated  ipi 
iheir  hopes^  stitt  maintained  tbesr  resolution  of  defending  theok- 
arivea  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  accordingly  sent  off  tl^ 
wromen  and  chiUfen  to  Cai1bi^»  as  hnag  cf  no  use  in  tJlie 
defi9nee>of  their  cityi. 

•  Andimw^  the  engines  {dcqring^tbe  city  was  warmfy  attacked 
on  att  sides,  andas  vigorously  defended.  The  bcvneged,  tanghl 
and  animated/ by  iaajatuarat.  dai^r,  mid  the  extreme  neio^essity 
lo  wkioh  they,  were  reduced^  inveotod  daily  new  arts,  to  defc4|d 
tbemsebresy  aadvepube  the  enemy*  They  wqfrded  off  all  tbp 
dmrts  dischaiged  from  the  baUstas  against  them  by  the  assisf^ 
anne  of  tumiiig  wbeels,  which  either  broke  them  to  pieces,  ot 
ennriedtlMin  another  way*  They  deadened  thjd  violence -pf  th^ 
atones  that  were  fawled  at  tbem*  by  setting  up  saihi  md  car* 
tmns,  fiade  of.  a  90ft  fliubstanee,- .which  easUy  gave  wiqt.  To 
aattey  the  ahtpt^  which  ladvioiced  i^giunEt  their  walb»  tbey  fixed 
giapplii^-ir<ms  andiacyttes  to  joisis,  of  beams ;  then  ^itrainiiig 
tiieir  catapcdlis.  (an  enonnoiis  kind  of  cross4^w),  they  laid 
those,  great  pieces  fof  tiufwher  upon  fheoif,  instep4.  ^f  ,airow«j  #|id 


sat  muTbwt  (W  ^^Uttft^B. 

«b<yt  item  off  on  a  taddM  at  ^^eamtyi  diese  emtiMi  aim^ 

to  pieces  by  ttteir  gftot  Weight;'  and  tiie  IiooIls,  oi^"f>6iiA^ 

scythes,  ipKthwfakib  they  weref  armedl,  tore-others  to'pii^e^s/ 

and  'did  conriderable  daanag^  to  flieir  ships.    Thej^'tfi^  hi# 

brazen  shields,  which  tbey  drew  ¥ed-hot  otit  of  thO'ft% ;  aiid^ 

IBSng  theie  with  burning  sand,  hnried  tinsfl^  in  an  im%aM%^6Kt 

4e  top  bf  the  waH  tipon  the  en^my;   Th«tf«<wl»  iKithll^  Ih^ 

Macedonkns'so  much  dreaded  as  this  last  inTettdon;  fbr  A& 

mt^ment  this  bunnAgsaad  got  to  the  flesh,.  tfaMugh  the  ^erViees^ 

id  the  armour,  it  pierced  to  the  very  bone,  and  i^tuck  so  elOse,- 

that  there  was  no  puIUiig  it  off ;  so  that  the  soldiers^  tfah>win|^ 

down  their  anns,  and  tearing  their  dotbes  to 'pieccM», 'W6l«lr 

in  tUs  manner  exposed,  naked  and  defeneeless,  to  the  shot  of 

Hke  enemy.    It  was  now  thovgfct  that  Afexander,  quite  &m^ 

couraged  with  ins  loss,  was  determmed  to  relinquish  the  siege; 

bat  he  resolved  to  make  the  last  effort,  with  a  great  'Mndber 

of  ships,  which  he  manned  With  the  flower  of  his  aMy:  '^^Aiih 

o6i^ngly,  a  second  naval  engageDl^t  was  foi^^,  in  Wttah 

t!ie  Tyrians,  itfter  fighting  with  istrepidity,  Wet«  «b&g<iftd  (d^ 

di^W  off  their  whole  fleet  towards  the  cSty.    The-l^g  ptffsulid 

tlfeir  rear  vety  clothe,  but  was  not  able  to  enter  &e  hiitiioitf, 

Mfting  repubed'by  arrows  shot  from  the  walls.     H<Ml^eV^er,  h# 

eiflier  took  or  sunk  a  great  manber  of  their  ships.  '* 

'  Both* the  attack  and' d^ehto  were  nbw^more  i4gdr«fis'ttan 

ever.     Uhe  courage  of  the  eombatants  iner^S^ed'-wlBi'^the 

danger;  and  each  aide,  arimated  by  tW  «bst pWerfW i«h 

tiVes,  fought  Vko  Rons.     Wherever  the  battering-rams*  had 

bieat  down  any  part  of  the  wdl,  and  the  feiM^es  wtMr-OHfewtt 

iSky  instantly  Ite  Argyracfpides  m^Kmled  '^Sk&  bi^oh'wMi^ 

kmost  valour,  b^ing  headed  by  Adm^us,  ^e'of  "fhe^biMeM 

officers  in  ike  -fiaitiy,  who  was  killed  by  Ih^'HiHist  <srf  a  9p^ 

as"  he  was  encoara^j^  bis  soldiers.     The  preseMe  of  tttf 

king,  and  espedally  tho  exampte  he  set,  fin^  hiiinti<6ops  w4fh 

tnlusual  braveiy.    He  lum^lf  ascended  ^diie  of  tbatii^i^M;' 

wMch  was  of  a  prodigious  height;  and  tfame  wait  tUt^^Mt^t  W 

th^  greatest  dangers  >  his  cotoiago  bad  ev^  iiiade  Uin  Itonaid'i 

tbty  being  immecifeitely  known,  by  his  insigma  ifind^^e'tfditeM 

of  his  arincNfr,  he  served  as  a,  marir  fbr  «li  >the  ^iStt^Sf^mf  'Ito 

^emy.''  On 'this  occasion  he  performed  Wo«iders;kfiili|^1fiM( 

jtfveliiis  several  of  t&oi^  who  defended  tiie  widrthen;  ad^ 


and  others  with  his  shield,  either  into.th^  ei^.  <^  ti^.  se^^ .  thi^ 
tplweX'  sm  -^ki/iii  he . ibi^ffat . fUn^t  ta^ohi«ig  .thi9;>ifilL,    fie: 
t|QtQja.as«e^d^d  tliQ  yfBfl  bj  the^a^tfmfie  .^f  Poat9fig*biJ4ges4 
Wd,  followed  bj  thf  .^^c^aLjoffifei^,  ^poisessiscl  }4i»self  of 
tnro4K>wers,.and4>l^fP4ce.l^^f^,^^     T)»e.l)atl^»%-rfP)f 
h^  alrendj  mede  serj^ral  hreoi^hes ;.  th^,  fleet  h^  been  ftjarcpd 
nife9  tfie  hcprbovr^  a]id,.^oiyie,of  t)ie.JiIaf)e<)f>ni8n»  bsd  pg^^ifosaed 
titiefoselve^  of  ^  JtaweiTs^  wh^cb.weire.^baado^..  TheTyiiao^i 
8ei^i|9g  theenezajmast^of  their  nunjuurt,  ret]re4  towar4s  ap 
f^en.  pl^ce^cailed  Agenor,  and  ttiere  stood  th^.grottnd;  hx^ 
^e^ander,  marching  up  with  J^s  regineiit.  of  bodyTgoar/ds, 
fciUed.part  of  tbeni,  and  oblig^  the  rest  to  fljr«    At,  the  «f|in^ 
time.  Tyre  beiyg  ti^ea  on  th^t  side  which  lay  towards  the 
tjaKhoiir, .  thelilaiCQdQniaoa'jraii  up  fmd  down  every  part  of  tjt^ 
city,  gpariag  no  p^c^n  who  came  in  their  way^  being  highly 
exasperated  at  the  long  resistance  of  the^  besieged,  and  the 
barbarities  they  bad  exercised  towards  some^  of  their  comrade8» 
who  ktd  beentak^i  in  th«|ir  return  to  Sidon^  and  thrown 
fromtbe  bi^ef^iij^sts,.  after  their  throats  had  f^epn  ci^t,  in  the 
i^i^tof  the  whole  anny«    The  Tyriasp,  thns. reduced  to  the 
last  extremity,  shut  th^oselves  iq>  in  thmr  houses,  to  avoid 
the  sword  of  the  conqueror;  othen  rushed  into  th^  midst  of 
a^  emwSt  to  sell  their  lives  as  d^arl^  as  they  could )  mi 
some  llnew  stones;firom  the  t(^s.  of  the  housefly  to  crush  the 
asjsf^il^s  bdow:  the.old  m^  w^tod  at  their  .doors>  fxp^tii^ 
ey^.bps^tjfcobe  sadifieed,.  .fipom  th#  rage  of  the  soldiery- 
Ipthjui  generalcajcoage,  the.Sid(9niaa.$oldiers:doi^  thatw^l^ 
ijEI  AlWPnder'jS  amogr,.  seined  tou^d  with  pity  £or  the  fate 
of.  the.  Fi^fftched  ijoii^itants :  tb<^  £9^^  pfOf^^on .  to  many  pf 
thi^  .Tyiiaps,.  wh<W  they  considered  a^  cauntiymeii,  -and  cai^ 
ij^  gm^at j:iuiDh«qrs  of  ^em  privately  en  board  Ij^  fhips*    Tbe[ 
i^wbc^^th^W^i^^^bus/fi^augHteT^d  by  the  ^nr^eed.^diesp^. 
ifnip  iQCf^blfv;  ^vm  #€*  ^mV^^  *^  vijctor's/^^flentmcwt 
did  not  subside ;  he  ordere4.r.no  less  jd^stfl  t^o  jtjhoi^ppaid  meut, 
tb»tw«fil)6k.t(ifc^.!ilQ^.,^.  ftf^ip,^  to-be  na^Cid fti^/crossw  along 

»pf|d;  #ml;«^erealljt^,  ajffsH^ef  jn.  different  parts  <^  the  wodd.^ 


*ftd*«I#  riimot^st  Tegionsi  •  .  ^  '     » 

^'  ♦'Whftrt' Al^Xairffeif  irte  carrjriiig  oh  the  mege  of  Tyre,  he 
"feet^ed  ft  secondletftef  fttuk  Dtoitw,  in  wUeh  that  monietrelt 
Meitt^  mote  ^etfsMe^iof  his  (Hmer  than  before :  he  if(r#  gurt 
^hhh  thd*  tifl4^'  df  king, '  and'offered  him  ten  thousand  ^lentsas 
i  ransom  for  his  captive  mother  and  ^wih ;  he  offei^d  him  his 
datrgfafer,  ^atira,  in  marriage,  with  all  the  country  he  had 
conquered,  as^  far  as  the  river  Euphrates;  he  hinted  tohim 
tilke  inconstancy  of  fortune,  and  described  at  large  the  poi^reffs 
he  was  istHl  possessed  of,  to  oppose.    These  terms  were  mi 
considerable,   that,'  when  the  king  debated  upon  them  hi 
eotmcH,  Parmenio,  one  of  his  generals,  could  not  help  ob- 
serving,   that  if  he  were    Alexander,  he  would   agree  to 
such  a  proposal;  to  which  Alexander  nobly  repKed,-***  And 
so  wcruld  I,  were  I  Parmenio.'^    He,  therefore,  treated  iiie 
pi^osals  of  Darius  with  haughty  contempt,  and  reftised  to 
aobept  of  treasures  which  he  abeady  considered  as  his  owo.^ 
•    From  Tyre,  Alexander  marched  to  Jerusalem,  fWly  re- 
scived  to  punish  that  city,  for  having  refused  to  supply  Us 
icrmywith  provisions  during  the  late  siege;  but  the  reseiit- 
ment  of  the  conqueror  was  averted,  by  meeting  a  procession 
«f  tfae^  inhdbitants  of  that  city  on  his  way,  marching  out  to 
tedeive  him,  dressed  in  white,  with  Jaddus,  a  Jewish  hij^- 
priest,  before  them,  with  a  mitre  on  his  head,'  on  tbe  ftont 
ef  which  Ike  name  of   God  was  written.     The  moment 
the  king  perceived  die  high^priest,   he  advanced  towards 
hhn  with  en  air  of  the  most  profound  respect,  bowed  his 
body,  adored  the  august  name  upon  his  front,  and  saluted  him 
who  wore  it  with  rel^ous  veneration.    Then  the  Jews,  steer- 
roiin<iing  Aieicander,  raised  their  voices  to  wish  him  evely 
kind  of  prosperity:  aQ  fte  spectators  were  seiased with hiex- 
pfessible  «ui^se :  Ihey  cduM  scarcely  believe  Aeir  eyes ;  and 
<  did  not  know  how  to  acoount  for  a  sight  so  contrary  to  tUir 
e^ectation,  and  so  vastly  improbable. 

Parmenio,  -vriio  could  not  yet  recover  from  his  astoiidshhient, 
asked  the  king  bowitcametopass^  tibat  he,  who  was  adoredby 
every  one,  adored  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews :  •  **  I  do  tied,"  re- 
{rilied Alexander,  ^'adore  Ae  high-pries^  but  the  Oodi^wfaoseiii- 


ALBXil;lll>«a   ViMTg  4>AlfSALBM.  tN# 

whoUy  fixed  on  the  great  design  of  the  Peimn  war^  as  I  vag  i^ 
Tblvkig  the  methods  hbw  to  ooaqn^  Am>  tfaiiyerynaK,  dr««Bed 
'fai^die  same  robe^^  appeared  to  mefli  a  dMam>  exhorted  vm  t^ 
bamsh  my  femr,  bade  me  cyosa  the  HeUeq^t  boldly,  aoAmfr- 
anred  me»  that  God  woald  manA  at  the  head  of  myaniqr*  and 
give  me  the  victory  ova:  that  of  the  Pergims/'  This  q^eech* 
delivered  with  an  air  of  gincerity,  no  donbt>  had  ita  effect  in 
eBConiBging  the  arrny^  and  estab&hkig  an  qmuon^  that  Akix- 
ttider's  misfliim  was  from  Heaven*  Alexander^  haviqg  em- 
braced  the^  faagh-priest,  was  condncted  by  him  to  the  temple» 
where,  after  he  had  explained  to  Um  many  prophecies  in  dif- 
ferait  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  concerning  his  invasion, 
he  tai^t  bun  to  offer  np  a  sacrifice  in  the  Jewish  maimer. 

Alexander  was^  so  much  pleased  with  his  reception  npoo 
Hois  occasion,  that,  before  he  left  Jerusalem,  he  assembled  the 
Je^s,  iamd  bade  them  ask'  any  favour  they  should  think  pnqper* 
Their  request  was,  to  be  allowed  to  live  according  to  th^ 
ancient  laws  and  maxims ;  to  be  exempted  from  tribute  every 
sbvendi  year,  as  they  were,  by  their  laws,  exempted  from 
labour,  and  could,  consequently,  have  no  harvests:  they  re- 
quested, tiiat  sndb  of  thesr  brethren  as  were  settled  in  Ama 
should  be  indulged  in  the  same  privSeges.  Thus,  be»g  gca-> 
tified  in  dl  their  desires,  great  numbers  of  them  offiered  to 
enlist  theonselves  in  his  army.  Soon  after,  the  Samaritans  de- 
manded thd  same  favours;  but  he  gave  them,  an  evasvve 
answer,  and  promised  to  take  the  matter  into  consideration 
up6n  his  retwrn. 

4  From  thb  city  he  went  on  to  Graza,  where  be  foimd  a  more 
^obstinate  resistance  than  he  had  expected;  but,  at  length, 
taking  the  town  by  storm,  and  having  cut  the  garrison^  ccm^ 
siiiiii^.  of  ten  thousand-men,  to  pieces,  with  bmtal  ferocity^  he 
ord»!^  Bcetis,  the  governor,  to  be  brought  brfore  him ;  and 
kkvingi  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  mtimBdate  him,  commanded^ 
at  last,  that  holes  should  be  bored  'diroi]^  his  heols,  and  thus 
tO'  be  tied  by  c<mb  to  the  back  of  his  chariot,  and  in  this 
manner  to  be  dragged  round  the  waUs  oi  the  city.  This 
he  did  in  imitation. erf*  Achflles,  whom  Homer  describes  as 
liaffiii;g>/dta^[edi  Hector  round  the  waHs-of  Troy  in  the  same 
mataner:  but  it  was  readii^  the  poet  to  very  little  advantage. 


to(Ai]iilcatery§  hdBo  in  tiie  jboit  mmot^  p«rt  of  Jh^i^-dia* 

rttoter* "^ 

iji smnas  idcxmiiier'liad  ended  ihi^f^gd^ ^ Qatm,  be  left 
i^gaiiuKMiiheie^  mid  tivMd  the  wliole  power  of.  hU^aniift  jto^ 
iMrdi:  Egjpt*  Im  mwd  dq^K'  sunmb  be  emred  beftve  .Pein^ 
rimti^  wbidMr  a  ^leat  iMaiid>er/of  iBgyirtMUia  had  asswdded^ 
whb  idl  khaginable  diligQbQe^  to  own  1^  £(Nr  their  aeToveign*. 
beiftg  heartify.  d]«plea8ed  with  .the  P^rainn  -.goviepuDantp  aa 
like^e^  ike-  Perobua^ovemoihi ;  a$  the  one  ^O^troped  the jc 
liberty,  '4ie  oihwiidicaled.theur  idigion^  .  Magcen^,  the  Pes* 
siangos^emor,  who  oomiaaaded  in  Meinphi9>  finding  it  .would 
be  ttf^no  puTpoae-forfainirtoir^sistfiO  triumphant  an  anEij[»..and 
ihM  DoiiuB,  hb  aoveraign;  waa  not  in  a  ccpdition  to  auccoor 
him;'  tfcvew  open  Ihe  gales :  of  the  eity  to  the  oonqneroK,  and 
geC9e  up  eight  hvadred  talents  <aboat  one  hnadrod  and  forty 
flioasand  pounds),,  and  all  the  king's  fnmitiue*  Thus  Alex* 
ander  possessed  himself  of  aU  ^Egjptp  without  meeting  witb 
the  least  oppoiMioB* 

He  now,  therafore^  formed  a  design  of  yisidbBg  the  temple 
of  Jupiter.    This  temple  was  situated  at  a  diatanpe  of  twelve 
days^  jouitiey-frDni  Memphis,  in  th<e  midst  of  the.sapdy  deserts 
of  Lylna; '  Alennder^  having  rehd  iH  Homer^ ,  and  other 
iabuloBfi  auAors  of  antiquity,  that  most  of  the  heroes  were 
repr^euled  aa^ihe-son  of  some  deity^  was  wilUog  himsetf  to 
pass  Cmt  H  hero,  and  knew  timt  he  oould  hlibe  the  piieats  to 
comiilimeiit  him  as  of  celestial  otigia*    Settmg  out, '^eMfon^ 
along  the  river  Memj^bis,  ajfter  having  passed  Canopas,  <qqpo- 
site  the  island  of  I%aros,  he  there  laid  the  fo^daition  of  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  which  in  a  Htde  tim*  beldame  one  qtUbe 
most  flourishing  towns  fisr  commersa  in  the  World*    Jt!ioi|a 
tfi^nce'he  had'  a  jotmiey  of  thne  bundted^md  fiv^fmiles  to 
(he  temple  bf  Jupiter;  the  way  leading  tfaroagfaijafoippstiiUe 
deisert^  and  plains  of  sand.    The  soldieis  weife  pAtieirt  l^nc^tg^ 
ibr'fhe  two  first  days'  march,  b^fime  Ihey  anjrTed  wnUl^tthi! 
d^eadfifid  sofitudes ;  but  as  soon  as  they  found:  themielvei  in 
via  pkdns,  ooviered  wMi  saiMs  of  a  prodigioaaNd^mh,  ttej» 
w^  greatly  toitfied.    Surrounded  as!  witb  aisea,  they  gpned 
ro^uM-tisftitesAeb^rightofauld^eaiDMnd,  tn^  disdov)dr/fi£i^oiiiiblsif 
sontf^filllH;^  Aat  was>ioiiabiled;  batallfnjiiicii!u,l>fi9r>^<^ 
no^-t^'efrocSVe'So'tmieh  asa  sii^.tifee^tnor  the  'letetisi^peaiwnre 
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<^4ttiy  fand  that  had  teen  ouitihitedL  Tfo  iBoanme  iiak  wttm^: 
mity,  the  wat«)p  that  they  hai'fardugfat  in  geat'«Iun»  «p«m) 
oastfeitf,  now  faSed,  and  there  was  not  so  imidl  ak  <a  -sIdi^ 
drpp^  in  all  thai  «aiidy  dtmeifL  They -wwe^Aow^vwv  gOMiy  iit<r 
fiMhed  bf  tbefa6(dd)aflialMiuigof  ashowsr;  wUA 
eneatuag^e  thamia  their  pfogieeB,*  t^l  ik^y  eoiie  ta  the  temple 
of  thaideilyw  .  Nodiing  can  Wmofe&Bdlfiil'fhan  ibe  dateii^ 
lion  the  hii^ciriaos  have  given  os  of  IUe  gloomy  telxeat :  it  is- 
mpMMsented  as  a  gBMtU:  gpotof  feft&e  gfainid»  in  the  midat  of 
vast  ^solitudes  of  rand;  it  is  ooveved  with  tfae^tkiGkeBt  trew> 
wlaeh  eoLcfaide  the  lays  of  the  ran,  and  wataied  with  several 
sjpmigs»  whioh  ptesarve  it  in  petpetoal  verdure^  Neartha 
jpove  where  ti»a  temple  stood  was  the  fountain  of  the  :s«ii, 
which  at  dayAaesk  was  hd:ewann,  at  noon  cold ;  Aen  towards 
evening  k  insensibly  gvew  warm^^  and  was  boiling  hot.  at 
midnii^  The  god  wonUpped  in  this  place  had  his  atatne 
nisde  i^  ^emendds,  and  oilier  pvecions  stones,  andfinm  the. 
head  to  the  navel  resembled  a  ram.  No  sooner  had  Alex- 
ander appeared  'before  the;  dtar,  Ihaa  die  high-priest,  who  was 
no  stnsng^  to  Alexandeif  s  wnhes,  deolasedhim  to  be  tba  son 
(^Jvpiter.  Tho' conqueror,  qnite  intoxiGated^wMi  adulation, 
asited,  '^  Whether  he  shfonld'  have  success  in  tas  expedition?'* 
tlse  priest:  answered,  ''That  he'Sboald  b»  nKMnoah  of  thn 
wcrid:/^  the  conqneror  inqdhred,  '^If  hiafather^s  mnsdaran 
):paiu8lied  ?"  the  priest  r^^ed,  '^  Thhthis  fsAer  JapitBr' 
iilMiMirtdt  but 'that  th»^nardBKe»/oC''i^  hndhaan^all 
estbpated.'' 

.f'Adsnaider,.»having  ended  Ua  sacrifiae,iand  lewarded.  Uia 
pnests,  who  had  leenso'Uberd  oE(thdir4itles^J(mn  ttattim<» 
aapposed  Jdaiaaif ,  or  woidd  have  it  siipposed, .  that  ho  jm^  die 
son  of-  Jupiter*  •  Upen-hts  retam'  tnadfthtt  ietnple,  and  dnringi 
Us'Stayin  -Egypt^  he  sacied  the  government  of  Aat  oovntiy 
npian  the  most  solid  foondatian :  he  divided  it  ihtor.  distiii^ 
oM^aaehrf(rf'^wln6b  he/iqipaibted  a  liaateaiint,)  who  Mceired 
oadists'  iiom 'hinawtf  alone.  And  tiras  having  aatded  affiuues 
ftmie,  he  setoat^  in  ^  be^iiiing  of  H^^iing,  to  aufrcltagMttst 
Ilssina,  who  was'tnow~iMfpasii^1to  appose  him.  ;<He.  made 
assda  sfesy  at  Tysoj^  tooiettleftha  vaxioaaaJ^Mia  of  &a  conntiiqa 
hi^Md  leftcbisUiidviBBd  thaa*  advanoadAo^anhataew  tDonqnests» 
OnUaimaash^Statiib,  ttewifttlot/IMrias,  diad  in duld-)tied^: 
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mA  im  jottoiqAtwiih  afiiiunl  oetemmtif,  doe  to  boh^oKtlMh 
dkaiaotinr  ftnd'sMnm.  Tfae^navB  of  tfattt  mefamdidjr  evaalu 
iMrbrottgbl  to  Danii»lqr  XUew,  one  of  Stetim'g  ewndM^ 
iHu)  kad, efieoted  his  ems9spe  from  the  Mgoodoman  etmpi 
WkeaUm  Hag  leeoUeQtad  tbe  mfArnting  diMai%'ili&e»* 
gagnig  mattMrs,  and  gentle  virlaea  q£  his  aafiMrtanato^quaeiid 
a«d  above  aU»  iAm  he  eoandered  that  die  had  died  la  Ciip^ 
tmljr,  irkfa  hardly  a  friend  to  soothe  her  miseries  or  tordose 
berdymg  eyes,  and  Ihat  she  mast  beintened  wilhont  those 
benoors  whidb  ought  to  graee  Ae  fimeral;  cites  of  tibe  esnsoiA 
df  the  Penian  moQsrch,  hiamind  was  oTerwhdmed  with  the 
deepest  8<Hrrow.  Hehadbegim  togive  aioose  to  his  fbeiiDgSif 
^dien  Thrcas  said,  "  Lament  not  for  these  thiii^i  O  kingj  tm 
ne^lier  did  Statira»  wUleshe  yet  Uved*  nor  do  any  of  4he  ro^ 
tmafy  who  are  yet  captives,  ^cperienee  any  dinunntiioti  ef 
tteir  foffmer  splendour,  or  any  species  of  soffering^  exc^t  dial 
thy)  eemtoiance  shiaeth  not  upon  them  ;  with  whieh»  hommuk 
tte.gceat  Ovomasdes  will,  again  Uess  thenk*  Far  from  bcjng 
deprvred  of  her  due  obsequies,  Statira  was  buried  with  p^OK/i^ 
andhenoured  wiAi  the  tears  oi  her  enemies;  fbr,  terribleias 
Aksuinder ;  is  in.  battle»  he  knows  how  to  exerone  .humfoiigr 
foaiarda'the  vanquished."  ^  The  eunoeh's words  fiUbd  themmd 
of  .Danns  with  the  most  paiafid  apprehensbns*  TaieiBg  him 
aside,  he  demanded  of  theemmch,  in  a  familiar  and  fritodljt 
tone  of  veiee,:  *^  loi  tell  him,  as  he  revered  the  light  of  Mithi% 
and  the  rig^t  hand  of  his  kii^,  whether  the  deatht  of  Statiia 
was  not  the  least  mi(rfiMrtnne  he  had  to  lament ;  and  wheAer 
thedasgraee  of  Us  family  and  empire  would  net  have  been  Ifts, 
bad  she  fiiUeninto  the  hand  of  a  moiie  barbarous  foe?'  Ste 
whlit,*'  added  he, .  'Vbut  the  tenderest  of  all  comieotions,'>conUl 
indiioe  a  youtl^d  and  tnomphant  prinoeso  to  honour  Hie  mb. 
of  his  greatest  enemy !"  Tiicus,  falling  upon  the  ground,  be* 
seedied  tbe  king  set  to  ^itertain  a  notkm,  equally  unworthy 
of  himaelft  aad^injuriosMi  to  the  dwraoterof  Slalira  and  Ak»* 
under.  Statixa's  own  virtue,  be  said,  was  to  faer^a.  wattruf 
defence.  But  Darins  bad  another  sonose  of  consolation,  -and 
tibat^wasi  tbamagnrmiMity  of  Alexander;  wUdi^  he  protoated) 
appeared  more  eonspicuous  in  eenquering  bis  passiQueitiban 
in  oMquentg  Ua  eaeaucs.  Darins»  touAed:  wifc  tgt alhfcadi 
a?»d  jojTiiis  said ^' have bftfi^i  bis  eyes  to  HeareDvand  taihaan 
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ileor«ie  iher firte  df  niitiotis,  gcant  that  li  nd^  be  cnabUd*  4^ 
ieai^citthe  Permtr  state  rkt  ttd'flourisluny  as  I  fotaid  it^'tiM 
I'ttsr^htfre  it  in  my  poiv<er  to  make  Alexandar'a  propw  tetura 
Ibr  fab  ^evBtoAty  to  &e  dMvestpIedges  of  nqr  a&etioii.  <  )B«A 
IftAendBTlKtioticdFthis  empiie  is  near  at  an  end,  andtte  grea^- 
neiNi'of  9ema  about  to  be  foigottenv  may  none  but  AlexaBdir 
be^p^rnritted  to  at  on  the  throne  of  Cyrus.''  Such  TOntimenti 
in  a  despotic'  prince  most  gfre  a  very  fiivonrabie  idea  'of  the 
Iberaiity  of  his  mind.  Alexander  continued  hift  j'oumey  t»* 
imrdB'the  Tigm,  where  he  at  last  expected  to  comer  up' with 
Ae  eoeioy,  and  to  strike  one  blow,  which  shoirid  decide  th& 
filBe  of  nations; 

Darinsi  had  ahready  made  oTertures  of  peatee  to  him  twfee'; 

'  hiti  findings  at  last,  that  there  were  no  hopes  of  thi^r  43oiicki  jiing 

-irn^,  mdess  he  reeigned  the  whole  empire  i»  Mm,  pr^ai«£t 

hhm^ag^  for  battle.     For  diis  purpose,  he  assenMed  ib 

Babyloft  an  aarmy  balfras  numerous  again  as  tiiat  at  Tssus,  atib 

inarched  it  towards  Nineveh.     His  forces  covered  ait  thb 

ipbthw^of  Hesopotemia*   Advice  bdng  broi^fbt,  that  the  <$nemy 

'Wbs'nolifaroflP,  he  caused  fiatropates,  oolottel  of 'the  <iir^ahi^, 

(io/ailhttice  at'tfae  head  of  a  thousftod  chosen  horse ;  and'^e- 

'mee  gw9e  iix  ihoiraaiid  to  Mazseus,  'governor  of  the  province ; 

all/of  r«di0»  were  to  prevent  Alexander  fipom  ctosriiq^  tiie  river, 

anirti^llaEy  waste  'the  ooimtry  ithrough  whieh  that  monarch  wils 

'to| pass. «' Bat  he  axri\nedtoor  late.      '^ 

^*)9he  .Tigris  is  the  most  rapid  river  in  Ae  east';  imd  it  wias 

wsfdifseme  diffieutty  that  Alexander's  soldiers  were'  able' to 

■tem^&e  cunr^it,  clmrya^  their  aorms  over  thedr  headst'^^'t*he 

ling^  watted  OB  foot  among  Hie  iiofantry,  and  pointed  dut  iddi 

Usiiaiid  the  passage  to  his  sddiers';  he  e^khand^  th^Bifti 

.laiih  aitnNk'Voise,  **  to  save  nothing  but  thefar  arms,  and  to 

.  'Mrtiildp  baggage,  thai-  retardled  them  kt  A»  water,  fioat  mwf 

'  i«9lh*th6  stream;^'    At  length  tfiey  were  drawn  up  m  bat^e 

'•«viJtty:on^  the  opposite  shore,  and  encamped  two  days  near  the 

>liv«r,«tfH>prBpared  fer  action.    An  eclipse  of  the  moonjwfaSi^ 

ilqjpeded  aboat^diai  time, gave' Alexandei^s  soUievi  great  M- 

/^ttAaesr;  biilihe^broc^t  forward  seme  Egyptian  sdoihslrfAA, 

'iibokii«iiired>tiie  aamy^  tkatitAie  niooti  portended  catatidfieii, 

htof  thft^  €hre^ks^:fasitP'tfae)I*toBriBnB.  {i  By^dttNurtiflbdt'  fte 
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lidpeB  -and  ^liie  cmuragexxf  Ike  sddfafrs,  hA^  ff^vf ved  oice  nffive, 
Hie^Ung fodifaenLon 'to  meet'ftQ. enco^y, and  begctii:His  loaivfti 
lit  miA^Sgfal^  Os  bh  Tigfat  lidBd  %:  ttie  Tigtis,  ind'  on  )A 
left  the  ChordyleanmouAtaiiis.  -At  break  of  ddy,  no^nrs  wais 
lurdugbt  tibftt  Dariua  wa»  Wt  twanty  ndba  froia  die  pkd^  ia 
-ygMxh  Ikisy  theniv<e9a. '  All  tldsg8'now/fheiiafcfe;ttKrteteai€4 
'an  apprbtidung  batde ;  w]ien  Dantis»  who  falbd  ^yhfesdy  twioe 
i«iied  for  pe&ce,  sent  neinr  conditidas,  still  mora  Myanti^oiii 
'than  the  former.  But  Alexander  refused  his  ofiGsrs ;  ]^oa^ 
^replyiogr  >^  That  die  "world  womlA  ndt  adfaaat  of  tWo  sttjas,  nldr 
:df  two  a^^reigns/'  Thus,  alllEiegi^cu^ta  ben^jf'  aHan^^od, 
'bcHlistdeaprep9i7ed!fS»r  battle/  equally.  imt»t^  ^d-  ^111% 
ambitioas*  Darius  pitched  his  camp  near  adriHage'  cded 
efltagamela,  aad  the  ^iv^  Ba9ula>Jai  a  plain*,  at  fe'^oaidetltUe 
•HiiMatioe  froia  Arbela»  :  B.e  bad  b^cEfe  le^^Hed  tfa^e^^%UMi 
•he  pitched  uiioa:  (09^  the  fieMof  baltte;  jsi  eiiht  iS^i  l^  -ektaifiis 
r^nd^a^YV^.  might  hare  foil  Ino9«i!i'to  mbwr  knowing,  <6iaH^ 
'fig^tiagititfae.straiits^of  Cifimbad  kttft'Un^tiw^batdefeli^t 

A    AlaxiteHteit;  ,i^H»a.h^qiriii9i<hit7M^ 
,tii0  fili»ehi$  lh[^.i«to,,;t(D^in^'ti^te^     aifd/ioniotittdbd^Us 
jegfj^pT^with  treoiflies^«A  (uiHiBfidoiea ;  .fc^Jbd  wteJdbteiaaiMkA) 
:feairi&alI;hii^4)dggagi^,vai^,dte)anMea($  btMiamlinrit, «aiaa|nMi(nh 
,4ii^i*eitiMiuies^  ftgauisd  th^esiMi^^.^mihnp  tt&er'eqvqfcigMHwi 

tiie  evening,  in  order  to  fight 'BaviasljEi^Say-Meftm  whQf«fNm 

Hm  ttdld«e,  ;bad*  dxawn  up  liis  ^kmj  iaror^  of  bMdK  'mAIbx- 

andisf'  sjso  mardii^d'  ia  battib/ajerif.;;^  fet<  hMh^  anmoa  iMive 

within  two-  ^iT'threj*  le»igmfk<d,  e^Aifrther.:?  ^henitfhartdfis 

r^jpfheiSL  at  the  moiwtaiiis^  "infhsr^.he.tiaiM 

antiy,' he  baited;  attd:IiaiiQ^,assci[ibted?hisrganeiiftoflfai6hii^ 

,w6ill  ]M[aeedpalai($  mJffm^gnmsy  he  -debalieft'  /viliaAer HAay 

ahould  ^gag0:imiiiiidA*tely(liof><^|ii^t^         ^aa^^^tiiiittt^ii^^. 

The  letter  opbxioif beiog^fol^ifej(;^6iMit  ^icaa  jndgdt'pfi^ 

ft^  theia  to'Tieiv  ther  fields  of  battel  jshdnftermfwiemaivwiMh 

rNl^/emm;.  wAs^dBawin  >ap(  the.iaitap  eilcfewipodtdiifiiw^^^Qiie 

-<Hrdar;iii  )i^^)itgliahihed)t'duni^,iriAcKdi!^J^^ 

;Mt»li*arOP««|A4i0>f  1^^  wttBbiliie  JMMfe  iHtoitdYbi^/foi^t. 
>ii!  BeteirifiBtidtieder  he^MiamHedfttfllgiinMi^QAD^taiMMid 
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gpeech^  l^ecaiMe  llieir  courage  and  gMBt  aotions  wimialoM 
sufficient  to  excite  tb<dm  to  glory ;  and  fae  dedfed  tbem  onljr 
to  represent  to  &e  soldiers,  that  tbey  were  not  to  flgiit  en  41ub 
^^Msasion  for  Phomicaa  or  Egypt,  but  t&t  aU  Asia,  wMcbiv^^d 
he  possessed  by  \Attk  who  slumld  cMiqiie»;  -  and  that,  afte^ 
bavmg  gone  Ihrough  so  many  provinces^  and;  1^  beUad^them 
so  great  a  number  of  rivers  and  mountains,  they  could  4MGnne 
their  retreat  no  otherwise  thaa  by  guining  a 'complete  ^dctoiy. 
Aft^  this  speech,  he  ordered  them  to  take  ticnue  repeseJ 

It  is  said,  Farmenio  advbed  him  toattsiok  tlie-endmy;iii  db 
mg^t-time,  allej^,  that  they  mij^t  easily  be  defied,  if 
'Men  upon  by  surprise,  Mdin  tiie^dai^fevbat  thekiaf  olsweMd 
so  loud,  that -nil  present  might  hearidmi  that  it  did  pot>becoaBlB 
Alexander  to  st^l  a  victory,  and  therefore  he  w«»  iDosohied 
to  fight  and  conqu^  m  broad  day4^ht.  lUs  was  a  hangfaty, 
liut^  at  the  same  time,  a  prudent  •a&sw^;^  for  it  wps  hmniiig 
'great  haaard  te  fisdl  upon  so  numen)u«  ao  army  in  the  nigUt- 
time,  and  in  an  unknown  country,  Daiius,  featnbg  he-diould 
'he  attacked  unawares,  because  he  had  nbtintrenehed  fainKelf, 
t^bliged  his  soldiers  to  continue  the  whole  n^t  under  .anUt, 
whieli  pronred  of  the  h%hest  prqii£ce  to  faiminthe  engage- 
ment ;  for  it  occasioned  his  men  to  go  into  actien  fs|tigiMd, 
and  worn  out  with  watching.  I&  the  mean  time»  Alexanilf  r 
went  to  bed,  to  repose  hknself  the  remaimng  piiHv4>f  the 
mght.  As  he  revolved  in  his  mind,  not  without  some  ^ewetioa, 
the  consequence  of  the  battle  wfaidi  was  upon* -thie  point  ef 
being  fought,  he  could  not  sleep  immediately.  But'fais-body 
being  oppresited  ill'a'mmim^  by'the-atiiaety 'of 'hi^  fliind^  I^ 
sl^'SOiuidly  the  whole  night,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom; 
so  that  when  his  generab^were  assembled  at  day-bridak  befoae 
his  tent,  to  reoeivei'his  oipders,  they  were  greatly  sai 
find  he  was  ndtalrake;  upon  which  Aey  themselviair 
manded  the  soldiers  to  take  some  •  refirebhment  Vlarmeiao 
ivKv^  at  last  awaked  him,  and  seeming  surprised  to  find  4iim 
ill  so  dtim  aM  sweet  a  sleep,  just  as  he  was^gc^gf-te^^htria 
liattl^  lA  wbichf  1^  whole  Untune  lny  at  ^take  i  ^  How-eMld 
k'be  JNxteible,''  said  Alexander,  '^/for^e  nbtti^'be  eahn;  «Me 
iW  iMiiemy  is  coming  ib  deHVer  laSmMV  int6^  ntjf  ^hmddV* 
ITpon  aUi  b»  hilki^diiriMf 'tedi  19  his  «^ 


l»  behwe  gaOantlgr,  and,  if  poMibte»  .to  m»pa^  ikm  .fame^t 

fime,  and  the  gtey  ttiey  had  bithertO'aeipured* 

,   Tbeitei  wara  gieat  ^ff^reace  bneitwaeti  the  4¥t^«  froi^di 

respect  to  numberSy  bat  much  moTe  wUh/negpffd  ti^  poop^^ 

thAt  df'Jiaiim  coasis^d  atleasl  of  «ix  haa^rod  thou9aad  foot^ 

aad^foB^  <luii»aad>  hone ;  aad^tha  ^ith^  i>f  90  mm.  than  i^ 

AoQsaiidT. foot,  and  seven  or  eight  titoasand  hoi^e ;  bat  iiu^ 

.tatter  was  fdl  fire  end  fUttpnglk;  wheKeaa»  oa  the  side  of  th^ 

Per^auB,  it  was  a  prodigioits.asieniblage^^f  niepi  not  of  ^ 

•dfeis;  aa  :«mpty  pbaatom^  rathi^  thaa  a  real  annf>.    Both 

sides  nr^te  disposed  ia  T0ry  aear  the  fgine  ajtraj.    The  Sofsm 

were-draim  ap  IB  two  iiaes*  tbB'fiai:ahryoi^,the.tvo,.i;e]pgi^  aoi 

Ihe  iafimtiy  ia  the  ittiddle;  th^  one  m^  tbeiptbir  b/e»iw  wd^ 

UMi'pantiealar  cindactt  .of  the  chiefs  of.  each^  <9f  the  (Pf^ecea^ 

nations  that  composed  them,  and  comunanded  in  geciend  tg. 

the  prineifml  crairn  offieeDS*    The.  fri^nt  ^{.  th^  baj^tie  :(iiader 

Daiias)  was  coveoned  with  two  huadped  ohajciots,  armed  with 

ii6y>thes/»dl  with  fifteen  elephanyts^  ,tbat  j^og  taking  his  pf^lt 

itt  Ike  cmtiB  of 'thefirst  liae*    Besides  the  guards^  whic^  ^^ 

.dko  flower  of  his  foroes^/  h0  sdso  fa^d  forti|lpd  hims^  with  t}^ 

GteeiBn  uifantry^  wbofloi  h&  had  drawn  .pp  ^eaf  hils  .person/  hsf 

liefnng  ^this  body  only  oapable  of  opposi/og  thet  Macedoniflii 

phalanl*    Aa  Us  anay  ^eftd  pvet  a  m^oh.  gf^er  «pao%,ii^ 

igrotadthan  that  of'theeneaiy,  be  intended,  to  surroundy^a^ 

4o  dbarge  them  at  one  apd  the  san^e  time  both  in  frontal^ 

flankVwhi6h,  from  Alexander's  disposition^  he  soon  after  foa^ 

4mpo^ible*  ,,     .       ..  •  .    ' 

'    Dariws  beii^  afinddlest.  the  Ma^edQiaanp  should  draijr  lani 

fipom  the  spot  of  ground  fae.had  levelledi  and  can^y  hin|i,into 

ano Aer  that  was  rough  and  uneven,  .conmianded  tli^  fH^^ 

« to- hisjkftwingy^wfaieh. spread  mueh  fiorther;  than..th|^.of  ^ 

«»en^7s  rights  to  ]Aiait;h  directly  forward*  9sA  wjiea^aft^t 

tfipon  the  Macedonians' in  Sank,  to  pcevent  th^^  Scom^ex^n^r 

'4ng;  their  troops  farther.    Upon  wMch»  AJexander '  dispatqbi|d 

«g<^t  them  the  body  of  horse  in  his  servji^,  cfimff>BivV4  Jff 

'Meaidas ;  but  as  diese  were  not  able  to  ^lake  Ip^eiad  <ag^it|^  t}ie 

«aamy,  because  of  their  prodigious  muaberSi  lie-jre^ipforc^ 

them  with  the  PsBomans,  wh^m  Ai?etas  .oomiyapdedy  an^  ij^jjh 

<fcoi£99aiga''Ca¥afay. '  Besidas  the  advontnfo  of jnvwb^riw,tl^ 
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wIveB  anddiilir  hofses  mnch  io««e,  eaid  by  whicli.Aleacaiider^j 
ekv9kj  was  prodtgionsly  annoyed*  Howe?^r>  tha  Maoe^ 
immui  marcfted  to  the  charge  with  gfeat  brnffetj^  and  jMt  last 
|Ntt  the  eafemy  to  flight. 

:  Upon  Hob,  the  Persians  opposed  the  chaiiotii  canned  'with 
4eyliffi8  agamst  the  Mikeedonian  phalimx»  in  ovdevto  bteak  it» 
hnt  witihi  little  snecess.  The  noise  which  the  soldieiB,  who 
Were  li^%  Brmedy  made  by  striking  their  swords  against  their 
bnoklenr,  and  the  arrairs  which  flew  on  oil  sides^  frighted  th# 
horses,  and  made  a  great  numher  of  them  turn  back  against  their 
«#n'<aroops.  Oth^s,  bying  hold  of  the  horses'  biidles,  polled 
#ie^  niAts  down»  tod  eut  th^m  to  pieces*  Part  of  the  charioti 
ikpove  b^ween  flie  battalions^  which  opened'  to  snake  way  for 
4kem,  as  they  had  been  ordered  to  do»  by  which  meaw^  tfaegr 
did  htHe  or  no  exeeution*  ^     •     i  .;i 

JSiexande^,  seeing  Darius  set  his  wiiole  annyin  motioii^  iva 
-order  to  charge  him»  ^nployed  a  stmtagem  tp  encourage  Jus 
-sbldiers.  When  the  battle  was -at  <he  hottest,  and  tfaa  Mt^p^ 
Fenians  ware  in  the  greatest  dangisr,  A^ristand^r,  the  soothr 
aayer,  clothed  in  his  white  robes*  holding  O'bianoh  of  liuqpelii^ 
3ns  hand,  'ddrances  wm(mg  Ae  «otnbata»tS|  asi  he  had  been  in- 
structed by  the  king ;  and  crying,  that  he  saw  a^  eagle  hoveir 
ing  over  idex«idef  s  head  (a  sure  omen  of  Ti^orj^X  hef showed 
wxfli  m  finder  the  pretended  bird  to  the  soldiers^  who,  raying 
tipoQ  tfab<  sincerity  of  the  soothsayeryi  fancied  they  also  saw.  if^ 
imA  tfaeren^n  renewed  Ihe  attack  wi&'>gi»ater  cheerf]ilnesp 
mid  ardour  than  ever.  Alexander  now  preyed  to  the  plaoe.^i 
which'  Darius  was  stationed,  and  the  presepce  of  tb^  ;two 
opposing- kii^ inspired  bolli -sides  with;  vigour.  Darius,  w^p 
immnted  to  a  chariot,  and  Alexander  'On.hoisebadk|  buMih-SW 
rounded  with'their  bravest  ciffie^s  and  soldiers,  whose, oqif 
^de^ours  weM>to  sdte  the  lives  of  their  inespeotive  posM#||» 
ai'the  faanard  of  their'  own.  The  'battle  was  4»bstiwiate  and 
Mdl>^»  Alexander  hai&ng -wounded  Darins'fr«rqttengr  wi%  # 
javelin,  the  Persians,  as  well  as  Macedonians,  imagined' AlM^ 
1^  kin^  wte  killed  i  upon  wkich,  the  former  breol^ng  adbiid 

into  the  jnost  dismid  sounds> .  the  whoW  army,  wasi  seized  .wa4^ 

^e  greatest^  ^ee^isterbatimi.'    line  relations  of'  Dari|is,  r^i^ 

've«ii'tal«lfti4eft  band*  iedaway  with  die  gWBdi»  9a^m  #tftA« 
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doned  fte  dftrtot ;  bul  ikose  iriM^  were  at  hb  right  took.  ln|i 
into  the  centre  of  ttieir  body.  HustofiaBs  rela^,  that  iJm 
prmee»  hating  drawn  his  eimeter,  reflected,  whether  he  o«|^ 
not  to  lay  Tiolent  hands  upon  fainMelf^  rather  Aan  %  in  ata 
ignominioas  manner.  But  perceiving  from  his  cjiariat  that  Uf 
iM^diers  stiH  fought^  he  was  asfaiitied  to  fersake  them ;  and^  as 
divided  between  hope  and  despair,  the  Persiana  setired  n- 
sensibly,  and  iManed  their  ttaks,  wh^i  k  eonld  no  longer  fae 
called  a  battle,  but  a  slaughter.  Thm  Darius,  tomiDg  about 
his  chariot,  fled  with  the  rest,  and  the  conqueror,  was  now 
Wholly  employed  in  pnrsuii^  hkn.  But,  in  Ae  moan  thne, 
Ending  that  die  left  wing  of  his  aimy,  wMdi  was  eommanded 
by  Parmenio,  was  in  great  dang^,  Alexander  was  obliged  to 
desist*  from  pursuing  Darius,  whom  fee  had  afanost  orartaken, 
and  wheeled  round  to  attack  the  Persian  horse,  thpily  after.  ploA- 
derin^  the  camp,  were  retiring  in  good  order;  them  he  ^ut 
in  j^eces ;  and  the  scale  of  ImtHe  taming  hi  fiivour  of  the 
Bf  acedomans,  a  total  rout  of  the  Persians  ensned*  Hie  pm^ 
suit  was  warm,  and  the  slaughter  arnasmg*  Alexander  rode 
us  far  as  Arbela  after  Darius,  hoping  every  moment  to  ocpoe 
<«ip  with  that  monarcJi:  he  had  just  passed  through,  when 
Alexander  arrived ;  but  he  left  his  traasmre,  wi&  his  boir  ud 
shield^  as  a  prey  to  the  enemy. 

Such  was  the  success  of  this  fanMUs  faaltf  e,  irineh  gim» 
empire  to  the  conqueror.  According  to  Andan^  the  Peniana 
lost  three  hundred  tiioasand  men,  besides  these  who  wicpee 
taken  prisoners ;  whicli  dt  least  is  a  proof  that  the  loss  was 
Tory  great  on  their  side.  That  of  Alexander's  was  vevy  im- 
considerable ;  he  not  losings  according  to  the  last,  raentfained 
tftuthor,  above  twelve  hundred  men,  most  of  whm^  woie  hiq^ow 
'This  engagement  was  fought  in  ike  monA  <tf  October,  dkent. 
(he  same  thne  that,  two  yean  before,  the  haittle  of  Issas  was 
•ftraght*  As  Qangamela,  in  Assyria,  the  iqpot  where  the  tore 
armies  «^aged,  was  a  smd9  plaoei,of  very  liide  noto»  this  was 
eaSed  the  battle  of  Aribda,  &at  city  bein^  nearest  to  the  field 
of  ablion. 

Darius,  after  tUs  dreadftd  defeirt,  rode  towards  the  river 
'I^cus,  wi<h  a  very  few  ^^tondants.  He  was  advised  to  break 
down  the  bridges,  to  secmre  Us  retreat ;  but  hie  reftised,  Sfiypig* 
**'  He  would  net  saire  his  Ufe  at  Ihe  expense  of  thonsandp  ff 
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Ids  subjects.  Aft^  ridk^  a  great  Bnmber  0tndim  AiD  speed, 
-he  arrived  atmidni^t  at  Arbela;  from  thence  be  fled  towards 
'Bf e(Ua»  orer  the  Annenian  moimtauis,  followed  by  his  »trapa^ 
and  a  few  of  his  gnards,  expecting  the  worst,  deq>airiiig  of 
fcrtnne,  a  wretched  survivor  of  his  cotintry's  ruin* 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  approached  near  Babjlon ; 
and  Mazafitts,  the  governor,  who  had  retired  thither  after  the 
liattle   of  Arbda,  surrendered  it  to  him  without  striking  a 
blow.    Alexander,  therefore,  entered  the  city  at  (he  head  of 
i^  whole  army,  as  if  he  had  been  marching  to  a  battle.    The 
walls  of  Babylon  were  Uned  with  people,  notwithstanding 
.Ihe  greatest  part  of  the  citizens  were  gone  out  before,  from 
,the  impalieDt  desire  they  had  to  see  their  new  sovereign, 
whose  renown  had  far  outstripped  his  march*     B^ophanes, 
ifgoremor  of  <he  fortress,  and  guardian  <rf'  the  treasure,  vx^ 
wffling  to  discover  less  Beal  than  Mazceui^,  strewed  the  streets 
^with  flowers,  and  raised  on  both  sides  of  the  way  siKer  altars, 
lAith  smoked  not  only  with  trankincense,  but  the  most  fragrant 
perfumes  of  every  kind*    Last  of  all  came  the  presents  wUch 
•were  to  be  made  to  the  kmg,  viz,  herds  of  cat^,  and  a  great 
nlunher  iof  horses ;  as  also  lions  find  panthers,  which  wefe 
odrried  in  cages.    After  these  the  Hagi  walked,  singing  hymns 
nfler  the  maBner  of  their  country ;  then  the  Chaldeans,  ao- 
4>tiknpanied  by  the  Babylonish  sooothsayers  and  musicians. 
Hhe  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  Babylotricsh  cavalry ;  of  which 
both  men  and  horses  were  so  sumptuous,  tbut  imagioation  can 
aearcdy  reach  dieir  magnificence.   The  king  caused  the  people 
to  wa&  after  &e  infimtry ;  and  Umself,  surroimded  with  his 
guBttls,  and  seated  on  a  chariot,  entered  the  city,  and  from 
titence  rode  to  the  palace,  as  in  a  kkd  of  triumph,    Hie  next 
4ay  he  took  a  view  of  all  Darius's  money  imd  moveables,  which 
jisinunted  to  inorediUB  sums,  and  which  he  distributed  with 
generosity  among  his  soldiers.    He  gate  the  government  of 
llh/t  |iro^riwe  to  Mazasus ;  cmd  the  command  of  the  forces  he 
Mt  there  tn  ApoUodmrns^  of  Amphipolis. 

From  Babylon,  Alexander  marched  to  the  province  of 
Ojnraeeni,  alWwards  t6  Susa,  wheine  he  arrived  after  a  march 
«f  ilrenty  days,  and  found  treasures  to  an  infinite  amount 
7%Bse  ibo  he  applied  to  the  purposes  of  rewarding  merit  and 
iiRUong  Ul  tKoqMk    In  thiA  city  he  left  the  moth^ 
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•and  cUldren  of  'Darhis ;  and  from  tttedce  he  went  forward' i9 
he  came  to  a  river  called  Pasiiigris.  Having  crossed  it,  wift 
nine  thousand  foot,  and  three  thousand  horse,  consisting'  of 
'  Agrians,  as  well  as  of  Grecian  mercenaries,  wad  a  reinfwce- 
ment  of  three  thoctsand  Thracians,  he  entered  the  coioitryof 
TJxii.  This  region  lies  near  Snsa,  and  extends  to  the  irontiers 
of  Persia,  a  narrow  pass  only  lying  between  it  and  St&iani. 
Madathes  commanded  this  province.  He  was  hot  a  tinv^- 
server,  nor  a  follower  of  fortnne ;  but,'  faithftd  to  his  sove- 
reign, he  resolved  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  (br 
this  purpose  had  withdrawn  into  his  own  city,  which  stood  ja 
the  midst  of  craggy  rocks,  and  was  surrounded  with  precipicei. 
•Having  been  forced  from  thence,  he  retired  into  the  citadA, 
whence  the  besieged  sent  thirty  deputies  to  Alexander,  to  me 
for  quarter,  which  they  obtained  at  last  by  the  interposition  6f 
Sysigambis.  The  king  not  only  pardoned 'Madathes,  who  wia 
a  near  relation  of  that  princess,  but  likewise  set  all  the  (cap- 
tives, and  those  who  had  surrendered  themselves,  atlibei-ty; 
permitted  them  to  enjoy  their  several  rights  and  privileges; 
would  not  suffer  the  city  to  be  plundered ;  but  let  them  plough 
'flieir  lands  without  paying  any  tribute.  From  thence  he 
passed  on  to  the  pass  of  Susa,  defended  by  mountains  Attdsi 
inaccessible,  and  by  Ariobarzanes,  with  a  body  of  five  thbusriid 
men ;  he  there  stopped  for  a  while ;  but,  being  led  by  a  dif- 
ferent route  among  the  mountains,  he  came  over  the  pas8,td&d 
so  cut  the  army  that  defended  it  in  pieces.  ^ 

Alexander,  firom  an  effect  of  the  good  fortune  vehich  eon» 
stantly  attended  him  in  all  his 'undertakings,  having  extric^tM 
himself  happily  out  of  the  danger  to  which  he  was  so'IiMldy 
exposed,  marched  immediately  towards  Persia.  B6ing'on  iike 
road,  he  received'  letters  from  Tiridaites,  governor  of  Pdfs^ 
polis,  which  informed  him,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  rify, 
^pon  the  report  of  his  advancing  towards  him,  were  deftiSr- 
mined  to  plunder  Darius's  treasures,  with  whic^h  he  watf  ^ 
trusted ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  mdke 
all  the  haste  imaginable  to  seize  them  himself;  that  he  had 
only  the  Araxes  to  cross,  &fter  which  the  road  was  smooth  sD&d 
easy.  Alexander,  upon  this  news,  leaving  Us  infantry  bdtind^ 
marched  the  whole  night  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  who  yKr&e 
very  much  harassed  by  the  length  and  swiftness  of  his  ttmtSb, 
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Wd,fwi0d  «tiie  Araxe^  on  «  htidg€»  which,  by  Ua  ocder^  bad 
to^n  ibuflt. some  days  before. 

But  9S.  lie  drew  near  the  city*  he  perceived  a  large  body  pf 
mm*  who  e];bibited  a  memorable  iastanfie  of  the  gfeatost 
.  VDABiy*  lliQfie  were  about  four  thousand  Greeks^  Teiy  fa» 
.^aneed  ifi  yeara,  who,  faavkig  been  made  prisaiien  of  wsof) 
bad  suffered  all  the  tomentac  which  the  Persian  tyranny  eocdd 
teflict  The  faaads  of  some  had  been  cut  off,  the  feet  of  others,  i 
and  others,  again,  had  lost  their  noses  and  ears.  They  aph 
peaked. liie  solnany  shadows,  rather  than  like. men;  speech 
beipg  abnost  the  only  thing  by  which  they  were  known  to  h^ 
wack.  Al^^aadar  could  not  refrain  from  tears  ai  this  sight  ( 
and  as  they  irresistibly  besoi^ht  him  to  commiserate  their 
oonditiony  he  bade  them,  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  not  to 
despond;  and  assured  them  that  they  should  again  see  th^ir 
wives  and  country.  Th^  chose,  however,  to  remain  iii  a 
fdaoe  'Where  misfortune  npw  became  habitual ;  wherefore  he 
i;ewa!rded.  them  *libera%  jfor  their  sufferings,  and  commanded 
the  .goKemor.of  the  province  to  Izeat  them  with  nnldne^  and 
re^^MBct.  The  d%f  following  he  entered  the  city  of  Persepolis, 
ait  the  head  .of  his  victorious  soldiers ;  who,  though  the  inhar 
lxita»ts  made  no  resistance,  began  to  cut  in  pieces  all  those 
ldio,slill.ieinainedin  the  city.  However,  the  king  soon  put 
4m  aB)d  to. the. massacre,  and  forbade  his  soldiprs  to  commit  i^y 
£eMrther  violeoee^  The  riches  he  had  found  in  other  places 
were  but  trifling,  wh^i  compared  to  those  he  found  bete. 
Xbist  however,  did  not  save  the  city ;  for,  being  one  day  at  a 
hmuioet  among  his  friends^  and  happening  to  drink  to  excess, 
tbe>€onveniation  rim  upon  the  various  cruelties  exercised  by  " 
the.  Persians  in  Greece,  partictdarly  at  Athens.  Thais,  an 
jAtheman  conrteszan,  urged  the  pusillanimity  of  not  taking  re- 
Y|0Qge  f(»r  such  repeated  slaughters.  These  were  her  words — 
woidi^  whic^  reflet  no  honour  either  on  the  sensibility  of  her 
seK*  or  tiie  delicacy  of  Alexander's  manners,  who  could  enjoy 
4lle  <OQiiq>aiiy.of  such  a  wretch*.  ^*  This  day,"  cried  she,  *'  has 
Inllyrepaid  alL  my  wanderings:  and  troubles  in  Asia,  by  putting 
i4  in.my  power  tq  himible  tl^  joule  oi  Persia's  insolent  kings. 
To  wrap  tiie.  ptdace  of  Persepoiis  in  flames  will  be  a  noble 
4eed;>bnt  how. much  more  glorious  would  it  be  to  fire  the 
IMlaoe  of  that  Xeixes,.  who.  laid  tli^e  city  of  Athens  in  ruins 
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koA  to  lAve  It  t6Id»  in  fiitare  tlines,  fhat  *  a  sh^^^rMauf  of 
Alexander's  train'  had  taken  more  gighai  vengenni^  aa'tW 
eneinies  of  Greece^  than  all  her  former  genendfl  had  been  idU» 
to  do.''  AD  the  guests  applauded  the  discourse ;  whenhnme^ 
diately  &e  kmg  rose  £n>m  taUe  (his  head  bemg  downed  wik 
Bowers),  and,  taking  a  torch  in  his  hand,  he  ad?moed'fonr«d^' 
to  execute  his  mad  exploit.  The  whole  eomtiaiif  ftHowieJ 
him,  breaking  ittto  loUd  aeclamations,  and,  after  sbging  afed 
dancing,  surrounded  the  palace.  AH  the  reft  of  the  Maeede** 
nians,  at  Ais  noise,  ran  in  crowds,  with  lighted  tapem,  and  Ml 
tafe  to  erery  part  of  it.  However,  Alexander  waft  iorrjr  m4 
long  after  for  what  he  had  done,  and  thereapott  gate  ovdem 
for  extho^uiddng  the  fire,  but  it  was  too  late. 

■  While  Alexander  was  thus  trtumphfaig  hi  all  tlift  esaiUAm 
die  success,  the  wretched  Darius  waa  by  ttin  time  anii^  al 
Eebatana,  the  capital  of  Hediau  These  remained  stiB  with  fbft 
ftigitive  prince  thirty  thousand  foot ;  among  whom  wei«  IMt 
diousand  Greeks,  that  wef&  fatthAil  to  him  to  the  IM.  BetUm 
fliese,  he  had  four  thousand'  lAngers,  and  upwairds  of  OM^ 
tbouiand  Bactrian  horse,  whom  Bessas,  tikeir  gotMaof,  ewM^ 
xAibded^  l^arius,  even  with  so  smdl  a  force,  itiU  eonoritdl 
hopes  of  opposing  his  rivri,  or  at  least  of  protraetlag  the  wir| 
btit  he  was  surrounded  wMh  traitors ;  hfa  want  bS  aiMNMb  hii 
Vnmed  all  mankind  against  him :  bat  Nabarsaaes,  one  #f  di# 
gteatest  lohls  of  Persia,  and  genend  of  the  hdtfse,  hai  4oA 
spired  with  Bessus,  generdt  of  the  Blielrfanir,  to  conttliit'idld 
blackest  of  all  crimes ;  abd  that  was,  to  seiae  upon  tile  ^>etiiM 
4it  th^  kiilg,  and  lay  him  ia  chains,  wlach  they  mighd  eftiily  iov 
m  each  of  them  had  a  great  nuniber  of  soMfeM  under  hfa  M^ 
ffiand.  Their  design  was,  if  Alexattder  rikOtdd  pafMit  ttem^'lft 
secure  themselves,  by  gitmg  up  Daritn  alive  inti^fafe  IwttAri; 
and  in  case'  liiey  escaped,  to  iumder  that  priniiie,  and  aftw 
wards  usurp  his  crown,  aad  begin  a  new  war.  These  tiiilift 
sobu  won  over  the  troops,  by  representing  tt^  dtfem,  Ant  ,th«y 
wiire  going  to  their  destrd6tion;  that  lliey  Wt>tM  Mm  1^ 
crushed  under  the  rmns  of  an  empire  wUeh  waif  just  teadyib 
felt^  at  tho  same  time,  tiiat  Bactrfana  was  open  te  thifli,  ttiMl 
<rffered  tiieiU  immense  riches^  These  promiset  stMilb  prmeSM 
npon  the  perfidious  aituy,  the  Ghrecdi  i&OTOeitsii^s  ^cc^itei,. 
who  rejeeteA  at  fliehr  propMJa  wiib  diidaha.  TlMAtnnfrini 


idtolity  and  atilicbiii«at  TImIs  belri^jed  bgr  Us  .generals,  and 
pKlsued  by  }ai  eMo^m*.  tliey  Bo^cited.  the  hoBQiir  of  gf  otecting; 
kiftpema}  aaga^Mm  ftey  w<^uUI  da  so,  at  the  expense  of 
tb^  feot;<lo>)^  of  tt^  Uood.  But  hut  nobl^  mmi^  wotad  uoA 
8«ffi«  Irai  toi  ai6o6ip4.dife»ctfofti.  '*  If  my  owa^nli^t^/'  said  boii 
l^^iiiH/kioi^miiatte  f^ottwitioiit  hiow.4m  I  iftiMt  to  xeee^v^  i% 
ttetSk  ^mkmiMofnimogv%t''  P«ritfqp»  ho  .thought  tM  hisir 
Mtevoayhid  iliirtruii.of  Beistui  .ii^<mU  hawl)  hastened  the  cala^ 
iWtite  wittok  b^  iwd  his  tecdJnpUoct  l¥«re  medit^tinf.  Ilk. 
ftithfiil  GidMJfui  ooldion^  fiadiaip  it  beyond  their  ppver  tfi 
grafit  him  any  rolifif,  tbwrw  themtohres  upow  tb^  mmij  q^ 
AlelEiuider ;  wbo>  Jaticcwitidfrfatigti  of  tbdr  aobfe  spirit,  fofgftve 
Hmm^  mi  «»ployed  Ana  in  bi«  ifwu  se^ioe^  The  tr^tois 
Hfiflod  aaid  bauad  Iheit  BUMiasdi  in  ^aias  of  goUt  vi^Aex  tbf^ 
JVpearanfier of  bonotv,  a*  be  Was  »  kmg;  then,  incldsing  bii| 
i/kfk  Mteie4ob«mt,  they  set  out towands  BaotcUma^  Iii  ijm 
mMAm  they  cgawd  him  with  the  utmost  dispatch^  until*  bdng 
mhm^ifEA  tfaait  Ihe  6«0ciaii  wmy  was  stiU  ho%  pnrstaog  Ibeii^ 
lbia!J^  ftoud  it  impossftle  eitb^  to  ooaciliBito  the  ftimdshq>  of 
jkimlkMWimTt  ox  to  aeonre  a  thtone  for  themselTes ;  they,  there- 
fyim  Wf^mimB  ga^Ft  Danasbia  Hbesly,  aifed  desired  himtQ 
MiMutke  beit.of  has  eaeapo  with  them  ftom  the  conqi]#ri»r| 
kM  ImmfM^  that  Urn  fods  wei^  ready  to  reyenge  the  evil# 
bff-.bad.aireadysiiffiteed;  ittd»  appesjtiag  to  Akataader  for  jias> 
4H^i!e&iS0d  to  iblbw  a  baad  of  fasitoisi.  At  thes^  words  they 
Jallbtfatho  Htobst  fiBry,  thmstiag  him  witb  their  darts  a]i4 
tbefap'sptan^  and  left  faim  to  Unger  in  this.  aaiaBoer,  ii«tattend(0d* 
ibe  remains  of  his  wretdwd  bfe^  Thaif.traiitom  them  mad^  Ibe^ 
4P«*p«i  dUhvent  ways*)  while  th#  rk^i^mt  Masedoniavis;  at 
kmglik  mmmfp  ui^  faiuid  Doma  in  a/sphtade,  ^ying  in  his 
tktn»i$  and  denwing  near  im  etA*  Howeyeiv  h»  hftd  strei^itb 
unongbii  beftme  be  dkvU*  to  call  Jbv  drinks  which  a  Maeedoni%iik 
JhijdMlim  by  name,  faermi^tMm.  Ibe  gmeirdsii^  of  dbe  ii^- 
linrMtaM  iMVsMs  shone'  ftrth^  on  this  melateboly  oe<>asio^,  ^i 
.'dlQ-.adibresnh0  teade  to  this;  Mvailgair.  ''  Now>  indeed/'  said 
bi^  '^  I  suffer  the  extremity  of  miseijry  0SffMQe  it  is  not  in^fflgr 
iMNTiei  io'mii^rd tbeMr  fwc  tim  M  «f  Inimlitdty."  He  bed  a 
l?i(iwii*h  pdUonnr^.  mbom  he  emgioyioi  as  Un  intetpre^. 


stilD'l^  <itfcick  he  wai  vbdiieed*  li^  however,.  <hmkbliatB&.tli^. 
coiiifort  to  speidL  to^oM  whf6  ooirid^undMBtaiid  Unii  and'^tlllifi 
his  last  vonb  wouUI  not  be  lo0t.  lie,  tbentfov^  chalked  hki 
to  tell  Alexander,  that  he  bad  died  in  his  debt ;  thatlae  ^^flkr 
Urn  iiuiby  tharitj  far  the*  great  luunanify  he  had  ex0kmf^4ltrt 
^mrda  hia  mother^  Us  laife,  and  hia  children,  whose  liTeahe  hatf 
iiet  only  spaiod,  but  reatorod  to  their  fonaer  aptendonr^  ^tkaf) 
he  bedoiight  the  gods  ta  give  i^iotorf  to  Ua.  funis,  aad-aMhO:' 
him  montooh  <^  the  nmverse ;  that  he  thooght  he  need  net  eta^^ 
treat  him  to  revenge  the  execrable  nnirder  committed  on  hiai 
person,  as  this  was  the  oommoncanfieof  kings. 
*  After  this>  taking  Polystratea  by  the  faand^^^'Otmfatm/?: 
said  he,  **  thy  hand^  as  I  give  thee  mme ;  «nd  cangr  htai,tti»f 
name,  the  only  pledge  I  am  aUeto  give  of  nq^  gtafkode  mai 
aflfection*''  Sayiai^  thoae  wovds,  he  hreailhed4da'laat  '.  r. 
^  'Alexander  coming  op.  a  moment  'after,  and  Seeing.  Daritoria 
lody,  he  wept  bitterly ;  and,  by^  the  atfongesl  teatimonieSHsf 
afeetion Ihatoontd  be  given,  pvstved  how  aD(imatel^lie'«aa 
affected  with  the  anhapfdness  of  a  prinoe  who  deserved  a^  bsflMt 
ftfctei  He  immedialeiy  ptdled  off  his  mibtmy  •  oloak»  miA  4fateH 
it  on  DfiriU$'&bodf|^ ;  then  caiBsittg.it  to  he  emhalsMd,.  aadfU 
osffin  to  be  aidomed  with  royal  magmiceaee,  he^ient  it  ta<iiji( 
sigambis,  to  be  interred  with  the  hsunovs  lUttally  ^nMiHa  lU 
decdased  PerMan  nmnavchs^  wd  entombed  with  Ua^anoealolm 
Thus  died  Dariua,  inthe  fi£detii  yenr  ^of  his  age,  aiEEf4)i^wiiiiidi 
h)»>  reigned  with  felicity.  In  him  the  Persian  emdoe^endndi 
after  having  eoasted,  iGtom  the  tim^  of.  Cyras  thr  /Gaea*,i« 
period  of  two  hundred  and  nineiy*niaie  years.  .  **m 

The  traitor,  Beasns,  itirtnnt  mnnpr  tlio  fntwi  rimi  iiihiiiimhnsi 
Alexander  pursued  faun,  to  avenge  on<tfae  mprdngaitth»>daaih 
of. his'royal  <maBter ;  lor  be  did  not'cmisidar  Daimi'So  moobw 
Ihe  capaeity  of^m  enemy,  as  Bessns  in  that  of  a  finetod  ta.dn 
person  he  had  basely  aLedn.  After  wanderings  in  ansieiljr  and 
-horror,  from  piovince  to  provinoe,  he  was  delureaad  brythe  as- 
^Mieiates  of  his  guik  into  tibe  hands  of  Alexander/  by  whom  he 
was  pat  to  a  cnjel 'death.  -^  >      .'  -. 

Ibe  deathof  Darins  only  served  to  inflame  the  qftkitof4M> 
bitten' in  Alexmider  to  panne  farther  conquests,  fbflli  iihaiiini), 
hivain»^ttmiKod4dp«asne'AeasHa,  wiho ttrtnw  *  asanmsidrrtife 


HMe  i^y^  omVed  on  ^die  Jronliers  of'  HyrcaBia,  wiiiohTstfbi 
iMtted  td  Us  amis*  il<0  aftemasrds  subdaed  tlie  MaikKi,  Hm 
JsxH,  liie  Sranges,  die  Arachosii^  and  several  isAier  natkms^  itttei 
^Attdi  Ms  afmy  tBlarolied  ivith  greater  speed  than  people  geaetr 
T«%itnwsl.  Hefreqaoitlf  woakt poiime  an  eaan^ for wfiela 
dbqf^  and  aights  togetfier,  alnest  withoat  so&ring  his  tioops 
W^tftkeany  rest  By  tUs*  piodigioas  npidUy,  he  eanM  unk 
aursares  upon  nsrtions  who  thought  him  a^a  great  distance,  and 
tfAdned  dieni  before  they  had  time^  to  pot  Aemsrives  iar  a 
j^tose'of  defottce. 

It  was  upon  one  of  these  excamons,  Ant  Thalestris,  qneen 
of  the  Amazons,  oame  to  pay  him  a  visit;  A  tiolent  desire  c^ 
sedng  Alexander  had  prompted  that  princess  to  leave  her  do^ 
itaiBiiHis,  and  travel  through  a  grei^  number  of  oountries  fa 
gvatify»her  eniioBity.  Bmng  come  pretty  near  his  camp,  she 
Wbnt  word,  that  a  queen  was  <^me  to  visit  him ;  and  that  she 
iHula  ptodigioiis  inolinaftioo  to  cultivate  his  aoqaauitance)  ami 
aeeofdingly  was  arrived  widni  a  Btde  distance  firom  diat|pl&cew 
AJennder  having  returned  a  fiirrouraUe  answer,  she  coifr^ 
Ijmnded  hieir  tnlin  to  stop,  and  herself  csnne  forward,  with  three 
laindMd  women ;  and  the  moment  she  perceived  the  king,  sfan 
leaped  from  her  home,  having  two  lanoes  in  her  right  haatd^ 
fllto«lD^ed  upon*  the  king  widiout  discovering  the  least  Sign  of 
admihdion,  and  surveying  him  atten^vely,  did  not  tUnk  Vk 
ilninie  answerable  to  his  fome ;  for  ike  barbarians  are  v^ 
ihuoh  stmdk  with  a  miyestic  air,  and  thifik  those  Only  capabto 
<ef  iBo^ly  achievements,  on  whimi  mtture  im  bestowed  b^dify 
advantages.  Sho  did  not  scruple  <to  tell  him,  diat  the  l^taief 
a^itivcr  of  her  joura^  was  to  have  posterity  by  him  ^  adding, 
(flM^ihe 'was  worthy  of  giving  heirs  to  his  empire.  Alexandeis 
^l^ionillus  request,  was  obHged  to  make  some  stay  in  this 
flioe^;  after  wUchThalestris  returned  to  her  kingdom,  and 
ibe  king  into  the  province  inhainted  by  the  I^irthians. 

Alexander,  now  enjoying  a  little  repose^  abandoned  tbsuMlf 
^  smsaality ;  and  he,  whom  the  arms  of  flfe  Persians  could 
aiiot  conquer,  fell  a  victim  to  their  vices.  Nothing  was  now  to 
teiseen  but  gamesv  parties  of  plelisiire,  women,  and  excessive 
laastiaig^  in^'whieh  he  nsedito>  revel  whole  days  and  tfightl. 
'Not'mfctiBfiad^mith  Hhb  Ymtheu^i^umt  tlM^peffoMtfn^eii^iH- 


ifi  iliiiitiilf  mSO/h  wkotti  hb^  Mi  bMMgkl^  nith  lte><M|«««f 
Gkreeoej  he  olriigvd tie «aplhr#  wdm^lt,  wiaamht^aeamA akwg 
i»Mh  hiai^  to  mtg  toiigfry  aftet  the  lluauier o£dMir«4NiBtQr«tflE«t 
fai|ip«MA,  anMiq;  thcpew^iamii  to  peetoitlo  om^wh^taffeiifall 
m  deeper  affiieticm  thttn  tht  HMt;  and  ^vdloy  lif  4i«odiiit;M«t' 
«il  the  fanw  tinie  a  uoUb  ooHfanonry  diacoftead  a  graaier  Vaip 
kictadce  tl^pft  die  atben  to  appaaif  iapiibU€i4    She  wila  a  paih 
ftet  haaaty,  '#fakh  niat  iwy  nfaudi  he^htaDodhyrhar  iMbfid* 
Haaif  idiibt  Aebthwwhevreyeattf  the  gsMirtirciMid did jilMn 
hev'pavte^  to  eoteaaL- hei?  iiee.    Ubit  im§  aooa  JflriagteaArJ^' 
her  air  and  miea,  that  ^e  was  not  of  vulgar  biad^  aiwIimpiiTWli 
hiawelf  jM»  it^tbe  la%  anMraaedrtfaiA  abe^'waa^aiid^iiaiB^^ 
to  Ochasy  who  «q«  long  hcAie haAawi^ed  the  Faniaii  .tca^tf^ 
aaJdangyar^hhaaajthataherhaAaatofeAHi^^ 
wiM  rotated  td  DaahaK  ud  geft^alof  Ai^atuaiy.  Alwahdar 
bdkig  toQchad  with  oaaapaiaion^  wham  he  heatvl  iha^ilnhippf 
&te  of  a  ^neeaa  of  the  Uoodf«ojaW  mA  ih»mAo»ii^6fmf^ 
wJttch  dm  iitaa  iadii(itd»  not  otdjiganrafhaif  hbMlfi  hit  aetiMfiA 
idl  ha  pasacaifeaa;  and  oatiied  hM  huahalad  tor  ho  < w|Jht  fab 
itt.oadar  fliatahaadgbtbofeitoijedtaiUBii.'  .    -  is 

Bui  mm:  tha  vetanai  6oldiart  wl¥>  had^  feq|^  ni<tw  Kh^gi 
a4t  havh^  the  least  idea  of  aeMHudit^^  inveighed  |wtfdrtl| 
4gaulsi11«a  pesdigloiia  lBatnc]F»)aaA  the  MaMire«i  iM9t»  whieh 
d»iaE9B9rted<ieaatodin8ntaalid£oiliri^  The  hing».tlwiiWi 
1^04  tllii^,  Aat  tiie  aafeat  rtaied^  ^reidd  beito<efliiiltes^4imb> 
and  ffiff  ihBL  ^aifpoie  lad  theA  i^iiiif  JBaMaa»  But  jf^itjpir 
atoftijp  was  onoamhewd  with  boo^  «(ftd .»  nsotele  ftma*efrlNifr 
gma^  ao  that  it  could  seaaaelf  nia^e^he  fiMt  qa«t#4  oKikMk  el# 
baggG^  to  be  eakriedinle  a  gae^  miimmitm^n&/^mi9gdB  ij^ 
of  Uik  ara9(i»irii  jfeiifag»  agaeptedtaa  weieahaalfUatg  aeff  fUgHlik 

^^^^^^ww  ^^B  vflA^^K%jr«A^  vaa%^    WW  ^^p^w^M   waff   a^^w  w^^avaf^MW^R*  a^  ^^^ap"  i^w^aa^aia^^^*  ^ ^^^i^^/i^^^^^^f  2Wv^^ 

letgorflaiQ.    Eaery  otte^  was  iagialtt  piw  to  knew  thj^ijaiiii 
tag  of  all  tfaia;  but^  aftsv  he  had  seatawiy  the  hopNWh  ^hJMe 
s^lf  set  ^ tot bitf.owli  thi&p^j  aUd  eoim»Wid»t1  ei«0if  iMHl^tP 
fcllo<fr:  Ma  enaaifde. 

Qithestov  tre  have  sem  Akftrad^  tnittfAai^g  bgr  jb^nvip 
^  wine;  .we  Hoe  iuyW'  te  hdblld  him  s^FQUMi.up')m>#iieoi6fi, 
sfiailed  by  4attff:yy  and  eay8if<te<d  by  TJfBWi  enhibitaig-^  ye^f 
.da«btfiiLahaiaGtaCi»  and  flhmg  &e.4piMtl  «i4<  the  InM^^^ 


IXBATH:  ^F  "PHlliOtUUli 

<mMNnfeoted  by  a  Maeedottbui  soUUer  td  AiiMMi^MiB^aS 
JdemmitOT^  favourites.  IHiikitas  oegkcted  ditulguig  it  io  )ii» 
mttttei^  and  tbtts  beeasM  808|>oatefl  hkuelf  w  boag  concmrntid 
ifttil&ooiftqBiiaey.  Bannenio  aboy  the  fiilher  of  thk  }rM0g. 
finwoftta,  boome  ofoalty  obnoxioM ;  and  aa  tke  daspioitii  of 
tjmnfte  i0  .equally  fatei  witk  a  ooBfictioii,  Alexander  doeaeA 
iMHh  to  deftnwtioa* 

lathe  beffmiag  of  the  ni^it,  larioat  parties. of  ^snda. 
ha^rfi^  been  posted  in  the  sevend  places  necessaiy,  som^ 
entered'tibeteatof  Philotes*  who  was  thea  in  a  deep  sleeps 
iriMB  starting  fimm  his  sbnnben,  as  ihej  weie  pfatting  maoaeifis 
on  his  hands,  he  cried,  '^AJos!  mj  swereiga,  the  isfe^eiaejF 
of  nijrieneaiies  has  got  the  better  of  yoor  geodaessJ'  ASb&t 
this  they  oe¥W^  hb  fine»  and  biODght  him  to  the  paboe  widsf 
ant  wtteriog  a  «iq[ie  woid.  His  hsuda  were  tied  behind  bai# 
and  his  head  eovered  with  a  coarse  wom-ont  piece  of  chith^ 
Lost  to  hintself,  he  did  not  dare  to  lock  Vf,  or  open  his  lips ; 
bnttiie  teais  stroaming  from  his  eyes»  be  fiaintod  away  in  the 
ainas  of  the  man  ^irhoheld  him.  As  the  staaders^  wiped  off 
the  tears  in  which  his  face  was  batibed,  recovering  his  speedb 
and  his  ^iee  by  inseosihle  degrees^  he  seemed  desisoas  of 


l^e  iteak  ef  this  intenrieiw  was^  thai  PhOotas  shodd  be  pm 
to  theradk<  Urn  persolis,  who  presided  on  tiart  oceasioi^  weio 
Us  most  ianstoiato  enemies^  and  they  aosrie  him  soflSBr  every 
kihd  «f  tortmwir    PfaDotas^  at  fint,  diseorered  the  oliiiest  resch 

hilieti  and  strength  of  ndnd;  the  tdtmeats  be  soffBred  not  being 
Aio  to  fiMce  flrOm  hba  m  single  word>  nor  e^a  so  much  as<iii 
rigfa.  fiwt^  at  bet,  oonqaered  by.  pam^  ho  achnowledgod  hili»» 
irif  tiFbe  guilty^  maned  seTedd  aeeoiaplises^  and^  aabis  tor- 
meniulfte  wobld  hare  Ht,  aooased  has  own  father^  Tho  aext  daji 
thi»  answov  of  PUotas  i^ere  read  in  iuU  assemUy,  he  Iw&sdf 
being^presettt.  Upon  the  whole,  ho  Was  Onanimoiisljr  M»t 
tittrted  to  din  ;bisasdiale^  after  Irilich  be  iraa  stoned*  boa^d^ 
ng  to  the  cnstmn  of  Macedoma»  with  iome  Other,  of:  the  ioo»« 


*  The  eondemnation  of  FUlolas  btodgbtolk  thatef.Paiinenidc 
MRrfher  ii  wasy  thai  Alexander  reelly  b^eiFedbim  giilty>  air 
was  afraid  of  the  father,  now  be  hsd  p«t  tb^  soa  todMth^ 
l%dMaH%  fta»  <rf  <h»ierds  of  t>e aii<rt» was^apposatad  to sieo 


tfie  iMPBCMftMi  perfonMd.  He  hud  been  one.  df  Pawiwiito 
jtt<Mrt  itttiinate  firiracb»  if  ve  may. give  that  nanie  te  x%iHirtiM»s^ 
IfIio  «tftdy  oxily  thdr  own  fortoiieA^  This,  was  the  yeqr  jeeasfio. 
4)f  bis  being  nominated,  because  no  one  could  snapoiet  that  he 
vas  sent  with  any  «udi  oiders  against  PanneiiiQ.  Ha  tfaeiof 
loiie  set  out  for  Media«  wb«re  that  general  commanded  the 
army,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  king's  treasiue,  whic^ 
amomited  to  a  hunted  and  fonracore  thousand  tdienta,  about 
twentyri^even  millitms  sterling.  Alexander  had  .give^r^him 
SQrend  fetters  for  deander,  the  kiiq^^s  Ueutenant  in  the  fxro* 
Tince»  and  for  the  prinoipal  o£Bcers.  Two  were  for  Pacmenio^; 
4l)Be  of  them  irom  Absamder,  and  the  other  sealed  with  Fhir 
lotas's  seal,  as  if  he  had  beeaaliTe,  to  prevent  the  father  .from 
harbouring  the^  least  auspicion.  Poiy^amiEis  was  but  eler^  days 
.onbis  journey,  and.  alighted  in  the  night-time  at  ClteanderV 
,  After  baling  taken  all  Ihe  precautions  necessary,  ^y- went, 
^gether  with  a  great  number  of  ati^adants,  to  meet  Btoaemo, 
jwbo,  at  tius  time,  was. walking  in  a  park  of  his  own.  The  mo- 
ment PolydamuB  qpied  him,  though,  at  a  great  distance*  he  ran 
to  enibrace  him  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  joy ;  and.afler.Qoah 
pKments,  intermixed  with  the  strongest  iodications  of  fcieiid- 
8hq>,  had  passed  on  both  sides,  he  gave  him  Alexander^a  letter, 
which  opening,  and  afterwaids  that  under  the  name  of  Philo- 
tas,  beseemed  pleased  with  the  contents.  '  At  thalt  varyinstent 
Qeander  thrust  a  dagger  into  his  sid^  then  made  anothari 
thrust  in  his  throat;  and  the  rest  gave  him  several,  weunds, 
even  1  after  he  was  dead.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
threeiioore  mid  ten  years  of  age,  and  had  smed  Immaist^  wiA 
a  fidelity  and  zeal,  which  in  the  end  was  thus^  rewaarded.    . 

In  the  three  great  batdes^hich  made  Alexander  masteir  of 
^emia,  Parmenio  had  the  honour  of  commanditig  the  left  wing. 
Alexander  iiad  felt  the  good  effects  both  of  las  militaxy  ak^ 
and  of  his  seal  for  his  wdfaxe  and  success ;  he,. therefiqrei.ee* 
fleeted  Mbh  and  all  his  soldiers  revered  and  loved  him.  JPhi- 
lotas,  whom  we  have  found  even  forced  to  become  the  accuMr 
of  his  innocent  father,  and  cruelly  put*to  death,  was  the  la^jof 
tht^e  brothers.  The  oAer  two  had  been  bred  to  arms ;  Aey 
were  both  men  of  valour,  and  had  fallen  in  snppogtjng  the  imad 
ambition  of!  tibeir  fc^her^s  murderer.  .    :  /  .i  <  i^ 

In  order  ^  prevent  the  ill  oonieqaeDCBes  that  jni|^'.  akile 
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frbm  %^  contempfation  of  th^e  cruelties,  Alexand^  set  oM 

tipon  lus  march,  and  continued  to  pursue  Besras,  upon  irhSiA 

'occasion  lie  exposed  hunself  to  great  hardships  and  dangers. 

Bessus,  however,  was  treated  by  his  foflowers  in  the  sam^ 

manner  he  had  treated  the  king,  his  master :  Spitalnenes,  I3i 

cliief  confidant,  having  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  seized 

ins  person,  put  him  in  chains,  forced  the  royal  robes  firom'iiis 

back ;  and,  with  a  chain  round  his  neck,  he  was  ddivered  u^ 

%i  the  most  ignominious  manner  to  Alexander.  '   The  kii^ 

caused  this  man  to  be  treated witb  his  usual  cruelty;  after 

Teptbaching  him  for  his  treachery,  and  causing  his  nose  and 

earls  to  be  cut  off,  he  sent  him  to  Ecbatana,  there  to  suffer 

whatever  punishment  Darius's  mother  should  think  proper  to 

inflict  upon  liim.     Four  trees  were  bent  by  main  force,  one 

towards  the  other,  and  to  each  of  these  trees  one  of  the  limbs 

•of  this  traitor's  body  was  fieistened.     Afterwards,  these  trees 

being  let  return  to  their  natural  position,  they  flew  back  witb  so 

much  violence,  that  each  tore  away  the  limb  that  was  fixed 

tO'  it,  and  so  quartered  him. 

'  Thus  uniting  in  Ms  person  at  once  great  cruelty  and  great 
enterprise,  Alexander  stiD  marched  forward  in  search  of  new 
nations  whom  he  inight  subdue.  A  city  inhabited  by  the  Braii- 
chidee  he  totally  overturned,  and  massacred  all  the  inhabitants 
in  cold  blood,  only  for  being  descended  from  some  traitorotls 
CSreeks,  that  had  de&vered  up  the  treasures  of  a  temple  wifli 
-which  'they  had  been  entrusted.  He  then  advanced  to  the 
Tfiver  Jajnaifthes,  where  he  received  a  wound  in  the  leg.  From 
thence  hfe  went  forward,  and  took  the  capital  of  Sogdiana; 
at  which  place  he  received  an  embassy  from  the  ScytMan6» 
'who' livdd  firee  and  independant,  but  now  submitted  tof  him. 
tit  is  supposed,  however,  by  some,  tiiat  tiiis  was  only  the  sub- 
mission of  -some  bordering  tribes :  for  it  appears,  from  tbe 
tmited  testimony  of  Arrian  and  Q.  Curtius,  that  the  renowned 
difidpUn^  and'  cbur&ge  of  the  Macedonian  army  had  so  saoll 

an  ttlkki  on  the  untractable  but  free  spirits  of  the  Scyllufultfy 
llmtAKixander  was  forced  to  retire,  cov^ed  with  di^rae^ 
*mA  to^tufti  his  arms  on  a  foe  less  capable  of  resistance.  Cur- 
tiiciS'  says,  Hiiat  the  Macedonians  sustained  such  a  loss  in  one 
popticular  battie,  that  death  wi^s  the  consequence  of  niiAiiiy 
Hie  leaat  mention  of  the  event  of  that  battle.    If  we  coniid^ 
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tte  ^kftupt  nuniier  in  wUeh  Aose  bailMriians  ftttocked,  the 
MpMitjr  with  wMdi  they  retrsafed,  and  ttiM;  they  were  In  thA 
oWQCoiiiitry,  and  snrronnded  bj forests  impenetraUe  to  d 
hot  to  Aemtelves,  we  shall  not  find  it  diffionit  to  ei^edit  whtt 
iftitoiiatis  hove  said. 

Alexander  then  marched  to  Gyropolttt  and  betieged  }t 
iWii  was  ike-^  last'  city  of  Ae  PersiaB  empiite,  and  had  be^ 
Imilt  by  Cyras,  after  whom  it  was  cidled ;  and  taking  thd 
ftMe,  he  abandoned  it  to  jdnnder.  In  this  mamier  he  weaC 
on,  caprieioQsly  destroying  some  towns  and  bosMlng  othen, 
aettling  colonies  income  places,  and  laying  whdle  provinces 
waste  at  Us  pleasare.  Among  his  other  projects,  itm'ittva^ 
sion  of  the  kingdom  of  Scythia  was  one ;  but  the  crossing' tf 
fhe  river  Jaxarthes  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task ;  howetei', 
Alexander,  being  always  foremost  in  encountering  dangew, 
ted  on  his  troops  across  the  stream,  which  was  very  rapid,  and 
gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Scyfliiiins,  who  vainly  aS* 
tempted  to  oppose  loam  on  the  oAer  side. 

A  strong  hold,  called  Petra  Oxiani,  defended  by  a  garrison 
df  thirty  thonsand  soldiers,  wiA  ammunition  and  proviaioii'ftr 
t9fo  yeaM,  was  atill  comidered  as  impregnabb.  Heiirever,  as 
dfflcalties  only  seemed  to  excite  his  ambition.  Us  soldisrs 
i^aled  the  diir;  and  the  barbarians,  supposing  ttratthfewinle 
Habedonian  army  was  got  ove^  their  heads,  anrretidrtred,  vf^m 
eondition  that  their  lives  should  be  spared ;  hot  Alexssndsf » 
forgetting  tfie  faith  oTa  treaty,  and  the  humanity  #Uch  bMhine 
a  soldier  on  this  occasion,  caused  them  all  to  be  sebu^^ 
with  lods,  and  afterwards  to  be  fixed  to  crosses  at  th^  foot  of 
the  same  rock.  '    ' 

After  this,  having  subdued  the  Massagetss  and  Delud^  te 
ehtered  the  prorince  of  Barsaiia;  firom  thence  he  advancaJ  4> 
Itaracanda,  and  appointed  OKtus  governor  of  tbM  provittbe. 
This  was  an  old  officer,  who  had  fought  under  I%Hi|>,  Uid 
sfgnaHsed  Umself  on  many  occasions.  AtihefaatAe  of^the 
Ommicus,  as  Afexander  was  fighftig  bare-headed,  and'BliMMM 
had'  Us  arm  raised,  in  order  to  strike  him  behind^  €!lilua  OBh 
vered  the  king  wiA  his  sUrid,  and  cut  off  the  barbariMi^s 
hand.  Hellamce,  Us  ^sbter,  had  nuned  Alexander,  and  tH 
loved  her  with  as  nraidt  taiideiness  at  if  she  had  bees  Ua  own 
moiAier.  -*' 


:..rTUs*£»ow»  tufimrer,  Didy^advoMed  GHtus  to  n  pMt  df 
gfoatcfr  danger.  One  ^f^namgf  at  an  entertaainienity  <lie  Idiigi 
idSbH^ifaiidBbg  immcKkrately,  began  to  ^eleibnite  Ui  own  ca&« 
pkdift;  big  boasting  even  shocked  tiiese  very  povsemi  wlio 
knewliiat  he  spoke  truths  but  particnkrlythe  cM  geHenrib 
o£bis  emy,  ^shose  atdmirationt'woBe  engrossed,  in  senie  mea* 
aorei  by  the  ac^ns  of  Us  fsifaer,  Clitus  was  intoxkate^ 
and,  tnniiag.dboat  to  Ihose  who  sat  below  him  ai;  table,  quoted 
|a  them  a  paspfige  from  Eniipides,  bat  m  ssch  a  manner,  that 
ihe  king  eoold  only  hear  his  voioe,  and  not  thewwds  dia- 
tincdy..  The  sense  of  the  passage  was,  Aat  the  Greeks  biul 
done  veij  wrong  in  prddnaig,  tfiat;  in  the  insoiiptiona  en^ 
gsaved  on  ttopies,  the  naaies  of  kings  oidy  should  be  mcaoh 
tsoned;  because,  hf  these  means,  braye  men  were  rojilied  of 
^tibegloiy  they  had  purchased  witfi  their  Uood«  The  kingt 
aaqseetii^  Clrtns  had  let  dtop  some  disobliging  eKpressions, 
asked  thofie  who  sat  nearest  him  what  he  had  said.  As.  no 
one  answered,  Clitus,  raising  his  voice  by  degrees,  b^gan  to 
nriake  the  actions  of  Philip,  and  his  wars  in  Greece*  preferring 
dmn  to  whaterer  was  doing  at  that  time ;  which  oreated  a 
fpreat  dispote  between  the  young  and  old  men.  Thongji  the 
Ung'  lfas  pfodigloasly  \wxed  in  his  mind*  he  nerertbdess 
atified  his  resentment,  and  seemed  to  lislen  very  patiently  to 
aUC!litas  qn^  te  his  prcfudiGe.  It  is  probable  he  wonU 
Iwve  quite,  suppressed  his  passion,  had  Clitus  stofq^d  Aera; 
hut  the  Jntter  growing  more  and  more  insol^at,  as  if  deteiw 
■rined  to  exasperate  and  insult  the  king,  he  went  such  lengdis 
m  to  defend  Parmenio  paUidy ;  and.  to  assort,  that  the  de- 
atroying  of  Thebes  was  but  tiMKng,  in  comparison  of  the  vioh 
itfff  whoKk  Philip  had  gained  over  the  Atiienians ;  and  that 
4e  idd  Macedonians,  though  sometimes  unsuccessfiil,  were 
fiwalfy  supwior  to  those  who  were  so  rash  as  to  deqiise 
iMicm*  •*      * 

MmmiBt  Idling  him^  that  in  giving  cowardice  thename  of 
jU  JMceeas,  he  was  pleading  his  own  cause;  CUtus  rises  up, 
aajdi  hjs  eyes  sparfclmg  with  wine  and  anger.  ^  It  is^  never* 
idiejbssy  this  hcmd,^  said  he  to  him,  extending  it  at  the  seme 
thne*'.  <'  tiiat  saved  your  life  at  the.baltie  of  Granioiis.  It  is 
Jthe  hbttdasd  wounds  of  these  very  Macedonians,  whoane 
juonsed  /of  cewardiee,  tM  mmA  you  to  this  gaan^enr;  hot 


fhe  tipmjieel.  end  df  Pantetiio  shows  iriwt  tewnds  ttajr  SDii 
myself  may  ^xfieet !  fbr  aU  onr  mnwest'  Thin  Inst  n iproiM^ 
stimg  Aleiandcnr :  boweTer,  he  stiU  restwmed  his*  pmssm^ 
and  ofltyoooEiiBattded  him  to  leave  ^  table.  **  He  is  itt  tha^ 
light,"  says  GKtns,  ak  he  rose  np,  *'  not  to  bear  firee^bona 
men  at  lis  taUe,  who  can  only  tell  him  tmft.  He  will  do 
^eH.to  pass  Us  life  among  barbariaas  and  slaves,  who  wiHbe 
)nrond  to  pay  their  adoration  to  his  Perinan  glnUe.pnd  his  white 
robe/^  Bnt  now  the  Idng,  no  longer  able  to  suppress  his  nge^ 
«iatehed  a  javelin  fiom  one  of  his  gnaids,  laid  would  have 
kiUed  Ohtns  on  the  spot,  had'  not  the  courtiers  withheld  his 
arm,  and  Clitos  been  forced,  but  with  great  difficulty,  t>ut  of 
4k!b  hall.  However,  he  returned  into  it  that  moment  by 
another  doeor,  sii^fing,  with  mi  air  of  insol^ioe,  Tieiste  Te» 
fleeting  highly  on  tlie  prince,  who,  seeing  the  general  nedr 
him,  stiuck  him  witii.  Us  javelin,  and  Md  him  dead  at  his  £set» 
«ar^g  out  at  the  same  time*^^'  Q6  now  te  Phffip,  to  Pi»* 
mettio,  and  to  Attains/* '  , 

The  king  had  no  sooner  murdered  his  faithfid  servaM  Uton 
he  perceivH  tiie  atrociousness  of  the  act :  he  threw  himsitf 
u|>od^  the  dead' body,  forced  out  the  javelin,  and  would  havw 
destroyed  hirasblf,'  Imd  be  not  been 'prevented  by- his  guaidh^ 
Who  seined  and  calknied  Umr  forcibly  to  his  omn  apalrfmftaitt 
wheie  the  flattery  and  the  persuasion  of  his  fiietidSf  at  Idiigti^ 
49erTed  to  a&eviate  his  remorse.  In  lorder  todiv^hismelaii*' 
-cbdly,  Alexander  hnviagdrawn  his urmy  out  of  tfae^gwIfaKaisl 
where  they  had  wintered  three  .months,  marched  towards •• 
county  called  Gahana.  In  his  ^ay  he  met  with  a  dreadMd 
storm^  in  which  Us  amy* sntfered  gready :  inom  tibence-he 
went  into  the  couAtry  of  Saoee,  which  he  soon  lyvcirran^  'and 
laidwasle.  Soon  after  ttns,  Axertes,  one  of  its  mmiaifsfa8,'Da>- 
ceived  him  in  vUs  palace,  which  was  adorfied  wtth  bariwroiis 
magnificence.  He  had  a  daughter,  called  Roxaaa,  a  jnaung 
lady  whose  exquisite  beauty  was  heighttoed  by  th6«faasau  of 
.  witand  good  sense.  Alexander  found  her -chanas  icfesistibl^ 
and  made  ber  his'wife;  covering  his  papsion  with^  spectMtf 
pielence  of  uniUngIhe  two  nations  in  such  bonds  as  4diMM 
improve  their  mutual  hankiony,  by  blendiag*  their  inlarests,'  »and 
throwing  down-  all  distnmtionsf (between,  the--  oonqamUtt  aiid 
lie  ;O0ii4wiBd.    This,  maiaajira  dis|ilaasad.tiia.iHfftiiadnassw 
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llll^.%»t  be  Bi^cie  oiie.  of  Im  /silfive^  Ud  fath^-in-law.  ^ut 
^jgc^gftfy  JAur^^jnog  Clitas,,  bo  pne. dared  jto  sp^^  to  him  wi^ 
jjlHriyTT  .t^ay  ai>pjai|df4  wlia^  b^  di^  wMb  tjiu^ii^  ey^  s^ 
flHPEteiiapca«,  for  they,  had  .nothing  dge  JLeft  that  was  free.  -  -  , 
^•,:A\§^fBaiev  kw^ag  Uvus  conquared  all.  the  Persiaii  prqv^cj^ 
i^W|.  with  houndless  aBibitioxi»  resolved  upon  a  perilous  m^ch 
iifl^  tadi^  '  Thia  country  ^aai. considered  as  the.  richest  in  th^ 
w^(d,  npt:Oi|Iy  in  gold,:hut  in  pearls  and  precious  stones,  wijth 
l^hj^h  the  inhabitants  adorned .  themselves ;  but,  being  willing 
^^er  to.inQ)r^s  his  soldiers  with  an  idea  of  biii  aiftfaority,  ox 
t^  imitate  the  barbarians  in  the  magnificence  of  their  titles,  he 
W9S  Ji^^yW  not  only  to  be  cal^ed^  but  to  be  believed,  the  son 
of  Jupiter ;  as  if  it  had  b^en  possible  far  faija  to  command  as 
^jftdiltelyt  over  the  mind  as  ov^r  the  tongue,  and  that  the 
^bced^H^^n^  would  oondescend  to  fall  proif^trate  and  adorc^ 
hw»'  ^^^  the  Peisisga  manner. 

To  sooth  and  cherish  these  ridiculous  pretensions,  ther^ 
we/^  ^ot  wantiiig  flatterers^  those  common  pests  of  a  court, 
who  «f|B  M^re  dangerous  to  prmces  than  the  anrows  of  theii 
flP^eniue^,  But  the  Macedonians,  indeed,  would  not.sto<^  tq 
t|pj#  base  adulation ;  all  of  them,  to  a  man,  refusing  to  vary  iu 
^r  mc^^r  from  the  customs  of  their  countiy.  Among  th^ 
jjUppbeir  who  disdained  to  offer  these  base  adulations  was  Cal- 
lipiiiieneSi,  the  pbilos^^ph^r ;  but  his  integrity  cost,  faun  his  life; 
l^.-iiKet  a^scu^ed^of  being  privy  to  a  conspiracy  formed  by  H^f- 
iPLoUmi^va  young  o$cer,  upon  the  life  of  the  king,  and  for  thui 
l9llson<Jhei  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and  loaded  with 
ir4nik  '  Hejflhoan  foui»d,  that  be  bad  no  mefcy  to  expect.  %| 
M^t  ginef  ens  tantures  were  inflicted  upon  him,  in  order  t^ 
es^x^tiacoi^ssjoii  of  guilt;  but  he  persisted  in  his  innoqencQ 
t0iitiie  i^»  and  'expired  in  tbe  midst  of  his  torments, 
.'..The  Jkipgdom  pf  India,^  for  wbiv^h.  Ali^xander  now  set  ai^ 
1ffmm$*S0iemi^^  territory,  which  has  been  usually  divided  int^ 
XjM  peitetM  ladpu^)  on  this  side^  and  India  on.  the. other  side  qf 
ik^'Qmgs^  All  the  Ii^dians  at  that  time  weiie. free,  nor ,di4 
Utiffy.m^m  adopt  the  bai^  custjoiiit  o^  the  greeks,;  in  purohawg 
sljif^e^  to  d0  the  comiuan'  offices  of  life*  The  people  of  tl^at 
te«ntig^;«e|:».  then  divided'  into  seven  classes:;  the  flrM  a^ 
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veBgion;  the  ieoond  mA  tlie  greati^st was  Hoi  ofiiiiQ  Irndbwd- 
mea,  whose  cnkj  employment  was  to  enltiTiKfea  the  groim4$ 
the  third  was  that  of  h^dsmen  and  shepherdsi  who  led  die 
herds  and  flocks  among  the  motmtains ;  the.  fourth  c^Misisted 
of  tradesmen  and  merchants,  among  whom  pilots  and  seamen 
were  included ;  the  jBfth  wtti  of  soldiers,  whose  only  employ- 
ment was  war ;  the  sixth  was  of  magistrates,  wha  soperoh 
tended  the  actions  of  others,  either  in  cities  or  in  the  comitiy» 
and  reported  the  whole  to  the  king ;  the  seventti  cIbsb  con- 
sisted of  persons  employed  in  the  pnbKd  conncils,  and  who 
shared  the  ca^es  of  government  with  their  soverdign.  These 
orders  of  state  never  blended  nor  intermarried  witfi  each  other; 
none  of  them  were  pemiitted  to  follow  two  professions  at  the 
same  time,  nor  qnit  one  class  for  another* 

Al^icander,  having  entered  India,  all  Ae  pet^  kings  of  die 
conntry  came  to  meet  him,  and  make  their  snbmiBsionfl*  On 
his  march  he  took  the  city  of  Nysa :  he  then  mardked  towards 
Dffidala,  and  dispersed  his  army  o^er  the  whole  country,  and 
took  possession  of  it  without  resistance*  He  aftsrwaids  wesit 
forward  towards  the  city  of  Hagosa,  which,  aftaf  being  be> 
riegped  in  form,  surrendered  at  discretion*  He  next  attacked 
the  rock  of  Aomos,  which  was  deemed  inaccessible,  and 
which  it  was  smd  Hercules  himsetf  was  not  able  to  fake ;  hat 
the  garrison,  struck  widi  tiie  vastness  of  his  wartte  pKfMM^ 
tions,  in  a  panie  delivered  it  up  to  his  anny.  fie  was  sud  ta 
have  been  very  much  elated  witii  his  success  in  xedff sing  tUi 
fortress,  whidi  had  bid  defiance  to  the  nn^t  of  the  grail 
founder  of  his  race.  Fr<»n  thence  he  maiehed  to  AelesiinMS; 
and,  after  a  maich  of  sixteen  dtfys,  miived  on  the  bitfAs  rf  tiie 
great  river  Indus,  where  he  found  that  HephtMtion  had  got  all 
things  ready  for  his  passage,  pursuant  to  the  ord^s  he  had 
before  recerred.  Hcore  he  was  met  by  OmpMs,  a  k^  ef  the 
countqr»  who  did  homage  to  Alexander,  and  made  Imn  a  pipe- 
sent  of  fi%«six  elephants,  and  other  anfanids  of  pfod^^oua 
siae.  The  ambaiiadors  firom  Alnsores,  a  neighbomrmg  mo-^ 
narch,  came  witfi  the  same  offen,  sent  presents,  ud  prcmnsed 
fidelity*  There  was  still  a  fluid  monardi,  whose  name  waa 
Potus,  irom  whom  Alexander  expected  simihur  submisrtott;  he 
evenw«Dt  to  require  itef  hhn;  but  Poms  answered  w^  gmtt 
coldness^  thsi  while  he  eoiild  ^,  he  ahooU  dtsdain  to  ohay^ 
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« 

lii-^poMiaiiee  of  flrfi  message  Alexander  teselved  to  taforoe 
4Bliedieifee(  'and  givteg  Ae  sitperiatendaiiee  ef  ike  elephtote 
to  Omphis,  wlio  liad  nowdnrnged  kis  name  to  Taxilus,  ke  ad** 
tasced  a9  M  as  the  boiders  of  the  flydaiqBesw  Porus  was 
Mebiaped  on  tke  otiwr  side  of  it,  in  order  to  fispote  tbe  pas* 
sage  with  him,  and  had  posted  at  the  head  of  his  ar^jr^gh^ 
{ke  elephsmts  of  a  prodigioas  siss^,  and  bel^oid  them  thfee 
hunted  ehati6t»,  guarded  by  thirty  tshousand  foot,  not  havings 
St  mtfet,  above  seven  thousand  hoitiOk  Ttns  pfince  wm 
motinted  upon  an  elephant  of  a  modi  larger  size  than  any  &i 
the  rbst^  iMid  he  himsdf  exceeded  the  ususd  stature  of  mem 
so  <hat,  clothed  in  Ins  ttrmonr  ghttaring  wjtii  gdd  and  silveiv 
kid  ap^MMired  at  the  same  time  tenible  aiid  mcgestie^  The 
^eatness  of  his  courage  eqvaHed  that  of  Ins  stiifave ;  and  h^ 
was  as  wise  and  pnrient  as  it-  was  possible  for  the  momffoh  of 
so  'ba^iofts  a  people  to  he. 

^e  Matodoninhs  dil^ided  not  only  the  enemy,  bilt  ik» 
riv^r  tfiey  wef«  oMiged  to  ^assi  It  Was  fblur  Airkmgs  wide 
(nhnmt  four  knndred  fittfaoms),  and  so  deiep  in  every  piat^  tint 
ft 'lodtted  like  A  sea,  end  "was  nowhere  f^HrdaUei  It  was  vastly 
kaqfielHOiis;  Mtwithiltanding  its  preat  breadth^  for  it  rdled  with 
as  mudi  vtelenoe  as  if  it  had  been  oonfined  to  a  narrow  chivf^ 
lmt%  and' its  ti^g*  featniiig  waves,  whidi  broke  in  many 
fimm,  dia^overed  tint  it  was  full  of  stones  tod  rort^ks* 
Hww^rer^  notidng  was  so  ikeadfvd  Us  the  cqipemranoo  of  the 
AofKi,  Whsrit  Iras  qidte  eoveted  with  men^  horsi3s>  imd  ele* 
pifttats^  Those  kideowi  mnmals  stood  like  so  many  towers^ 
asiRft  the  Indians  esMpiidrated  Ihem,  in  order  that  Ae  honid 
oty  ttiey -made  migbt  M  tte  enemy  with  great  ieiron  How* 
o4eri  tfaiseOitld  mtii^ifliidftteanaom^of  men»  whose  temvg^ 
w«ft  pino^^gaiilst  tdi  attaeift^  imd  lAo  were  aniitiated  by  ail  u^n 
iutuitapitii  aertel  of  qpresp<ttilie»|  biit  Aen  they  did  ivot  tbinh 
it:^oddk4riB  possiMe  for  tisMH^  m  ike  honks  were  so-orotRrdedy 
U  naiiiwitui^e  nt^kMty  of  ihe  sfaeaniy  et  kM  wMi  safety; 

jMnsfidet'  wm  ih  gfea*f»evpiexity  ifUk  the  difficidtiet  Aai 
n«lien<ilid»thi^{>aiAagef  of  tfan  nairowrii^r^  however^  l\e  ve^ 
solved  to  attempt  it  by  night,  and  chose  one,  whosfe  tightning«> 
tkMdiOiri  luaA  laipetMltES  wfaids,  -eonqwed  to  drpwt  the  4#ise 
elf  Idl'tnitqw  li  ^flieir  eikibarikattM#  He  did!  tet,  howdi9«av 
fnlnte  4o  ^m^  tritfr  thtai  mUm  vtttj^  fe«e  of  A^  emmf^ 
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bttt  led  tb^m  a  few  ndles  K^her  up  tlie  Yiver^  ivvlMce  Oe 
jutting  out  of  B  rodk  favoured  his  dengn.  lu  tins  8itttafioii»» 
scarce  any  person  appearied  to  oppose  dieir  descant;  mid  ffa« 
moment  Alexander  iras  landed^  he  drev  up  tii^  fareea  th^ 
had  passed  with  Inm,  consisting  of  six  thmisuid  foot,'  and  &9m 
thousand  horse,  in  order  of  battle. 

<  Porus,  upon  hearing  that  Alexander  Imd  passed  the  river^ 
had  sent  against  him  a  detachinent^  oommandMi  by  one  of  his 
sons,  of  two  thousand  horse,  and  one  hundred  ^and  twenty 
ehariots.  Alexander  imagined  them  at  the  .fifst  to  be  this 
eniem/s  yan-guard,  and  that  the  whole  army  was  behind  them-; 
btit  being  informed  it  was  but  a  detachment/  he  cluirged  Aem 
with  such  vigour,  tkit  Poms's  son  was  kJHed  on  the  spot,  with 
fbtir  hundred  horses,  and  dl  the  chariots  were  taken«      >• 

Poms,  upon  receiving  advicp  of  the  death* of  his  son,  Ae 
defeat  of  the  detachment,  and  of  Alexander's  ap|>iro«ch^ '  re- 
solved  to  go  and  meet  Alexander,  whom  he  justly  siqpposed 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  choicest  tfoops  of  hia^aniiyJ'  Ac- 
cordingly, leaving  only  a  few  elephants  in  loa  camp/  to  anrase 
those  who  were  posted  on  the  opposite  shore,  he  set  .<niI>  with 
thirty  thousand  foot,  four  thousand  horse,  three  t^usandl.ishft- 
riots,'  and  two  hundred  elephants.    Being  come  into  a  6am, 
saiidy  soil,  in  which  his  horses  and  chariots  might  iribeel  adiovt 
with  ease,  he  drew  up  Ins  army  in  batfle  amy,  with  an.iirtait 
t6  wait  fte  con^g  up  of  the  enemy.     He  posted  in  frrafl/add 
on  the  first  line,  all  the  elephants,  at  a  bundled  feet-diflDtanoe 
one  fr6m  the  other,  in-  order  thai  they  migfatt^Bprveas  aJid- 
wark  to  his  foot,  who  were  beldnd.    It  was  his  opiiiioii;/  dttt 
the  enemy's  cavaby  wouid  not  dai«  to  engnge  t;taitliw8e 
iikte^rvals,  because  of  the  fear  Aose  hones  wotdd  lut^evof^^the 
efephants ;  and  much  less  flie'i^imtry,  when  they  shAotd  mm 
^t  of  ike  enemy  posted  behind  the  elephants^  andttn  dangar 
ef  bemg  trod  to  pieces.     He  had  posted  some  of  Us;footron 
tfie  same  line  with  the  elephHtts,  in  ordter  to  cover  ttheirdcgitt 
ind  left;  and  Ais  infentry  was eovered  by  hi»  IWo^winjpiof 
horse,^  before  winch  die  chariots  wens  posted*    Swk^wmihe 
•t4er  and  dispoAtion  of  Poras's  nsaaiitj. 

Aiiexander,  being  come  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  waited  ^tiie 
cf<^ng  up  of  his  foot,  wUeh  marched  witfa  the  ntmo8t*:dili- 
gmise,  and  arrived  a  little  after:  and^  in  older  that  ibey  aught 
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1m^  IfaM  to  teke  braath,  and  not  to  be  led  so  mudk  fttiKiiM 
«s  ihey  were  against  the  enemy*  he  caused  his  horse  to  make 
a  gveat  many  erohitions,  in  order  to  gain  time.  Bnt  now^ 
livory  dung  being  ready,  and  the  infantry  hayii^  snflfidently 
reooTered  tfieir  Tigonr,  Alexander  gave  the  signal  of  batfle« 
He  did  not  think  proper  to  begm  by  attacking  the  enemy's 
main  bsdy,  where  the  an&ntry  and  the  elephants  were  posted^ 
i&f  the  Veiy  rteson  which  had  made  Porus  draw  them  up  la 
Aat  manner.  Bnt  his  car^abry  being  stronger*  be  drew  out 
the  greatest  part  6f  them*  and  marching  against  the  left  wing; 
sent  Gimnis  with  his  own  regiment  of  horse*  and  that  of  Be^ 
metritis*  to  charge' them  at  the  same  time*  ordering  him*  to 
attack  their  cavalry  mi  the  Idft  behind*  during  which  he  Inmh 
self  would  charge  them  both  in  front  and  flank.  Sdeucus,* 
AatigoBus*  and  Taurim*  who  cmnmahded  the  foot*  were  or-' 
dared  not  to  stir  from  iheir  posts*  tiU  Alexander's  eavidry  had 
{rat  tfut  of  the  egaen^*  as  well  as  their  foot*  into  disorder. 

Being  ^eome  within  arrow<4hot*  he  detached  a  thousani^ 
bewmcrn  on  homebaek*  wMi  orders  for  them  to  tndiLe  their 
jfiscfaatge  on  Ae  horse  of  Porus's  left  wing*  in  order  to  throw 
it  into  disovdeiv-  whilst  he  himself  would  churge  this  body  in 
fiank*  before  it  had  time  to  ndly.  The  Indians  havmg  joined- 
agaia  Arir  squadrons*  and  drawn  them  up  into  a  narrowei^ 
ooiiimss*  ^advanced  i^^ainst  Alexander.  At  that  instant 
Gesnas  charged  them  in  ike  rear*  according  to  the  orders' 
gipren  him;  insomuch*  that  the  Indians  were  obliged  to' 
face  AfMt  on  att  rides*  to  defend  themselves  from  the^ 
thousand  bowmen*  and  against  Al^mnder  and  Coenus.  Alex- 
ander* .to  make  the  best  advantage  of  4he  conlusion  into  whioh 
ttia  sudden  attack  had  thrown  thmas*  charged  witb  great  vigour 
dmie  that  had  made  head  against  him ;  who  heing  no  longer 
able  to  stand  so  violent  an  attack,,  were  soon  broke*  and  r^ 
tired,  faiehind  the  ele|^nt8»  as  to  an  impregntible  rampart.; 
11m  kaders  of  the  elephants  made  them  advance  against  the 
enemy's*  hRsrse ;  but  that  very  instant  the  Ifaeedoaian  phalanx' 
liiEnaag 'OB  a  siidden*  sunouaded  those  animak*  and  charged 
with  their  pikes  the  elephants  themselves*  and  their  leaders.' 
This  battle  was  very  dilferent  from  all  those  which  Alexander 
liad hitherto  {ought ;  for  the  dephentsntslm^^qMNi  thabattsh 
lions*  4v<^i  With  inexpressiUe  tuff,  the  thiokestof  thMY 


ivlHOf  tb&  Itttfan  hane^  leefag  ilw  MMeittmSm  foot  Oppjirt 
by  the  ele|Aaftt^  fetureed  to  ik»  thsatg^t  howwei^  4hiI  tf 
AkouHider  bemg  stronger,  and  kaviag  gtMtor  ^K^eiiiM^  i« 
Ww»  btoke  this  body  a  Meood  tune*  owl  oUigad  i^  te  vetw 
towud^  ih$  depliaatB;  apon  vlnaii  4ia  MartdMiiiaa  hMMii 
being  all  anited  in  one  bedy,  qwaad  leirar  and  caaAvM 
uliaiaver  tbey  aMaolwdi.  Ite  eia|diaotiu  btin^  all  aaiaiad 
'vttb.woaBds^  and  Ae  gfealest parthairiaslailtbab.leiiiei^ 
did  not'bbaerve  their  osaid  oxA^ti  b&t^  di^traetBdnaa  it  waie 
niA  pan)»  ao  kngar  ^i«ing«$hed  Mmda  fwm,  Soim^  bat 
fanniag  idHiot  from  pbiee  to  place,  tbey  oTartbmre^wry  thing 
that  oame'  in  their  wby^  The  IfacndMians^  who.  bad  pa^ 
paady  teft  a  graaler  interval  bat^eaii  tbair  battaHfwia>  ^^Am 
laade  aragr  fco^  ttem  vbanerea  tfaej^  caaM'ibiwaidt  or  aharyed 
wMh  dffits  thoaa  ttait  feapaod  ti»»  tuninlt  ahUgad  t» 
tedery  afiea  baiiiig  Mmauaded^  tba  aMnj^vithlaa  hoiai^  nvid^ 
a  gigaal^  tot  his  foot  to  maaA  ap>  witfi  all  awaginahleiapaad*.  ia 
«id»ta!iimk6  a  last  eArt,  and  tor  M  a^m  thaai  wOiu ihift 
aAiAe  fime;  ett  wUob  tbegi  wowilad  ifnty  naaamfaHy*.  vitn 
lUs^manDertfae  greaileat  part  aC  t|e  Tndiaa  agtahy  iwwuO 
trtplaeea;  and  a  body  of  tbm  foot^ ' ii<ddo>fc  saatiiiiniiiiTi»i»ai 
bm^  sesaiatg  thenualTes  eharged  on  aU'  sid«e^  at  bwt  iaA 
Catorm^  whe^  had  aostiaiied  iat  tb€$  aaaup  arith  tba  iNMlt  <tf  bia 
annyv  sec«ig  Alexander  ra«(agad  vith  Pesas^  aro^MMblba 
imav  and  charging  the  ronlad  ioldifBraiittb  bi%taMip%!.«h0 
leare  oeol  and  irigoiDiia,  by  that  means  kittad  aa  m^aptAmmiaa 
inr  4e  fetreat^as  bad  fallen  ini  the  batAa*  t^    mn.K    mh 

The  Inttanii^  leal,  otai  tibis  ^caasian^  tuen^  .Ihataiatdi.  ftantj 
alidlbfee^theiMndhoaie;  nat^  aiMtiaaitbn  akaMdi^iriMh 
ware  all  broken  to  pieata»  and!  tharekqphants^  thai;  wa^batiatho 
billed  or  takea.  Poraa'«  ««ia  sans  feN  m  tUa  hattli^  arilb 
Spitaoas,  gi»aemor  of  die  pio^ince^  aB  thai  cokniMk  aS-baiia 
aad  foot»  and  those  who  gaidad  tfaa>  al^pbaati  awiaJMaMs. 
As  for  JUexwdav^  be^  last  bvlfanisaaie  >ot  the,  sis:  thnwiiid 
seUieffr  who'  w^m»  at  ibm  firai  ahai^Kn,,  tan  >  bmwaam.  -nitithe 
b^se^  W&niy  of  bis  bonieffaiarda>  and  tarn  bandaad^t 
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IVms^  nfinr  having  p^oia»0d  all  thn^  dn^  boA 
anda^ganeralrin  the  battofc  aitAiei^  mik  nwwdibtaf  liwwy» 
anaiag  all  bis  bane  dafeatadi  aaA  the  grairteak#art  .a€bis  fiscdl^ 
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iUiial  behftt0  Wk»  ^  graH  D«iii}9>  ^t  m§^  W^e  disa&tcKt 
was  the  first  that  fled :  on  the  contrary^  lie  eontiiiii^  in  th# 
UbSb  as  long  as  oae  ballaUoii  or  sqwdron.^tood  tibeir  jgroimd ; 
hat  at  iaat,  hmig  reodived  a  nwmd  in  the  «]|QiiIder*  beretii^ 
vpofi  Ui  depiMHitj  and.  wns  oaiily  disl;«Qg«ished  firoi»  the  re^ 
JbjirtliRfreatnessof  faiaaMwe»  aad  faia  uopaialMed  brav^y. 
AkoEmndeat^  fioding .irho  Imi  waa  by  tfiase  gloriovamadb,  »i^ 
heiAg  dasTOos  of  sasang  ibh  ]u^«  sent  Tsqulus  aft^  hiin, 
baoanae he 3raa  of  tiie  flame. naiiom  The  latter,  advwcing^ 
Bear  to  him  as  he 'might  witiioat  any  danger  of  being  wounded^ 
oaiied  to  hmi  to  irtep,  in  oider  to  bear  the  m^aaage  be  bad 
Iwangbl  fkom  Alanmder..  Poma  tumti^  baek,  akid  aeeing  it 
«aaTaxM«8»  bia  old  emumg,  *'  How]''  aays  be^  ''  is  it.  not 
^bxifan  Unt  €alla»  that  traitor  to  hiaoomitiy  wdluB^am!^ 
Immediately:  ^iter  wbiah*  be  would  bare  tKfwSsed  him  with 
Ua*  ink,  bad  be  not  instantly  retired*  Notwilh^tandii^  this, 
▲iaaamder  was  atitt  desmns  to  awo  ao  brave  a  frnt^;  and 
flmaeiipM  djapajehed  olber  oftoers,  mnong  wb<mi  waa  Meroe, 
one  of  biaiSK&Bata  finends^  who  besongbt  bun,  in  the  atrgngoit 
tema^  rto  wnit  vfom  a  eoBM)neror  altogetb^  worthy  of  him; 
after  mndi  isBtreaty*  Poroa  eonaented,  and  aeoordingiy  aat 
finrward.  ideaumden  vbo  bad  been  told  of  bis  comii^»  ad* 
vanoed  forwarda^  in  order  lo  Eeoeive  bim,  with  some  of  bb 
tndn*  Baing.  come  pretty  near»  Alexander  stopped^  pnrpoaely 
tfr  take  a^fiew  of  hia  statnie  and  noble  mien»  be  being  abont 
fiae^oabita  in  beq;bt.  Pmnia  did  not  aeem  dejected  at  bis 
nnsfortwie,  bat  oame  up  witb  a  riesohrte  ooimtenance»  like  a 
vaiiani  warrior  vbose  coacage  in  defending  bia  dominions 
ittoi^  te/aoqain  bias  the  eatoemof  tbo  bravo  princo  who  bad 
ftalBon  bfloa  pnaoaar.  Alaxandoi  spoka  first;  and/  witb  an 
amgqal  aad  gaaoiaiia  air^  asked  him  bow  be  desired  to  be 
^riaatad  I  ^  Like  a  kiig/'  rapbad  Poras.  ''  Bat/'  oootiatted 
Abffninhi^  'Vdo  you  ask  botlnng  merer*  ''  No/'  replied 
ManBf.  **  aUlSiinga  aro  iaabided  in  that  singie  word*^'  Aleoc- 
«BHbr^ainisfc  witb  tbia  gDeatnasa  of  sonl^  the  magnanimity  of 
^rbaob  aaoBlad'  bfiigbtaned  bjr  diatraas*  did  not  only  restore  bim 
Us  kingdom^  but  annexed  other  provinces  to  it,  and  treated 
ban  widi  Ihsi  Ugbeat  teatimoiiies  of  bonour^  esteem*  and 
ftieaUiip.    P^na  waa  fiatbfid  to  him  tiU  bis  death.    It  is 


bard  to  sajr  wketfier&e  victw  ^r  the  irapquMb»d  4iart  ^owif  f qji 
praise  on  this  occaeiop.      -  .,.....,,> 

%AlexaDder  built  aeity  on  line  spot  wkere.tbebiitlle  bad  hooii 
fought,  and  another  in  that  place  vhere  he  hod  ertMsed.  dio 
river.  He  called  the  one  Ni^SBa,  frooi'lns  mtory ;  <and  tb^ 
other  Bucephalus,  in  honour  of  his  horse,  who  died  thare^  nei 
of  his  wounds,  but  of  old  age.  After  having  paid  die  laM 
duties^  to  such  of  lus  soldiers  es  had.  lost  thew  Uvea  in  betile, 
he  solemniseed  games,  and  offered  up  saonfioes  ot  ^moIsm  in  iim 
place  where  he  had  passed  the  Hydaspes. 

Alexander,  haviog  now  cooqaer^d  .Pesus,  sdvaoDed  into 
India ;  which,  having  never  been  a  warlike  nation,  he  subdMi 
with  the  Rapidity  rath^  of  a  ^trwreU^  than  aeoaqueasi^ 
Numberless  petty  states  si^duuitted  to  him,  senabki  tikat  his 
ftay  would  be  short,  and  his  conquests  evanescent.   .     :j  r.  >a 

Al€sander,  passing  near  a  oity  where  ^evend  Braohlwwi»4ir 
Indian  priests,  dwelt,  was  very  desirous  to  eanvene  wittr.thsn^ 
and,  if  possible,  to  prevail  with  some  of  thettk  to  ^siloiw.hiai^ 
Being  informed  that  these  philosophers  fl^ver  mui»  visits)^  (hut 
that  those  who  had  an  inchnation  to  see  theni  must  ptito^.th^ 
houses,  he  concluded  that  it  would  be  beneath. hb^i^igttilf  if 
go  to  them ;  and  not  justx  to  force  these  sages  to  aiqr.  thing 
contrary  to  their  laws  and  usages.  Onesoeritus,  ^  Ihe  fUhs^f- 
pher,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Dk^oe^»  ihe.ie)wo«'t.was 
deputed  to  them.  He  met,  not  fiir  ftom  .#Mr  rit^,  JAeM 
Brachmans,  whoa^  from  morning  lift  evei^Kig;  ateed^ldwiijii 
aaked  in  the  same  posture  ia  .rliich  <liej  at  fink  M  fhoA 
themselvc^s,  and  afterwards  returned  to.  the  city  et  nigh6»  /tile 
addressed  himself  first  to  Calaniis>  an  Indian  reputed  the  sriseidt 
man  of  his  country,  who,  though  he.  professed  ithe  psiadtitfe  of 
the  most  severe  philosofdh^r  bad^  howe¥ear,  been  qpdxattttdedptn 
his  extreme  old  age^  to  attend  upion.  the  court,  and  tb  hhmhf 
told  the  occasion  of  his  coming*.  The  latter,  gMMi^.npdb 
On^sicritus's  clothes  and^  shoes»  oMd  not  iiptrbear  bn^;hin|^.; 
after  which  he  told  him,  ''  That  ancientjy^  the  eaithihad'd»Mft 
covered  with  barley^  and  wheat,  as  it  wis^^at  .Auk'  time:  mik 
dust;  that,  besides  water,^  the  rivers. used  to  flgwv>wiA ,nffli» 
honey,  oil«  and  wine;  that^an's  guilt  had  e^Boasionediaehai^ 
of  this  happy  condition;  and  that  Ji^nter,  t^puniriivithair  «»> 
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giUfilfide,  hBd  senteiicod  dient*  to  a  kmg;  paMU  labour.  That 
tbieir  ropentance  afterwards  moTing  falm  to  eompassion,  he  haA 
f69tM6d  them  their  fermer  abundaliee  i  however,  that,  by  Ae 
eeoDBe  of  Aiags,  they  seemed  to  be  retaming  to  their  ancient 
eonftnioii.^  This  reMCioti  shows  evidently,  that  Aese  pfaiioso^ 
ifkxm  had  seme  notkm  of  ^ke  felicity  of  tiie  first  man,  and  of 
die  evfl  to  whieh  he  had  been  sentenced  for  his  sins. 

Onesicfitos  was  yeiy  urgent  with  bo^  of  them  to  qnit  their 
atostere  way  of  life,  and  follow  the  fbrtone  of  Alexander,  say- 
ing, "  That  they  wodd  find  in  him  a  generoits  master  and 
benefactor,  who  wodd  heap  upon  tiiem  honour  and  riches  of 
lA  lands."    Then  llandanis,  ai^snming  a  hangfaty,  philosophical 
tone,  answeted,  ''That  he  did  not  want  Alexander,  and  was 
flfe  son  of  JF^piter  as  weD  as  hims^;  timt  he  was  exempted 
fipom  want,  de^re,  or  fear:  that  so  long  as  he  should  live,  thd 
earth^woidd  famish  fann  witfi  all  things  necessary  for  his  sub- 
rfslMoe,  and  that  death  woidd  rid' him  of  a  troublesome  com^ 
paeioii '  (meaning  Ins  body),  and  set  him  at  fntl' liberty. ** 
Cakmas  appeared  more  traetable,  and  notwillistanding  the 
Dppositidn,  and  even  die  pndiibition  of  his  superior,  who  re* 
fflroalshed  him  for  hni  abject  spirit,in  stooping  so  low  as  to  serve 
anotfier' milder  besides 'God,  he  followed  Onesicritus,  and 
^mrt'ta  Alexander's  court,  who  received  him  wifli  great  de- 
fliivistVMlions  of  joy;    As  it  was  Alexander's  chief  ambition  to 
imoMk  BmstAnts  and  Hercules  in  their  expeditions  into  the 
WHn,  hO'veselved,  like  them,  to  penetrate  as  long  as  he  could 
Amiiiew  nations  to  conquer.    However,  'his  solders,  satiated 
w&di  9p6&,  and  fiidigned  wifli  repeated  encounters,'at  last  began 
terpen  ^ir  eyes  to  the  wOdness  of  his  ambition.  *  Some'  be- 
iWaUad  tlieir  calamities  in  such  teinis  ds  raised  compassion ; 
•theia  insolently  cried  out,  *^  That  Hiey  would  march  no  far- 
ther/'   The  chief  object  of  the  king's  wishes 'was  to  invade 
"the  ^tenritofies  of  Agramenes,  a  prince  who  lived  beyomd  the 
gveat  river  Giagen,  and  wko  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field 
itwmiumAmA  ^ousand  foot,  two  thousand  elephants,  twenty* 
Itcmafld  liaUK,  and  two  Aouaand  armed  chariots.    Hie  sol- 
Mem,  1iowev«»,  reftised  to  wander  over  those  great  deserts 
flMt  lay  beyond  the  Gkmges,  and  more  terrible  to  them  tlian 
the  §i!Ml0it*araif  the  East  could  muster.  '  He  addreteed  them 
in  rtfae  most  persuasive  terms  not  to  leave  Aeir  general  behind  ^. 


SIB  iiuiroMr  ai»  •JiSMB. 

li»«ireat0n#tii  ifeMi  ^Mbi^wOTUi  UkAJmBtffmmmAm 
FtfMft  foldierti  and  wili  iha«i  aion^  Mflbt  ^enqmili  viDilig? 
ofhbiiQm»aiidofhuiglar)r;  botftiKteMjuMdrnMBsoUiflni 
p«ra«ted,  rallon  mid  infcwihle,  msA  «t  ItBt  ^eMlplM»  «fioii 
nmny  ycmwwwTe  dwIidm^  tdy  to  iolbv  kim  toWMift  Umi 
B^sAki  to  difoonnr  tlie  tieirefll  oemm,  $mi  to  toiui/tl»  eMMtt 
of  the  river  Itidi]»  a*  thoiv  fai£riiibto  g«dA« 

F09  titffl  iaqpedtdon*'  Im  emborkod  in  a.  float  ^nwaitiwg?<rf 
ej(^t  bundled  yefaeli,  aa  iraH  g»U<qw aabgata,  whiah  eapiaA 
^  t9o«pa  and  pmviaioiif»  *Jk£tieig  fire  dajs'  aaiUagpe  flie  flaet 
ikirivad  ivlHfe  tlia  Hydaspaa  and  tke  Aaamiaa.  nnad.  Am 
^Maina.  There  the  ahipa  were  ymtj  moA  jhattared,  haoania. 
Ataae  liireia  moto  irith  {VodipoaB  tqadilsr.  At  laat-ha  earn 
to  Ae  ^uiMiy  of  the  Oxydiad  and  tlieMaUi,  &o  moat  talJMl 
people  in  the  Sast :  bowevon  Alexaadec  dafeatod  Hmm  in 
amoral  eftgageaemitat  diipQaieased  thon^f  thair  atraiig^  haldft 
and  at  laatmiMbad  agakial Ihnf  eapitai cify^  nhero.theipMlait 
part  of  thdtf  foaaea  weve  retared.  it  waaupon  tUa.  eeoaaioi^ 
that,  aeisBir  4  naafag  ladder,  hhnielf  fimt  aotan^Dd  the  valh 
foUovod  only  by  tvo  of  Ua  oflfeera:  Ub  attondonts^  bdimiig 
bm  to  bo  m  dai^r«  momited  aiiif%  to  sMoiMir  Ubi»  bttb  tho 
ladder  broakwir*  he  waa  left  alone.  It  waa  now  that  Ua  caihr 
naas  beaaioo  bia  safety;  for^  leaping  itom  fts  mlL  aator.tba 
«ity»  nMob  iraa  erowdad  ^iMi  eMmie%  swivd  im  hud^  jkaun^ 
pidlsod  aaeb  aa  irare  nattrost^  aad  even  frjled  iba^  geseiabj;iiha 
advavcod  in  tbo  throng*.  Itea,  iriA  Ida  book  to  ».ti)ea  .^bat 
biyponad  to  bo  nonr,  be  raoaftrod  all  tba  duia  df  the  cmtrnf 
w  a  abiekl,  and  heptagon  the  boldort  til  a  dHfeaiiaab.  AilaA 
an  lodiao  diwiiaorgiiig  aa  anow  of  Atee  liHil  long^  it  ^pieaMd 
\m  ooat  of  amil  and  bis  ngbtbieaat,  and  09  gieal  aiqanniailii.af 
Ubod  iaaoed  froii  the  woond,  fliat  h»  diefqied  hia  am^ 
bty  aa  dead.  The  Ittdian  oane  to  itrip.  ISm^  wpf^sing.* 
a^Rlly  iirtial  be  appoared ;  Imt  AJbiaiidar'thal  inataiifefaadkfd 
Ua  spvks,  and  plunged  a  dagger  to  Ua  aidai>  Bflkhimm'f^ 
paatof'the  kkig^a  attandaate  oasK  to  U*  aoaoonr^sand  ftaiatog 
tfieiiiaebes  roiuad  Ida  bo^,  iilk  km  aoldieniiaiiboa4  lioiiidaMana 
ofbwstiag^kegMlas^samd  him^  Md  put  all  jfca  inbuhibit^ 
vtfkoiit  diattodton,  to  the  sword.  .  •  rj 

The  wound, :irtich  at^ftrat  aaenaed  dspgaroaa^  Jnnnpin4lto 
space  of  flis>or  astren  days  a.«Moat-fiwnnrabtoj 
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wiM»  nwi  wA  ttt  new  hi«  with  iBsaifaJiie  jkmm^  Thmfwt^. 
Imifaig<  Ui  vvifagiai^  ami  adbdii^  Ae  ooaiitiy  qii  eaob  side  w 
he  paswed  fhms^,  tbe  pilots  pensemd  firom:  Ijhe.  awel  ^f  4b» 
liver  that  tii^  ieaoQiiUsotl>6fivdiitilBt$  «yi«k9grtiifom 
Ike  kiaif  that  they  akeadjp  ftit  the  hieezes  el*  &e  qqcm. 
Nothh^f  so  mueh  astoniifaed  the  Macedonian  soUl^m  as  the 
MAttg  mi  flowing  of  the  tide.  Accaatemed  t«  ihe  gaitle 
ioods  of  ^  MeditemmeaB^  they  wove  anaaad  when  they  saw 
the  Indas  lise  to  a  great  height,  and  oyevflew  the  60uiitry» 
wU^h  they  considered  as  a  maik  of  divine  feswitment;  ikef 
were  no  less  tenified,  some  honn  after,  when  they  saiw  tlia 
iJMepftSBdui  its  banks,  and  leave  those  bnoids  mcefwred  whkh 
11  had  so  lately  oveiflowed.  Tims,  afler  a  vogaige  of  nine 
months,  he  at  last  stood  upon  the  shore ;  and»  after  having 
eitsred^soBsiieea  to  Neptene,  and  having  tooked  wistfidly  on 
the  bsqpl  expanse  of  watem  hcfoe  Um,  h€>  is  s^  to  Imn 
#ept  lor  havingtno  mom  woildaleft  to  eevqner.  Bate  he  pat 
an  -end  to  Us  esenuons!  and  having  appointed  fie$mfbm 
adsiind  efhtaflost,  with  ondersto  Goastaleiig  Urn  Indimsbom 
as  ftop  aa  Ae  Peieiao.  gBlpli>  he  set  ant  with. his  atmy  £m 
Bdbylon*. 

NeAing  eonid  eaneed  the  hosdships  wUsh  *h«i  i«Ky  sasp- 
taiisfl  ia-.thntr  retani:  passfaig  fteei^h  a  eomitiy -destitata  of 
al  aaalanf  psaiviBions,  ttey  wfesa  oU^edto  feast  on  the  betsts 
ef  faartiien,  and  were-teoed  to  b«m  these  rids  qioBi^  &r  ii» 
adwef  vdnditheyhad  eaeountared  so  Many  dangers;  ^ain 
JiitimflB  ahM>,  tiatt  genersUy  aceeapnny  fiuaune^  cossplatad 
thnbeaihnBiAyt  >»^  destitoyed  them  in  greait  amnbecs*  Tkm 
Isaii^ai'ftstiliide.appeatadl  to  giead  ^dnranfage  om  tUa  tJQmf 
oeeasisBi  The  anpy  being  in  alni^te  f^aal  of  wat^,  soaMi 
saidiein  were  sent  la  endeavoor  to  fad  ontt  a  e^pamg^  Tk^f 
fcitanate^  M  npaBKHm  ?  bai  it  yisUsd  &em  bat  a  viory  smaU 
^(SaaiA^  ef  vsater.  Widi  whai  Asy  had  got,  the  sokdiiirs?  ro^ 
tasaad  ie)oking<  to  Ae.  ling,  whoy  instead  cef  diMdng  ij^ 
fowsAH'apoa  the  gnnbd^  miwilKBg  that  Ue  setdiem  shonU 
analain  acahanily  inwhish  heiefased  to  hettrapart  This 
geaevostt  act  inspired  the  saldiavy  with  fresh  spirits*  Afkev^a 
lansoh  af  ithseaaBQve  ^ys^  Ihay  aniaed  aS' the  psamea  tf 
I,  th^iiwtiliiy  rfwhish  soon  hanis)ied.  ftom  ikk  minds 


ofilt^sbW^MiSkAtfcm^  Alexflttdi^  pined 

Arongh  iKe  cwmtry,  not  wiib  the  miistaiy  pomp  of  a  ooBqueroTt' 
but  in  die  Kcentioiis  dugoise  of  an  entkwiaflt:  st^  wiilBag  Ir 
imitate  Bacehns,  he  was  drawn  by  right  horses,  on  a  sci^M 
in  the  form  of  a  square  stage,  where  he  passed  the  days  and' 
nights  in  feasting.  Along  the  roads  where  he  piunied  were 
placed  casks  of  wine  in  great  abundance,  and  these  the  soW 
diery  drained  in  hcmonr  of  flieir  mook  dc4ty.  flie  whiflii* 
(Country  echoed  with  the  sound  of  instnnnents  and  the  howUng> 
of  bacchanals,  who,  with  their  bsdr  diriieyelled,  with  firantk^ 
n^kih  ran  upand  down,  abandoning  theioselt^s  to  eT^  khid 
of^lewdne^s.  Hds  rice  produced  one  of  a  much  mdre  fonai* 
dable  nature  in  the  king^s  mind;  for  it  dways  inflamed  hk 
p^sions  to  cruelty,  and  the  executioneT  gen«rfl%  <^owned  thcT 
feast.  i 

'  WMIe  he  refreshed  his  army  in  these  parts,  NeandilM  Wto 
returned  from  his  expedition  along  the  coast,  and  broligkt  hoi 
Strange  accounts  of  the  gold  to  be  fmmd  in  eome  ishtnda,  -and 
of  the  wonders  that  were  to  be  seen  in  others ;  he  wa9  Ihers* 
fore  commanded  to  make  some  farther  discoveriiM ;  and  thte 
eiiter  the  mobth  of  the  liver  Eupbrates,  to  meet  !the  king  at 
Babylon.  He  here  also  executed  an  act  of  rigorous  jtuficd 
upon  Gleander  and  others,  who  had  formeriy^  been  the  taiinis- 
ters  of  15s  vengeance  in  cutting  off  Parmenid.  Against 'these 
murdetei^  great  complaints  had  been  made  by  die  depolies  of 
thel  provinces  in  which  ikey  had  commanded ;  and  such  whs 
ihe*coitq>Iexion  of  flieir  crimes,  that  noddiif^  but  the  oerton 
expectation  of  Alexander's  never  returmng  frdm  India  oouM 
encourage  tibem  to  commit  such.  Ail  men  were  glad  to  sei 
tibem  delivered  over  to  justice.  Oleander,  with  six  fiundxeil 
soldiers,  whom  he  had  employed,  were  publicly  exeentad^ 
every  one  rejoicing  that  the  anger  of  the  king  was  at  k«t 
tumed^against  the  ministers  ofliis  vengeance.  As  Mtmamikk 
drew  nearer  to  Babylon,  he  visited  the  tomb  of  Cyras,  in  the 
dty  of  Pasargada ;  and  here  he  pnf  a  Persian  prince,  whoae 
hame  was  Orsmes,  to  death,  at  the  instigation  of  Bagoaa>«*a 
cfnnuch,  who  falsely  accused  Orsihes  of  robbing  the  lomfa» 
Here  also  Galanns,  the  Indian,  haying  liTsd  'foanoere^«and 
three  years,  without  ever  having  been  afflicted  wfitti  ^jAcMnMrn, 
now  feeEng' the  approaches  of  disorder,  resolved  ^toput^iiayi 
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self  fo  dentil.    AleuaAer.inMgiDed  hevmg^ea^ 
fliipded  fiNHa  Us  dengn;  hoi  findings  io  oppositioo  toall  dm 
migaments  he  ^ould  use,  that  Calaous  was  inflexible,  he  g»?a 
orders  {our  erectiiig.  a  fimeral  pile  for  him,  upon  wUcb  the: 
bkUoD  was  xesqlFed  to  die. 

<  CakuHis  rode  on  horsebaek  to  the  foot  of  the  foneial  pile; 
olTered  up  his  prayers  to  the  gods ;  caused  libations  to  be  pec- 
fiopMned,  ttoid  the  rest  of  the  €ereiiionie&  to  be  observed  which- 
«re  practified  at  funerals ;  out  off  a  tuft  of  his  hair,  in  imitatioa 
of  Yietims;  embraced  such  of  his  friends  as  were  present; 
#i^ated  them  to  be  merry  that  day»  and  to  feast  and  canMue 
with  Alexmider;  assuring  them  at  the  sam&  time,  that  he 
woutd  soon  see.  that  prince  in  Babylon,    After  saying  these 
words,  be  asoraded  with  the  utmost  cbeerfubess  the  fimfiral 
fnle,  laid  himself  down  upon  it,  and  coTered  his  face ;  and^ 
when- the  fliMBe  reached  him,  he  did  not  make  the  least  motion, 
iHtt,  with  a  patience  and  constancy  that  surprised  the  wholes 
fimy,  continued  in  tiie  same  posture  in  wfatcb  he  at  first  had 
laid  hmdf,  and  completed  his  sacrifice,  by  dying  agreeal^y 
to  the  stnMag6  .superstitions  of  the  enthusiasts  of  his  country. 
Alexander  punctually  obeyed  him  in  bis  admonitions  to  de- 
baBch^ry•    A  banquet  followed  the  night  after,  in  which  Pro- 
muAm  recjBiTed  a  talent  as  a  prize,  for  having  drank  the 
longest  quantity  of.  wine :  he  survived  ^  lus  victory,  however* 
Ipt'three  4ayi| ;  and  of  the  rest  of  the  gueiits,  forty-one  di^ 
ofjsth^  in^nq^rance.    From  Pasai^^a^,  Alexander  pro? 
eeed^  to  &usa,  where  he  married  Statira,  the  eldest,  daughter 
ct  Darius,  and  gave  her  youngei^t  sister  in  marrjyage  to  his 
lavourite  Hephmtiop.    Fourscore  Persian  ladies  of  rank  were 
giyen  to  the  principal  fiivourites  among  his  captmns*    The 
m^tiels  weaee  solemnized  after  the  Persian  manner.    He  like- 
lipjse  feasted  all  the  Ittacedonians  who  had  married,  before  i^i 
that  country.    It  is  related,  that  theue  were  nine  thousand 
giiostsat  Ais  {eft0U  and  that  he  gave  each  of  .them  a  gQlden 
emilbr^their  libalioiA  ,  Upon  thi>  occmhou.  there  appeared  at 
Spsa.  three  hundred  yoimg  soldiers,  dressed  in  the  Alaoedoniaii 
mamier,!  ^whonL  Alexander  ii^tended  partioidndy .  to  favour, .  19 
'Mder  to :.eheok  the  umruliness  of  14s  veterans,  who  had  bi^t  too 
just  seaeontto  mammr. 
Jr  f  ^hil»  Alexpnder  wai  thios  ^ployed  in  Persia,  a  pew  cmn- 


' 


an  HMPffMRir  or  cttSttoii* 


WM  aairjmy  on  itt  Chwo^.  HMrpalus,  whdtt  AU»^ 
Mderhad  an^ekitod  fOTimor  of  BabTfon,  bi^'^^Mtifd 
widi  Ilk  lOBflter^t  eroeity^  $miBm\iiAovm^  ffomet  YAsnml^^mmi 
ofer  into  Ofeece  .with  inttiMnie  soms,  whioii  Imi  r^ed  flfMi 
the  plandered  prisonera  of  Persia.  Ho'  hid  dradlt  ofi§igh  %b 
wmembiB  u  bodj  of  six^  thoQsnd  wMinni^  Md  with  llteBb%e 
knded  at  AAmB.  Mracy,  at  that  tkae^  iieiilg  A<M^ht  A^ 
pow^rftdin  €keeoe>  he  kmtbed  iauneiise  fltanti  attoog^'Ute 
wmneaaty  onriofs,  wkose  butinesft  it  wm  to  infiaiM  1h«  ttfaMl 
of  the  people..  Of  aH  tkiem,  Phodoa  aiom,  to  wbdn  lie  DSbteii 
tevwi  bandied  talents,  preserved  his  well-known  ioltegtity,  M# 
leuaiiied  inflexMe:  hit  dUintwi^itadnesa  had  inmg  be^Nv  aft 
eb}«0t  of  admimtlon,  even  in  die  tiinenf  PM^.  BelngoAsMi 
agiMt  tain  «f  money,  if  Mil  for  Ins  4wti  abeeptance)  atiMsf 
for  the  benefit  of  his  ohildi«nt^''  If  my  oMMb^/'  ciMI 
Pboeion,  «'  resemble  me,  thd  little  «p«t  of  gfoand^  wkb  A«i 
prodnce  of  wyah  I  hav«  kUieHA  Kved»  and  wUih  hM  YaiiAd 
nei  to  the  glory  yon  mention,  will  be  stiflcient  U  maiadiki 
Ama;  if  it  wffl  not,  I  do  not  intend  to  iaaVD  them^WMttlH 
merely  to  stinmkite  and  beig;bten  lireir  linmfy."  AIe&tt&d«f 
Imring  Nkewlfte  «ent  htm  a  hnndfed  talMte,  PhO<j$^  mSn^ 
tlM>9e  wbe  brought  th^tt^  why  Al(ftmnd€»  sent  Um  so  igmttn 
snm,  and  did  not  rMiit  «ny  to  tte  tt»t  of  ^  AA^ninai?^ 
''  It  is/'  replied  they,  "  beoans^  ^eioMid^r  looks  nptm  )W  Ml 
flie  only  jadt  and  vircnom  maih''  Phoi^M  t(»pli«d|  *' Lai' kill 
snffer  m^elfllto  enj^y  that  ^hanKMr,  and  tee  Mttlfy  wblatt  am 
taken  tm/*  ThiS)  therefore,  was  not  a  eharaoier  ta  be  ^om^ 
rapted )  on  the  contrary,  he  tnnd  all  Ids  Intuenee  to  firtte^ 
ttie  anoeesi}  of  Harpid^,  who,  being  ord««^ed  by  1M  MmfM^ 
to  depart  Ae  eity^  lost  all  hopes  of  Mdc^aa. 

Thill  oommoiidii  waa*  doaic<#f  ^(n^dd,  wiMftnanolbar  mMt&tf 
in  oonsequenae  of  a  dedaiMitionvby  whii^  dl  tb#  MmaioiiiaiB^ 
i»%o»  ftom  tb4jr  ng«  or  infindtieti^  wer^  nnible  tn  4nair  ik§ 
Mignes  of  war,  abMld  be  aem  bade  l»  GiMee.  linfay^-wMi 
iecStiMi  eties^  ^^aidmomdy  dMianded  to  ba^Mrnly^dlAdMirfii 
fromhto  aerviae,*  mntmann^  against- Maii  as  adasidaov  of -int 
bravest  troops,  and  as  a  «mei  ktag^  wh»  wanled  not  tfaakr  riN^ 
MttoOi  but  thdb^  destfoattek    Ai^umdnri  htfMvir/  noMi  nM 

that  resolution  upon  this  occaaicHi,  whi<3h^'iiM»)r»  UMfkad  fefel. 

obittnofer*    Bnbi^  siaMknwftb  niliMl^or  ^nattiM/  fai^iMed 
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JMQgHie  prifidpal  nutineeffs*  eeiird  thbiem,  lad  mAiMi 
Hmm  to  be  iBNiiedistoty  punished.  ThesoUiecB^  ondMd  at  Ui 
i&trepidky»  withheld  thnr  eomplahits,  and,  with  dbwaeaat  efuh 
seemed  to  beg  for  mercy.-^^'  Yea  desired  a  disehai^e/'  aied 
he :  ''  go»  tibea^  md  pdbUsh  to  ike  werid  ttiat  yen  have  kA 
ymir  piinefi  to  Ae  meroy  of  strangers :  from  heneeferth  the 
Persians  shall  be  my  guards."  This  menace  sen^d  oidy  to- in* 
evease  the  nttsery  and  the  eeastematidii  of  hie  tronpi ;  Aey 
attended  imk  with  team  and  lamentations ;  tiH  at  last,  softened 
by  their  p^tenee^  he  onee  more  took  them  kite  finronr  and 
affeoliM. 

Now,  seeiffe  from  inswrreotion,  he  gave  Umsdf  ap  te  north 
and  feasting;  his  army  was  followed  by  all  tiie  mkiistem  9i 
^aiare ;  he  q^ent  whole  n%hts  and  days  in  immoderate  dndir« 
kig^  and  in  one  of  those  excesses  Hephsention  lost  iiw  life. 
This  ceortiejr  was  the  most  intimate  firiend  of  Alexander, 
Ctateroe  alcme,  of  dl  the  Maoedonianst  seemed  to  iKspnte 
diis  hononr  with  him.  ^*  Cmtents,"  as  the  king  nsed  to  say, ''  loves 
th»  fcing^  but  HepfasMtiM  loves  Alexander/'  The  death  of  Aia 
fiAvottritd  threw  the  monarch  into  eaecessive  sovrow;  he  ptomed 
ta  leoeive  no  eonsolation ;  he  even  put  to  death  the  jdiysiciais 
who  attended  him;  and  die  extraordinary funi^ralhonanr,  cele^ 
bralad  at  hii  a»ival  in  Babyten,  maiked  the  greatoess  of  his 
affliatton« 

After  varieas-  eembi^^  eonqneste^  emelties,  follies^  and  exf^ 
fsmM6,  Alexander  arrived  at  Babjrlon.  On  his  approach  to  the 
eity,  many  sinister  omens  were  observed;  on  wluoh  acco«ttt« 
tite  Chaldeans,  who  pretended  to  foiesee  firtnre  eventa^ 
attempted  to  persuade  Urn  not  to  enter  (bat  city.  The  Oeedt 
phSosophers^  on  the  other  hand,  displayed  the  fiitiiity  of  fteit 
pfedietiens.  Babyton  was  a  theatre  for  bun  to  display  bis 
gtoy  on^  add  ambassadors,  from  all  the  nations  he  had  ooni^ 
qnfsteAt  vere  Aere  in  veadinesa  to  eelefarale  his  tmaiphai 
After  Hdfetng  a  most  magniflcent  mtry,  he  gave  mufienee  to 
tbeambaiiadorif  wUbr  a  grandem*  and  dignity  saitable  te  hia 
power,  yet  vrttb  th^  affability  and  politeness  of  a  private 
eiNuuePtf- 

Ar  Miat  tfane  he  irrote  a  letten  whicbwas  to  bam  beenmd 
p«iblii%cbilhe  issMHy  it  the  Oiymfic  games»  wheaebj^  til* 
Bmmk  aitiei  4ti  GMMM^vNam  oswaMsded  to  pMpit  aA  enilaa 
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to  fetom  kio  tkeir  ttatiTe  eMfltry,  Hiofe  excepted,  wIiq  %mi 

i^bimitted  sacrfle^e,  or  toy'  ofker  cr&ne'-deserHi^'  deatiff^ 
orderiBg  Anfiprter  to  employ  an  ahn^  foiee'  tiga&M  snisS' 
eities  as  should  refuse  to  obey.  This  letter  was  read  ib  the  aa- 
ifemUy;  but  the  Athenians  and  iEtblians  diA  not  tiiink  tiiehir-'^ 
aebres  obliged' to  putt>rders  in  execution  which  seemed  loin^' 
tetfere  with  their  Kberty.  •*• 

Finding  Babyldh,  in  extent  and  con7eniency,^uperrortA  tfT 
the  dAer  eiAes  in  the  East,  he  resolved  io  make  it  the  seat^df 
his^eftpfare-;  and  for  that  purpose  was  denrons  of  addirig  ibiV 
d\  the  ornaments  possible.  Though  he  was  much'  empUyed^ 
projects  of  thb  Idnd;  and  in  seh^nes  even  beyond  huifran' 
power  to  execute,  be  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  tiihe  iii'SuiA'* 
{Measures  as  this  inagniflcent  city  aiffbrdefd.    But  his  j^ifeastUes 
often  terminated  in  Heentiousness  and  riot  The  reeerit  lossof* 
'  Hephsestion^  the  sad  remenibrance  which  he  still  had  bfthcf ' 
iniquitous  death  of  the  virtuous  CalBsthenes,  and  of  ihe  g^dlaii^ 
Clitus;  but,  above  all,  of  the  barbarities  exerbised  on  Painld-^ 
nio  and  his  innocent  son ;  the  idea  of  lliese  shocking  e^^fati^^ 
festering  his  mind,  had  cast  a  thick  gloom  over  his'spirite;  W| 
dissipate  which  required  the  application  of  some  verypoW^^' 
jfol  remedy.    Ihe  remedy  to  whicfc  he  had  tecbarsb''^i^^ 
iMemperance.     He  was,  of  course,'  often  inVfted*  to'babl^ilMif  ^ 
at  which  he  drank  immoderately.    On  a  particular  ocdfaJrtk?'? 
hiving  spent' the  whote  night  in  a  debatich,  a  seconfd  ^  ^d^"* 
posed:  he  accepted  the  invitation,  and  drank  to  ^&i^l^Ms^^* 
Ukt  he  feA  upon  the  floor,  to  appearance  dead';  andln!4tts 
UflSess  manner  was  carried,  a  sad  spectacle  of  debiiilch^,-'ttl ' 
Us  palace.    The  fever  continued,  with  some  intervals,  inHrlfidi'" 
he  gave  the' necessary  orders  for  the  sailing  of  the  fl6et,  vi&^ 
the  marching  of  his  land  fordes,  being  persuaded  he  "MfAi:^ 
soon  recover.     But,  at  last,  finding  himself  past  all  hopes,  *and[  * 
his  voice  beginning  to  fidl,  he  gave  his  ring  to  Perdiecali,  liSth  ^ 
otders  to  eonvey  his  corpse  to  the  temple  of  Anlmon.    H^ ' 
struggled,  however,  with  death  for  soale  time;  and^Misn^jf"^ 
himsi^upon  his  elbow,  he  gave  his  hand  to  the  soldiers^  inio'' 
pressed  to  kiss  it.     Being  then  asked,  '^  To  whdin  fae*irMMf'' 
leave  his  empire?"  he  answered,   '*To  the  most  worthy." 
Perdiooas  inquiring  at  what  time  he  should  pay  him  divine  ho- 
nours, ka  replied,  '^  When  you  are  happy."  With  these  wordiS 
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lie  expired,  being  thirty-two  yearg  and  eight  months  old,  of 
which  he  had  reigned  twelve,  with  more  fortune  thim  virtue. 

By  the  death  of  thi»  illustrious  conqueror  were  fulfilled 
many  of  the  prophecies  of  the  sacred  writers.  One  of  them 
is  singularly  striking : — ''  The  temple  of  Belus  shall  be  broken 
down  unto  the  ground,  never  to  rise  from  its  ruins."  That  the 
word  of  God  might  stand  firm,  Alexander  is  cut  off  at  the  very 
instant  he  is  preparing  to  rebuild  that  temple*  and  to  restore 
Babylon  to  its  wonted  splendour.  Alexander  left  one  son;  he 
was  named  Hercules,  and  was  bomofBarsine,  the  daughter  of 
Aitabasus,  and  widow  of  Memnon.  Both  B^^xaaa  and  Statira . 
are  said  to  have  been  left  pregnant. 

.  In  whatever  light  we  view  this  monarch,  we  shall  fiad  little 
to  admire,  and  less  to  imitate.  That  courage,  for  which  he  was 
celebrated,  is  but  a  subordinate  virtue ;  that  fortune,  which  stiU 
attended  him,  was  but  an  accidental  advantage;  that  disciplilie, 
which  prevailed  in  his  army,  was  produced  and  cultivated  by 
his  father ;  but  his  intemperance,  his  cruelty,  his  vanity,  his 
passion  for  useless  conquests,  were  all  his  own.  His  victcNries, 
however,  served  to  crown  the  pyranud  of  Grecian  glory;  they 
served  to  show,  to  what  a  degree  &e  arts  of  peace  can  promote 
those  of  war.  In  this  picture  we  view  a  combination  of 
petty  states,  by  the  arts  of  refinement,  growing  more  than  a 
match  for  the  rest  of  the  world  united ;  and  leaving  mankind 
aa  example  of  the  superiority  of  intellect  over  brutal  force. 

The  successors  t)f  Alexander  seised  upon  particular  parts  of 
\o».  extensive  empire ;  and  wbat  he.  gained  with  much  fatigue 
and  danger,  became  a  prey  to  men,  who  sheltered  their  ambi^ 
tion  imder  the  sanction  and  glory  of  his  name.  They  had  been 
taught  by  him  a  lesson  of  pride ;  and,  as  he  would  never  suffer 
an  equal,  his  num^ous  successors  could  not  think  of  admitting 
a  superior.  They  continued  their  disputes  for  dominion,  until* 
in  some  .measure,  they  destroyed  each  other;  and,  as  no  go- 
vernments were  ever  worse  conducted  than  theirs,  so  few  per 
riods  of  Ustoiy  were  ever  left  in  greater  daH^ness,  doubt, 
and  c<»ifusion. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


TRANSACTIONS    IN    GRBEGE,   FROM   THE   DESTRUCTION 
OF   THEBES  TO   THE   DEATH   OF  ANTIPATBR. 

When  a  general  conventioii  of  the  states  declared  a  Macedo- 
nian king  captain-general  of  their  forces  against  the  barbarians, 
they  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  Greece  had  ceased  to  act  a 
primary  part,  and  fallen  from  the  rank  she  had  held  among  the 
nations.  The' distractions  which  followed  the  death  of  AJeX" 
ander  afforded  an  opportnnity  of  reclaiming  her  dignity  ;•  and 
this  opportunity,  indeed,  she  neither  overlodLed  nor.neglected. 
But  the  same  causes,  which  subjected  the  degenerate  Greeks 
to  a  foreign  powjer,  rendered  all  their  efforts  to  recover  their 
Jibi^rty  ineffectual.  It  was  not  the  policy  ^  of  Philips  oirthe 
vigour  of  Alexander,  that  subdued  the  Grecian  states,  tbou|^ 
these  contributed  to  precipitate  th^ir  fall:  it  was  a  relaxation 
of  manners  that  ruined  Greece ;  it  was  ike  insol^ice  of  pros- 
perity, which,  by  provoking  internal  jealousy  and  discord^  in- 
vited the  ambition  of  neighbounng  s^  poweifuL  states  and 
princes.  These  causes  conllnued  to  operate  with  increasing 
force,  and  humbled' the  Grecians  undei:  whatever  power  pre- 
ponderated in  the  countries  with'  which  Ihey  Were  surroundeicl. 
The  Macedonian  was  only  e:8tchafaged:for  the  Roman  yoke; 
and  the  Roman  for  that  of  di^r^ntitribes  of  barbarians ;  untO, 
at  last,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth^  ^ntury,  they  ibond 
a  melancholy  repose  in  the  stability  of  tbe  Ottoman' empire. 
'  The  Grecian  states,  during  ihis  long  period,  being  under 
Hie  influence  of  foreign  councils,  and  the  control  of  foreign 
arms,  had  lost  their  existence  as  a  nation.  Btttneilher  did  they 
submit  to  slavery  without  a  struggle,  nor  did  the  power  wUch 
subverted  their  government  deface,  at  once,  their  national 
character,  or  destroy,  but  by  degrees,  the  various  effects  which 

*  From  the  accession  of  Alexander  to  the  throne  of  Macedon  to  the 
sacking  of  Constantinople  in  1445 ;  a  spate  upwards  of  1500  years.  * 
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Jkwed  ftom'ib(sit  ongmal  genius  and  polttioal.uisljtiitians.  It 
is^'proposed,  in  what  follows,  to  trace>  aimdst  the  revolutioiis  of 
nations^  the  remaiiis  of  Qreece;  to  take  a  smoinary.  viow  of 
her  efforts  for  the^ recoveiy  of  expiring  liberty;  to  trace  thofi^e 
features  tha^  re^mained  the  longest  unsullied  by  the  infeotiottof 
borba^ri^an;  and  those  ^orts  of  genius,  whiah,  survivii^  the 
^solution  of  the  state,  continued;  and  still  oontiane,  to 
^^ghlen  and  refine  die  world. 

.The  severe  pumshment  infficted  by  Alexand^  on  Ihe  city  of 
.  Ttiebecy  tb&  'vigflance  and  vigour  of  Antipater,  to  whom  he  h$^ 
-qon^^ittad/the^sharge  i>f  his  affairs  in  Europe,  with  theptn^giess 
.of  thotMacedonian'iurms  in  Asia,  alarmed  and  overawed  the 
natiqps.'0f'£rreeGe,'at  the  sam^a  time  that  Macedonian  and 
JPeitWA  g€4d>  .corrupted  theur  n^prals,  and  diyid€4  wd  con^ 
founded  their  councils*    But,  even  in  this  situation  of  affairs, 
.^art^-dared'to  stand  forth  singly  the  assertor  of  ancient 
Hbertyj*.    Being  guarded*  in  some}  measure,  by  her  political 
,  consjykmtipii,  ^gidnst  the  .arts  of  oomiption,  she  resisted  the 
.sedUurepiepits  of;  the  Macedonian  emissaries,  and  exhibited  a 
,n^)b]«i|)ili«imp)^:  of  patriotism  to  the  other  states  qf  Greece. 
jKerithron€^:W^  adorned  by  an  active,,  brave,  and  intrepid 
]4Qgs.Agi9»:the's6^  of  Arehidam«3,  and  grandson  of  the  re^ 
|ioij$^i^»Ag6silWd.     It  was  he  who  infused  into  the  Spartan 
4eputi^S|$hat|  spirit  of  opposition,  which  they  showed  to  the  ' 
mf^w^iff^  ,o{  Alexander   in  the  gesieral   coQvention  of  the 
,sl;9l^Sr;,.by  wbichhe  at  once  reprobated  the  Greeks  for  their 
abject  submission, sand'  agnified  tQ< 'their  usurper,  that  some 
qpar^kshpf  independent  were  still  left  in.  Greece,     He  had 
sl^owxi^imseJf  ixForthjr  of  the  honours  of  rciyalty  long  befbi^  }ke 
'-^sfiB  ^^stedr'with  ^he^i^  by  his  spiri^d  conduct  ,at  the  court  of 
(PIn)iprPf«(MaeedDnfifr,  Havifigbeen  sent  thither  iu  the  quality 
pf(9i9t>a^ad|o^#  that  fproud  monarch,  who  had  been  used  to  re^ 
s^wif^  ^'aumher  of  aiiil>assndar0  from  the  other  Grecian  states* 
?BJ^^<^;flirith^a&Tair:  ^.eon^mp^,' ''  What !  from  3parta  but  one? " 
v1^.  lHPli3^'*.Jnapti«di:A?g»»  *'  I  was  sent  but  to  one."    When,  on 
l^natb^l?  QOes^siop,  one  of  the  eret^tures  of /that  prince  told  him, 
i^  ^M%i|Ji|(rWpnId  ]l4^t  allow  him  to  set  a  foot  in  any  other 
piprt  9f  jGbreece«4 :    "  Well,"  said  he,  *'  it  is  lucky  that  we  have 
ia^Q3i^4w4-ofrro«^'5»thameJ'    .  .        ,.       .. 

.  InM^fhpgnmng^  of  - Afexander's  r^ign».  Agis  did  not  tUiik 
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kpradent  to  oppose  liimbyUi'arms.'Vfell  MoiwiriK^)'^^^^ 
isuperior  mimber  of  tlie  Macedoman  troops,  and  the  higllapiiifei 
With  which  several  successful  campaigns  had  iDspiredUioa^ 
liad  rendered  any  attempt  of  that  kind  extremtity  hasardMlk 
But  he  thwarted  his  measures  as  much  as  he  could  'by  ^  lis 
ebunsels ;  and  was  fdly  determined  to  embraoe  the^  irery  ftntt 
occasion  of  vindicating  tiie  rij^ts  of  his  ^ounti^.  :•  Afkertle 
battle  of  Issus,  a  great  many  mercenaries  fled  out  of  ^Ptena; 
of  these  he  enlisted  into  the  service  of  Sparta  upwards  of  eight 
thousand,  and  immediately  declared  for  the  PeiaAn  kifeig^  He 
estabfished  a  regular  correspondence  with  that  monarch,  by 
'which  he  was  informed  of  Alexandei^s  various  movements  and 
successes.     He  received  money  from  Persia,  to  eonMe  fain»^ 
-prbisecute  his  designs ;  and  having  formed  a  powerful  eonfeds- 
racy  in  Peloponnesus,  resolved  to  lose  no  time  in  commemrii^ 
hostilities.     It  must  be  remarked  here,  that  CleoiBe]ies,'dle 
other  Spartan  king,  took  no  share  in  these  transactions,     ffis 
advanced  age  admitted  not  of  vigorous  exertions,  and  he  Wts 
contented  to  see  tiie  military  operations  of  the  stat^  jftpepted 
by  his  colleague,  in  whose  abilities  he  placed  entixe'C0iifi<fenoe. 
When  Agis,  therefore,  had  made  the  nediBSsafy  prepamtioas, 
he  sailed  over  to  Crete,  where  he  excited  an  insatveotiionv  vod 
established  Ae  power  and  the  government  of  the  -SpBrtatls. 
Having  returned  from  that  expedition,  he  again  rteewedrhis 
endeavours  to  promote  disafiection  among  the  Grecian  states. 
His  applications  to  tiiem  were  now  more  open,  and  they  were 
also  more  successful.    The  news  of  the  deifeat  of  Duias^at 
Arbela  had  just  been  received  in  Greece,  and  titemittds  ^nB 
men  were  alarmed  by  the  nqiidity  of  Alexander's  ednqaeats. 
A  more  seasonable  opportunity  could  not  have  oflened  itseVYor 
Agis  to  promote  his  designs.     He  forthwith  set  himself  to 
convince  his  countrymen  of  tiie  great  dangers  tiiat  Arealeiied 
them :  he  showed  them,  that  the  effects  of  Alexander's  vioto- 
ries  would  be  the  subjugation  of  aH  the  East ;  and  'the  natmral 
consequence  of  that  subjugation,  the  return  of  the  vietor  to 
load  them  with  chains :  a  state  of  degradsttion,  in  hk  dpmion, 
more  humiliating,  and  more  disgraoefril,  thsat  the  vilest  con- 
dition of  Persian  slaves.    The  Greeks  fdt  the  weight-  of  his 
remonstrances,  and  were  ready  to  second  Us  intefttieni.    An 
amy  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two  ttoesaii^^iefae^  was 


yntkl  "nH^^^fkiA  fcivoe  AgJ0  totk  the  field,  wd  iiw,ir«he4 
UgHbHlf  MegdopcCui,  the  .oidy  city  ki  Bsloponnesos  tliflkt.ba4 
jdittDuMgied  Afexaoder  for  iU  SQvereigo.  Ant^i^ter  wa3^  ^i 
lkidptinie»  emi^yed  in  quashing  a  rebellioii  wjiieb  had  tajbef 
ffeoe'in  Tfaiace;  but,  oa  hearii^  of  the  opeiationa  of  tfap  P^ 
kqaonnemBs,  he  a^usted  mattos  in  Thracoy  in  the  bast  way 
Iftat  ^iwuinstances  would  aUow,  and  drew  off  his  troopa  to^ 
amrinlt  a  mnte  dangerous  foe.  His  army  consisted  of  £ojiig 
ifamanid  men.  Great,  however,  as  his  superiority  was,  Agia 
did  noA  seek  to  avoid  an  engagem^it:  so  that  a  general  action 
soon  misa0d,  in  which  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  wei^ 
ranted.  The  loss  on  each  ode  was  three  thousand  five  hundred 
■iMk  Agi»  himself  foil,  but  he  fell  g^iiously.  Havii^  been 
^fistingvashed  by  his  exertions  during  the  battle,  and  haviqg 
iiMeivedra-aiunberc^  wounds,  when  the  rout  became  genepl, 
lib'sdMiwi,  wlio  were  bearing  him  on  their  shoulder^  wcife 
ttely  to  he  surronnded:  cm  seeing  which,  he  commanded 
Aem'to  set  him  down,  and  to  preserve^  themselves  by  flighty 
for  die  fixture  services  of  their  country.  His  soldiers  obeyed : 
be  was.  left  sdone,  and  on  Ins  knees  he  fought  and  killed  seye- 
OBl:e£<the  Macedonians,  whom  he  continued  to  engage  till  he 
waaran  thrmigh  the  body  with  a  dart.  Thus  fell  Agis,  one.pf 
tiietmmit  virtuoua  and  valiant  men  that  his  country  had  ev^r 
j^rsodaeied.  He  had  reigned  nine  years. 
>^'Had  the  tiold  sehemes  of  Agis  succeeded,  all  Greece  would 
hsFe-probaUy  revolted*  Not  only  would  the  dififerent  stages 
have.^udeavouted  to  protect  their  own  rights  and  privileges, 
bf9t4my  W0ald  have  carried,  in  their  turn,  the  arms  of  Greece 
urtO' >A[acedon.  Alexander's  hereditary  dominions  would  haye 
iH^mir  endmgered,  and  all  hia  plans  of  foreign,  conquest  over- 
tlhrown.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that.  Agis  was  so  precipitate  in 
taUng  up  aims  agmnst  Macedon.  Had  he  jNroceeded  more 
d^berately  and  drcumspeotly ;  had  he  either  waited  till  he 
ahould  have  increased  his  army  at  home,  or  obtained  succour 
firem Persia;  Jns  countrymen,  animatejl  by  their  flattering 
SiJnotioni  and  roused  by  the  recollection,  of  the  glorious  deeds 
^  their  ancestors,  might  not  oidy  have  checked  the  growing 
p^wer  of  Macedon,  but  pcoloiq^  the  reputation  and  conse- 
quent of  Gfeeee; 
V  Hbfdi  Bthse^plent'rei^as  of  the  Spartan  kings  were  so  \inim- 


portmit  and  to  obseui^;  ilMAem  is  hanlly  ftopf' libg 
of  fbem  bctt  tteir  iiainM^  and  those  of  a  few  of  tiie 
men.  Eudemidafl,  the  non  of  Agis>  ascendod  the 
the  death  of  his  foUier.  He  -mm  moiB  tktaoiur'aiid  wmoilhm 
any  of  Us  snecessdrs*;  and,  fortanalely  for  mwdkinJi  his^oH 
oeQent  qnalities  were  all  of  the^^nd^' and  modetoto iUnd* 
Tlieywere  such  as  led  MkA  to  JneukMile  oti*tlie  sdadBiof  Ub 
subjects,  that  tfie  blessings  of  peace>  even  in  li'Staie'cf  dhpra*^ 
datioD,  are  sapeiior  far  to  those  preearioos^  fleetiBg  hoaaaEB»; 
which  princes  often  pnrchased  at  lli^  expense  of -tk^weaMkanA 
blood  of  their  sttbjeots.  i    .. 

The Lacedttttottians  were  so  inoensed  by  theloss  o£  JkigiSi 
whom  Aey  all  revered  and  Ioyed>  4dhat  they  resiived  to  ftsomn 
ente  the  war  at  $31  events.  Uheite  wm6,  however^in  Sparta^ia 
few  who  opposed  tins  resoltition>;  and  of'thBt<BiHdbev.'jiias 
Eademidas.  A  saj4ng  Of  his '  bn  tteit  occasioB  is  wertbf^^kamg 
femembered :— '' Why,  Sif/'  siM  a  iswrtak  4BtiMn -to /U*^ 
**  do  you  alone  advise  the  iHMtmuatee  o0peaoaywhm«lL8)WRf 
stibjects  are  for  war?''  *  '*  Secanse,"^  4miirari0d>  tha  Jdn^  f«I 
wish  to  convinice  them,  that  what  they  waM  woidd  be  iqoiioai 
to*  them."  When  anodier  of  Ms  subjects  was  magnifying^  in 
Mb  presence,  the  victories  whieb -their  aneeslonii  liad  wsoi'fiBaia 
the  Persians,  and  was  from  thence  dtawing  argameaisiii 
favour  of  renewing  hoist^tieB  agaklst  M^ioeflonf  ''-Kov^pan 
haps  think/'  said  Endemidas,  "  that  it  is 'ihe  tatM»4hiiig>  to 
mdLe  war  against  a  thousand  sheep,  as  agdhlBt  iHly  ^Wolves*? 
Having  one  day  gone  by  accident  into  the  sehocrf  of  <*Xen0<- 
crates,  the  philosopher,  and  observed  that  he  was  very  iiid,ho 
asked  one  of  those  who  stood  next  to  hhn,'  what  ^mm*&&jM 
man's  profession.  Upon  behtg  answered;  **  tiMlht  waa  a^wift^ 
man,  who  sought  after  viitue,''  *^  Aks  T  smd  he^  'f^hM  #eaft^ 
ing  it  at  these  years :  when  then  will  he  make^  «tee '  <it^iV^ 
And  when,  as  we  shidl  see  isifterwards,  Alexander  .caMlod'flba 
return  of  ril  the  exiles  that  belonged  to*  -Oreeee^  Ihiiae  4f 
Thebes  excepted,  to  be  proclaimed  at  the'  Oljanptis  games; 
'^  'Tis  a  hard  case,  O'ye  ThebatKs!"  said  Eltdemidfts^^^^lMitiat 
tiie  same  tnne  very  honourable ;  for  it  is  evideht,  Aat^'  isf  d 
the  Greeks,  Alexander  fears  you  only."  i^wt.-, 

Antipater  having  succeeded  to  bis  wish  idhOfUshiiigliia'iii^ 
surrection  in  Febpbnnesus,  and  having  oat  off  Atn;  who  was 
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Iheiduefiptio^' of  Jittt  inmiErtetioa)  he  feaolvod  to  raoEbr; 
AJwaiWg  power  ia  Greece  still  mote  complete,  aDdliv 
tfoteiiify/ieote  iadiqratabk.  The.  most  foxmidable  emmgfi 
nindk-  MeoedoDb  had  «vei:knowa  in  tfatt.  cbnntiy  ynu^D&ikom 
Ihei&es,  thei«ffMiii:  «f  lihoeeieloqiieme  had  been:fek  both  V^> 
ndipfliidslai  sen.  On  DdnraistfaeDes,  ihorafore,  Aiiti|mter 
jtolefminwl  ^  wieak  hk  vengeeilce :  and  a  fitoccaaioii  for 
deJQiif  io  seoB^offned*  Harfmlm^  oito  of  AJeKander's  captama^ 
fami^iBOBnedlhe  diipleanie  of .  his  master,  fled  for  pioteo^^ 
tion  ioi  Atfaon.  .  Danng.tlie  time  that  he  had  cMunaiided  pd 
Asia,  he  h8d:a]iias8ed  an  enonnoiis  qnanlitj  of  treasure,  yttOb 
ithidx  he  hoped  to  gbin  the  degen^nte  Aiheaiaiis  o?er  to  hiff 
dospoiate  <»lase.  HSs  expectations  weire  not  altogeliier  VaiBj 
Man  J  of  the  dnef  orators,  aUnred  by  the  golden  proifieets 
whidi  were  set  before  them,  tendered  their  services,,  and.gai^d 
him  lessen  toUink  that  they  eohid-ensme  him  of  safety.  Two 
o£  Ae  oralon,  ho  werer,  were  st31  lincom^ted ;  these  were 
Bhecfoft^iMl  DemostieBes.  Phocion  is  said  to  have  withstood 
everf  solioitation^  and  to  haVe  rejected  erery  oia:  whicfaSaiw 
pehis  codld  nudte*  with  disdain*  Demosthenes's.  virtue  is  said 
to  hove 4)0!^  equally  inflexifale  fiMr  a  while;  so  high,  inctaed, 
did  Ue^ddlgination  nse,  when^  he  first  beheld  .Harpalns  dis* 
tiib«lni|^.his>  bribes  among  the  people,  that  he  stood  up  and 
aude<  a  wtan' oration  against  Uai,  treating  him  no  otherwise 
than  as  a  vfSlain,  who  had  robbed  his  master,  and  who  was 
come*  to  Attens  io  invdve  the  nation  in  a  fresh  war  with 
Aksiumder.'  Bnt  he  soon  dhanged  his  tone ;  for  when  Haqia^ 
k»  fWBS  landing  his  treasmres^  a  golden  cup,  of  immense  vaioe 
alid  beaiftiftd  woflcBiandiip,  is  said  to  have  caught  his  ^e; 
Harpalus,  obsevving  that  he  looked  at.  it  with  more  than  <N»di« 
liaiy  eseraestness,  begged  of  him  to  take  it  iip,  and  poise  it  in 
his  hted.  When  he  had  done  so,  he  asked  Harpalus  what 
laiglrtbetilftVBlueofit  ''To  you.  Sir,"  replied  Harpahis; 
Hit  «lMiI  Mtaf  twentjF  tide»ts:''  anddiat  veryeveodngit  is  said 
to  hav^  tfeM'ls^t,  with  twenty  talents,  to  the  mmtor's  house. 
iMMo^theties  was,  iX^t  day^  to  have  delivered  his  opmion  re- 
ip^ting  the'pVoptiet^  of  granting  protection  to  a  Macedomaa 
dtl^Mriit.  But  when  he  was  called  upon,  he  showed  his  throat 
btfttifd  round  with-  seveid  roQers,  on  account  of  a  bad  cold 
f^idfrh^^hftd^abght.  A  wit  was  said  to  hav^  observed  on  Ihat 


;f^i]5<dbortttuMr'A  nupQW  ireni  ^btoiid^:  tfanl  i4etaiid«rtiHii 
]i9«(d4b4t  d«»^theiiiiiii8  bad  saffioied  jQBi:pdia»todBlQfttefiii|9l» 
in  their  city,  and  that  he  was  so  kicensed,  thai  he.miB«>}nst 
jKfcoato ^ . dfapateh  a  fonwid shte  ibet^  to  {Mmiib 'them  for  4iieir 
1iP«a«beYj*  ThisTumow  inqiiTed  the  greatesi  oonstsBDaiiistt, 
9od  Harpatas  was  intaiediaiaiy  expelled  front'  the  Le%«  -  Aft 
jpqiury  was  now  set  on  foot,  respeeting  those  persMs.  ^dMtiiad 
90cepted  of  presents  from  Harpalos,  This  was  the  ooistmiBieiit 
hy  whioh  Antipater  was  to  destroy  Demosthenes.  He»  wsA 
seYeral  others,  was  impeaehed ;  a  prosecution  coriunenced . he- 
liHre, the  court  of  the  Areopiagus,  which,  finding  him  gnilly.4if 
jaeoeiving  gold  fnun  Harpalns,  he  was  fined  in  fifty  lai^iits. 
.Bwig  unaUe  to  pa^  so  bige  a  8iun«  he  was  forced  togo  mln 
baiiishnient  .  :  > 

,  'jam  change,  in  the  condition  ef  DemosAenes  hen  gn^m 
^e.tQ  a; variety  of  opinions  respeoting  the  oame^of  ii.  '  .3te 
ipost  reasonable,  as  also  the  most  probable  one  ts^  that  it » was 
,  tb^  effect  of  the  malice  of  his  rhrai  orators^  added  to  Ae  tnnrer 
which  the  threat  of  Antipater  had  oocasioned.tn  tfae^  :Are#- 
pagast  .Demosthenes  is  fdiy  eKonlpated  botb  by  ittiitarcb 
and  Pausanias.  Plutarch  assures  us,  that  dmt  oraltecvasdie 
V0ry  first  peison  wlio  proposed,  that  those  who;had  beenjoi^ 
pect^  of  receiving  bribes  .riionld  be  brought  toi  toaLiitihB 
^urt.of  the  Arec^agus;  and  had  .he.  been  guilty^  ^si^sthe 
historian,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  woi^  have  been  so  fbrwud 
in  the  affair.  ,Paasanias  again  informs  us,  that  Haipahisi* 
ing^fled  to  the  island  of  Crete,  was  th^e  slam  by  hb  ow» 
vaats;  that  his  cMef  servant,  who  was  likewise  his  confidant, 
falliog  into  the  hands  of  Philoxenos,  was  by  him  pot  to  the 
torture^  that  he  might  thereby  be  compelled  to  discover  .wUrii 
of  the  Athenians  had  acoepted  of  Harpalus's  gold*  From  his 
confession  it  o^qieared  that  Demosthenes  was  innocent*  I%i- 
lo}(^enaa,  who  was  an  officer  in  Alexander's  service^  and  sa 
{tvowed  enemy  to  Demosthenes,  has  con&med  this  fact. 

Antipater's  deep  policy  in  promoting  the  above  chaste 
agfwist  Demosth»eies..has  very  justly  been  adnnved.  He 
thereby  freed  Macedon  of  the  greatest  obstacle  to  her  amhi- 
tioQ^  and  prepared  the  nunds  of  the  Athooians^  for  a  chioKM 
acouiasoeAoe  in,  the  mtfwsMrpp  f^f  ^thA  finjiMMis  oC^AlaxaBdaiik'ihv 


iimiims  of  p4trksti«m  ud  sekl  for  die  pros^eilty'of  Oredee; 
hri^  riltHie^wiiile^'  be^ti  aimiiig  only  at  Im  own  personal  ag** 
fimndisenieiift. 

n  With  Uie  Io6ft  of  Agk,  Sparta  iraa  ^isaamled;  and  wfiii 
.BeiaoathMiefl  fled  the  very  life  and  soul  of  the  foreign  open^ 
Jtions  of  the.  Atheaians.    One  weukl  thinkthat  tb^se  eweoM, 
tflOiiald  tO'Greeces  woidd  hare  tended  to  stay  the  nnaeeonn^ 
tfbi»  fesentaieBt  of  Alexander;  but  they  htfd  no  such  effect, 
i^nieie  eitiU  femamed  an  act  by  which  he  might  oppress  thu/t 
once  flonrisfaiDg  natioB;  and  Uiat  act  he  was  reBoked  to  see 
tace<»Bplished,    The  violence  of  political  contests,  and  of  itfr> 
snceMsfid  expecBtiona  against  foreign  enemies,  had  filled  dl 
^HiB  <^es  of  Greece  with  exilest    Thek  nnmber,  at  the  period 
of  winch  we  are  now  speaking,  is  said  to  have  amomited  to 
*Bpwarda  of  twenty  ^usttid*    Alexander,  who  never  hesi- 
tated at  any  thing  that  conld  either  promote  las  ambition  or 
^cenirm  his  power,  foresaw  advantages  that  were  fikeljr  tb 
vanse  from  a  jndidoos  management  of  these  nnhappy  men. 
Itwenrred  to  hkn,  that  if  he  should  be  the  means  of  restoring 
to  theia  their  former  rights  and  immunities,  they  would,  ftom 
»  princ^e  of  gratitude,  attach  themselves  to  his  intereist. 
Gffieeee,  he  thought,  by  the  accomplishment  of  his  scheme, 
might  be  brought  to  a  total  submission  to  the  dominion  of  tte 
Macedomon  monaichs:  for  it  would  naturaHy  produce  eon- 
^mdsbns  m  Hie  states,  by  the  manifold  transfers  of  power  and 
{ffoperty  which  would  attend  it:  whence  a  very  favourable 
conjuotuse  would  be  afforded  for  him  to  step  in,  and  extin- 
.  gnisb  ^diose  sparks  of  fieedom,  which  appeared  so  irr^eon- 
oleaUewith  U»  general  syrtem  of  government.    Proohmatiob 
.hiraa  aecoidmg  made,  in  the  name  of  the  Maeedonimi  monardt, 
at  the  Olympic  games,  *^  That  all  the  exiles  (tibose  only  ex- 
cepted who  had  been  guilty  of  atrocious  crimes)  should  be 
ferthwith  restored  to  their  respective  cities;  and  that  those 
citiesy  .which  should  refese  to  adnnt  them,  should  be  forced  to 
j€Oflq[)lianoeby  dint  of  anus." 

. .  So  unprecedented,  so  ins<dent  a  command,  couM  not  fail  to 

souse  the  indignation  of  a  people,  who  enjoyed  the  name,  at 

*Jeait»  of  beisi^  firee.    It  constraiiied  them  to  reflect  on  the 

vglQiyiwhiidi4lieir  ancestors  had  eigoyed  in  the  happier  tknes 
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of  TbimistoDfes  and  of  Oinnni,  and  td  catApem  tftat  glbrywilb 
tiie  <&grace  MPliidi  omrwfaehndd  tUeoi  me^w.  Sunk,  as  ttny 
weT6»  IB  eflhrniMacy  tod  idleness,  they  ttcrrertbtlegs  '^t^iiiiWrf 
in  dieir  minds  ideas  of  independence,  wbich  a  ustrospeet^to 
Aeviitnes  of  tbdrlbrefhliiers  inflamed  and  he^tenisdr  Hiey 
had  boUHy  ridiovlied  ^  id^  of  Aleitander's  iA«tMSio»^to 
dhdnity.  The  Athenkiis  bsfd^^tfilren  cilFtffttg^'to  IteeDne'iif 
ikmr  citifleitt  for  taHtfaig  of  having  Alestatfder  enit^QM'iHtti 
die  gods  0f  fltefl' cdtintry:  and  they  had  p^iled'^isentMce^ef 
deatbon^anottier,  who,  being  on  an  embassy  iK^^'Ai^uiidei^ 
had  been  so  mean  as  to  p^  him  dlflne^  IfdnMrs.  fniese'Wefe} 
indeed,  bnt  sinall  exertions:  4Sath,  however,  as  diey  were; 
they  served  to  show^hat  Oreeeewai^ntft  yet  ftUypi^eiiaMd 
to  stoc^  to  a  tyrttnt*  But  all  the  fbrmer  instances  of  Al#x- 
onder^s  nsnrpatiotts  were  ontdone  by  that,  which  was  to  compM 
theni  to'ieeeive  Jnto  their  society  men,  whose  Crimes  had  jtrildy 
separated  them  from  their  former  connedKons.  -  IQiat  act  y^ 
ainmig  a  deadly  blow  at  their  «ivil  and  nfiitdcipa]  firiffli^^i 
and  was  the  ^osseiit  isfliidtlhat  any  tyrant  conld  have  devfei^i 
Bnt  Greece  ^dM  not  snbmit  to  it.  The  Atb^ielns  i^effi^  to 
feel  the 'indignity  with  superior  {^igtiancy ;  ')ier  ivet^  <b^  at 
any  tpttins  i»  stifle  tiieir  resentment.  They  dispatched  aiiAfai^ 
sadonito'dl  flie  neighbotsteg  srteftes  for  'ttie  fmrpdl^e  of  pt9^ 
mating  an  insnrreetion ;  with  many  df  wM^h  diie^  ^eie  '^i^ 
snooessftd.  The  jGtoUans,  mindfalof  some  prdud,  refMUtiir 
fid  terms^  whidh  Alexecnder  Ifari  nsed,  est^onsed  th^  getfdrd 
oanse  with  particnlaor  zeal. 

Sneb  was  the  aspect  of  aflhirs1(%en* Renews  \df  AfeiMiM% 
death  readied  Greece ;  news  wKdi^  added  fresh  ^ij^fitit^  n&d 
^e«r  to  lall  the  operations  of  the  insnrgentsl  T4ihi>se^^|HMrMid 
not  aiMMdy  revolted  now  ran  fo  arms,  drdve  dlft'  i^  MsAse* 
dmiai»'  who  were  residing  aihon^  ihem;*  «fn<d  hiiS««Wi^^  t^'pfH 
tllemsehrlss  tmderthe  commiand  of  lJeo^(lte^e9,'tbeAthetii^i 
whe  had  aheady  collected  a  Very  coniStderable  idfM^.  ' 

It  was  now  that  Demosthenes  was  yecMIed  ^th-lNnriyftA 

ment.  His  love  for  his  country,  thcilrgfa  foilfted  by'i«$^tfdi«il^ 
to  part  with  these  to  wboin  he  was  pecnKai^Iy  aftax^d/'had 
temMned  nndinnnidied.  He  had  accoto^^^An^  tMe  AtheHlifi 
amboasaddm  in  their  progmss  throiigh  PeloponiM^tis,  ttnd/  Vf 
tkie'fioweni  df his eloeiiij^,  htri  ^ih^'mm ititftOkiii ^ 


iMMe  mUiA  iimy  sougfat  to  moiotaiii.  He  w«9^  dea^rVctaif 
extdHed  f(tf  his  oppositioa  to  Fytbeas^  iaO'^eitiNr  of  the  Ifae^-^ 
dotdan  eaiHe>  who  strove*  to  sow  dissension  amoi^  the  inha*^ 
bHattta  of  ijpcadia*  '' The  AAemans/'  said  I^tkeas,  ^*  m«f 
he  fikened  nnto  as^'s  mitt>  whieh  is  a  certaki  ondiieailion  ct 
aieiaiess  beingin  any  house  into  which  itis  brought ;  fbr,  when 
Hiey  appear  in  any' city,  we  may^  with  certainly,  pronounM 
ii&d  Hty  to  be  distempeTed  "— "  True,"  answered  Demos^ 
thenes,  *'  bat  as  ass'a  milk  is  a  T&st(»ratrre  of  health,  so  a#e 
AAeman  counsels  of  distempered  states."  It  was  in  cOnsi- 
deratiMin  of*  such  services  as  tfiese,  that  Demosthenes  was  in*^ 
Yited  to  participate  agfakil  in  the  pleasoies  4j{  hi^natiTO'COttntry. 
The  invi^on  was  accompanied  with  very  flattering  marks  of 
reiqpect.  A  gaDey  wdis  dispatdied  to  ^gina,  •  where  he  waflf 
i^esiiling,  to  convey  faun  to  Athens.  As  he  approached  the 
0%,  the.ekissefts  of  every  rank  and  ses:  went  out  to  meet  him, 
and  to  4$oa|^tulate  him  on  his  safe  oretinm.  By  Ihe  laws  of 
his  countty,  4ie  fine  whicfar  had  been  imposed  on  him  could 
not  be  remitted.  His  £rilow«citieeiis,  ther^re,  being  so&l9it-> 
OQs'lhathe  Afoirid  lie  mnder  no  sort  of  >res^aint,  nominated 
Utrnto^theoffioe  of  {»iiparing  tilie  temple  ef  Jupiter  Conser*^ 
vator,  tagaiaost  the  feast  of  that  deity,  wilfa<an  appointment  of 
flify  laieots,  the  nett  funount  of  his  fine.  This  being  paid» 
Demosthenes  began  afresh  to  harangue  in  fave^r  of  Athenian 
liberty. 

LeoBtheiies  had  now  got  together  a  -^ety  powerful  antiy; 
Willi  which  be  marched  gainst  Antipater.  As  sooHas^hat 
general  feoeived  intelig«&oe  of-  thia^ap^diicli  of  hcfisOkened, 
biiag  Meare4>f  lite  mSeAbtity  of  Us  «ro6ps  to  those  of  the 
AAemms,  be  seat  off  a  ^ourfer  to  Craterus,  tiien  acting'  ib 
C^Kcia,  tore^pneat^  stt|q»fy.  In  the  mean  time,  he  mait^sed 
lits  Iroops  into  Thessaly,  where  he  was  joined  by  a  lai^  body 
of  «av#cy.  But  the  Ttaessalians,  when  they  saw  <be  eoi^ 
fyimm^i  Greeks  adnmeiiig,  iand  peoseived  how  greafl^ 
gdpmior  their  arn^  was- in  numbers  to  that  of  the  Maeedonilms, 
immediate  desehrted  tothmn.  Amtipater,  towehrer,'W^li  nolt 
disaoufaged^s  le  vBBtaredM to  engage  Ae  enemy;  bilt,  being 
AvHitod^.  he  was  forcb4;to  betike^  himself  to  ffight.  Hb  led  ellF 
his  mendn  feoil  order ;  aad,  havaag  arrifred  at  Lamia,  a  cif^^ 
itt 'Slieasaly,  he  caused  tfa^  plato  to  be  fortified^  and^  %K& 


^ 


«igitt  itti  fllat  dioiMand'foot'fireparod  to  nii^  t^^dbqMite 
d^iBiioet.'  The  <A^iiiaii9'adv<flnceflU'ai>d  atlidied  tie  «i^ 
Imt^  IMmgi  it  too  veil  fortified  to  be  eaafly.  tak<»  by  fltotnl 
ikej  set  thesiaehes  dowB  befiwe  it»  in  bopes  of  cii«i]rii^  ii^hj 
a  vegidfflT  siege.  These  dairiiiiigs  of  sqccess  had  gveat^ctotod 
the  nkids  of  the  Atbeniaas.  They  had  on«e  more  seen  thfak 
iniiad«»  oonstraned  to  retire  irilhiii  their  native  limilhi.  -  Their 
conntiymen  seemed  to  aet  with  uuiisaal  uaawmily  wd/eii^rgy^; 
and  they  iboiq;ht  they  had  now  reason  to  look  for  it  retam^of 
their  ancient  greataess.  Bat  Phoeion's  ideas  w«re  diffinrent; 
he  made  it  Us  business  to  expose  their  infatoation,  and  to 
diack-tlmr  nusguidedardonr;  well  knowing  that  tbey- pos- 
sessed neither  sofficient  constancy  nor  rigour  to  eaiKy  oaa' 
flueeeesfid  war  with  the  Macedomans*  **  What  do  yon  tUnkft** 
said  one  of  his  leaders  to  him,  "  will  be  the  moat  pcop^  tine 
for  going  to  war  T'  ''  When  the  young  men^*^  lulled  he^ 
^<  keep  witUn  the  bonnds  of  regolaiity;  when  the  rich  we 
liberal  in  their  donations ;  abd  the  on^rs  cease  to  rob  i^ 
stoto*"  Daring  these commotionSf  there  is  not  a  wordrspidef 
Demosthenes,  Perhaps  Phocion,  with  'iHiom  he  th^  hipcd 
on  terms  of  intima^  and  friendships  had  oon^ced  hisa  fey 
eoBNrarsation«  which  he  never  coold  do  by  pablic  speakings  that 
enreiy  idea  of  opposition  to  M acedon  was  now  becoali3f  vste 
asd  extravagant.  I'^i^- 

Diffieakies,  and  long  habits  of  military  experience,  had 
made  Antipater  frnitfal  of  resoarces*  Thoog^  every  ^y^jSlt- 
taoked  by  fresh  troops,  he  niaintauied  his  situation^  andieeemsd 
Slot  to  abate  either  in  qrait'  or  streagdi.  Maktngiat'7lastt  a 
anddan  sally  open  the  woricBien,'he  threw  Ihen^fofipraailfJBB-' 
order ;  and  Leosthenes,  who  hastened  to  their  asristaneerWag 
nnfortttaatdy  killed  with  a  stone.  This  iaoident  greaUy  dis* 
eonraged  the  Athenians*  They  did  not,  however,  rehnfoidi 
their  system  of  conqoest :  they  chose  Anli{diihis  their  general, 
and  pvsned  Antq[)atar,  who  had,  by  his  spirited  sdly,  esoaped 
from  'Lamia.  Shortly  afier  that  event  tiwy  fell  m  withtiie 
Macedonians,  nnder  Leonatns,  and  completely  roated^bemt 
bat  such  repeated  sacoesses  were  their  rain.'  Ovegoyed  with 
the  victories  which  they  had  gained,  and  filled  with  contempt 
at  the  feeble  resistaabe  made  by  the  Ibcedoniens,  ^many^^tf 
them  retamed  home,  to  boast  of  the  triumph  of  their  arms. 


aivdb  to  eongfatolate  dieir  friends  on  the  ratnm  of  motet  <fte»- 
ddtt.  Tte  period  of  their  rejoicing  was  short.  Antipater, 
hAimg  teoeived  a  strong  reinfoieement  from  CiIioia»  nnder  tiie 
cemnand  of  Craterns,  advaneed  towards  Cranon,  a  ritj  in 
Thes8idy»  where  he  eiifpaged  and  qnite  discomfited  the  enonj, 
who  wove  led  on  by  AntiphHns  and  Memnon.  Thongfa  the 
confederates  lost  only  five  hundred  men  in  this  battle^  yet  their 
spirits  were  so  broken  by  it,  that  they  immediately  seed  for  a 
pcMioe.  To  grant  a  general  peace  was  not  Antipater's  design ; 
he  wished  to  see  the  Athtmians  more  thoroughly  hundiled. 

•  »He  therefore  acquainted  Ihe  vanquished,  that  he  was  ready  to 
entempon  separate  treaties  with  them,  and  to  hear  what  were 

^tlieir  demands.    This  proportion  the  Grecians  refected  with 
seom ;  b«t.  Sliding  that  several  cities  belonging  to  thw  dUes 
m  f^eisaly  Ml  daily  before  the  enemy,  they  were  glad  to 
'  accept  of  any  terms.    In  a  short  lime,  therefore,  Ant^ater 
ted  granted  to  every  state,  and  to  every  city,  except  A&enn, 
uMiatever  they  demanded.    In  this  distressfid  situation,  Pho- 
^«ion,with  some  other  orators,  was  delegated  by  the  Athenians 
'to  «U!e  for  peace  firom  Antipater,  who  was  then  encamped  at 
'Cadmcda.    Phocion  entreated  that  die  terms  might  be  a^sted 
'tiiere ;  hat  Craterus  insisted  upon  marching  the  Maoedonas 
into- Attica,  and  opening  the  treaty  at  Ae  g^tes  of  Athens; 
alleging,  "  That  it  was  unreasonable  to  burthen  their  firiends 
>witb  an  army,  wide  ihey  were  treating  wkh  an  enemy.**    An- 
*tipater  acknowledged  the  justice  of  what  he'said;  '*  but  yet^'^ 
sofegoined' he,  **  let  us  grant  this  riiq;le  &vonr  to  Phooion*'' 
The  favour  was  granted,  and  a  peace  was  concluded;  but  the 
IMH'  of'  it  were  eqwdly  subverrive  of  Athenian  honoar  and 
power.    Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  were  to  be  delivensd 
>up  ;•  a  distinction  which  Aey,  no  doubt,  owed  to  thek  superior 
nealin  the  service  of  their  country.    Hie  democracy  was  to 
jtee  idiolished ;  die  andent  mode  of  raising  taxes  restored ;  the 
obnoxious  were  to  forfeit  their  nnuucipal  rights ;  Adiens  was 
to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison,  and  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war.     Phocion,  who  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  nkare 
'  infloence  with  Antipater  than  any  other  Adumian,  <ni  account 

•  lof  faift  pacific  disposition,  was  not,  with  the  utmost  exertions 
of -faisieleqanace,  Me  to  preserve  Us  native  city  from  the  %- 
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wnioiij  df  hcmg  ganisoned  by  MfMedoniin  soldiers*  He  used 
eveiy  argument  wbidb  co«ld  be-dielie^edy  ^tber  by.i£s  fear  of 
dbaaie,  or  his  regacd  &r  bis  .cooatry's  bonour ;  biKl  be  could 
not  preTsil;  detenained  on  oppressioo^  tbfr  trider-jpemaiDed 
munoTed.  HenyUns,  a  man  of  aa  andable  temper  of  mfAi, 
and  a  fnead  ofPhocibn's,  was  Bmi  to  Atbens  to  dommand  dike 
SBW  garrison.  Upwards  of  twelve  tbbiEsand^Albeiaaiis  were 
disfiraiioluBed«  Many  of  these  found  AeSr  condition  a^-nh 
snppovtable,  thnt'they  were  obKged  to  go  into  ThrSde,  and  to 
.settle  tliere  as  Macedonian  coloniats*    • 

Upon  the  aimfd  of  thevieBsettger  who  broui^t.the'ftfst 
aeeemitB  of'  that  -disgraaeM- treaty^   Demosthenes ;  fled  •  tD 
dalattriay  a  small!  island  opposite  to  Trad^eiie.     He  was  con* 
sdious  of  faaTingvend^ed  too  essential  ^rrioes'^a  hid  connbry 
,to  ba^e'  any  hof^s  tbM  Anlipale]^'  .9ii^ottld<fibow  Im^'VMttj. 
Soon  after  his  deyiartfire,  AjdUas,  It  plagner,  ^w  ^nt  to^find 
Jhim.Hoa.t.    Being,  informed  ^atba^^bad  takei^  refi^po  in  the 
4enq>le  of  Neptane>  which  ha4  been  tmed  mithat^ialadd, 
ihither  ArcUas  bebt  bis  coinae^    He  A^und^tbo  pattiM'  onito 
aittiag^  metre  i^lected  andoqinposed  tba»Jiisr  natnrafitimidity 
.gsnrei  reason  j^  expeot  thatiberw<Hildbo.    Ho  tsd^  tOfpeiSiliaSb 
.faialrtto^fetom  hom^; 'aeswiig^im^.tbati  Aoi^iqi^^  wolild  trabft 
Jbiaufbttindnely; .  IMtnoathones^  wbo  iiajiw^ttor.  thm  Ar^dtiiBr 
.didv  what  wese  the-  dispbailioiir  trf'pAiitipaiter;  "ssdj^,  ^'^Q, 
•Arcbias,  I  never;  was -n^b'tiiovied/Miiibtyita:  as  ^p 
bow  I 'iun  as'littloanoMid  wilb  yoa  aa  a*'iielgo<»at^4:  .When 
ArebiaS'began  to  press  ibim  hmA,im* begged^leavoiotiifMWbraw 
a<Httle:fafthb»}inlO)the  tempkr,  id  osd^r.to  ^te«  finvMllNa'lo 
Ina:  famSyj  >  Wben^be  vhad^ot^^o  the  plaoe  iWiberisrb&'VMia^iOf 
hmtep  be  plitra  poisonadiiqia»U  iota.his  mm^i  mA^e^v^^iflh' 
aa«he;iisiial]^.did  atbei^iqidUs*f,iyhegt»  bef(#a$ yesgrittoiagfa^fal- 
.The  poison^obe^nfaig  to  opoisat^f  ib^  tiwtfodvtoi^llis'.lhe 

iD4bo<irlEigfedy»  as  6d0n'W7oa-|»k0Lse^\atiKl'Oa9^>oot>4^ 
of^rmipB^aaburied.^.    HordesJnNihl^  l^efiwv^fKKrMid  to^lhe  ^ioiir 
!of4fad>tainpfewbelagnniiilUBg^vtopoil«tQiit  by^  deattiiiiln^ 
Mfbo'.passedibjiHteidtwi  l^vexpii^  ^^ 

Soma  Usioiiaiis^baYldTbeeii  ait  pws  tori(^irteihJ»r'aco<^at'Qf 
ijtiB  4tetii.vof  Oismo^fineM  aH^ilg,  ^ftit  %e.  died^ 
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•teokBii  omiititittiaB ;  bot  their  aaocmiildftfe  event  is  Msttwr 
so  probable^  nor  so  well  attested,  as  that.iriiich  .hasvoaiiir. 


'^  1^  AtheniaB  oitiseasy  who  had  not  forfie^ted  the  favow  a&d 
|xaiectioa.o£  Aniiprter^  enjoj^  a  degree  of .  trinqniUifrp  attd 
affiueneev'WhMi  had  been  for  a  long  time  vaknown*  For 
■laajr  }ieai8.they  had  be^i  torn  to  pieees  by  the  diaieasions 
wUeh  invanably  attend  a  democva^.  This  form  oS'gvfem*> 
meat  Antipater  had  abolished:  he  had  put  them  nearly  upon 
tlie  same  footing  on  which  they  stood  in  diose  virtnoM  days, 
m  wfakih  they  hod  proflpere.d  by  the  -wise  instituliMis  of  Solon. 
Most  of  the  other. irtates  deriyod  aAraortages  of  a  sianUff  kaid; 
and  though  they  were  at-first  mach- dissatisfied^  on  account  of 
thelinfringOments  which  thoy  imagined  he^  had  made  on  theilr 
fiNBedojn,  yet  they  soon  found,  that  they  w^e^  in  rea&ty,  bo^ 
Ofime a  more  ime  people  thanthey  bad  hitherto  been.  They 
ncknowledged  thcar  obhgatioDs  to  Antipat^,  imd  honotned 
jun^  wkb  the  title.  <^  "  The  father  and  protector  of  Greece." 

■  Antipfitery  havmg  remited  Macedon,  was  celebrating  the 
yiaptinb  of  his  danghter  Philla,  whom  he  had  bestowed  on 
<3ratenis^  whenhe  was  informed  that  the  iBtdians  had  taken 
tkifieM  with  a  ki^  army.  The  JQiolians  were  the  only 
pneple  in  jGreece  w^  complained  oi  the  terms  gvanted  thMS 
l^'tiie  go^^mor  of  Macedon ;  and  they  were  resolved,  either 
to  extort  more  fayoorable  conditions^  or  to  lose  their  aU  in  the 
filild  of  bittle%*  Antipater,  attd  his  young  soii^]n-4awv  marched 
dimkufy  into  ^Gtolia;  and,  after  encomitclring  ^efverei  dMBr 
nnti&esv  had  the  good  fortnne^to  see  ^the-  enemy  rented.  These 
openHiiMis  ^  happened  in  the  winter-season,  tn  the  spring, 
AJati^Miter'pyqiared  to>  besiege  the  cities  of  ^GtoHa  which  had 
)iot«Minrendered :  b«t  before  he  had  been  able  to  effisct  any 
thhiig .  that  wns  ^great,  he  was  informed  by  Antigonus,  that 
Pinifiacas  liad  bOM  pA?iag  the  way  to  a  revolt  in  the  East. 
HHsb  dtittiNur|faments  which  Antigontts  used  toinfioence- Anti- 
{tttlhr^i^mtlid  «)irerei  that  Perdiocas  hftd  sli^ted  Niceea  (the 
Jitil9liMi<of'A^p«t«fr>/  and  put  to  death  Cynane,  the  sister  of 
AiteiaidM-.  TU^  -mfonnation  declared  the-  neeesnty  irhich 
diwe«W«ni<(«r  hi^  la^ediMe  presenoe  in  Asia.  He  was  thei^ 
ftfeoehMged^  to  editor  ilbto  a  troaty  with  <the  ^Ali»li^s ;  wttdi 
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mB99  faiHipMMfe.  iMiiim  kft  «tirf«M  to  look  iAir  Mir 

<iMmiinriMi  in  thn  Biit 

WbUa  Antipater  raid  Ciatenis  ^were  reetifying  disortaB 
Im^gmA  the  HeUespont*  the  iBtoUans  eotored  iato  a  res<dntioa 
ofaf  ragii^  thNBtelvea  of  the  h^uriea  wUdith^  hadrastained 
doling  the  preceding  winter.    Thejr,  therafixo,  cntBued  tho 
tomtnifa  of  .Maced<m  with  a  fomiidable  armament^  and  wore 
coouuttiog  dreadlul  depredalaoat»  whes  their  caR»r  wastjB* 
torropted  by  Polydes^  .who  commanded  in  that  ^puirter  £at^ 
Antipater*    The  iStolians  found  means  to. bring  Poljalesftoa 
genwd  aoUon,    His  troops  being  gready  infiBrior  to  ikmn^  m 
point  of  numbers^  were  soon  .put  to  flight*  and  ha  UsiB^alam. 
Before  Ae  victors  had  time  to  improire  the  advantages  whidi  - 
thegr  had  gaimed,  they  received  advice^  that  the  Aoaniaiuaai 
had  already  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  their  emmlryyiaMl 
mer^  laying  all  waste  by  fire  and  sword*    Tbey^  thj»efora»'.so^ 
treated  widi  precipitation  to  iEtolia ;  leaving»  however^  theilr ' 
allien  in  Thessaly  under  the  command  of  Menon.  PolypemiMni^ 
who  had  the  command  in  Macedon,  took  the  advantiq^e  ofthe^ 
division  which  had  been  made  in  the  /Ktolian  anagr.;  aaii, 
marching  .directly  into  Thessaly,  fell  upon  Menon  beforevte 
was  aware,  and  completdy  disciHoiti^  hia  troopau*  ^Tfae  ^tei 
tiaas  were  so  struck  by  the  news  of  BS^wi's;defeaft»  thai>they 
immediately  laid  down  their  arms.    Thus  waa  peace  iHnoer 
more,  rept^^  to  Macedon*  i .        . 

yi/'e  .are  now  to  take  a  view  of  the  Atheinana,  betoe<  liie 
toiib^  decay  of  their  natiipaloonseqnoaee*  We  aro.io/lKriioid 
them»  not  demac^iog  Uberty  with  the  noUo  ooi^denoeiof  ,an 
independent  peoj^a*  but  im^rii^  it  wj^  fthe  serviUty  o£  sbmas.  < 
Peaceable  and  ha^y.as  their  city  had  been»  since>  its  sobmis* 
mission  to  Antipater,  there  was  one  circumstance  in  tbeir.Iot 
which  they  could  not  brook  with  patience:  that  was,  their 
being  protected  by  a  Maceddnian  ganwm*  i  The  dq^oity 
imd  the  glory  of  their  ancestors  reourred  to  their  iminda,  infid 
prompted  thcim  to  w]$h  fcnr  the  a^nUance^  atle^t^  .of  £Da»- 
dom.  Tjbe  first  effects  of  thip  diaposiliaft  .were  niaimii>fitiwl 
by,their.^p{diQf|tiqn. to  X^cion,  whoae. influence. withtAnti^ 
p^ter  they  knew,  to  be  great,  to  repair.:  to^that  ffMHUl,  who 
.waf  just  retunnad^^ni.Asia^  and  to  priQF  him  to>raM9r»^4bi 
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was  then  too  laie  a  period  of  flidr  iiationatisiriyiteiice-ftBf^  ^tfamf » 
ta^b^tafafta  to  gaat^  thaiawaiiiea;  Mmdy  dedBnad  the  ceouids'* 
sialic  t  He  litBioededy  however^  with  the  hiogf^  fi^r  #ie  rettam'^ 
oi  4heiAtUHiiaii  exilas,  and  had  them  all  f^stared  to  iMit' 
hanei  laid' aocnit  priTileges. 

iTke  Jaaal^of  tfae'garriBoii  by  Aati^ter  was  an  object  6f  too 
BMialiaBoinent  to  be  easily  dbaaidoiied^     On  1^  refbsal,  lliere*^ 
&B^  '.oftPlKKSKHi,  ihey  tamed  their  eyes  towards  Demades; 
the  osater^  who  waa  likawbe  a  favourite  with  Antipater/ 
Haiji^  less  smgnatihility  aad  patriotism^  but  rnnch  more 
▼an^  UnA  aelf-conoeit,  than  Phomao,  this  man  tindeitook-  the* 
embdmji    U  was  this  same  Deaiades  who  reprated  PliHip^s 
Twiwireat  iKPSkaiti»n  after  the  battle  of  Chseroneat  ^  was  fie' ' 
wlNkdrewiip' the*  sentence  of  banUbment  against  DeniosthetaeiSf,'^ 
wImH.  he  *  flfMl  to  Calauria:  and  it  was  he  who  accompanied^ 
Phoeio0  to'CadaMsa^  to  treat  with  Antipaler  and  Crftteras;' 
aftepthe  fiiial<battle  of  Oranon.:  He  had  long  been  a  tad  ta 
Antipalar^'ilie/wvttied  not  ierabSities  or  'eloquence; -  biit' 
parattty  nmk  disintofestedness  wore  none,  of  his  virtues;    Aftti-*' 
pai^'<rfbMtf  saUr  tfaatihe  hnd.two  friends  at  Athens  :-^FIiocidtl; 
wfab'tevw twoald  'accept  of  any  ww&tA '  for  bss  services  \  and  * 
DundntiMr  .wiie  neiw  Aovght  he  had   r^beived*  emu^v  ' 
IXIh^tiMAf^AiMipaliM^hail  ^cosliilii^  his  rargesses  to  Demades;^ ' 
or  whether  Semlides  expected  to  be-moie  libeifaBy'rewslrdf^^ 
bjhl^tdlDaaa^wairainolsayi  hat  he  hsid 'fonhed  a  eoiresrpond^ 
eiAib'Widi  Aatoonifaandeiv  andted  iw^ 
oWH')  fafld^natsAMe  thei  j^vermneirt  of  Maoedon  and  Oteel^:  ' 
A  iMUr  o£  faisftb  P^dieoas  was<feiliid»  in  which  were 'these 
werdac*  ^^  Come  and  be  the  sapparti  of  Biaceden  and  Orbeoe;  * 
wMdh'ail  present  lean  on  an  old  rotten  staffs  meaning  Anti- 
pat»*    This  discov^  was  made  at  the  very  time  that  he  and 
his^aoD  were  soUdting  the  recal  of  the  garrison.    Antipater 
stchiff^twaj  ordered  the  son  of  Demades  to  be  slain  in  his 
father's  sight ;  and  the  moment  that  he  had  expired,  sentence 
of:4idath  was  proBonnced  on  the  father  himself.^  Thns  fell 
Dettadea,  the  ovator ;  and  irith  his  life  were  extinguished  all 
hopea.of»Atimiute  liberty. 

The^^daalb-of  Antipater  happened  soon  after  that  of  tiie 
orator  Demades,  and  a  very  short  time  after  his  return  fi^om 
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Us  A<latia  «i;pedi<io]i;  The  «*c6iafcre  MgM  wUch  he  t^ 
inidei|;oiie  in  fomag  ifae  Gteeka  to  mbmit  Iq  ike  fomet  of 
Hacedon,  and  in  accommodatifig  Biattoni  ia  Ajifi,  had  prated 
gioatly  upon  a  constitiitioii  alrendy  imp^md  by  Age.  Boiag 
fiuihful  fuid  aealmis  in  the  cause  of  his  oonstiy,  his  mind  eii^ 
joyed  but  little  repose.  As  soon  ai  he  hqd  afmed  in  Maeeb 
dan,  he  einployed  himself  in  ^ideailoiiiiog  to  compose  the 
diffMWQCioft  anibfiitiDg  among  his  aowtryDiePftr  wd  tpk^^jp^ 
tiiem  in  the  airts  of  peace.  Afixktf  of  vasA  e^open^tiiig 
with  an  enfeebled  aiui  declining  babit  of  body»  {nrodnoed  ft 
Ticdent. disease,  l^hidi  soon  I^ft  him  btit  }ittbman»<1«l  hppi  181 
aiecbyeiy*  Thongb  loaded  iHth  distreas»b^  acted  noiisaih 
w^tiUiiy  eiAiut  oiik^  highness  of  hiBidesaaiit,  or  tbDasaribame 
tef  Us  nndemtandiBg.  He  iras  noble  by  hMh  Mk^btA^immi 
ednoated  in  Ae  adieol  of  Aristotle.  BmtmBmUt^ikkMffAi 
mid  thott  of  bis  eeuntry^  and  admoniiihed  moA  inntwifttod  Jlmm 
m  Ae  QOBTse  of  eonditot  inhich  be^wishedttMSlto  putfte^i  t-ito 
^ypeEcfaflm*  Ijbe  eldest  of  aU  Ahasumdex^A  captakt  tihen&Ai 
Bnrope»  ha  beqneathod  tiie  t«e  big^  ofltea  of  ^pM(MlMiliV|A 
govmnoar  of  Maoedon.  His  aamiaon^  Cnsiafttdrt»  hHjMdftiJn 
liiilhiiiili,  or  commandeR  af  a  ftonfcawd  autt;  tenppi^QjInmMi 
^ef  veiy  great  conaideraibnin  those  da|a.^ .  He  gMo^diieatiaiw 
conoranng  the  AAenian  gtbrrifton,  ited  leemnmdndod  maiftti 
tionand  &rbeanmoe  tovazdathn  AlheniaM*  Tbnti4i!^A*ttr 
fMitev.  leeoncila  tlie  minda  oS  }ai  etaxoiiyamAtOiiki^  ImtoiMUA 
thaf  wMe dbovl  toaostafai,  and  lay  tte  fonndatioiitaCjfiiMlto' 
^nonoovdiaadtigDmr  in  the  (pman^M^t  €(f  iMaeafAsw^uMlIp 
^^^aieer  of  glory  mm  at  an  end  t  iidlnf  yeaes  mid^boiuHlniwiwd 
sononndad  addiamebtod  by  bis  ftiaoda,  he  tfald^  apsiMboC 
^  moat  paofimnd  Mli<mal  tismmllily^ 
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CHAPTER  XVI, 


TH^Al^tSACTIOKS  IN   ASIA,  FROM  THB  DBATR  OP  ALBX- 
ANDBR  TO  THB  DBATH  OP  ANTI60IVUS. 

WuW  Alexander  wu  asked,  cm  hh  dea&-bed,  to  wiuMB  lie 
desbed  to  beqiteath  his  empirei  Us  answer  was-^'  To  tim 
iHost  weitliy*''  Ttese  indofinite  words  must  bare  beeo  e«r 
tranely  sotidung  to  the  andntion  of  kb  superior  c^oenu  Men 
.  w1m>  kad  be«i  aeeiistoiied  to  role  with  absolute  power,  in  dis^ 
taut,  etxtensm,  popideiis,  and  wealthy  proyinoes,  omit  have 
been  UgUy  pleased  to  &id,that  their  soveraign'^  w31  threw  no 
%ar  in  flienr  wagr  to  domaion  or  power.  Ttey  had  aU  i^ven 
|Nroo&  of  their  gieat  aulitBiy  talents;  and  had,  m  retiini»  been 
fapfooced  widi  ike  approbatien  and  fiiendship  of  the  kmf ; 
ea^  theiefose,  thooglrt  hhnself  possessed  of  sufficient  aiarit 
.t»'%e  phced  m  that  MoiUed  staiioii,  whieh  had  been  mentioned 
ea-flie'iewiBd  efthe  most  worthy*  There  was  one,  b^woFer, 
wiu>  i^peoied'  to  hsva  an  eaclimorduiary  daim  to  distiaetioD : 
Pmfiooas,  to  irfsHa  Alexander,  in  his  last  moments,  hi|d 
AeliveeediBS  loyal  sigpeL  Possessed  of  meiit  eqwdat  leailt 
t6^diat  ef  fab  eempetitora,  this  adventituras  droom^aooe  might 
eeem  to  hate  given  him  a  sapeci(nr  title  to  die  yast  ofajeet  in 
qitestiet*  Bat  his  mab  were  too  imad  to  siiffer  an  eqoal  t0 
be  exalted  above  theqi,  wiAeat  thronngsonie  dmbaneanacpt 
in  Us  way;  and  too  fond  of  pow«r  to  bestow  a  .title  to  an 
enquire  without  advaneing  their  own  pretensions.  Accord- 
ingly, they  all  raacmstrated,  and  <q>posed  Perdiccas's  eleva- 
tion ;  and  finding  that  they  were  not  likely  to  succeed  in  their 
private  schemes,  by  acting  interestedly,  they  resolved  to  overr 
turn  his,  by  acting  justly,  in  supporting  the  claims  of  the 
lawfid  heirs  to  die  crown.  These  were,  Hercules,  the  son  of 
Alexander,  by  Barsiae,  the  widow  of  Memnon ;  and  AridmnSi 
pr,  as  he  was  afiterwtfds  called  by  the  soldiery,  Philip  Aridqius* 
Ahixandei^s  ealy  brother.    There  was  little  or  no  coptest 
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dKMit  Aridfldiurs  xig^t  to  a  share  in  the  sovereignty.  He  had 
been  acknowledged  to  be  insane ;  and  that  circumstance,  per- 
hapsy  more  than  his  consanguinity  to  the  king,  procured  him 
an  easy  admission  to  th^  thrope*.*  Hercules's  right  was  not  so 
readily  recognized ;  his  mother  was  not  of  royal  extraction ; 
and,  as  Alexander  had  always  shown  a  preference  to  Roxana 
and  Statira,  and  had,  moreover,  omitted  to  mention  Hercules 
ia  bis  last  ho«rs«.  im  title  wits  atopce  set  aside.  But  the  ex- 
elusive  right  to  the  throne  was  not.  to  be  granted  to  one  person* 
It  was,  therefore,  judged  proper,  by  all  the  leading  men,  to 
divide  Hbe  sovereignty  betwe^i  Aridieus  and  the  child  to  be 
born- of  Roxana,  iriiould  it  prove  a  son.  This  appointment 
was  easily  acceded  to ;  as  the  government,  that  was  natural^ 
to  be  expected  from  it,  would  leave  fiill  scope  for  the  exercise 
tyf  avarice  and  mnbition. 

'  This  settlement  being  made»  the  varions  competitors  of 
Macedonian  empire  retired  to  their  respective  employments. 
'Perdiccas  had  always  been  much  about  the  person  of  the  king ; 
:aod  having  been  reported  to  be  at  once  a  favourite  and  a  fiien4 
•to  him,  he  found  little  difficulty  in  ingratiafing  hknself  with 
Aridffius  and  Roxana.  Their  countenance  and  favour  were 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  deep  plans 
'Which  he  had  laid ;  and  he  spared  no  pains,  and  refrained  from 
no  act  of  violencei"  which  promised  to  procure  them*  He  had 
at  first  strenuously,  though  secretly,  opposed  the  election  of 
AridsBus ;  but  finding  that  his  influence,  in  the  general  coundl, 
was  likely  to  be  outweighed,  he  immediately  saw  the, necessity 
^of  disguising  his  red  sentiments.  He  therefore  professed 
himself  to  be  that  prince'i^  most  aoealoitt  frieiid  and  supporter; 
and,  in  a  little  time,  found  himstetf  possessed  of  all  that  he 
4esired,  but  the  empty  name  of  royalty.  He  insinnated.  Unit 
self  so  completely  into  the  weak  prince's  fiuronr,  that  he  soim 
contrived  to  have  those,  who  had  been  most  acti^^e  in  seatimg 
Urn  on  the  throne,  put  to  death :  and,  in  order  to  secure  the 
affection  of  the  anny,  he  persuaded  him  to  many  Eurydice, 
the  giuad^daugfater  of  Plulip,  whose  mother  had  lost  her  li& 
through  his  instigation.  Philip  still  stood  high  in  the  gooid 
4>pinions  of  the  soldiery ;  and  there  could  have  been  no  measure 
>adopted,  t^t  could  bid  so  fair  to  ensure  their  warm  and.  steadj 
wpport,  as  an  apparent  ineiination  to  oontimie  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  empire  in  Ids  famify.  He  was  abo  oWged  to 
sacrifice  to  the  passions  of  Boxana.  By  this  time  she  had 
been  delivered  of  a  son,  whom  she  named  Alexander ;  and  m 
it  was  he  who  was  to  share  the  sovereignty  with  AridaeniSy  the 
friendship  and  interest  of  his  mother  became  highly  important* 
A  woman's  jealousy  is  ardent  and  implacable.  Statira  was 
great  with  child ;  and  lest  a  son  should  have  appeared  to  dis- 
pute the  throne  with  Alexander,  Roxana  and  Perdiccas  oob- 
spire  for  her  death.  She  falls  accordingly ;  and,  in  a  very 
short  time  aAer,  Parysatis,- the  sister  of  Statira,  and  widow  of 
Hepha^stion,  suffers  a  like  fate.  Thus  it  was,  that  Perdiccas 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Aridnus  and  Boxana. 
Macedon  might  be  said  to  have  had  two  kings ;  but,  in  fitet, 
she  had  but  one  ruler :  for  there  was  no  act,  either  legblative 
or  executive,  that  did  not  owe  its  origin  to  Perdiccas.  One 
would  think,  that  he  might  have  been  content  with  the  respect 
and  power  that  were  now  conferred  on  him ;  but  his  vieWs 
extended  much  farther  than  to  the  possession  of  temporaiy 
honour.  He  was  determined  to  render  the  distinctions  he  had 
acquired  as  permanent  as  they  were  great  and  substantial ;  and, 
for  that  puipose,  it  was  requisite,  that  those  men  who  were 
most  likely  to  eclipse  his  glory,  should  be  constrained  to  act  on 
distant  and  separate  theatres.  This  end  was  to  be  attained 
by  a  judicious  distribution  of  the  several  governments  and 
great  offices  of  state.  A  council  was  holden,  in  which  it  was 
resolved,  that  the  following  arrangement  should*  be  made,  in  Ihe 
name  of  the  two  kings.  To  Antipater  and  Craterus  was 
assigned  the  government  of  the  hereditary  kingdom  of  Mace- 
don, and  of  all  Greece :  the  very  same  trust  which  Antipater 
alone  had  received  from  the  hands  of  Alexander  the  Great 
To  Lysimachus  fell  Thrace  and  the  Chersonese.  Eumenes 
had  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia.  Ptolemy  had  Egypt ;  attd 
Antigonus  Phrygia  the  Greater,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia.  Se- 
leucus  was'  appointed  to  command  the  royal  cavalry ;  whHe 
Penficcas  contented  himself  with  the  title  of  captain  of  the 
liousehold  troops.  Considering  the  influence  which  Perdiccas 
hadMh  the  state,  this  might  have  appeared  to  be  but  a  humble 
appointment  for  him  ;  but,  though  it  wanted  splendour,  it  con- 
'  f^eid  power ;  'for  it  left  him  at  full  freedom  to  prosecute  tte 
purposes  of  his  ambition,  by  placing  him  in  the  presence  of  ttie 
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kings,  M  tlie  head  of  d  trnMy  find  well-dbdplfaiea  I^JT  of 
Mdien ;  wHfle  fab  riVbls  were  ibrcM  to  ieek  ibdar  fortitii^  Bi 
iistant  qnarten  of  tfee  empire. 

Had  the  bld^tors  of  flie  kii^  been  tdnc^e  in  Hm  prdfearioH 
cf  esteem  aiid  loyalty  wfaieh  tliey  made,  wlieo  they  ottetiieA  to 
fiay  so  gx^at  a  deference  to  jniltice  and  ri|^t,  the  oteps  lyhkii 
PerdiMas  had  taken  Voidd,  in  all  ptohaMKty,  hitve  been  the 
most  effeciaali  of  all  others,  fat  secttrhigf  to  Umsdf  tile  6EC- 
ehisive  direction  of  tb^  empire.  But  inen,  irhd  had  grreat  mid 
'|>owe!rftil  turmies  ready  to  more  at  their  nofd,  aiid  who  coidd 
eomihaiild  the  treasnr^s  of  Wealthy  nations,  weie  not  Very  l&ely 
to  act  disinterestedly  on  snch  an  ocCailioB.  In  trath,  efeiy 
one  hoped  to  find  an  early  oppoMunity  of  throwing  tftf  the 
m^k;  ahd,  nntil  that  opportaHity  shoidd  offer,  thegr  urtiie 
wining  to  ackiiowledge  die  sorereignty  of  Idngs^  whose  m- 
isapadty  to  inspect  the  proceedings  of  their  ^rrkntfii  Vodd 
dBow  tune  fdr  theit  schemes  to  ripen. 

The  flames  of  section  at  length  brok^  forth;  wBeif  ttiefe 
hppeated  td  be  three  distinct^  actire^  and  aspiiing  fabtiims  id 
the  empire.  One  was  headed  by  Per^cas^  and  snppbrted  by 
Enmenes ;  another  #as  headed  by  Ptolemy,  and  sifpported  by 
Antipater  and  Crateru^;  and  the  third,  which  tiltimatelyprbyed 
the  most  formidable  of  all^  was  raised  and  maintaiifed  by  Ab- 
figonus  alone.  TMs  chief  seems  to  hav^  had  the  tnOAst  daring 
and  inttepSd  mind  of  all  the  captaihs  of  Macedon.  Node 
Tentnred  to  sp^slk  His  sentiments  so  freely  as  he,  at  tiie  bleo- 
tion  of  the  kiiigs^  and  he  w^  tke  first  Who  prestmted  to  iiB- 
mondtrate  with  Petdiccds,  oif  the  new  anrangemeitt  that  had 
been  made  iti  the  state.  But  it  Was  Ptoleiliiy  who  first  ditf- 
daiiiied  £he  power  tt  the  nioated  nionarchs,  imd  who  prepared^ 
in  the  fiice  of  the  woYld,  td  act  the  pM  of  an  independent 
loyereign  j^rinc^.  Bemoyed  to  so  gi^at  a  tfistance  frdtti  tii0 
seat  of  kfmphe^  hd  coidd  strengthen  his  army  and  estabisk  hjs 
gotemment  as  he  pleased,  without  interruption^  Encouraged 
b^.  these  circumstances,  he  Wfis  haiitenil%  to  render  his  pMSi^ 
•ions  ata'bld  and  secure,  Wheh  P^rdidcas  judged  it  estp^^dienti 
fyit  the  safety  of  the  Macedonian  ihtdr^sts,  to  marvji  into  Bg^ 
with  a  powerful  iirmy.  This  cdmmalider  droi^sed  over  into 
Asia  \  but,  before  he  had  nearly  ac^ompl^ed  his  martihi  he 
was  informed  thai  Antipitter  aiid  Ctateifas  were  abo  in    ^ 


;#iiditbitAiie]f  wem  pjxmipg  tke  iwtte  route  wU^  be  hinu^f 
.llad  taboB*  Thtt  pr^pwatiolis  whicli  Ptolmiy  had  already 
nadi^  were  too  al»niiing  to  admit  of  delay.  P^rdicc^i  ther^- 
rim^i^ivqp^'*^'^®'  azdeied  Eiunenes  to  watch  the  motions  of 
.  Aatifrnter  and  Craterus ;  while  he,  and  the  two  kings,  should 
i^ditiect  theii  hiaioh  towards  Egypt  After  uiidergoing  con- 
^^ideteUb.fatigaef  hd  readied  the  Egyptian  frontier.  Hostili- 
ties were  instendy  ccuunenced,  and  frequeiit  and  Vigorous 

•  efforts  were  made  by  the  royal  troops,  against  the  forces  of 

*  Ptolemy,  in  T8UU  The  soldieiiB,  discouraged  at  length  by  their 
/ill  atioodssi  end  disgusted  wkh  the  haughty  and  overbearinig 

deportment  of  their  genend,  mirtinied,  and  slew  him. 

iQNiriiig  these  transaotidns,  the  other  parties  were  not  inactive* 

'  Antipatec^s  main  object  was  to  check  the  gJ^owing  |>ower  of 

Pexdiecas,  wfao^  under  pretext  of  guarding  the  rights  of  the 

« Jsi^,  jpfyeared  to  be  graspiilg  at  the  supremacy  for  himsebf. 

He  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies :  the  one  he  put  under  the 

^cwnmartd   of  Craterus,    who  was  to  make  head  against 

^  Eumenes ;  and  with  the  other  he  niat^hed  into  CQicia,  that  he 

<,Maf^  have  it  in  his  po#w  to  succour  Ptolemy,  in  case  ike 

jPQ(fal  party  should  previ^. 

Be^Nre  be  had  tii&e  to  learn  any  tiung  cimceiiiing  the  ope» 
rations  of  the  contending  powers  in  Egypt,  he  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  hear  of  the  death  of  Craterus.    That  general  had 
fiiHen,  aiid  his  army  had  beeii  routed,  chiefly  through  the 
./wrtifices  of  Eumenes.    Eumenes,  knowing  how  much  his  op- 
rpc^ieiit  was  esteemed  by  the  national  troops,  did  not  judge  it 
» «/Mf<^  to  permit  them  to  take  a  station  in  the  field,  from  whence 
r/tbey.ndght  have  an  opportunity  of  discovering  the  favourite 
i  general*  agsSnAt  ndiom  tiiqr  were  to  act    In  drawing  up  his 
,  tioops,  therefore,  he  took  care  to  oppose  the  foreigners  tiiat 
.  weise  ki  his  adny  to  the  solars  of  Macedon ;  and  by  that 
f  f^wHasm  managenient,  ndt  a  single  soldier  in  his  mriny  knew  by 
..#^olpiihw  enemy  were  l^d  on,  tiU  Craterus  was  fotud  breath- 
r  leisfn  the  field  of  battie. 

>  -  Bf^ihp  death  of  Craterus,  Phila,  the  only  daughter  of  Anti- 
.  iiater^  WAS  left  a  widow.  From  a  twofold  cau^e,  therefore, 
\  i^njipater  must  have  been  afflicted  by  the  loss  which  he  had 
.  -euftailied.  But  he  was  not  doomed  to  mourn  long :  a  pal- 
,.  JKative  Fad  very,  apon  brofight  him ;  and  that  was^  the  news  isf 
Ae  dtatb  of  Pordiccas.    In  consequcHOMse  of  tint  iinpoitaiit 


^tsfjmK  Anfisv^T  iwg  a^Kiited  to  j«iii  ttieasmy  HttS^ina^  in 

.prder  to  mak^  O0W  arrangem^ite  £»  <tlie.  ^ovenuaei^  ofi  Ike 

empire*  He  repaired  thither  with  aU  coanranienteaiNBdiliQai^; 

and,  upon  his  arrivaU  was^  by  general -eoDMoit,  appdoitod  ps»- 

tector  ,of  the  kings. 

Thia  was  a. fatal  blow  to  the  inti^wst  of  thaftieada  of  Per- 
diccas.    EurydiQe,  wha  owed  her  present  laxdbtation  to  the  iii- 
terposition  of  the  late  proti^ctor^  set  herself  to.  distarb  the  cpnet 
.  of  his  .siiceessoc  ;  bnt  she.  soon  fo«iid  hb  authaRly>  too  great  to 
be  affected  by  any  exertion  ethers.    She»  tbentfoae,  began  to 
^ofien  inber  nsaentment;  and,  in  a  Jitde  time,  she;  tondeied 
him  not. only  ber  support,  but  jier.  comfiden^v    Juatipalar, 
.thinking  it  requisite  to  revisit  Macedon,  lost  notme  in  i^yast- 
ing  matters  iuA^ia.     He  foond  Epmenes  determiii.^  in  lili 
purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war  against  the  enemies  of  Fl3Kdi&- 
.cas,  because  he  belieyed  them  to  be  the  enemiesof.the  true 
interests  of  Macedon*    He  therefore  appoWed.Anligooos'i  to 
.continue  faostititie»  with  Eumeaes,  in  the  name  of  thakagt. 
He  gave  his.son^  Caasander,  the  command  (^ a. v^ consider- 
able anny;  with  secret  injunctions  to  guard,  with  a  jeabi^s 
eye,  the  proceedings  of  Antigonus.i    Of  that  Mceafs  valeltr 
-and  conduct  he  ca[itertained  not  a  doubt;  but  he  prudently 
thought,  that  he  hgd  too  bold  a  genius  to  be  constantfy^awed 
by  the  irresolute  and  tardy  commands  of.  a  distsaeted  and  dis- 
tant government.     Matters  being  tbos  settled,  he>  together 
with  the  kings,  set  out  for  Maeedon. 

Antigonus  now  prepared  to  act  with  uiio<«imon  vq^our 
•against  Eumenea.     He  had  ev^y  incentive  to  dispell;  Us 
temper  was  naturally  suited  to  action.;  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  -the  great  departments  ofttiie  state  weie 
filled ;  he  bore  no  good  wiU  to  fkmienes,  toid  he  had  the  i«mc- 
tion  of  royal  authority  for  taking  the  most  effibctnal  measnrffis 
to  crush  him.    A  battle  soon  ensued,  in  which  Eumenes  was 
betrayed  by  one  of  his  officers,  and.  Gompletdy  ^tisoomfiled; 
but  that  discomfiture  was  productive. of  one  of  tlie  dnef  gleries 
of  his  life.     Having  rallied  hi^  men,  he  escaped  the  pm^t  ci 
,bis  enemies,  by  striking  into  another  road.  He  returned  t»  the 
.  field  of  battle  unperceived;  burned  the  bodiesof  tiiedmn^and 
covered  their  ashes  with  a  large.mound  of:eiarfii:  he  then  se* 
lected.sijc  hundred  ofhis^lest  soldiers,  and  .with  tbei»  re- 
turned to  Nora,  a  castle  bordering  on  Cappadocia«     His  m- 
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gqanityiaBd  lib  ecMttiMa^  ^ASi^kk  thtit  jR^rtrert,  hate  he^ 
very  justly  admired.  The  oidy  protMons,  wittch  he  had,  wtoe 
.oern^salt,  and  water.  Oa  these  he  held  dat,  i^ainst  the  whdle 
stengtkof  Antigoaiis's  anny«  for  a  complete  year,  and  at 
length  forced  him  to  quit  the  siege* 

A  very  importaiit  retrolHtion  had,  by  this  time,  taken  place 
in  Enrope.  Antqiater  had  been  cat  off  by  a  violmt  disease; 
and  Folyperchon^  whom  he  had  appointed  to  siiceeed  himm 
the  high  offieea  of  govemor-general  of  Maoedon  and  protector 
of  the  kangs,  had  ascended  the  throne.  This  man  was  destitnte 
4if  resirfatmi,  of  wisdom,  and  of  probity ;  a  pr<^cient  in  noifaihg 
but  the  mere  forms  of  transacting  business,  and  in  the  ceremo^ 
mab  of  a  oonrt  His  country  had,  of  coorse,  reason  to  look 
for  ostentation  and  splendour,  instead  of  pditic  schemes  and 
beneficial  acts  of  legislation. 

It  was  net  Icmg  before  he  evinced  the  extent  of  his  capacity 
for  octtduetiBg  the  empire.  On  the  death  of  Antipater  a  ge^ 
Mffml  council  was  held,  in  order  to  consult  for  the  genend 
good.  The  first  resolution  taken  by  that  court  was  one  prop 
fKMed  and'  strenuously  supported  by  Polyperchon.  The  snb- 
atatice  of  it  was,  '^  That  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander 
the  Gfoat,  should  be  recalled,  and  appointed  to  superinfend 
the  rearing  of  Alexander,  the  soa  of  Boxana.*'  This  resdution 
was  extremely  impolitic,  and  full  of  danger.  For  it  was  to 
place  in  an  important  situation  a  woman,  whose  darming  in- 
terferences in  government  had  determined  former  governors 
Ia  keep  her  «oaalantly  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  empire. 
.She  had  resided  for  several  years  at  Epirus;  and  one  of  the 
last  admonitions^  which  Antipat^  gave  to  Polyperchon,  was, 
itever  to  permit  her  to  return  to  Macedon. 
.  J^t  Poljrperohon  was  not  guided  by  the  prudent  counsel  of 
ins  fNredecessor.  Not  only  did  he  allow  Olympias  to  take  up 
iier  abode  in  Macedon,  but  made  her  his  chief  confidant,  and, 
jbt  a  little  while,  virtually  committed  to  her  care  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  nation.  Though  a  woman  of  a  violent  and 
jO^^&ngefvX  temper  of  mind,  yet  she  was  not  destitute  of  dis- 
cernment. The  deep  and  ofiken  fatal  intrigues,  in  which  she  had 
•baen^conoecned,  had  taught  her  the  knowledge  of  men.  That 
l^wledgie  was  exerted  on  the  occasion  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking;  for,  instead  of  nominating  to  the  chief  command  in 
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ariiiMrj  sdieiiO  vUtli  ike  M^ 

JhiliieiiQi»  wko  WBi  tke  nort  l^al  luid  «lelidy  fln^ 

loyal  faiail J  had.    Tbaro  wei  mtioh  wudofti  in  enphqiiof^  muk 

a  cteoracier  as  Eamenes  at  thai  erittcid  ju&ctait^.    niblriWer 

mf  Aotigoami  had  fer  a  ooMideiahle  tfaiie  beM  faici^aiiligs  «e 

or  two  oliH^  saeeeailiil  oampaigM  WMid^  in  a&  likelihood^  haiib 

placed  Urn  idbo^e  thd  reaoh  of  oppontfoa. 

OntecttViDf  tfieletlem  which  eoiif0nred  oil  Uai  Aie  mptaiKe 
oMiliiand  in  the  East,  Eameaos  Inade  haste  i»  aniqak  UnuMtf 
ifrkhotodit  He  had  a  powediil  md  to  oontead  #itli4  Being 
iaforior  to  him  with  regard  to  the  number  of  his  soMi^a,  mad 
also  in  pout  of  inftoenoeinthe  Asiatioprovinces^  h6  waswMler 
4he  aeeossity  of  employing  the  whole  resouroes  of  1ms  invefttive 
.  jpanins.  He  did  so :  and,  he  migbthave  be^t  tibfiiaioni  hi  flie 
6ad»  had  not  his  friends  deserted  hhn<  He  made  a  ¥oomdiw- 
able  aagmentation  of  Us  foAses;  andy  bjr  gmating  appoinl- 
joetits^viid  co0fening  henoott,  soon  found  means  to  gain^Mir 
to  his  cause  many  of  the  most  powerfel  oflb^rs  in  Ae  oppftfHe 
interest  The  ArgytaspidaB,  a  body  of  hitfdy  Maeedbldtti 
iretasanSy  who  had  been  presented  widi  silver  ritfeJds  by  Alex- 
aadar  the  Greats  itt  isonsiderfitbn  of  their  taliant  taploits,  and 
who  were  therefore  h^d  in  high  estimation  by  thm  felloW- 
jioldiers,  soon  beeame  attached  to  Ms  ^urty,  'Diis  was  looked 
appn  as  no  dight  matlL  of  his  siqpmte  address  mid  favoa^  with 
tiie  military*  He  was  pecdiarly  careM  tb  avmd  giving  oicnide 
to  the  higher  rank  of  offieers,  weO  kno^irhig,  that  men  who  kid 
withstood  so  many  changes  in  government,  who  hatt  so  iMsh 
inflaence  with  the  soldiery^  Siid  who,  mdt^over,  had  it  in  ihmt 
power  to  disappoint  his  measures,  by  ettdteVonriag  to  seoMd 
those  of  his  opponent,  eOidd  not  be  afironted  biit  at  the^'Ofc- 
imme  of  hia  honour  and  suceeSs.  The  fimt  step,  ^dnch-he  t^ 
\tQ-fir^eai  their  ideas  of  precedency,  and  ttcjr  mittual  jMAoMJr 
j^£  beii^  supplanted  in  thehr  cominandei's  fiivoar,  froiH  diiiaifc 
ing  the  peace  d  the  anny.  Was,  to  cause  a  pavibn,  wttii  li 
throne  in  the  iiddst  of  it,  to  be  ^rededi  aiMftd  wUtsh  Arome 
his  officen  weae  to  assemble^  When  akiy  piddle  tasiocMni  IMalb 
b^  transaeted«  TUs  pavilion  Was  $Skft  the  madhei^  Of  tttt 
which  Alexander  used  on  a  simikit  oeisa^n.  BnnWMS  pti^ 
tended  diat  he  waadit^lad  t<^  do  so  ina  drtaid.    IM  m^- 
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4bii^  dbniHleis^  Wis  a  good  mm^  Itiiriglil 
jioto  ^ifUdb  ieirui«le«ied$  tat,  wkfle  ii  M  M^  it  demMh 
'stMdd  the  piecariouB  groimd  on  wbidi  Maoedonhoi  oMi* 
tAmdeiti  liml  stood; 

Eomtitaes  wbs  enlbled  to  keejl  the  field  BgaialBt  AikHgtmrn 
Anr  ab6itt  three  y^ars^  In  wUell  time  be  generally  had  the  ad^ 
vantagie.    ibrtigoiras  at  lengthy  pcOvcdLod  by  the  obstinaeyy  and 
fiDed  with  apprehensionB  at  the  ent^pxising  spoit  of  his  anta- 
pfAi,  resolnd  to  nlake  one  desperate,  and,  ii  poinM^^  dedh 
Inre  efiort    He  resolved  to  attack  Enaienes  ih  hU  winter* 
l|nartersi    Pencestns,  <$on»nander  of  the  royd  horse,  bad 
secretly  gmte  ovw  to  the  interests  of  the  enemy^  Wh^n  Anti- 
gMtts  made  his  attack^  Peocesttis  managed  hu  conmiand  in 
aoeha  way  lu  to  render  the  horse  of  fitdl)  or  no  senrice  tothe 
army  to  whieh  thby  beloaged.  The  lafantey  made  a  brate  and 
jraceesiial  ktslid  gainst  Ae  enemy*    The  phdanx  of  Antigo- 
ttas  was  lonted  by  them ;  and  bud  tiiear  ectorlMms  hbem  sup- 
ported by  Ae  eayalry,  Antigonas's  fbrtmie  woald  that  day  hate 
lieen  terersed.    Bvt  they  were  left  to  eombat  alone.    Antigo- 
lans  improved  the  advantage,  and,  wheeling  about  upon  thrir 
rear,  threw  them  somewhat  into  confusion.    Still,. however, 
they  kept  the  field,  and  by  th^  intrepidity  kept  the  issue  of 
Ae  batfie  iu  suspense^  till  they  wei^  informed,  that  a  detach- 
'  mmit  firom  that  part  of  the  en^ny's  army  wkieh  had  been  op- 
fiosed  to  Peuoestus  had  fallen  upon  the  baggage,  and  made 
Hiemselves  masters  of  their  wives,  tb^bbfldren,  and  of  all  the 
treasures  which  they  bad  iron  in  the  course  of  their  Asiatic 
waiB.    This  news  nispb^  the  whole  army  with  rage,  resent- 
mbtkU  an'  grief*    Thiey  were  incensed^  not  only  against  Peu- 
«6Stidy  by  whose  baseness  they  had  been  betrayed,  but  against 
fiumeiies,  under  whose  cbnunand  liieir  private  fortunes  and 
4m  public  cause  had  sustained  so  hisupportabte  a  Uo#.    Tbiy 
HMditSited  nrreni^  on  both :  but^  first  of  i^,  it  appeared  r&- 
-ifnMte  to  try  to  tecovertbeir  fateiKes  and  effects*    In  a  mean 
:  and  ailbntistive  iimnner>  therefor^  tii^  appHed  to  AntigdnUB  ^ 
sestora  Ihe  foitonea  whioh  Us  atrms  had  acqaSred<    Autigouus 
teadily  agmed  to  giant  them  Aat  request^  and  any  other  they 
*  should  make,  provided  they  would  fiirdnrith  deliver  into  his 
Intids  Bomenes,  ''  who  vras  not  a  Macedonian  by  bntfa,  and 
ilho  had  beaftdeolsnd  u  enemy  to  the  puUic'' 
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These  insinuatioiiSy  we  may  suppose,  would  fiiid' ready  ad^ 
mittance  into  fhe  mmds  of  men/  who  were  already  dissatisfied 
With  the  person  against  whom  they  were  nmde.  The  greater 
part  of  the  army  fell  in  with  the  proposition  of  Antigonus;  and, 
among  the  first,  were  the  famous  Argyraspidae.  Eumenes 
was  seized;  his  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back ;  and  his  sol- 
diers were  carrying  him  to  Antigonus,  when  he  besought  them 
to  grant  him  leaye  to  speak.  They  allowed  him  a  hearing. 
But  though  his  speech  was  well  calculated  to  soften  their 
hearts,  though  it  unfolded  to  them  the  dangers  they  were  about 
to  bring  on  the  state,  by  rendering  Antigonus  absolute ;  and 
reproached  them  with  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  delivering  to 
his  executioner  a  general,  who  had  undergone  so  many  to3s 
for  their  honour,  and  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  empire—* 
still  they  remained  unmoved.  He  entreated  them  to  rescue 
him  from  the  disgrace  of  being  put  to  death  by  the  hands  of  aia 
enemy,  by  doing  that  last  office  to  him  themselves.  But  lie 
entreated  them  in  vain.  He  was  conducted  to  Antigonus's 
camp,  his  hands  bound  in  the  manner  we  have  mentioned ; 
and,  after  a  few  days'  confinement,  was  brought  forth  and 
executed. 

The  late  signal  success  of  Antigonus  opened  a  wide  field  for 
his  ambition.  It  inspired  him  with  insolence  and  pride,  and 
filled  the  neighbouring  princes  with  consternation  and  dismay. 
To  ward  off  the  misfortunes  which  such  prosperous  events 
might  have  occasioned,those  very  commanders,  who  had  lately 
opposed  him,  now  hastened  to  make  their  submission,  and  to 
proffer  their  aid  and  support.  He  readily  accepted  their  ac- 
knowledgments of  his  superiority,  but  was  backward  in  assuring 
them  of  his  protection.  In  truth,  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
protect  them.  The  prospect  of  rising  among  the  princes  of 
the  earth,  which  then  began  to  dawn,  had  rendered  him  inte- 
rested and  selfish.  The  theatre  on  which  he  then  appeared, 
extensive  as  it  was,  exhibited  too  many  actors  for  any  one  of 
them  to  become  illustrious :  it  was  therefore  his  intention  to 
lessen  their  number.  Several  of  the  inferior  governors  were 
^crificed ;  and  his  resentment  and  suspicions  would  have  been 
allayed  had  not  Seleucus  still  stood  in  the  way. 

Seleucus  had  been  appointed  governor  of ,  Babylon  by  An- 
tipater.  He  was  an  able  and  an  enterprising  commander.  -  fie 
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ted  always.  profesBed  himself  the  fnead  of  AntigOBns;  mid 
i|one  that  knew  him  eyer  thought  of  questioning  the  sincerity 
of  his  professions.  But  Antigonus  was  become  a  tyrant;  and 
tyranny  admits  not  of  lasting  friendship.  It  yexed  him  to  see 
any  Asiatic  commander  holding  an  appointment  not  immediately 
derived  from  him.  He  therefore  advanced  to  Babylon,  in 
order  to  extort  the  submission  of  the  governor.  The  method 
he  took  to  compel  Seleucus  to  come  to  a  speedy  explanation 
was,  his  requesting  an  exact  statement  of  the  revenues  of  hi^ 
province.  At  this  request  Seleu^cus  was  astonished.  He  told 
Antigonus,  that  he  had  been  invested  with  the  command  and 
direction  of  his  province  by  the  court  of  Macedon,  and  that,  of 
course,  he  was  accountable  to  none  for  his  proceedings,  but  to 
that  court,  or  to  those  whom  it  might  delegate.  Antigonus 
persisted  in  his  right  to  have  satisfaction,  and  began  to 
threaten.  Seleucus  thought  it  was  now  high  time  for  him  to 
be  gope.  With  the  privacy  and  assistance  of  some  of  his 
officers,  he  got  together  a  small  detachment  of  horse,  and  in 
the  night  quitted  Babylon  and  fled  into  Egypt.  He  well  knew 
{hat  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  have  attempted  to  oppose 
Antigonus  with  arms ;  and,  perceiving  with  what  unprecedented 
cruelty  other  governors  had  been  treated,  he  wisely  deter* 
inined  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 

These  revolutions  were  the  means  by  which  Seleucus, 
Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander,  were  again  brought 
forth  into  public  notice.  The  last  of  these  chiefs  soon  came  to 
act  a  very  distinguished  part  among  the  governors  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian enquire.  The  whole  influence  of  Ai^tigonus's  family 
had  almost  fallen  before  his  power.  It  was  not  long  before 
the.  report  of  An  t^onus's  victories  had  spread  itself  over  everj^ 
lirovince  then  und^  the  dominion  of  Macedon.  In  Europe,  the 
dismeml^ment  of  the  empire  was  dreaded ;  and  in  Asia  and 
Africa  little  else  was  looked  for  than  the  reign  of  a  despotic 
prince.  All  were  alarmed,  and  ready  to  listen  to  the  advice  of 
any  one  who  was  capable  of  projecting  any  plan  for  their  re- 
lief. Ptolemy  was  the  first  who  evinced  his  zeal  in  thwarting 
ihe  measures  of  Antigonus* .  The  news,  which  Seleucus  had 
licoaght  to  him  concerning  that  bold  commander,  confirmed 
ihe  fippreheiiaions  he  had  formerly  entertaii^ed  of  his  views, 
;To  embarrass  and  crush  him  the  moi)e  effectually^  h^  leagued 
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hiumUk  to  oimttroV'liii  p^itior.  Itey  vmn  -piiepaiiiif  rrte 
iMimeMe  hoilittliM,  wiMt  ▲at%OAninwolved  to  d»fr  flieMi 
Ant  he  was  Mi  .mtanidflfted:  bjr  ftefar  piiepatsiriM«8*  He 
mUeeted  Us  iMPOei  irilii  dt  potkUdq^eed;  aid,  bcfe^lte 
enmny  vcm  oi^aiey  die  greater  part  of  &e  provineei  dTCaila^ 
qrria  aiid  Slioeilima  had  babmitted  to  ins  maik.  Wiadia^'^bai 
Us  oonqaests  eoirid  irot  easily  l»edxlebded  mdidat  a  fledtia 
aoKHperaia  iriiili  ]u»  U&d  fitteas,  he  set  eveiyh^aiid  lo  Ihe 
tnaldfai;  of  Mpi;  and,  before  the  eiid  of  the  year,  he^««s 
ready  to  put  to  sea  nith  five  hnndred  sail.  The  finit  leiqMaditioii 
of  tids  anBament  wa»  agttiist  1^,  whkh  ep^nad  its|pilaa  ta 
him  after  a  niege  of  nedr  foar  moathi* 

WfaSst'  these  operati<Hu  were  goiii^  fiMrward^  the'iolhtf 
h^igeriBat  powers  were  lip  in  arms.  Cassander  had  led4ii 
fbroes  towaids  the  C(>a8ts  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  had  Madb 
Ulnself  master  of  several  ^vinoes*  The  news  of  this  feaeUag 
Ant^enns,  he  judgped  it  necessary  to  hasten  to  tU  relisf  of 
these  proyiaeesk  Xn  a  short  tfane,  lliapefore,  he  ettDamped  ia 
Ihe  heighbonrhood  0f  Cassaadai's  army;*  but  no  aetk»i.td<ik 
plaoe,  Casi|tederb6hig  sensible  of  the  inferieiitj^  of  Ua^ooiis, 
in  T^spe0t  te  nwnbers,  to  tboiise  of  the  enemy.  "/ 

At  the  same  time,  yery  vigoroos  eau^oiM  war^  maioHig 
agidaat  An^onns  in  an(Hher  quarter.  Pt(demy,  having  kiyied 
ii  foi!midabUi  army,  had  reacl^  Gaza,  and  attaoitad  and 
dbfeaied  Dametms,  the  son  of  Antigonns,  who  had  been.  \A 
to  eolnmand  in  his  father^s  abseilae.  Bat  Demetpfins  iseda 
tegaiaed  the  henour  whloh  he  had  lost*  Having  mmt^iWf 
with  Cilles,  one  of  Ptolemy's  generals  in'  the  VfpmSfmi 
te^  won  a  complete  iriioto»y  oter  him;  Md  in  a  Aoit  ttne 
Coelasyria  and  Phoemcia,  widch  hid  beetf  wvasted  ((firasp 
J^eaietiitts  by  Ptoimny,  rabmltted  tethe  p9w0s«d  grnso^ 
jmenl  ef  the  fiM^Qy  of  Antigonns.  1  u  ,fo 

The  defeat  of  DeilieArios  at  6eea,  enabled  Pt^leHiy  te  ia|ir 
port  Scletteus  in  Ids  eluiras  op  Babylon.  Pt^len^  waat  hafff 
to  And  so  dble  a  confederate ;  bH  thei^eferelbrnishedviKimj^^ 
a stnaS^ body  of  iroopa (all,  however,  Ant h^ conldipaii^  ail 
Hrkh  diem  Selenous  mAr^hed  le  atten^t  the  leedveryt  ofhi^ 
goNranmient.  The  aimy  which  he  thmi  eotaAMibid  dM  JiM 
ailoinit  lafeijaieM  handled  mea^  and  he  was  to^seodwl^^bii^ 
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<i>dugh  Mtait  mAiBialm  eiitotoy  'itiMflbiBeB^hgtiieeii^Pliijwiyiiiii 
mA  Bftbylon, ^naiiy^iiilrictflaf'wfaickiff^fie pnipM lij  mon ia 
iimiiJ^kM6^i^t AatigtmoM.  -He  ftooMiplidMri  Ii^inasdl;  ndk 
ob  Ida  iipiiMarii'to  th^  idty,  the  whole*  inhabitanly  nor  out  lb 
jtteetlifli,  aad towrioonuft ]|is  oppearaiioeoHm^ them;  That 
iRao  Sdenna  ras*o»ed  to  a  oo|iittaiid»  «hkli  Idi  dbifitiBvmi 
YUtiies  gmve  hinji a h^ tideto ;  a&d  toapeqib  adio  znqpoct^dt 
and  tovad  him,  cm  aoeoaatof  the  ptndeace  and  modemliaaf 
:^i4ddi  he  had'  evinrad  erer  aiiiee  be  had  been  set  vmer  ikeim 
The*  attaehaieiit  arUoh  faki  people  boiB' to  faim^  added  to  Hkb 
^igoor  of  Ufl  ewn  miiid^  aeoared  to  him^  tiuroagh  iheiomaMer 
of  Jit^dajM,  1h»  poflseMioii  of  Bal^fleii,  mik  Itttta  iategrppUoa^ 
and  of  fiooie  neighboaring  stttee* 

AntigonaB  and  Deawtnas  were  now  beemie  thA  fioteioB  of 
ctfewhlik  HaMdeaiaii  eaipbe,  ud  a  genend  eenl^iiiatbii  fas 
'totmed  agriast  tiiem.  Bat  it  waa  not  fbaod  aaqr  to  baabla 
Attir|MMer*  Theii  aetkity  aad  msoittcet  seemed  to  he  m^ 
eidiatiatftie.  la  Gbeeee^  the  JEtoliaas  and  l&fisots,  gpansed  am 
and MipfHnrtodby  them,  had  Ukem the  fidd  a^;ain8t  Oanaadsii, 
I^tdiaa^had  ittriod  his  artas  kito  the  Lorwiev  Asia;  and  seiC 
JUa  fliote  to  fodaee'the  JBgean  islandg,  that  weae  ialaogaA 
with  AjitigOBos.  To  boA  ci  these  ebjeets,  theiefiue,.  AutS- 
goBiaaYwas  fofood  to  attend.  LysiaittchttS  and  Gassandor,  oU 
"the  oilier  htod,  wete  making  itepbdi^ions'<m  the  primndei 
atlttaled  on  the  banks  of  the  HeliOq[>otvt  Ond  Bosphoraa  s  Aare, 
ttbo,  the  aid  ^  An^goniis  or  Demetrias  iras  neeebsatf*  In 
abort,  they  wtsire  bOset  ^dith  fi>es  oar  avery  hand,  and  tha^ 
nsoiaiafaied  'thofi(  can«e  ^#idl  an  astonlshhigidegvee  of  vigiHur 
ind'sateass.  ....•./ 

'■ "  /llie^patlod  mM  moiw  at  hioid^  whin  the  Itteiidonitti  empba 
W»if«l»  tfm  to  he  toitlllNmi  the  flui% of  A  iifl'vaMiifl 

IjimmmM  had,  fcr  atime^  been  st^hred  «o«»twiAoatoeailad^ 
or»  if  there  existed  any  oontMd^  it  w^  Aat  of  om  genami 
itm litiOllier, Irtdeh  neitti€tto<Mfld  btMk,  beMinso  eaek<haii$ht 
Uvii^dieeqiialofhisiiva!.  Thei^OmMlkw  views  hud  long 
iienn  fOMiMittg;  &e  eonnofions  of  the  stafi»  had  qaidinnaa 
iOmirgtiMdi;  and,  lntile]^00r<l»iHmpeetoffictoy,:A6^ 
iMp^  not  Hkei^  sotif  to  iabside^  Itwsis  not,  howam/  lift 
hflbl'a  tottsidotifble  tmHI,  ^at  any  of  Aera  dared  iaamr  Ul 
iiioiilns^    Bvery  dodliMtidn  of  #«k#^  mt  efmf  ^Mrt^ue  fo 


widittm  priaoe  nvw  dMhroiwd,^  or  «  eovaby  iBm^ec^rit  .im»«tt*  I 
aocount  of  him  and  the  royal^fiHiiil^  i  Tboie  BrtiSutBtmrnmi  ^ 
ikB  mote  Temiiikabfe^  bb ^ibej- ver# made^ ali diai  wMrj^j^ieiiUHl, 
and  iiy ^laaa^erjr  laeiif^  bgr  wlioi«  peiidy  jAs  To^al^jte%  ivwi^ 
daily  mouUmBg  arwaji.    Olympiasy  AleHuickf^a^iiliiAei^tfkiidn 
ki^%ee&«a»deE«L*byGaasaiid«ir;  a3id<G}ea{>atra,  hjg.aiataiV'v 
kad  Mien  a  vkfliniio  the  aanbition'ofiAtttq^iis.  <1  frimiiBMiiliin  [ 
haviiigiifriirped'th0g)Of?«niiaent^  it  was  nolidiffidull  tiiifoMM«»l 
what  "vrottld  be  ti»e  end'^of  Boxana,  ood  the-fciHg  hspaaiBth 
TUey  were  laoked  iip^  by  CasBaftdar  as  oMattleaidtt'/hiail 
po^^*riua4  inasfcnrt  tune,  thegr  wctefMit  todJ^alhtb^4ia»U 
dilution.      At  his  instigationv  ^dso^  Bbroalesy  deo^oaawfif^ 
Alexaaider,  by  Banine^  mm  secMdy'Witfdeiied^     >.   ^^t  tax  /^uvi 

After  the  ^aqpelratiaft  of  sndLharbaEoiia:  deeds,  'A*w$mJm^imti^ 
te  hiq»e  •  thai  maBkiild'  wodd  aay  longiiN?  be  iiwph^nd  iipsiiH  r 
Tbei  >^eTaIily  o£  thedeading  nwn  were  Gonmced  0&tUa»<^ttidM  I 
A^.  resohred  to  tfimw  off  a  veil  thrragh  whidi  M^iy^cj^i^. 
coidd'pMroe*  Aotigonas  was  the  fixst  to'deoIaraihis^ffBe^aiUl 
He  "vha  embeldaned  by  theanacesses  of  hij^'son»>DjMneMiiiilii  ^ 
Ail  Gi^ece  had  aokttowtedged  Ae  ftoroe^of  Dewaiiiiisliiatti^Fi. 
the  isbttd  of  <7yju»s  *  had  boeftjedu^ed  by  .haati'^aad^sAsKil) 
Egyptian  fle6t,  .commanded  by  Ptolemy,  had  heenitelhlg^  ' 
dialed.  On  teaeiraig  the  neiRs  of  the  reduetit^  iaiCfptmi^f 
and,  above  -  aiB/  ^  of  -the  o^estfarow  of  Ptoiemy»  Atttigoaoi  iwa» 
trani^ofted  witb'jey,  akid  issaedovt  aiders^  ^thattiheiaAdJil' 
son  should  fertlifwilfa  be  prociaiHuBd;  kimgs  of  Syim  - ;    ;h:.:.hiuIij  / 

So'jpleasb^  an^  easnapfe  was  aot^  Mfcety  ta  wKajfetfaibianiisii.' ' 
AclKyrdingly,  Seleucns  and  Lysimaofans,  withoait  tddiiffiiliaiei*' 
to  conaoU?  tiie  isadfaatioiis  of  those  Whom/theji  fpfmm§4^\gltd 
orders  Hiat  thc^  aheald  be-  sidi^led  Jdngs.  >  Thti  nthDr  leijliay  • 
men  lesdved  to  aoc€f>t  of  the  same  1io«oaaviUe  jBsthiatwiij^iaa*  - 
sboH  as  the*sitaatkm!of  their  affiwns'cWoaHpmmiti^waifif^'^^^  ^«,  • 

The  Synan  kmgs,  now  iafiamed  widT'  tl»af low  tiffdnnim(ii,i  •> 

mai^L  ontEgyt^aalhe  fimt  vietimof  .thw.powie^aBdittahii^^  >^ 
Dem^farkui  fe'  appointed  ainund  of  the  Aeirt ;«  AntjigaiiQa^bjpKf :  • 
self  takes  the  eemmand  of  the  [land>aimy.    A  atoivMit  tHMfc  = 
the  sokry  h^ts  of  the  deserts  ^between  SjviftaariliSg^fit,^ 
the  TigSaMe  <^Vt0Uimf:^  diseppoii^ed -the  ^amhUpiis>irM9«^ 
of  Antigonns  imd  Dametrins.    Iliey  quitted  Egypt  i  jajpdM  ap: 


succMM»  or  DinuBtnmjB.  4]f 

.  Ptolesiy,  after  this  repulseof  sadi  fonmddlile  eaemms^  asMined 
thiriMe  and'tfae  dignity  of  a  king. 

.n»  £^naii  prmees,  in  ovdev  tf>  redeem  the  lioiioiir  of  tkeir 
anm,  MM^^ed' to  carry  them  against  the  Bhodians;  on  frnteaoe 
diat  ihey  had-fimnihed  snppliea  to  Ptolemy  8b  Ida  iste.coiiteil; 
with  Syria.  TheRhodians  had,  fiirananyy^ffs,  beettrenowned 
for  thair.  skill  m  naral  aflairs*  Their <  commerce  was  >oolisi- 
d^rablCy  their,  soil  rich  and  fertile ;« the  eonqaesit  of  Rhodes^ 
tbereforeijr  woidd  present  to  &e  imraders  a  plestifiil  hanreat* 
Deaietnus  having  made  good  his  landmg  on  tihat  island,  sat 
down  before  the  capital,  deteinaaned  to  exhaast  all  his  mgeanity, 
in  Wder  to  reduce  it  to^obedtience*  Of  all  dm  pisnces  of  hia 
time,  he  is  said  to  hare  been  at  once  the  most  ingenioua^  the 
most  pvofannd,  and  the  most  intrepid.  In*  the  confitnitition  of 
wailike  engines  his  genius  shone  f<»rth  wilh  particalar  lustre. 
It  was  from  the  amazing  efficacy  of  some  of  these  that  be 
ao<|ohred  the  name  of  Pohorcetes,  the  Stomer  of  Cities.  The 
Rhodians,  siq>ported  by  their  nnmeroas  fleets,  and  fumicdssd 
withi  stores  from  Greece-  and  from  Egypt,  withstood  ey«ry 
attaek  widi  fimmess,  and  tdtimately  obKged  the  besiegers  to 
draw  off>  theil-  foBces-  The  high  spirit  of  Demetrius  was  mor^ 
tified  by  the  unexpected  resistance  of  the  Bhodians,  and  the 
ingenuity  and  .constancy  with  which  they  oppoaed  sA  the  finn* 
nesB  of  his  resdntion  and  the  resources  of  his  invention. 

The  solioitations  that  were  made  to  Demetrius  I^^  the 
Athenians,  to  ceme  and  rescue  them  from  the  of>pression  of 
Cassaader,  were  gladly  receiiied  by  him  in  such  a  juaolure. 
He  £rand  his  reputation  dedfaung  every  hour  ithat  he  remained 
in  Bhodes,  and  was  exiremely  happy  to  undertake  an  expe- 
ditictt*  the  urgency  of  which  might  serve  as  a  pretext  for  his 
hawig  abandoned  an^ohject  foe  which  such  great  and. formic 
dable  preparations  had  been  miide.  In  Greece  his  arms  .w«re 
attended  with  more  success.  He  soon  forced  Casaander  to 
raise-  dm  siege  of  Athens ;  pursued  him  in  hia  retreat;  and» 
having  comeup  with  him,  threw  his  anny  into  disosder,  and 
obUgad  iUent.te  fly  witii^precipit^tion  mto.  Btacedj9^n.  The 
reiftuUi  of  tUairiumph  was,  .the  submission  of  the  gDcaler  part 
of  Gieace«..  Attithe  dyties^  from  the  straits  of  Theimopylsd  to 
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the  isUmiii  of  Corinth,  yielded  to  Us  pteraliag  power;  and 
ftbo  many  cities  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

The  Ch^ecians,  sunk  into  effeminacy  and  sorvtlity,  thonght 
Ihat  die  interposition  of  Demetrins  in  their  favonr  had  Md 
them  under  an  eternal  obligation  to  him,  and  that,  they  were 
in  gratitude  bound  to  make  him  the  greatest  and  earliest  returtt 
in  their  power.  They^  therefore,  studiM  to  feed  his  appetites, 
and  to  gratify  Us  passions.  There  was  no  sensual  indulgence 
with  the  means  of  which  they  did  not  furnish  him.  1%^  oratons 
made  the  most  fulsome  and  ridiculous  panegyrics  on  his  Tirtn^ 
and .  his  victories.  The  nation  at  large  complimented  him  oil 
Iris  being  the  restorer  of  the  liberties  of  an  oppressed  people.'; 
and,  to  complete  his  honours,  a  solemn  convention  of  the  stated 
declared*  him  generalissimo-  of  all  Greece. 

HadAntigonns  discovered  and  pursued.his^  true  interest^ 
he  would  have  availed  himself  of  the  defeat  of  Ca^sander,  to 
ester  into  somie  beneficial  alliance  with  that  coitoiander.  But 
instead  of  that,  he  rejected  with  disdain  all  his  advances:towards 
Reconciliation.  He  would  not  even  enter  into  a .  treaty  tff 
peace  with  him,  though  he  condescended  to  ask.it  in  jthe  most 
suppliant  manner.  The  only  terms .  he  would .  grant  wefe 
unconditional  submission,  and  aitoiifl  renunciation'  of  every 
ehunf  on  the  kingdom  of  Macedon. 

-  This  impolitic  insolence  did  not^  unchastised. .  Cassande/iJ 
infiuence  in  Europe  was  still  great,  and  he  had  flie  .esieem-  o^ 
several  of  the  eaistem  princes.  But  the  chief  advantage  he 
had  over  Antigonus  was,  the  antipathy  which  all  their  nei^j 
bonrs  bore  to  the  Syrian  kings..  Many  of  them  had  abead^ 
ihnarted  under  the  rod  of  their  oppression^  and  all  of  ihem  hal^ 
much  to  fear  fifom  tlieir  ambitions  and  tgnnannieal  prindij^es/ 
They  therefore  joined,  avowedly  and  cordially,  in  cheekini^  ihe 
gzowifa'of  apower,  whidi  threatened  one  day  to»ovenii3iel(i| 
them.  The  confederacy  against  Antigonua  and  Pemetrias 
was  composed  of  &e  Macedonians,  the  Thracians,  andi  the 
Elgyptians,  together  with  some  inferior  states.  Lysimachns 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Thracians,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  Macedonians ;  and  Seleucus  to  that  of  the  S^;yptians, 
together  with  the  household  troops,  which  had  been  piit  un^* 
hi)s  direction  by  Ferdiccas.      Lysimachns  made  all  possjOUiia 
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habte  in  conductiiig  Ins  anny  into  A^«  Befoi^  flie  winter 
be  hsMi  reached  Phrygia.  He  made  several'  oflfehi  of  accom- 
modation with  Antigonos^  whd  was  then  in  ttts  sam^  province; 
bnt  this  prince  was  too  confident  of  success  to  listen  to  his 
proposdtsi 

*  EartjT  in  the  springy  news  was  brought  to  Antigonus,  that 
Seleucus  was  approaching  rapidly  at  the  head  of  ai^pow^nl 
army.  On  receiving  that  intelligence^  he  dispatched  a 
messenger  to  Demetrius,  to  request  of  him  to  march  to  his 
assistance  as  quickly  as  possible.  Demetrius  obeyed  his 
father^s  command ;  and  had  arrived  in  Phrygia  a  very  short 
time  when  it  was  reported^  that  Seleucus  had  joined  Lysi- 
machus.  Thus  united,  the  Syrian  army  consisted  of  seventy 
thousand  foot,  ten  thousand  horse,  and  seventy-five  elephants; 
that  of  the  confederates,  of  sixty-four  thousand  foot,  ten 
thousand  five  hundred  horse,  four  hundred  elephants,  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty  chariots  of  war.  Both  armies  were 
anxious  about  the  event  of  a  battle,  by  which  the  fate  of  king- 
doms was  to  be  decided.  Antigonus,  who  never  had  been 
seen  to  shrink  firom  any  form  of  danger,  is  said  to  have  betrayed 
several  marks  of  fear  on  this  occasion,  ^e  eventful  battle 
was  fought  near  to  Ipsus,  an  inconsiderable  town  in  the 
province  of  Phrygia.  It  were  needless  to  record  all  the 
manoeuvres  and  feats  of  valour  to  which  it  gave  rise ;  it  will 
be  enough  to  say,  that  both  armies  behaved  gallantly,  and 
acted  with  a  degree  of  zeal  and  energy  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  better  cause.  The  brave  Antigonus  fell;  the 
Syrians  were  completely  routed ;  and  Demetrius,  with  much 
difficulty,  effected  his  escape  at  the  head  of  nine  thousand 
men.  Hie  success  of  the  confederates  is  ascribed  to  the  good 
conduct  of  Seleucus,  who  took  advantage  of  the  warmth  of 
Demetrius,  in  pursuing  with  too  much  ardour  a  body  of  the 
enemy  which  he  had  put  to  flight.  With  Antigonus  fell  the 
greatness  of  the  Syrian  empire. 

Antigonus,  when  he  was  slain,  was  in  the  eighty-fourth  year, 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  person  of  noble  extraction.  He, 
espoused  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Correus,  a  young  lady, 
of  exquisite  beauty ;  and  by  her  had  two  sons,  Demetrius  and 
Phifip.     Philip  died  in  early  youth ;  Demetrius,  as  we  have 
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dbready  aeen^  was  the  pride  and  support  of  hk  Other's  days. 
There  was  no  commander  in  the  service  of  Maeedon  who  had 
beqn  more  in  the  field  .,than,.A^tigon|if^:  his  whole  life  had 
beien  a  scene  of  activitysand  peril;  and  he  had,  .on  all  occa^ 
sions,  displayed  the  utmost  zeal  and  bravery.  He  had  risen, 
from  being  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Alexanjd^r,  to  be  the  lord 
of  some  of  the  fairest  prqvinces  in  Asia. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


RBVOLUTIONS  IN  MAOBDON  AND  GHEBCB,  FROM  THE 
I>BATH  OP  ANTIPATJSR,  TO  THB  FINAL  OVBRTHAOW 
OF  THB   VA^MXhY   OF   PHILIP. 

Gassandbr,  apprehending  fhe  perilous  sitnation  in  i^hich  he 
and  all  the  friends  of  the  late  admiikistration  of  Macedon  were 
placed,  resolved  to  take  some  precantioira  for  their  safety.' 
He  began  to  reflect  on  the  character  of  Polyperchon,  which, 
being  that  of  a  credulous  and  inhuman  man,  determined  him 
to  act  with  equal  circumspection  and  dispatch.  Besides;  he 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  disposition  of  affairs  which  his  father 
had  made;  and  was  stimulated  by  his  ambition  to  attempt  the' 
recoyery  of  a  command,  to  which  he  reckoned  that  he  had  the 
best  ri^t.  From  these,  and  some  other  considerations  of  a 
similar  nature,  he  was  led  to  adopt  the  following  expedient  i-^— 
He  engaged  a  number  of  his  most  respectable  friends  to  ac- 
company him  into  the  country,  to  enjoy  the  diversion  of  hunt- 
ing. When  they  had  got  a  considerable  distance  from  court, 
he  assembled  them  together,  and  disclosed  his  mind.  He  told 
them,  that  his  true  reason  for  having  brought  them  to  that 
plsU^e  was,  that  he  might  have  the  advantage  of  their  opinions, 
in  a  matter  in  which  their  lives  and  fortunes  were  deeply  con- 
cerned. What  he  alluded  to  was,  the  arrangement  that  had 
lately  been  made  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  the  con- 
sequences that  were  likely  to  flow  from  that  arrangement.  He 
then  expatiated  at  great  length  on  the  dangers  that  threatened 
the  nation,  from  the  junction  of  interests  that  had  taken  place 
between  the  protector  and  Olympias,  the  ancient  and  implaca- 
ble enemy  of  Antipater  and  of  all  his  friends.  He  set  before 
them  the  obligations  which  they  lay  under  to  obviate  the  mis- 
fortunes which  might  be  expected  to  rise  out  of  that  union ; 
and,  that  they  might  join  with  the  greater  alacrity  in  doing  so, 
he  stated  the  motives  which  he  thought  would  induce  Anti- 
gbnuSy  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  to  become  the  enemies  of 
Polyperchon.     It  is  not  known,  whether  he  then  avowed  his 
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iatontioiis  of  BQppla&tuig  the  proteetgr,  or  wkether  he  spoke 
of  only  providii^  f<Nr  the  security  of  his  friends.  At  any  nite« 
his  remonstranees  prociured  him  many  powerful  partieaiis»  in 
eonfidence  of  whose  support,  he  resolved  to  act  independently 

and  openly. 

In  the  mean  time,  Polyperohon  was  busied  in  new  modelling 
the  iroTemment  of  Greece.    He  had  held  a  council  of  state^ 

m  which  it  was  resblVed  to  displisce  all  the  governors  who  had 

«  .  .,.'■^1.1'  <( 

been  nominated  by  Antipatet;  and  to  restore  democraey 
throughout  that  oomitiy.  The  edict  whioh  was  pidblislifsd.  on 
that  occasion  is  to  be  found  u^  the  woAs  of  Dii)doru$.  The 
manner  in  which  it  is  written  giyes^  us  the  hij^best  opinion,  of 
Ike  genius  ai  the  Macedonians  <tf  that  .period.  The  body  af 
ike  edict  coptains  seveftil  great  stretches  of  tl^e  royal  |urerog»- 
ti?e;  while  the  preamble  abounds  witl|  protest^^Qqs  of  the, 
court's  having  no  other  end  in  yi^Wf  by  the  measure:  eq|p|ned» 
than  to  restore  liberty  to.  the  Grepiacf  people. 

This  proclamation^  gracious  i^s*  i]t  pret^uded  to  be,  did.  not 
meet  with  unfoumous  approbation.  The  maip  object  dtjt  yf0 
to  break  the  power  of  the  late  govefnors ;  bu|  tb^  gc^einpnops; 
did  not  choose  to  submit  to  a  decree^by  which  they  wirae  evi- 
dently to  be  sttffereij^ ;  they  Jbpsitf^»d  for  a  whiles  an^  tfafB|i 
had  recourse  to  Cas$ander  for  relief.  The.  Athenian  being  qf 
more  consequence  to  Macedon  than  any  other  G^^edaiistatQ^ 
the  eyes  of  all  men  were  tomed  on  Nicanpi*^,  g^vj^or  ^f 
Athens.  Had  Nicanpr  complied,  readily,  all  tl)e.end#  o£,^ 
edict  would  oertainly  have  be^  gfuned ;  ^  the  ro9t  of  thc^  goyoi^ 
nors  would  have  followed  his  example  t  bpt,  inst^yad  of  fidlifq; 
in.  with  the  wishes  of  the  court,  be,  endeavoured  t^  aff^  t}^ 
power  at  defiance.  He  at  first  questioned  »the  autl^rlty  ^f 
Polyperchon ;  when  Olympias,  some  time  afti^rt  wrote  jt9  hip 
on  the  subject,  he  devised  new  causes  of  procrastpatipia ;  ai|d 
he  continued  to  do  so,  till  he  had  sufficiently  str^ng|UM»ed  J^ 
garrison  at  Munichia,  which  he  commanded.  In  Ihat  fatof^^iffgi 
he  might  have  held  out  till  Cassander  could  have  h^d,^(^«j(o( 
bring  him  succours :  but  he  was  now  ablp  to  do  ,vicxp  t^fp 
protect  his  fort.  Instead,  theirefcMne,  of  quitting  tha.  Hf^hipi 
fert,  as  the  proclamation  jequiied,  or  of  barely  dofendjotg^  ^k 
as  his  friends  expected,  he  sallied  forth,  .and  mai^^h^iiifi^ 
master  of  the  Pir^Vs.        .:  .,  .  ,     ,.,^.; 
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Thepedpie,  lalosseiiMl  widi  tte  idcwt  Ubartjr  iriMKilwf 
BOW  enjoyed,  and  provoked  at  tbe  reststance  made  by  Nkanor 
to  dMr  benefic^it  deUvevevBy  deternuBel  to  take  an  aothre  part 
tn  tbe  diipale.  Tlieir  fiiry,  always  violeiit^;  and  for  tlw  aunt 
part  misgaidedy  tamed  upon  the  patriotic  Phoeion,  and  a  ttm 
moir^  ditliiigcdBliedM^tiaefis.  Their  o^AsiUe  reasons  for  these 
otttimges  w^e^  that  Ame  men  had  be^i  instnunental  in  faring* 
ll^  mkfbk  ttMf  y«i^«itrttOn,  by  wUeh  Oreeoe  had  been  deprived 
Q^MtevdetiioOMey ;  and  that  they  wer^  l»till  in  Ae  habit  of  ceui- 
saltiag"witfi' Nicanor,  who  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  the 
people's  liberty.  These  reasons,  groundless  as  thiqr  vr&m^ 
effboted  the  rain  of  Phocion  and  his  friends.  Beii^p  inune» 
diately  ^scribed,  they  threw  themselves  upon  Ae  merey  tf 
AleaUOider,  the  son  of  Polyperchon,  who  was  then  enterii^ 
Attiea,  at  die  head  of  a  powerful  army.  By  this  time,  Poly- 
pei^him  himself  was  at  hand :  he  had  left  Macedon,  aoconb> 
panied  by  I%ilip  Aridaeus,  and  was  hastening  to  join  tiie  troopft 
tslder  his  eommaad  to  those  led  on  by  his  son;  Alexander, 
haviiig  heard  I%oeion  and  the  other  unhappy  exiles  reliHo 
their  vitoiy,  was  convinced  of  the  injustice  at  the  decree,  b^ 
lAAfik^iiifby  had  been  expelled  the  city.  He  sent  them  to  hfe 
father,  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  himself,  and  st- 
tended  by  Dinaivhus,  a  Corinthian,  the  old  and  intimate  friend 
of  P<dyperohoni  But,  in  a  little  time,  arrived  deputies  from 
Athens,  charging  them  with  high  treason.  Polyperehon  was; 
aifitet,  smnewfaat  puzided  how  to  act,  between  the  very  oppo* 
nkib  lepiesentatioiis  of  the  Athenians  and  his  son.  But  in- 
temrted  aiotives  pievaQed  over  those  of  justice  and  humanit)y« 
B^  peiceived,  that  to  thwart  the  Athenians  would  not  oidy 
afienaie  their  minds  from  his  government,  but  give  them  ground 
Hi  believe,  that  he  was  not  sincere  in  the  professkns  he  had 
pabliihed  in  Ae  late  edict  He  therefore  caused  Phocion  and 
lib  ftieads  to  be  chained,  and  sent  back  to  Athens.  The 
nftesdgenHhich  accompanied  them  was  to  Ais  effiBct :  ''  Tho«^ 
hi^yas  p^stiaded  thttt  they  were  tmitors,  yet  he  left  them  to 
kb  judged  "by  the  Atietfians,  as  a  free  peopie."  Phoeickn 
AiiiiAgd  to  kitfOW  whether  he  was  to  bo  proceeded  agmist  ae- 
MfSing  to  th^  t^gguM  ftmns  of  kw  ?  Behig  told  that  he  was, 
hiftMeA,  *'  Hdw  was  that  possible,  if  no  hearing  wittto  be 
iai<Kinsd  Inm  ?"    Perc^ving,  from  the  violeoieie  of  the  pqraiar 
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Ufa,  M  exfilaifftedi*  'tAs  focmy&QlC,  X  €|{»i£w«ttiQ  ofjm^af 
iKluph  >I  .3in;ii«cu0ed,  audi  i(ii)>OHi  chflinfolly ^  to  tbe  aeateMO  ^f 
th^  Aaw;  l>ttt.C(i>iis]4fi(f.  O  .jreAtheBia^  vbat  it  k  that  thet^ 
w/fnjiiive  4oifeQ»  that  tbeijir  should  tbiuf.be  imolveAia tfa»»6aqiie 
caiwiUy.  with  u^'*  The  people  called  out  yahwruBWt^y, ''  Thi^ 
8^€i  y<>ur  accompUceSf,  wd  wi^need  no  fiurfthocigroiiiid  of  mm* 
Mittpn.*'  A  decree  wa«  then  diawii  up  and  sead;  by  HAiisb 
Phociout  ]Kllcoide9, .  At];eudippu9;  Agwien*  and  Pj^tiPcdM, 
urere  <pondem«ed  tp,  suffer.  These  m^n  vere  pmswt;  <lie 
following  were  doomed  to  the  same  untunely  .^id,  tbongli 
absent,  viz.  Demetrius,  Callimedon,  and  Chwokis..  ,  MaH^ 
pf  the  people  moved,  that  Phocion  should  be  put  to  the  tovdot^ 
^foie  he  was  executed ;  hut  that  punishment  ;ai9^eaiiiigi  to> 
sexere^  he  was:  put  to  death*  without  being*  tottimed.  Wkm 
th^  v^tes  werp  collecting*  msuaj  of  his  enemies  wcmnwmi  wsMk 
garlands  on  their  heads,  and  demonstrating  all  the  satisbetiop 
they  cpidd  haye  felt  on  the  discomfiture :  of  a  poweifiil  piUic 
enemy.  A  friend  took  occasion  to  ask  Phoeion*  m4be^iwm6 
bearing  him  to  the  place  of  execution^  what  eommands-hd^hafl 
tp  leave  for.  his  son:  '*  Only  this,"  vepiied  bie» -yefy  -aofd^f 
''  that  he  forget  how  ill  the  Athenians  treatedhis  IMber»S'i<ui( 
.  The  resentm^jAt  of  his  enemies  was  not  idkyed,.  eiwurafior 
jf^ey  had  deprived  him  of  his  life,  -  They  passed  a  de€i»e^-% 
]«rbich  his  body  was  banished  the  Atheniaa  teiii^m%  aad'aagr 
person  subjected  to  a  penalty  who  should  fui^wuAi  fre.lbHilllB 
funeral  pile.  One  Gonopion  conveyed  the  corpse^iU^Ii^  «W- 
yond  Eleusi]^,  where  be  boitrowed  fireof  aJAe^ti^ian  ygnwn, 
^d  buried  it.  A  Megarian  matron,  who  attended  ten  that 
(QPoasiio;!*  raised  a  humble  menumetit  on  the  ffpQt>'  iOimeoKwy 
.of  the  unfortunate  orator;  and*hawig  earned  home,  his  iMhw, 
which  she  had  previously  collected  with  gr^  oase^  diethioiifid 
thqm  under  herhes^rth;  putting  up*  in.tiie  meiniitinie».4Us 
pi;ayer  to  her  hpu^ehold.  gods :  ''  To  yeu*  O  y»dfaiti<fil*«tio 
{Mrot€^ct,  this  fihp^f  4^  I  Qpmwt  thi9  f^^riptm,  oamansfAC/the 
mos^  excellent  Phocion;  {Nr^t^t  Iheii^  I.beBe^h>3Min*ifinapi 
eyery  insult*  and  dve}iyer;theq^  we  dojl  to  be  d<^>eiitwlb  mA^ 
sepulchre  of  his  £^o^9tor^*  when  the-.  AAwians^ahftil  itete 
become  wiser."  A  sbQi^ ,  tiv^e  only  had  interieiilied^  •  wfafio*  dm 
piayer^of  the  pi^u^  v^fii^m  mm.  fidfilkil<    The  Atheitiww^upi 
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tnsiaad^  cf  a'  dlmibur  Itiiid;  Vtffiok  to  dbote  loif  ^eiir 
Iwr^  >ttBd'  fo  ime  ihek  eyes  opened'  to  tiie  trath.  Tbey  ire- 
^oBeet^liie  mmy.serfieeB  ivi^  tike* state  Itad  derived  from 
tiie'^peiior  wMom  ef  Phdrien^s  cotmsels ;  and,  on  that  re- 
fiolhwiian,  Aieyc6idd.iiot  bat  irohder  at  Ae  part  fbey  hall 
adted.  ^IlHByideereed  forthe  victim  of  thmr  rage  a  statue  di 
hMta;  Ibey  ordered  his  ashes  tcb^  bronght  bad  to  Athens, 
ai^&e  pnUie  expMse ;  and  passed  an  act,  by  which  all  his 
sHumsers  ^ere  to  be  put  to  death.  Agnonides,  who  had  been 
a^leader  in  the  plot  against  Fhocion,  was  seized  and  executed. 
Eptenms  and  Demopfailus  fled ;  bat  Phocion's  son  overtook 
ikem,  and  revenged  the  death  of  his  father.  Tins  is  said  to 
liilv%^<  been  Ae  imly  meritorioas  deed  i^hich  that  young  man 
e^eripwrfegined*  ilSitirely  destitute  t)f  his  fafhei^s  virtues,  he 
possessed  but  a  small  portion  of  his  abilities :  in  the  history  of 
1m  countiy,  ther^re,  his  other  actions  are  deservedly  for- 
^tlen« 

integritty  of  Phocion,  his  magnanimity,  tmd  his  sober, 
,dy  oeal  for  the  welfiure  of  his  country,  are  not  surpaissed 
'bp  those  of  the  most  patriotic  of  all  his  countrymen.  Without 
^idming  at  the  fevour  of  the  great,  he  often  dared  to  stem  the 
p<>pulartide;  and,  without  being  deterred  by  the  threats  of 
4iehpeepley  he  sometimes  ventured  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
4Ilq^»ww1io  stood  hig^,  but  alone;  He  had  as  much  probity 
W'hiskillasAriQM  cdi^etitor  Demosthenes;  and  he  wanted  all 
lAaibieittkasiasm  which  sometimes  threatened  to  mislead  him. 
-ilis -oppoAitioQ  to  the  most  popular  men  of  his  time  has  been 
4hetieense  of  his  making  so  distinguished  a  figure  in  the  state, 
'afid  aonstitates  the  most  striking  feature  in  his  character.  It 
.would*  not  be  dfficult  to 'show,  diat  the  motives  from  which  he 
wted  ^perio  ahrayd  prudent  and  commendable.  The  principle 
>4aA'  ^hicb  he^opi^osed  Demosthenes,  when  that  orator  would 
-iiiir^' stilned  np  the  Athenians  to  resist  the  government  of 
•  JIacedMv  proves  at  once  the  grebtness  of  his  wisdom,  and  ,the 
viftt*gsi¥iMios6  of  Us  knowledge  of  the  real  condition  of  the 
iiarql^stales  aft  ^di&t  peiie^  It  was  this  >—'*  Since  the  Athb- 
^aluis  are  no  longer  able  to  fill  their  wonted  glorious  sphere,  let 
tliein  adiopt  oouaaels  sidted  to  thdur  alliUfies;  and  mde^bur 
te  oauri  the  friesfdahip  of  a  pow^r,  which  they  cannot  provoke 
':llBttt*  tlMr  niin/!    These  were  his  dwn  words.    The  principle. 
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on  urifieh  lie  praeeecM  k  tliat  kurt  slnigg^  iriricli  oogt  Umi  Ub 
life,  aigned  an  e^aal  degvee  isi  pnidenee  and  t&mp&MB 
lAtebtiuB.  He  .was  cofBdenmed  for  Jteepingp  up^a  omtresfmii^ 
enee  vith'MieaBon  wko  oofttianed  to  hold  out  after  Boi^fp^^ 
elum  had  tendered  Adma  faer  Creedm.  Had  ihat  gnnt  ef 
Vie  ivoteetor's  bean^sudi  aBpcoauaedjte  ooBfiarJMppmeai'Ott 
telatate,  nodoB  wontd  bave  vdod  wHi  the  SMMtade;  4«l 
he  well  knew,  that  the  weanmg  of  k  was  menetf  to  dii^ide/tlMi 
pQWser  of  Gauaodef  s  party ;  md  aa  the  protector  did  not  im-^ 
nuidiii^ely  support  hb.ediot  by.arma,  it  waaphun  iknai  it^oaidd 
not  take  effect  while  liTicanor  remained  hostSe  totit.  liesidfs» 
if  Athens  was  .not  te  reap  any  advanti^e  frQin.&e  decree^  iit 
would  have  been  exireaie£(dly  tohave. superadded  io  her  dAei 
evils  that  of  an  infestine  broil  between  fa»  goreisior  andihat 
citizens.  He  was  the  oidy  Alhentan  who  was  aUe  oeeasioB* 
a%  to  draw  the  respect  both  of  his  coiiutxymen  and  of  thek 
enemies.  He  was  a  rational  and  a  peaceable  patriot;  In 
wished  for*  the  aggrandie^ment^ofhisnatrre  land.;  faat  he  was 
anxious  that  its  grandenr  should  flow  from  those  ingeniottft  arts 
which  spring  jfrom  national  tranqniHity.  /«« 

Whilstilhese  thinga  were,  doioigir  Cassander,  who  8|nr»iiib 
prospect  of  iimme^Sate  success  by  the  greatest  eiBDort  <tf  l^B  the 
power  he  could  then  command  in  .Europe>  judged  it  proper  tt 
boh  for  aid  in  another  quarta*.  He  had  been  indfltttftoasit 
conciliate  the  affiaotions  of  his  Macedic^nian  friends^  tuid  to 
engage  them  warndy  in  Ms  CAvne :  having  dene  'S0>  he  4hKm|^ 
he  had  jreasen  id  hq>e  lor  a  hippy  isiue  to  fais*aftiis%>  Bb 
knew  howready  An%on»8  would  be  to  oppose^  the  m<iasui<ih 
ef  any  pesaon  holding  the  invidiotis  office  of  ^'  PlN>teeloro#ttie 
JLiugs;"  to  him»  therefore,  he  resolved  to  %  Ibr^ubbeev. 
Indeed^  his  own  personal  safety  requimd  Ihut  be  dieaidtheai 
^fnit  MacedOD.  •  The  Syxiaa  kii^  received  €|tt8»Hdeif  with  ^ 
greatest. affability  and  Idndnessi^  Be  iid  not  lay  •ttlni^  ittidair 
die  aecessity  of  mpeatmg  las  request  >  He'hirt»d*'PW/pei 
ehon ;  end  to  execute  vengeance  on 'him  he  ssw^wMld'ltellie 
dioitestand  surest  read  to  the  conqwsfit.  of  *  Aaia,J'the'^raiid 
flhjeotef  UsaasUtion.  .  .u  v,   . .»» ,,»«oU- 

'The  troops^  which  Gassaader  reeeived  weve  iiot  Aaeiui'tiMS; 
in  the  hands,  homfet^  of  a  m«n;  animaMd%9^so  evt^iprtsb% 
a  qpitit  as  he  possessed^  ttey^'were  capable  pf 'aohievhig<^gf#it 
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QHphiitii.  He  set  saU  for  Aiktm,  and,  aniving  in  the  Bineiu 
litde  fleet,  W98  welcosned  to  Greece  by  Nioanor» 
r^gmd  to  the  Dfiw  adainjgtmtioii,  Nkanor  was  quite  of 
ike  sanse  mind  with  Casaanie^.  He  faadreoeived  fab  goTem^ 
meat  ftom  Antipater  ;he  had  been  die  first  to  oppose  Poly* 
porchon's  edict ;  he  had  been  exposed  to  ^nger  onaccovatiof 
thut opposilNM;  he  )Was,  ^dienrfene,  themoat  likelf  pemcm io 
aitooiid  the  news  of  Us  intrepid  visitor. 

Fo^rperohwi»  hearing' of  the  anivid  of  Gassander,  resdred 
to  make  arfi%OKons  effort  both'  by  sea  and  hmd.  He  assembled 
a  poweiful  army,  and>marched  direcfly  into  Attiea.  This  por- 
tion of  Ghreece  was  never  remarkable  for  tiie  fertility  of  ita 
lands ;  die  amedbers  which^foSo wed  the  protector  sodn  {Nroduced 
soaroity  ^ -pvoTisio&s,  and  that  sdcmty  determined  him  to 
akerlns  pfarpose  of  immediately  sabdmng  hb  enemies.  He 
gave  to  Ale&ander^ 'his  son,  a  force  'sufficient  to  keep  Cassan- 
der  in  awe :  and  mUk  the  rest  of  his  troops  he  moved  towmda 
Friopoaneaas^  wh^re  hi»  opponent  had  many  friends. 

By  4bis  tuae^^  tke>fleetGimunanded  by  Clitiis  had  set  sail  to 
meet  that  of  Cassander ; '  the  latter  was  nmder  the  condnct  of 
Nioaner*  A  battle  tookplace^  in  which  tins  comms^er  was 
defeated,  mid«oMiged  to  betdke  himsdf  to  fl%fat.  Bat  his  diipi 
being  refitted/  and  fidly  mlttined,  by  the:  additioB  of  a  body  of 
^l^t  troops  aant«ver  by  j|intig6ntts»  be  soon  found  himsctf  in 
a  conditiiHi'to  face  the  ^lemy.  He  pot  tl»  sea;  and  coming 
vp  with  Clittts^  as  h^  liqr  at  wcfaor  at  Byaantimn,  he  olitaiaed 
a  complete  ^rhbitoTf.  Ac,  short  time '  aAer  this  battle^  'CHtos.  was 
slain^by  an  inaanectioa  of  the  soldiers  of  Lysimaehus. 

IMeaiiwlale/Polj^rdbonhad'OOmmenoeA  hm  in 

A»  PelopoanesuSw  •  He  was  determined  to  see  .his  edict  obeyed,' 
or  ,to  infill  the«pmiishm€fnt  which  it  threatmied  in  case:  of  di^ 
dtiedieocew  ,  Many  had^been  put  to  death  ^o  had  not  readaij 
oomplied  with  the  tenns  It  proposed.  So  sevete  and  niaeasianh 
aWe^wBre  his  iHroceedinga^^atfae  cond^aned  many  persons^ 
mer^y  hocfinse*  they  had^ held  'offibes  imder  Ae  protactocship 
qC  A^tipiitgri  'He  iri»'a^w  Mling  iik^- a  tyrant! $  andeveiy 
proviaGO  throngh  which  he  passed  was  a  ^ena  c^  coiifiisiQii 
%aid  hhiod^  ^-Wm  M^is)ajpi»lteni  weni;  thaiHostMnsideiikble 
hady.  of  me^  Fho  roaistod^  Po^fperdion'a  domd.  The  magiii* 
tfalie^  aad  pf^fle  |tf»Mg:(»>naalted  on.  the./ affair,  resoled 


lutaniitioaidy  not  ta  alter 'tbeir  form  tft' ^<yifehm0tti.  8tt4k>A'' 
letUAtiAon  wad  treason  in  the  eyds  of  tiie  ^otector :  hk  de^* 
dared  it  to  be  not  only  an  open  insnlt  on  'hk  autbovitjr, *bQl  a' 
tacit  aeknowledgment'of  the  Me^lopoHtand  being  the  lAiettorti' 
of  Ckssander^s  rebellion,  and  "he  denotinoBd' exendplaty  v^nc^ 
geance  against  tiiem.  The  Megatopditans  eomprehended  Ins  • 
meaning fidlj ;' bfttAeir  coatusds  Imd  beenUakett'imtttip^/f 
and  were  not  to  be  easily  ovevtttnled.  They  fortifteddl^r 
olty ;  remored  Iheir  effects,  and  aH  those  persotts  who  eoidd 
not  assist  in  defending  dieir  Cres ;  and  to  ^nttmb^^f  fiAnA^i*' 
tibonsahd  retired  within  the  walls,  detemined  to  make* » 
desperate  resistanee.  '' 

'  Polyperchon  made  good  his  threats:  he  appeared  before tb^ 
coty,  accompanied  by  PbSip  Aridsens,  the  king,  and  toppOvteA' 
lly  a  large  army.  His  engineers  were  exceedingly  actif^^r 
b^re'the  besieged  imagined  that  the  enemy  had  began  to^ 
work,  three  towers,  witih  all  the  wall  between  ihem,  ^wcM^un-' 
dennined  and  thrown  down,  Polyperchon  then  made '-an 
attack,  which  was  well  supported  by  both  sides;  bat  tli^^Me- 
l^opolitans  had  the  advantage.  On  this  occasion,  the  conduclt 
of  the  Megalopolitan  wives  and  yontfis  was  very  remartoMe-; 
-wiSie  their  firiends  had  advanced  to  the  breadr  to-  fiiee  tte- 
enemy,  they  had  laboored  with  all  their  migM,  and  haddMosC 
ctitnpleted  an  intrenchment  of  ear&  and  rabbish  witfahi  (te 
breadh.  This  repulse  did  not  discourage  the  prqteictoh  '  He 
^solved  to  renew  the  assault,  and  to  avail  himself  of  his  ete^ 
(Aiants.  The  thought  of  being  attacked  by  those  sasbBMist 
greatly  ^stressed  the  besieged:  they  were,  however,  soon'dm^ 
hv^red  from  uneai^ess  on  that  acoomit.  There  happMedto 
bb  among  them  a  man  named  Danndes;  who  had  served  uhAfii^ 
Alexander,  and  who  had  learned  from  experience  the  d^ 
s&ucttve  arts  tlf  his  profession.  He  undertook  to  rend^  Aef 
efei^iants  perfeefly  useless  to  ihe  besiegers,  and  the  'sfiFfttii|^m' 
herused  was  this  :-^He -eaus^  long  pieces -of  planks  fo-%ie 
driven  into  the  ground,  ivith*  spikea  in  the  ends  '^-flieAii'iyafi 
over  the  spikes  he  threw  scaoe  nMisb-fo  prevent  &i§i^ti^miy 
from  discovering  Hie  plot :  tins  was  done  aH  ^liimg'  tkleiftsid^ 
of -the  breadi.  'Fhe'eitiasens  were  dicrtm  4p  belNroett  me'^ 
and  these  toacUisea,  sBid  at  each  eftd  of  the  hf^aoh; '/Hie  b#-' 
tfeglers  were  now  ready  to^ttiakethe  attadc.  Th^  mf^¥f4^ft- 
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nardiiH  great  osdeiv  mttt  tha  ttasphaoiis  m  fMit.  .Ttese  apin 
nakt  iikvuig.got  witliih  the  broaehy  foandi  tlie  spik^iraiuuitg 
into  .tbw  feet,  and  ^weie  dieveby  much  imtated.  Tbe  ioidKras^ 
ohsenitig  iUM\  begin  to  gall  them  and  thdir  xideis  witti  darU 
and  stones^  Thia  ossasionMl  a  di«adfiil  confiuiQn.  Many.cf 
the  BfSkdB  had  pieioed  so  deep,  tkat  some,of  jfte  poos  bi:atefi» 
mttdile'.to  BMMre^  fell  down.'  Othera  were .  9q  eoi$^;ed.by  the 
pain  they.  felt»  that  they  tamed  iqpon  their  own  men,  and.  tiod 
them  und^  feoL  Tlie  Macedonian  anoy,  observing  tUs»  wece 
slmek  with  dismay,  and  refiued  to  attempt  ^tonning  the  place.; 
Polyperefaon  was^^nefore  forced  to  letire.  News. of  a  n^titr^ 
eqn^y  disgrac^ul  reached  him  madi  aboiUt  the  sam^  Hn^i 
This .  wa3  bb  account  of  tbe  disccmifitaie  of  the  adqural  CUtils* 
Afier  •snoh  xepeated  losses^  he  saw  no  prospect  of  acquiiing 
any  honomr  in  Greece.  He  q>pointed  a  considerab)^  bodj  q^ 
foot;and  horse  to  block  up  the  MegalopoUtansin  their  oity^ an^ 
the  remainder  of  his  amiy  hartened  to  Macedon. 
.  Niointior,  loaded  with  naval  hononrs,  had  noiir  resumed. hi^i 
gATeraaent  Cassander,  senaUe  of  the  service  ^ioh.the  go^ 
"vecoDrhad  rendered  him,  showed  Um  the  greatest.  att|eiitiqi| 
ted  roqiect  They  w^re  Hving  together  on  the  moslintimate 
and  fiiendly  tenns,  when  it  was  told  Cassander,  that  tbe^cor/ 
vemor^  had  a.  de»gn  of  making  himself  the  sovereign  ci  AttjucDi^ 
He  had  made  some  (difficidty  in  admitting  Cassander'^  troogft 
into  some  of  the  forts ;  a  orcomstance  which,  being  unij^ 
with  that  report,  awakened  suspicion,  whidi  is  nearly  allied  .tof 
revenge.  .Cassaoder posted  some  of  bis  men  inian  emplg^ 
hense,  and  asked  Nicanor  to  meet  him  there,  in  ordeir  tp  .cQjur; 
sidl  al^t  some  matters  of  hi^h.  moment  Ni^»nor  appea^^ 
and  was  entering^  when  assassins  attadked  and  murdered  biiVM 
The  indignation  of  the  firiends  of  Nicanor  ims  ronsed;  biHt 
vidbiMif.tliqr  ccnudderBd  that  Cassander  was  already  m.posseission 
of  fli&  graajbev  part  of  the  city,  and.that  they  were  not  likdj'M 
fittd  a  teiy  able  secondtin.Polyperchbny  in  ^asethciy'Shoidd  at-f 
ten^ a  revolution,  th^  juc^ed.it  doiosteligyide  to  submit  t% 
lbek;fiiteii  Indeed^  the  eo^gii^png  maanecsof  Gassander  t^nfladf 
9rea%Mireoondle  the  AtheniioB  to,fais.govi»nmeKtt  H;b| 
•oiidaslirswiontaitd.lHt-genwxMdty  besp(4e,..in  mai^r.  instaliBefi,^ 
the  submissive,  ncgociator,  rather  tfaanithie  sniOMwyfal  .pein^Qf.  t. 
;t4A«ioni||tbe  fimt^4^^  pamr,:  wis  the  appmiftlniflKtof 


a^gnvendi^.  91te*pebim'ii1ioAilid  nUaed  Ikr  that  o9SewBM 
Si^etfiiit>PlialBfeitt/tliiift  ceiebratedfdiseiple  MTTkebiAlrashir. 
Bwiirfritiif  1^88  'St  omm  a- jdnloso^ieir,  an  atktor,  and  a  i&an  of 
tiitae.'  Hb  seiettcer  He  had  'derived  itom'  Iteofpfanutnk; 
Mi  l#Bdbn8  of  >iiMe  and*  dbqntoce  firow  FikUsion  and  X>e^ 
atolAene^.'  ^e  one  qadtted  lifavto  compreheild  and  eacoa-^ 
fage  the  HfeMraty  pnnaHa  of' atf  acute  ahd  t^ganSoas:  people; 
Hie  ofliers; '  to  ebeck  and  'control^  their  licfentiobsnfess.  Cicero 
ipeaks  in^  a  very  fctyoofable '  manner  of  hu»'  oratory ;  bnt  theti 
he  Bi^/  he  wad  the  flr&t'  of  all  the  €^ek8  who' changed  the' 
bold,  nervous,  and  resistless  eloquence  of  the  eadier  oiatbrs, 
iAI6  the  ia3d  and' patltetie  species  of  eioqti^ee;  Which,  he 
iHMtsi  is^'ftU!*  ittfkion  in  pbitfTdf  meidt,  to  the  former,  *^  as  th^ 
pi^wer'rf  the-  g«rtly.glidia|arstrtam  is  tiiiferior  to  that  of  flife 
rmi^y'^undering  to4n«nt.^  His '  moderation  and  Undness' 
ieWiMs* those  he ' g^erhed  procured  their  esteem^* and,  iar 
many  instances,  their^'lo?e/  'They^'soan  reposed  flimgreatert 
MnidMee'fai'hiswiidom  and  integrity;  and  lhdt,confid4hce 
he  did  nbt  betray.  Thai  po^^,  which  he  might  haw  hn^' 
fM¥^'bM^'tfm^^  as* 'means'^  pcomdtfa^  their 

wMllh  aiM  gvandeiwp.*  Se  rApabed  theiirpaUfc  ediflow;  iad 
ei^«n  btuM' sodie  'i^gnr-onMi '  Se  tHbs  so'attentttb  tb'  tfiiar  Imp 
pfd¥6iieiit  iif 'aiiejrfinanl[i6;  thati  before  his  gi>vehunentf ended;' 
die  p^Mc '  revenues  Were '  greatly '  inoihiased:  These  «^safi\ 
mgM  to  liie'  dUmiA  of  Atfeemr  wens  r^d  by  thenrin  i^ 
iMiiMfS  tfaeyconniwCfd  on  thefap'  benenetor.  •  >^^iii^  >etMCed^ 
11^  less  tkan  thvM^^^hnhdrlJd  statues,  as  "tokens'  of^the^gcati^' 
tarite,  'ikaaj^*ot  whMrii^fe  equestriah*  .  HeVas  -i^speoted  limtf ' 
faiMtma^d' by  aU,  but  was  not^tuiivtifsally popular;  Im^ia^hAbtf 
sat'evlMr''Atfiens^by  Gaasaiider;  who- was  looked  upon  ar  ttar^ 
«Hemy  of  tiie  ei««l  Uberty  of  erekse;  v  '' 

'Thr  losses  and  disgface; 'wUsB  thie'  arms  of  Polyji^nriMnr 
had^Ml^lfme^  eut  bff  eitcrf ^hoi^  oThis  ^aiping^^f^^ 
Gfeisee,  and'  detamnned  bim^  to  content  ianbdf  with  lU^ 
dkecfldn  of  Maoedon.  -  Attica  waa^  howrbeymid  'Hm^mMtiO^ 
his'power,  and* the  success  of  the  Megak^oBtgasrthad^iiAp&t^ 
stt't^elopotmesua^witti  cohtenqitr' of  Aids'  audibi^    ik  itUiAMl* 
pt^dtsament,  ambitiotf^^would^haire^'baedf'ridbidbtHrT 
waa^^deome^-evcfli'lo  ajhaniilrJott  '  .::''.:*" 

OtyttplaiKhad'Meaf  recaHed^tof  tiike  ckatge'  of^te  itflhnt 


hia^  jUexAiiAear,  anl  ;to  mmctiQA  the  new  Biip[dniAii|t|9ii  ol 
liaeedon  by  her  preseaoe.    jShe  was  now  pr^pniiig  for  h^F 
retimi*    Previously  to  her  quitting  Epims,  she  wrote  to  £«« 
ineiieii,  infcNRDBing  him  of  her  intention  of  reyisitiBg  Maoedon^ 
Eomenes^  who  atways  had  the  wdlfiu^e  of  the  state  near  to  hi$i 
heaxt,  advised  her,  in  his  answ^»  not  to  be  too  piecipitaifte  in^ 
hei  return;  and»  in  case  she  did  re!toni»  to  endeavour  to  jforget 
nil  the  injuries  she  had  formerly  received,  and  to  try  to  bdiave^ 
w4th  gentleness  and  forbearance.     The  sequel  of  her  stoxy 
will  show  how  much  stress  she  laid  on  the  firiendfy  adittoniti<m< 
ai  Bumenes.     She  arrived  in  Macedon  in  a  very  short  time ; 
and,  on  her  presence  being  announced,  great  comtemation 
pervaded  the  aunds  of  tiie  people:  even  her  own  firiends> 
db?eaded  the  effects  of  her  resentment.    T!hose  who  had  been- 
devoted  to  die  interests  of  Antipater  had  peculiar  reason  tot 
tumble ;    but,  above  all,   Philip  Aridaeus  and  his  que^»^ 
Aridseuid,  the  son  of  Philip  by  a  concubine,  had  from  his  in*^ 
fi^M^'  been  subjected  to  that  aversion  and  hatred  from  Olymn , 
pias,  which  the  relation  which  subsisted  betwe^i  her  and  him': 
ilsttdly  excites.    The  infirmity  of  his  understanding  was  said . 
tb  have  been  the  effoct  of  a  potion  which  she  gave  him« 
Cynane,  the  mother  of  Philip  Aridaeus's  queen,  had  been  mar- 
d^Snii  by  Perdiccas,  at  the  instigation  of  Olympias*    Amyntas, , 
hOf  fither,  the  son  of  Philip  the  First's  elder  brother,  had  also : 
bden' destroyed  through  h^  contrivance;  so  that  neither 
Philip,  nor  Bnrydice  his  wife,  ccmld  be  siq>posed  to  look  upon 
htiot*  with  complaicence.     Indeed,  ttiey  had  evegry  reason  ta 
q^eiheud  bad  consequences  from  her  getting  inta  poweir*  u&d* 
they  set  themselvea  to  provide  for  the  worst.    £kirydice  had' 
i|idre  (Usoetnment  and  activity  than  her  husband.    She  began., 
to  levy  an  army,  calling  upon  all  who  either  req)ected'  ifae" 
brothet' of  Aiietander,  their  late  royal  master,  or  his.,queeB,-or 
#hd  levered  the  viltues  of  Antipater,  to  unite  in  d^eodlsg? 
tkerq^hts  of  their  countiry.    Rewrote  at  the  same  time  to' 
C^uHrauder,  pressing  him  to  hasten  to  her  assistance ;  and  di^ 
g)ave  oonmiand  to  Polyperchon,  not  to  take  any  farther  con*  i 
cern  in  the  administration,  but  to  give  it  up  to  Cassaaderi- 
wl^pm  the  Idng  thought  proper  to  appoint    The  Maoedoaians 
readily  armed  at  the  request  of  Eurydiee,  and  in  a  short  time* 
sljfl^.'fl^'peepared  to  do  mom  thandefendheraelf  from  yk^em^i 
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wUh  sufficient  plea  for  takkg  up  arms.  O^pias,  ever  |e4- 
lottA  wd  watehfol,  bad  marked  tbem  with  attentioQ,  and  tear 
dijy  jdiscovetred  the  uoceaciity  she  wan  wder  of  being  xxptm  her 
goaxd.  Her  brother  had  sent  a  body  of  Epirots  to  e^ciirt.hj^ 
(oi  Maeedon:  4o  thent  she  added  some  of  her  Maoedpnian 
adherents,  and  strsughtwi^  macched  to  join  Polyperohony 
troops*  Haying  formed. a  junction,  the  whole  armj .moved, 
on  to  attack' Euiydice,  who,  aniniAted  by  the  cruel  treatment 
her  family  had  received,  led  out  her  forces  to  meet  them-  It 
was  her  wish  to  have  deferred  fighting  till  she.  could  have 
be^n  .supported  by  Cassander;  but  her  precipitate  Qpndiipt, 
in  taking  up  apns  bad  roused  the  apprehensions  of  the  oppos-r 
iag  party,  and,  by  quickening  their  motions,  had  rendered  the. 
arrival  of  succour  from  Cassander  impracticable.  The  wmd$. 
met,  and  were  ready  to  close,  when  Olympiad's  appe^qran^ 
at  the  :head  of  her  troops  put  an  end  to  the  di^p^te.  l^e 
soldiers  of  Eurydice,  discovering  in  her  mien  all- the  dignity^ 
and  awful  majesty  of  the  royal  relict  of  Philip,  and  of  .the 
mother  of  Alei^ander  the  Great,  were  \mable  to  strike  a  &nf^ 
blow :  they  quitted  their  ranks,  and  went  over  to  the  standard 
of  Olympias.  ,  , 

This  event  proved  fatal  to  Eurydice  and  h^r  consort.    The] 
both  fell  into  the .  hands  of  Olympias,  who  per3eputed  themi 
with  all  thot  unrelenting  haitied  wluch  belonged  to  her  temper* 
They:  were  confined  in  a  prison,  wUch  was  «o  small,  that  .they, 
could  scarcely  turn  themselves  in  it.  .  Their  wretched  suste^ 
itance  was  thrown  in  at  a  little  hole,  through  which  passed, 
light  at|d  air,  and  all  the  other  limited  comforts  they  were 
permitted  to  enjoy.    Perceiving  that  this  barbarous  treittmeoA. 
had  no  other  effect  than  to  excite  the  compassion  of  the  people, . 
aiad.  fearing  that  their  oo^aimisen^tioa  would  soon  be  convcarted. 
into  indignation  tpwards  her,  she  resolved  to  put, a  period  to 
thejopiiserabjie.eipsteupe  of , her  prisopep^.    She  instructed  some 
Tfaiacians  to  enter  the  prisop,  and  dispatch  Aridasus ;  and  the; 
did  so  without  remorse.     He  had  reigned  six  year  and  four 
mmt^. 

This  inhuman  action  bemg  perpetrated,  Olympias  -  sent 
OMMengers  to  ^ihe  .qa$eq,  fqrn^hed  with  a  pmiiud»  a, 
r^qpe,  and  a  cup  of  pois^^,  desiring  her  to  cboiMPe  whifihjslie, 
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*»A«fe*'t«rpse'*M^h  l^came'  her'  aetiloraMe  situaMoii:  '«6fe 
^^eeiV@{l^e'ih^sJ£i^<UMWasbroii^Ht\5  W^thfh^  gte^^ 
cdih^Sirfie,  ana,  After  eritreatin^^the  gddrf,"  "  di^'dyihiaas  ' 
'iri^hl§'W«7yd^'>wt!k^  the  li»*  p^^ent,^' *e  tricik  •the  ro^ 
^ttsti^kii^dh^rt^.'  •^htiffWeliB  that  haplesfe  pdlr  cuf  off. 
'dfjifa^fefe  Md  ttow^ gained  a  Wntpiete  triutnph  bver  both.  Ske 
lidds^H  a  pyWca  to  thtfr*  life  of  Andafeni^,  whom  she  harfldn^ 
«fiftc*fd^^ve#  of  eve*y  tBtiobal'fehjbyineht,  by'rt^biiig  hftft 
<rf^  Ai^' liltd^fstafiilihg ;  and  ^e  h^  cottipleted^'the  rd&i  df 
Bi^<W^^d  hei^  fiittiily',  b^f  ^consi^itig  hei"'  to  ^  eM  iiiiiilttr ' 
to*  ttiat  whiph  ber  tirieui  kffiA  viiidi^ttve  pai^iiiobs  had  jfbrmeirfy 
prticWdl  to  her  tinfoti^ttat^  pare^^^  '     * 

»  d%ili|)iftA^  thiist  oiP  bloo^  w&g  not  jet  quencW;  She 
oauMl  KlcsbiorJ  t^<s  foyoflieT^  of  Cjassand^r;  to  be  pdt  to  death*. ' 
Tte  bodjr  of  I6te,  ^fiother  tfrcWifer  oCCfcs^knder's,  which  hdd 
to^g  re^ed  ito  th^  tomb,  she  had  broagkt  forth,  andexp<i§ed' 
Vm  tlf6'1u^hV&y ;  and  a  hundred  Macedonians/ of  tiobib  biilh, 
WcM^fe^ili^d  and'exectited,  ott'suspfeionof  having'heen  in  th'^ 
interest  of  Cassander.  .:    . ;      . 

*    IJai^AnA^;  having  received  Etirydice's  letter,  and,^  sboh 
afl^,  'fife^news  of  her  imprisonment  by  Olympian,  madb  dll 
t>oiliiibt^  haste  to  come  to  her  relief.    Upon  reacUng  the  stjraits 
of^ermopyhe,  he  found  a  body  of  .^oKans  waiting  to  dis- 
pu^i^tlie  passage:  bat  expfeditioh  being  his  main  objecft,  he' 
studied  only  how  to  avoid  delay.     He  had  ord^ried'  his  IBeet- 
to  foltdw  Urn ;  and  finding  that  it  Was  impossible  to  pass  the 
strmts  i^thout  coming  to  an  engagement,  he  led  his  arm^ 
toifiar^s  iSie  sea,   and  piit'them  on  board  of  ships.    They 
reai^h^'Macedon  before  Polyperchon  and  OlymfSas  baid  beeii' 
infiMned  of  their^approach.     Cassarider  formed  his  army  into' 
two  divi^hs,  ^ting  the  command  of  the  one  tb  Oallas,  whflfe 
lie  Ik&iis^If  was  to  lead  the  other.  "Callas  had' orders  to  Aiarch' 
agaoist  t^Olyperchon,  whose  troops  had  been  separated  fro'ib' 
those  of  Olympias.     He  did  so ;  and  engaged  the  protect'o/s 
att^titiSn  ib  completely,  that  Olympias  was  left  to  provide  for 
her 'byn  safety.     Cruel  and  inhuman  as  she  had'  been,  shb    * 
had^tflf  thfeWhlty  to  think  that  the  Macedonians  would  joiil' 
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pHi sQpportiopig;  ber  meaniis^  S^  )fnA\ ohm  ti^apqpbeiJ>y;,^ 
f^^jes^  of  her  iqppe«|iaiioe ),  she  c^iildthfii,  Bbo  tbo^rg^  di^ 
lip  lessy  after  Itaviiig  shown  what  duagesn  she  waf  w^li9(  tp 
meet  in  order  to  guard  and  strei^^theii  th^  admiiiUtratu^^of 
her  country.  She  bad  many  followers^  bnt  they  istliar  wmr 
posed  a  court  than  an  anny#  She  used  yevearal  of  tiboae  acts 
of  which  she  was  so  frnitful,  in  order  t^  ga^  the  Macedonia 
over  to  her  canse#  3be  parried  through  the  oloef  citie^^ 
Boxana  ber  daughter^  and  jUexander  ber  jprai^td^on,  heiM.wwfP 
Deidamia,  Thessalomca  the  sister  of  Alexander^  and  nwW 
other  persons  of  high  birth  and  interest  But>  finding  1^ 
aifairs .  somewhat  desperate}  she  returned  yfjifk  them,  cau^  ber 
army  into  the  city  of  Pydna*  which  lay  on  tih^  seta  sbore^,  ;al4 
was  stroi^y  fortified^  and  theiie  ^t  h^rt^If  up«  ,  u,i,:  ^ 

Cassander  was  at  hand,  .  He  invested  the  eit^  by  land  and 
by  sea.  In  a  very  short  thu<^  the  begged  begM.  to  bi»  in 
want  of  provisions ;  and  the  jsoldierli  woi^^  ^ve  fMfuAf}^  ^^ 
defend  the  fort^,  had  tbQy  not  been  enfsoiirAg^d  by  tiMpi9^ 
sence  of  so  n^ny  ijlustripi^  personages,  ai(d  (fed.  vfilh  Jb# 
hqpes  of  r^c^iving  powerfiiL  succopis  from  ^EaeidfB,  fv»g  ^ 
Epirus.  That  pri)ice  bad  really  engaged  to  suppprt/tbe*  claims 
of  Us  sister  Olympias,  and  his  army  was  ip  mt^on^wjheii  qas^ 
sander  saw  the  expediency  of  stopping.  it»  progre^  Pe 
blocked  up  all  the  passes  from  £pirus>  a»d  redjucc^tbe  ,army 
of  ^acidas  to  such  ^diffioulties^  that^  despairing  o^  suocesa  la 
their  expedition^  and  even  doubting  of  their 'Own  sa&^^t  thfi|y 
conspired  against  their .  kif^^  renounced  his  author%^  .faA 
submitted  to  Cassander.  .    /  ,  «  « 

piympias  had  now  no  fiiend  to  whom  she  coul4  h>ok  for 
help  but  Polypi^rchon ;  and  she  little  knew  that  Callas  t^d 
put  it  entirely  pi^t  of  his  power  to  succour  any  ally* .  Heh^i 
been  atpaina  to  distribute  a  great  number  of  iBanifrjBtoef»». 
reflecting  on  the  iigustioe  and  ^uelties  of  the  administralioop 
which  was  then  headed  by  Olympias  and  Poiyperchon?  and 
had  thereby  »o  effectually  idienated  tbp  minds  of  Polyperchon'a 
sipldiers  from  his  government,  that  he  wq0  bajrely  able  .to  de* 
fend  himself.  ^  . 

The  condition  of  Olympias  and  her  garrison  was  now  be- 
come deplorable.  The  royal  family  and  the  rest  of  the.i^ourt 
were  compelled  to  feed  on  horse-flesh,  the  soldiers  on 


wretched  state  madjr  desurM  ^  ^  OiMbider; •  wll^  trb«illij'dl 
witbt-gmdroAti^  anid  kiiidM$^  lli^se  01%  M(iep«6d'1irli(y  iiad 
heetk  mhArwA  te  >lto  late  unirdeM;  OIyttipid»  ag4i]»' ttlfiiidft 
Ii«r  eyb^ltoAnflMte  Pdjtpeivhbn  t  slle  wtbte  a  lelX^r;  and^di^ 
fuMbei^  m^Menget  wtfii  it  in  Ite  fif^lift ;  tmt  it  «A  ilbt  ^t^i 
lnnl^''flifc^  messenger  was  selised)  atiA  fke  dedgn  61^  bii^  HdvexH 
ikMDt  diiappoaited;  Olympifls,  ^dmg  that  th^i '  tdl^f  sM 
looked  for  from  Polyperchon  ^ '  ttot  tiknb/'^  lif  ^Me  tiinei 
gave  up  all  hopes^  and  suirendered  herself  and  army  to  Cas- 
Sander. 

By  this  surrender  was  determined  the  fate  of  all  Macedon. 
PeBa,  the  capital,  immediately  submitted  to  the  victor ;  and 
Aristonns,  who  then  commanded  a  detachment  of  men  at 
Ampfaipolis,  at  the  request  of  Olympias,  yielded  up  the  city. 
'  When  Olympias  submitted  to  Cassander,  she  stipulated 
fbr  her  life ;  but  the  kindred  of  those  whom  she  had  mur- 
dered insisting  on  her  death,  Cassander,  pretending  that  his 
stipulation  related  to  military  execution  only,  gave  her  up  to 
the  civil  laws  of  her  country.  The  friends  of  those  wlkom 
die  had  slain  assembled,  and  accused  her  before  the  people^ 
hy  whom  she  was  condemned  without  being  heard.  On 
thL^  oo^on,  Cassander  offered  her  a  ship  to  convey  her  to 
Athens ;  but  she  rejected  the  offer.  She  insisted  upon  being 
heard  before  the  Macedonians ;  and  said  she  was  not  afraid 
tQ  answer  for  aQ  she  had  done.  Cassander  was  unwilling 
to  abide  the  issue  of  such  a  trial  as  she  demanded ;  he  there- 
fore sent  a  band  of  two  hundred  soldiers  to  put  her  to  death. 
When  the  soldiers  entered  the  prison,  they  were  struck  with 
awe,  and  refused  to  obey  their  orders ;  but  the  relations  of 
those  who  had  fSsdlen  by  her  resentment  rushed  forward  and 
out  her  throat.  She  is  said  to  have  behaved  with  much 
fortitude  on  that  tiying  occasion.  Cassander  suffered  her 
body  to  lie  for  some  time  unburied;  to  revenge,  perhaps, 
the  insult  which  she  had  offered  to  the  remains  of  lolas,  his 
brother.  Roxana  and  her  son  Alexander  were  imprisoned 
at  Amphipolis ;  and  orders  were  given,  that  they  should  be 
treated  no  otherwise  than  as  private  persons.  Hercules,  the 
son  of  Alexander  by  Barsine,  the  only  remaining  branch  of^ 
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|||0  TQpl  MOj^  iraf  immdielrod  by  PoliperdkNl^.  «l  tt»  tefi* 
flKtioQ  of  C^Muito,^  idbaitt  two  jwtiv  j^^ 
.  K<»t  aiofe  than  t^w^*Qight  y«mi  Imd.  elapsed  since  the 
4/^^  of  Alexander,  and  not  a  single  branch  of  Urhdase  n^ 
maiiif4  to  e^oj  a  portion  <^  that  empire  wUdi  Fli%  and 
bis  9011  bad  acqoiredg  at  the  price  of  ibe  greatest  poK(^»  Han* 
1^,  i|nd  blopdsbed.  Shich^  to  the  royid  fionily  of  Maeedoh^ 
^ere  tjbe  effi^ts  pf  that  ambitionf  which  had  lighted  the  tuch 
<^  Wfur  oyer  Enrppe,  Am^  and  Africa,        
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RBV0LtTtl6Nd   IN   MACEDON   XVD    tittEBCE,    IE^roM    ttltf 
•   OVBRTHRDW    O*    THfi    I^AMltV    OP    PHILIP    TO    THB 

CdNPEDBRACV  1^0AMEI>   BY   TtiB   MACEDONIANS  AND 

ACH^ANS   AGAINST   THE   JETOLIANS. 

Cassandbr  row  began  to  cpklvate  the  arts  of  peace;  btlt 
other  objects  soon  engaged  las  attentioii.    In  Greece,  Pd^ 
perchoR)  and  Alexander,  his  son,  were  intriguing  wifli  the 
Qoemies  of  Antipatei^s  fiEmdly,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  fbtvM 
dissension*    It  was  incnmbent  on  Cassander,  as  the  proteetoi^ 
and  l<»d  of  both  conntries,  to  consult  their  nintaal  uter^isttf. 
He  resohred  to  go  into  Greece;  and  for  that  pnrpose  levied 
a  powerfid  army.     He  began  his  march;  bot,  on  readiin|f 
llftessaly,  he  found  the  Pyln  shnt  vp  by  the  JBtolians,  tus 
determined  and  avowed  enemies.    He  opposition,  howeveTi 
wfaieh  they  made,  did  not  retard  his  progress.    He  forced  a 
paosage;  and,  comings  down  into  BoMrtia,  advanced  towards 
the  nuns  of  Thebes.    The  sight  of  these  ruins,  it  is  natural  to 
imagine,  woald  fill  his  mind  widi  a  variety  of  reflections.     lit 
wopild  at  oMe  remind  him  of  the  ancient  fame  of  tiie  inha^ 
Utaats;  Urn  fallen  splendour  of  the  place;  and  of  the  renowii 
of  thal:man,  whose  fortune  it  was  to  exterminate  such  a  pee^ 
pie,  and  to  erase  sndi  a  city.    It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
what  motives  eonld  have  induced  Cassander  to  project  the 
rebnildiag  of  die  oity;  whether  it  was  compassion  for  the 
sufferings  of  die  Thebmis ;  or  a  desire  to  make  friends  of  that 
people  when  collected*  and  to  procure  from  the  world  tile 
reputation  of  being  hunume ;  or  the  detestation  in  which  he 
bdd  the  memory  of  Alexander,  whose  acts  he  was  anxious  to 
Fsrerse*    The  last,  in  all  probability,  was  the  most  powerfol« 
Be  that  as  it  might,  he  was  resolved  to  raise  a  second  Thebes: 
ta»k  for  that  purpose,  he  requested  of  the  Boeotians  to  assist 
liim  in  canying  cm  so  generous  a  design.    He  abM>  invited 
tto  Thebans,  who  had  been  proscribed,  to  return  to  their 


4M  HlSTOItY   OP  GRBBClS. 

tM^re  eomrtry.  All  were  willing  to  second  Ids  endeftvoitfs  t 
and,  in  a  short  time,  the  walls  were  completed  and  the  prind*- 
pal  streets  rebuilt.  T|ip  IVb^ns  j|^w  sent  into  every  cotmtfy 
fo  recal  their  friends ;  and  their  city  began  to  assume  an  op- 
pearance  of  prosperity  and  happiness.  Upwards  of  twenty 
years  bad  elapsed  since  its  destmction :  it  had  the  pecidiBr 
CQr^e  of  bein^  rebmlt  by  that  very  p^ple  yrho  fMr^m*- 
^own  iu  ^Be  main  object  of  Cassaadef^^sexj^edkiionr  lu lias 
already  bee;i  said,  was  to  checji  the  dark  prQc^4]9|j;s^:f  <4y^ 
perction  an^  his  son.  Having  therefore  remained  in  Bceotia 
as  long  as  he  supposed  his  presence  would  be  sernceable,  be 
9e(f opt  ^  Peloponno^iisk  Qo'^his  amval^  at  Ab  kOkmsnia 
fdWi  tjuit  Alilsislidejsihiii  fiarowtt  a  waUwroBsrlt,  wiiiiaM^ 
tQ{ intolmipt  hit  taitwck.:  BvhI  Uiai  wall  mattei  Aim Jkda^>€hi$ 
MVMkfr  Iv^ttflportoA  koMwrkf  in  flaEt4)a^ttiiHftt(lioto;  iii 
fwt^f^  ftifea^;pactly  bjr  ^titeaty,  'gBiiiBd'<aU'diie  prinoipil^iatiA 
Q9^rHto.Ai^ mum.'  Alettsder  Asd- tsi<  Aaia»;)iGaiHrtntef[iM"^ 
lasgffn^alSfoIychusarblMlf  of  9Mll^ sdfiei^it  tk>  gauiih 
ufyM»i^  and  then  sfaiipod  Iiib  coww^owMds  Mms^dtki^ '  t^  ^ 
, '  nrp mts^  moi^^afftidriariyCnto a  tiew^ of^ithe^onies!^ rtri^i 
9Jf.  tk»  Maf^Aoman  km^om^  belongs  not  piopflrisr  kf^Btmm 
}listory i  we shs^  therefisi^/ JtBsten^overidhiA'ifRMMi^i^  Aoii 
er^^ts*  w|ueht>pen  .stew^iraspeQti rf  tlMiniwliiiifig  asliln'<tf 
Or^ecQ,  Castiajodfin^xperiencedvmyi  bxab^ 
quietudes  t>f  mr^fmpi  powet^  kiA  was  cucbib^iiniifld  by  *«ltfi' 
apd  pQiy^rW  enfimies^-tka  JMoKanr  anArtfaa  BfAwtf  i^^ 
fmB  bwdt'add  Antiganus  ani  Dciimiiiini  on  tfaetoihsr;-^fl» 
ibe  death  of  (Jb^  i^hfldren  of,  AleMider^^  mUMt  lo  ^l^blh 
pprtanoe  pf  his  m^ki  la  empire,  who  imipei^'m^tjJbfuii/^ 
putiqg  ia>  )ips  gni^t^  Abe  ad^anfttges  #f  his  fanaiew"iiSi^M> 
bow^v^r,  in  the  peacaaUe  ^ossesaUm  4)f  Maodkn^eod^iQM^ 
too>  now  sukjeot  te-Haeedon,  a  few  eiliea^iily  tesMplid^  'Oft 
tiba  deatii  of  Casmtder,  kit  two « sons,  ABtipaite»rsind  'Jifc^ 
ai^(!^,  ead^  of  tiiem  laid  claim  to  tiietfciB|fdhnn«'-  AlioMltf 
bad  recourse  to  4ie  aiBistimae  of  9bBtteEUiu»  Jh^H^nMmiiiMf 
]U(mg  treaohefoti^  assassinated  ^  kfai.  at  a»  eMteftaJMWrft 
ci^frired  to  gam  atMortgr  dver^d^^tis^lntMJesi^i^ttAhiiBsatffoi 
9(u»es^ofL  of  *die'  Uigdom*  DtscnieliiMis,  ln«lmd«^  icfnirfig 
tb#  vdevwftation  whkh^  Macedon  ilad'anAN^a4'>ft*i»^^«^^ 
«^,  wmediately^  engages  te  new  m^&^M,Wte,pb^i^  ^ 
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tUm  of  Qntne,  ^  Mtol^  of  Hfk^  udi  of  TIraoou    Bm 
dba&doned  Unutelf^  at  tlie  same  timey  to  ioxiiry,to  TMuty,  and 
to  extreme  haiightbess.    His  court  was  a  contmued  scone  of 
dissqiatkm  and  liot.  Tkeagh  of  Aee  access  to  the  ministewof 
ys  pleaiaresy  lie  woold  scaieely  suffnr  any  otiMvs  of  his  sab^ 
jects,  or  e>ren  the  nunislers  «f  foreign  states>  to  i^proadi  him* 
lie  disaffected  Macedonians  were  on  tiie  point  of  declaring 
against  him.    In  saidi  eircaniBtBnces>  Ptolemy  sailed  against 
liis  Gfecian  domimons  with  a  powerfnl  fleet»   Lysimachns 
enteted  Macedon  on  the  side  of  Thrace,  and  Pynrfaus  advanced 
agraist  him  finom  Epiros.     Dein^ruis,  obliged  to abandonhia 
domnionS)  made  the  most  heroic  efforts,  bat  in  vain/ to  legain 
Aem.    Adyenity  restored  him  to  his  sober  jodgment,  and  was 
Ae  theatre  on  which  he  displayed  the  most  exalted  virtaesi^ 
AAer  thfe  expdsion  of  Demetrins  from  the  throne  of  Macedon^ 
Pyrrhns  and  Lysimachns»  who  had  acted  in  conceit  in  this  re* 
vehrtion,  now  set  np  opposite  claims  to  the  succession,  and 
piepaied  to  suppott  their  respectiTe  pietmsions  by  ami& 
Lysimachtts,  by  open  forte  and  secret  artifices,  soon  stnipt  the 
iamg  of  B{mw  ef  dl  his  Macedonian  possessioas*    Dissensions 
arisekt  the  fiuoufy  of  the  victor,  betwemi  his  different  queens 
and  tinir  oi^pring,  which  terminate,  as  is  usual  in  despotic 
Ipovemments,  in  an  act  of  assassination,  which  determined  the 
injmnd  party  to  throw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  Sdecb 
e«s.    TUspiinoe  met  Lysimachns  on  a  plain  on  the  Phrygian 
berdara,  called  the  field  of  Cyrus.  SMeucus  was  aged  seventyr 
snveb  yeass,  and  iLysimaehas  eighty.    The  oaly  two  surviving 
genends  of  Alennder  both  acquitted  themselves  widi  all  the 
vigour  and  activity  of  yondiib  But&leucus'sfortone.prevailed, 
and  Lysimachns  ML    Seleucua  now  resigned  his  Asiatic  dor 
to  his  son  Antiochus»  indnlging  the  hope  of  qiending 
nainder  of  his  days  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his 
eou]^«    But  he  was  treacherously  slam  about  seven 
after  the  death  of  Lysimachus,  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 
bRNher  of  Lysander*  in  whose  behalf  he  had  s^^eared  at  the 
Imad  ef  an  army«    PtolMiy,  now  in  the  possetsioa  of  the  Ma- 
oedonian  cmm,  courts  the  widow  of  lysimachus,  who  still  re- 
tained a  portiion  of  the  upper  or  eastern  part  of  Macedon; 
and,  hj  oleriflig  to  settle  the  succession  on  her  sons,  prevailed 
•n  her  to  marry  him.    But  no  soon^  had  this  monster  obtained 


ponmmm  of.  tte  penowfof  thp>yfifitigipriMe^^l^  b&i  mr^ 
.itesed/tbem,  .mA  tenUhed  the  priiiQe«».  tbeir  agiothep  to  Smmo- 

. .  Guilt  ta  .eM»riiio«a  w«fl  bmq  foUowed  by.  tte  jmut  v^og^Bai^Mse 
of  heavehi.  A  body  of  iht^ee.  hiiiidff^  thauiaod  GaiiU  having 
loft  .their  own  coaolry  ia  qiie«l  of  nem  MMlenieiits^.after  foUov- 
ia^g,  the  couiseof  the  Daanfoe  for  a  Qonaidiacable  way»  dmd(^ 
themselves  into  three  bodies,)  one  of  which  mede  m  irmiitioa 
into.MaoedoD.  Being  rofused  a  ciertaiii  sum  of  gold,  he  was 
attaokedf  at  the  head  of  his  tamnltilary  ti^ops,  by  the  barb»- 
pmm;  wiho  cut  off  his  head,  and  4^9rried  it  throjogfa  'tbeii?  laaks 
oa  the  %&p  irf'.a  lance*  This  body  of  Gauls  met  ivilh  a  vigeioas 
rc^tanu^  from  the  collected  remailis  of  Macedonian  valouTj 
imder  the  conduct  of  Sosthenes.  Bui  a  :&erii  swann  of  bar- 
l^arians^  headed  by.  the  chieftain  Brennas,  outSosthenes,-  with 
his  gaUant  iufmy»  to;pieces.;  aad>  hairing  diained  all  the  weakh 
of  Maoedour  bent  their  coutse  towards.  Gareeee,  wUch'SeeaiM 
utter^  unaUe  to  anistain  this  inundatioa  of  bait>arona  in- 
i^ars*  • 

Bat  the  Greeian  states,  animated  by  a  sense  oi^i^^xsAr^me 
daag€4r,  adopted  thatatiiot  diacipffine,  and  tlu^Ele  iriseicoancil8» 
,  which  ad¥erflity  is  wont  to  mspire  ii^  the  niIeB»  of  isaiions* 
They  immediate]^  bronght  tegetibin':  what  xemaiiied  (O^Hieir 
strength^  and  secured  the  defies  of  Thermopylee,  ihat  ^com- 
laadqKled  the  entraiice  into  Gbeeees.  The  Atheoiaas,,  nod^  the 
command  of  Calippus^  took  the  lead  in  this  important' samse» 
whilst  their  fleets  sailed  to  the  eoaste  of  Tfaeaaalf^^ibosrder  to 
supp<»rt  the  operations,  of  the  ermyihy  land»  Bnmmm  was 
astonished,  at  the  resistance  hm  mei  wilh. :  J^otwkhslaadkig  the 
multitudes,  the  gigantic  statare»  and  Ae  ferociiy  o£hia  tUcN^Sy 
he  was  obliged^  after  lepealed  lasios  in  diffaxeslt^  atlaebi»f4o 
dasist  from  his  attempt  to  fpi»e  the  paas.  He  theiiiidetaebed 
a  body  of  bis  tvoops  to  pliuidcE  JBItoha,  n^h, .  oui  jtt^a  msftb, 
lay  contiguous  to  Thessalyr  hoping  that  this.vwotid  oc^Miapi  a 
diveraion  in  bis  favour.  .  SLtjU  he.was  utg^blet  to  f<metllie  pass; 
and  his  detachment  ^ei^citing,  by  thek  ci»]^lties>  a  mmemfi-Ae* 
testation,  were  half  of  them  cut  off.  j^t  Wiethe  Thessalians, 
in  whose  country  the  Gauls  were  encamped,  wishing  tOn  rid 
themselves  of  such  burthensome  strangers,  difeoted  thdofi'.to 
the  path  over  Mount  (Eta,  by  which  the  Medians  had  entexed 
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Oieeeem  tlietfBie.af  ^<9iM«.   -He  dmetoiihMl;iiW9h  lo^be 
ttwplr  of  Ddphi»  'wliidi  he  designed  to  pltt&d^of  all  ite  deoli* 
nandated  treasures.   But  thb  uriiabitaiiUi  of  that^sacted  tn^§  in- 
apired  by  reKgious  entkiuiaaBiy  made  a  d^speiteie  sally  agldiiat 
tbe  baibanans,  wlu>,  stxuek  ^th  a  pi^ic,  fled  with  pi«dlpita* 
tion*    The  pnfsait  was  cootiDaed  ibr  a  whole  day  and  tk^ht; 
aad,  a  violeiit  storm  «id  piercing  eold  eo-operating  with  •  the 
foxy  of  the  vietorions  Greeks,  most  of  die  barbarians  perisbM 
by  a  dreadM  slaughter.  Brennus,  wonnded»  and  distracted  with 
regions  horror,  killed  hmself./  The  few  who  survived,  baying 
assembled  together,  Oideavoiuped  to  etfect  a  retreat  from^o 
tatal  a  coantiy«    But  the  sereral  natioas^  rose  against  ^th^m  aa 
Aegr  paMed^  and,  of  all  those  multitudes  which  had  poured 
oot.  of  Maoedon  iirto  Greece,  not  one  returned  to  his  native  land.. 
JFustm  aaya  they  were  all- cut  off;  other  historians,  that  a  rem* 
nant  of  lliem  made  thek  escape  into  Thrace  and  Am*    On 
tiHS;  oooasion,  it  is  natural  to  compare  the^different  success  of 
these  ftom  that  of  these  inruptions  of  barbarians  which  i^r- 
wards  subverted  the  B«man  empire.  It  might  be  no  unpleasing 
<».anpi»fitaUe  qieculation  to  inquire  into  the  causes][of  these 
diBforeot  efects ;  what  were  the  comparative  ^degrees^oflthe 
GiMiaft-and  Boaum  virtue,  discipline,  and  military  ertifiee^ 
Thiais  a  fidd  whidi  belongs  to  the  philosophicBl  politician,  mid 
it>weU  merits  a  very  particular  discussion.     In  tins  work,  it  la 
only  .aaoessary  to  touch  upon  the  means,  by  whicU  the  batba- 
xiamkwera'oapalled  by  the  states  of  Greece. 
.  vSheiDelpUmu^  as  we  are  iaformediby  Jtt8tui,|^^te  orders^ 
in-  timname^of  the  oracle, 'that  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
viUagea ahonld  abandon  their  dweUungs,  leaving  them  allstored 
witb  wiAes,  and  aU  kinds  of  jNTOvisions.    The  Gauls,  iiidulging 
tfaflb/appMtes^  which,  were  sharpened  by  want  of  sustenaiicet 
lentil '"thieagfk.excessv  much  of  that  vigour,  b^  which  fh^ 
opqrBtimis.had  been  generally  distingnished.  Mount  Famassaa,* 
whiA  stood  fast  :by  the  saered  city  of  Delphos,  furnished  an 
eppMnmiy  of  practising  with  ^success  another  stratagem.  l%ia 
mount  had  many  caves  and  hallow  windings.    In  these,  num< 
bars  of  peofde  ipere  stationed^  with  instrucffions,  on  proper  oo^ 
caaions,  to  raise  up  loud  shouts^  or  to  make  flie  most  £%htfiil 
yuHmgs  mid  screams.    These,  issuing  forth  without  any  vistUe 
cause,  convinced  the  barbarians  that  they  were  produced  by 
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toittgt  i»5«e  thttti  iMtuMtti.  f%e  triiMly,  atidlfce  il^ liiii|[|Hi 
of*  Mie  same  nioBiitilH  «1bo  ^vmUed  tie  inhabilimts  to  aoaoji! 
Hm  enetnj  wMi ^tonev »i4  looMnedrodk*.  TbuneiiKgiooi^ €»t 
ttnrimnii)  ginded  a^d  aided  by  iiie  ffoblfatyof.the  rd^ei  of 
IMpboft,  fraitrated  the  4ittoBipt  of  Ike  baxba^^  against  liuit 
iaewd  oily;  Their  vepnbe  at  ISMsmopylflB  ntiut  be  asonbed 
to  superior  niitttaiy  skill  and  di8cipliiie»  and  to  a  quiok  fe?iv>d 
«f  aspititof  Uberty»  as  ifnell  as  to  an  apjffekensios'of  sOUie 
Areadfal -and  mteowii  4anfer  among  a  people  dbrtingiddMid 
bj  allvely  eensibility  of  temper.  i^         . ;  ,  ; .     .    .  . 

"The  Mai^onian  throne,  aftertiie death. of* Ptidenqr€>«ia»^ 
nas^,  ^as  filed  bj  Antigonas,  the  son  of  DeniBtrinsiBoliiv^ 
eetesy  who  mamed  the  pruroess  I^da,  a  daughter  of  GMeixaitf 
by  Stratonice«  AntigoiMis  carried  peat  ridbes  ii^*  hsBt'iievp 
domkiiotts  ftom  B^pomiesns;  ^be  court  ima  maiiitaiaaft?  in 
great  pomp  and  splendour,  and  tibe  whole  kingdom  began  to 
Mooirev'froia  its  iate  devastatioii.  A  body  af  faaibaiiaiu^  thsit 
had  taken  op  dteipabode  on  the  novAwni  bomid^riM.  of  <M»4 
oedon,  when'  Brenmis  carried  his  ramges  soathwwd^  ^mde»* 
ala&dittg  these  thingB,  andallnred  by  Ae  prospect  of 'ptandesy 
made  a  seeimd  inroad  into  Macedon.  Me  snC^red  Hutm^ 
first  to  c^riy  on  their  depredations^  baiheattedked^themrwiKtt 
encumbered  with  booty,  and  Ibrced  them  to  retreat  witb  gesat 
daighler.'  n  .    .  w 

The  kingdom  of  Maoeden  had  soiiroely  time  to  btealha  after 
Ais  invasion,  whmi  it  felt  the  attacks  of  a  oeW'  esMUHfr^ 
Pynrhnsy  kingtif  Spirasy  andemreBt,  fiprna  hisieariieaiinftBsoy» 
acootinaed  seriesof  (thomoat  safprinng^Mhiantorea^;  and,  4^ 
fte  vicissitudes  and  the  actforities^ftiteney  a«S'tMmie<l*i9»ia 
iih»  haUts  4if  versatSity,  sif  courages,  and  kaadsh^  .  <  Beatoned 
to  Us  Iwteditary  throne,  from  whidi  he  had^beoftidlRnRevifwbmi 
an  hiftint,  he  had  nothing  to  divert  his  m9A&om.^m  eifoy^ 
mea^  and  prospmty  of  Us  kingdom.  But  hie  min4^'iniMtpBWe 
of  rest,  knew  no  satisfiustion  bat  in  new  entmpris<>s>  t  -JkMm 
various  ansuooessM  cocidoits  m  SUSif  and  itdlgr,  ka  hmkm* 
tvned  to  fipme,  iaiamed  with  ind^|aation;against  Afitigmnw? 
to  wham  he  had  applied.fbr  aooomBrs  -wilkont  anfiBess.*-  «Be 
theDsfore.  nude  an  kropdon  into  A»  IfaModonian  tenatoriaa:) 
and,  being  jcnned  by  great  nonbeta  of  the  Macedoaians  thsmf< 

♦  The  Thtin<lerer.  -  *  •'» 
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keiog  8|sU  mastar  of  TheMdowica  and  Hie  l^imaii^  ooastib 
iMdb  ii€ii4«  footed  tiMt  agwo^l  the  fttanqr,  bat  ^rai  defcelgj 
ty:<FMI«my^  whom  JRyiriras  had  left  :te  galrem  JUa  newif* 
HDf ninid  domwiiian,  wldk  lia  .hiBMielf  punmed  odier  enterpiMM. 
.  Gleoufnus*  a  pmce  af  ^  Jroyri  liaat^f  S|iarta,  bad  ansfiai 
leBjtrita  for  tibendresacrf'eefite]]!  gtievmoaabdbed  0iiffi»red 
a«.aie.baiidsii«C  Ui  eeai^,  fimn  irbiok  he  .uraa  new  an  exilur 
Vijnahaa  iUteied  with  sa(tiafiiQlioa  to  deaq^aoiB  ^vriiiah  epmed 
eow  aceaes  to  his  ambition :  and  whik  A^enai  whohad  uvmrped 
the  throaeef  IiaeedaBiiiDQ,  waa  ebseat  with  the  ft>W0r  of  the 
ByiWftiai  «BE)r  in  Ciete>  at.  the  bead  of  tf^^^-fiye  thoosaod 
fiiot^  two  liMusand  horse,,  and  tiv^ttt^fimr  de^hatttfw  eenje^ 
eawiynnliott  te  -  flie  gailea  o#^iSiMrta^  Ov  tUa  oeeasioai  the 
Spartni.wMieat  ifgaadiaad  tbair  mati  havoiam^  tmd  diaplajNidEi 
iri  a  rei^  «liikiiif  wumer^  <fae  effeota  «!>  the  inalitotiotfB  of 
SjMV^wu  .•Tbeix>wiail  {Iropwodyia  so  dm^pareos  a  juooterei 
le  aattd  off-flietwomeii:to  ffmie  place  af  aa&tjr ;  but  Afchidat 
n%<dda9aiadhy  tbeJBpartan  Mies^  eiit«nad  tibe8enate^hoiiae« 
lahh  •  avrord  in  her  haodt  and  delirered  their  se&timesfs  a«l 
bar  oana,  in  tbase  wordsc  '^  Think  not^  O  nsfcen  df  Sparta Isd 
onanljrHif'jMiiar.eoiiotiTwaanta,  aa  to  imaghie  that  theymiH 
<a««inei4heiniiB  of  tiie  stale.  Delflienite  net  Aen  whiAmr'wt^ 
eve  to'i%»  batiriiatire  unto  do."  In  conseqnoaoe  ef  iUa 
address,  it  waa  resolired  to  emplojr  the  night  in 
a  tasoeh  oppottte  to  the  enemj,  its  ^ctrantties  lo  .be 
gii8siedhnf:iraggottS(<B:ed  ittrtbe  gieaad,  in  order  to  pKeveot 
flie-  paaalog  of 'the  dqphants;.  eMe*third  of  this  work  tehis 
eseimiad  by  die  women,  and  ail  the  nest  of  it  by  die  old  nenj 
Ihaflb^AaV  young  men  nnght  be  in  SfHiits  in  the  morm^  to  seat 
tain  the  ahasge^  of  Aie  enen^«  After  the  moat  inri'oiliih 
Mertiona  of  eoaaagie  on  both  sides,  I^rrrfaos  wascompdlad  by 
HielSlpMtaiatto  aeek  his  saisty  in  retraat.  This  disomniilnae 
ttl  luit  fisoanrage  him.  ^*  To-monow,'^  said  ha, :  **  we  isrii 
Bsaaktte  thefiglit,  silien  the  ^Spartans,  smarting  raider  thmr 
iseoadii  arillbe^less  aide  to  lesist  nsi''  But  tfandy  leinforoe^ 
nients  fteaob^Antigaann,  and  .^nom  Aieus,  obliged  Pynbas  to 
laiaa^ilniriege.  Ae.aeon  m  ha  had  began  Ms  muKkiJkxmnb 
hHiq^/on»hia'iWr,laiid  ^galled  inmeocceedingly*  Ptolemy,  en^ 
daavoilriii^  to  cover  his  fiiliieija  retreat,  waa  snrronoded  and 


JteSlti.  PjrmrbttA  bent  Ina'ecnme  IoAi^s^HHIMm  heMl^tlsM' 
lAVildd  by  a  faetioii  in  oppomitioti  ta  AntigMiis.  Biiti'  dfi'lA^ 
atriral  at  tiiftt  dty,  h«  ftund  Us  ttntagabut,  who  bad  lth>pibf1^ 
teilbt  as  well «»  himseilf,  Scamped  neai*  it<wMi  a  cottsUteikM^' 
fbtce.  Bodi  parties  aiftong  Ae  Argiyes,  trembling  at  the  Mar 
approach  of  war»  entreated  tikese  Ingb^splrited  prinoet  'to 
decide  their  disputes  widioat  the  gates  of  the  oitj.  They  f^A 
promised  to  comply  with  this  request ;  but  Pyn^hus,  in  an  at*'' 
tetnpt  to  enter  the  city  during  the  darkness  of  n%htf  waaiUlAli 
Of  the  character  of  Pyrrhus,  as  a  warrior^  it  wili*<)ejsafficfcttt 
to  say;  Ihat  even  Hannibal  aeoounted  him  the  gtealeiit  gtstteittl 
the  world  had  ever  beheld ;  ficipio^  aocotdiog  to  jhe'culibiiiiiii 
CaHlia^lman,  being  only  the  second.  i .r  -  .  utM 

"The  army  of  Pyrrtius  was  repulsed  widi  great  ^iMghttiiPf 
a!nd  such  was  the  terror  Ihat  his  name  had  stnicdt^iMi>itfi¥ 
Ai^t^s,  that  they  considered  the  d^lirerance  whieh  tliey  elb* 
tailed  from  his  death  as  the  dRsct  of  8<nne  supematimt^fi^eKC 
podfion.  Antigonus  was  now  seated  agnn  em  the'tfaMne  of 
Mflcedon.  A  Macedonian  kii^,  master  <^  extensiiBetpbttHMMi 
sions  in  the  Tery  heart  of  Peloponnesas^  evea  tO'tfaMi^  trik^ 
hftd  espoused  hiv  cause,  became'an  objeet  of  jeaiotti>f.^'''jk 
confederacy  was  formed  agamsthan  bet«iee»thei8paitiu«linA 
Egyptian  idngs ;  and,  fai  the  mUst  of  their  hbirtSaprepasatmi^ 
a  firerih  farmption  of  Gauls  threatened  Us  eonactiy  withfilotal 
devastation.  The  Macedonians  ied  before  them»  aodtnwfea 
not  any  resistance.  But  Antignnui,  .tite^IWwnsiisc^ Waiihiiag « 
t6n  of  biii  times,  prudently  pennitteid.thB  i«i»devs4D  mAmmtf 
thdeiT'  fury  in  wild  excursions.  •  He  hung  uptm  'theai^7  aai 
harassed  them  in  their  marches,  led  them  into  disadnmtagfoni 
ground,  and  at  last  cut  them  off  to  a  man.  The  anUfbUi  itf 
Atttigomis  being  inflamed  by  success,  he  'meditated  ■wMliiiif 
lefts  than  a  campled  reduction  of  ii»  GredanrstatesvM-fiv 
eoBiihenoed  his  operatiens  with  llie  siege  of  AAg/uu  h  Wi 
l^eneration  in-  which  that  city 'was  stSl  hdd,  raitbA  with  HA 
idea  of '  general  danger,  drew  assistanee  Aem  Spiarta  aHirfiem 
Egypt.  Ant^onus,  however^  prevailed  over  all  leaistaDe^^ 
and  imposed  on  Ihe  Athenians  a.Matedomau'  gaaniaom  vila 
the  meato 'time  Maeedon  was  wiested  l&omhim.by  AsleieiMtetv 
dm  son  of  Pyrrbns,  but  reeoveced  to  UavbyrDem^teio^  Ina 
own  son.    Bfdtipiied  experience  might>have  taugfatAntigniw 
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4leiU{^4if>M0i9iMr  b»i;  'iMiMireriiagiD <bb <mp^  of  iIihI 
ambition^  ili#  obitiB^  ^  )[><(i8s6Bsk)ti,  <  tfamogb  arliftee»  of ;  Ae  isi*^ 
<tf '  Ctirintb^  ted  iodt  it  about  btgiit  yiaam  afterwasds; .  TH» 
brad  of  ^deatb  pmt  an  end  to  bi»  aaifoi(k>ii^  after-  a  reign  ii£ 
tkittf4biiF  ywTB  from  his  first  acquMilioii  (rf*  tbe  Itootie  «f 
liacedM;  bkson  andsttcoeasor,  ]>emetfia»>  niaiiitabiiig  m^. 
intoneit  ID  die  diffiMrent  staites  of  Greece^  not  bj  faoldkig  tbe^ 
nivereigtity  himself,  but  by  sappofting  the  tyrants  thaf  bad> 
usarpMlit;  «  species  of  dodiHiion  equally  zmpoitant^  asid  ieis^ 
linMotqi  jealousy,  than  if  be  had  held  k  in  bis  own  name;* 
Demetrius  reigned  only  ten  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 'Us 
IfjnipiaM,  Aatigonus,  a  man  ai  justice  and.  moderatioii,  and 
who  avoided  dl  interfetenoe  in  the  i^hirs  of  foreign  stales,t 
and- that)  at  a  time  wben  ike  torbnient  sitoation. of  Greece 
ftfbrided  opportunities  wUeh  tempted  amUtion*  , 

^  Their^ptiMie  of  Ai^haia,  formerly  but  little  known,  b^aa 
M^fto  -make ^  oonc^ieuoas  figure,  and  seem^  to  aim  at» 
v^thmg  less  than  the  sovereignty  of  Greece.  This  r^publii^ 
iKaa  of  Ugh  antiquity :  it  consisted  originally  of  twelve  towns«^ 
Th#  fimt  govermnent  known  among  these  had  been,  as-  in  other 
pilrts  of  Greece^  that,  of  ki^s ;  but,  in  process  of  time,  roused^ 
by^lhe^  tyranny  of  ^ir  princes,  they  threw  off  the  yokojof 
kings,  and  united  in  one  oonfed^raiQy  for  their  mutual  delence* 
agaiistimenarehieal  oppression.  It  was  agreed,  that  all  should 
havOff the  same  interests;  the  same  firiexidsfaips ;  the  same 
coins;  weights,  and  measures ;  the  same  laws,  and  the  same 
HMgiitnites.  lliese  magistratea  were  elected  annually,  by  a 
iHgority  of  veioes  thoroughoiit  the  whofe  community.  Twice  in^ 
the  year»  or  oftener  if  necessary,  a  general  assembly,  consisting 
<tf  dqaiities  from  the  Afferent  cities,  was^  held,  for  the  great 
piflirposes  of  legislation  and  government.  The  magistrate^/ 
wko  wero  invested  with  the  supreme-  executive  power,  weie 
styled  Geneirals  of  the  States  of  Acliaia.  They  c<»nmanded 
ikgf  militafy  force  of  the  republic,'  and  possessed  the  right  of 
ft^dtag  in  the  national  ass^nbly^  The  generics  were  ori.^) 
ipndly  two ;  but,  from  the  inconveniences  ins^arabie  from  a 
£vided  government,  wem  at  last  reduced  to  one.  A.council 
of 'ten,  >c9UedDemiurgi,  assisted  the^general  with, their  advice^^ 
anfl  stood  as  a  barrier  between  the  enoroachinents  at  power 
anAiiii0*fi^o]lle.    It  was  dieir  pr^iogative  also  to  examine,  all 


UMipffsoTeA  >  of  lh«tt«  B<Nride»  these*  mf^&A^P  ipiliglnM»<g|» 
ereij  towa  had  abo  il0  tMokS^  miigwtn^  ccMitttiify^  HhNii 
ibi  some :  with  gteat  pnlMiilky  hme  ^igeetiared^  lih»  lh»«M4 
HwobI  eamAMion,  of ^a  popbliff  asaeiDbly^  a  ww^Si,  mA  li'pi^ 
MgHDg  iiMgi«tniite»  Wilhi(^g«d  t<>  the  Ivwb  ef  01$  iiohmmir 
tie  nuMit:  material  elgeot  i»  4ie  history  of  a^y*  ^pwfibfrmm 
Ipo^ffledge  is  exodediagfy  imperfe<oi.  Swh  of  then^  k^mm^tt^ 
asfaareheen  toawBiitted  to«i$,  ere  ptoiffk  of-their  policial 
nisdom*  ■..'.*'.  'f 

'  It  w»»  enacted,  that  whatever.  iacU^idaal  er  tewii;beleBgi^[^ 
tethe  AehflBaa  ccarfedeiacyj  sbeold  aecM^t  of  My  ipnrtifiQ»&hr 
iriMttweetei,  m itspoMic  or pmete  eapaeilyy  fiiom  praiee.« 
l^ple,  should  be  cat  dl  from  the  eommonirei^A  <tf  AefaAiai'^e: 

.  That  no*  membeor  of  the  Ai^Man  leagae  ahoiM  send'fiiy 
emhaasy^'oroentact  any  alliaiiee  orfiteadehip  wkk  anyepriaM 
QBipaopfer  withoat  the  pmity  and  approbatum  of  the  alfalii 
Actean  confederacy;  -.  9f 

.  .That  imMnimona  conswt  of  the  whole  eoofederaey  wiuf 
iteoessary  &jx  the  adaenaBion  into  it  of  any  priacov^  stale^^  ekyt; 

J.  A  oonveiiglicvi  of  the  natictealacwembly  was  not  tohe  gnmted' 
at  the  reqaest  of  an^  foreign  piinee*  anless  die  matteis  to  his^ 
cffeied  to  their  constderatiw  weve  fis»t  datitrered  in  wiftt{%  to- 
the  fiaieral  of  Aohaia,  and  tibe  Conn«il  of  Tc^i,  wd  pnmoanmil 
bythem:^  be  of  safficioal'impoiteoeei^ 

The  delibeiatienf  of  erery  awpoaaMy  ware  to  be  wilefly- 
confined  to  the  matter  on  acconat  of  whidb  they  4iad  beeor 

oonrened*  '*' 

In  all:  debates,  those  who  q^dl^e  were  to  dehvw  a  shofi 
dmiokof  tile  argumeoto  they  employed^  in  order  to  be  een« 
sideiBd  Hm  eamdog  day ;  and  witbid  <he  thifd  day,  at  fiaolheiV 
was  the  bnsinesa  before  them  to  be  finally  detenajaed.     ' 

The  equity  and  humane  spirit  which  breathed  in  the  eivfl 
GonstilotiDn  of  Adi»ans,  supported  by  a  great  simjdieilQ^  of 
waamtiA  and  good  fattii,  reoommeided  them  so  effeotoi^  to 
the  ad^eiflmg  nations,  that  they  became  the  arbiters  of  difite^ 
qnees  maong  their  n^hbonrs.  But  when  the  power  of 
Maeedon  ooatroUed  Greeoe,  most  of  the  members  of  Ae 
Aahman  league,  at  Ihe  instigation  of  Macedonian  emis«jms». 
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If^riona  iftm^  The  4tirtmf>te4  state  of  Jliaeed«ii»  luider  tl^at* 
nuMshns  and  Ptolemy  CeraimuSy  enabled  them  to  recoyer  their 
Mmeal  gpvctfnptent,  dowly»  howwer,  Md  bj  degceet^  Their 
twwQi  ^esfle  9iMtt  and  iU-pecyled,  tfaektenitory  narrow  and 
nnfinrtiler  Bod  their  coeflts  d^titnto  of  haxbounB,  and  fall  of 
diiig^^  In  th^fle  wciuistaiicas,  to  enjoy  a  peaceable  «ide^ 
pendeooe  wes  all  tbefar  embitiim ;  whan  Arataa^  a  native  of 
Sykyw«  a  sworn  foe  to  tyrants,  havii^  reUeved  his  native  eilgr 
ftem  the  Eatery  in  which  it  was  held  by  Nise-eles,  codeairoiired 
to  strengthen  himsdf,  and  the  caose  which  heesponsed^agaiBSt 
Ae  craatanes  of  die  late  nsurper.  With  this  vi^w  be  had  re* 
wurse.  to  ^e  iriendshqii  of  the  Aohaians^  who  beadered.ott  thd 
Sjk^cwan  territory,  and  were  the  only  peofile  of  Pdbponnesnv 
whin  were  enimated  with  the  spirit  of  iieedxHQ*  Fire  Jbadied 
and  df^ty  <tf  the  eitiaensol'Sieyoii  had  been driifen  into  emile; 
and  it  now  beeame  a  tnlk^i  of  e<Mssideratioik  how  tofrdiare 
so  nameneiis  a  body:of  dAimaiitSy  a  ganetal resamptiw bainip 
impraetieablev  Aratas»  who  had  been  empbyed  by  *Rtoiemjf 
FhSadeli^uis,  kii^  of  Egypt»  to.  eoHeet  paintingps  for  hini»  ^ 
pUed,  on  this  occasion,  to  that  priiiee»  wbo  generously,  ftamished 
hun  with. sums  of  money  auffipient  for  bis  purpose.:  In  ^he 
distribution  of  this  sum  he  acquitted  himself :  with  snch  eqnt^ 
mid  pmdence,  that  both  the  cM  proprietors  and  new  possessom 
were  eqaally  satisfied  with  Ins  conduct.  The  fEone  of  Aratna 
drew  on  him  the  attrition  of  all  this  part  of  Cbeeee;  tlia 
Aehiean  ritates^  in  particular,  considered  Urn  as  an  importanf 
i|it{uisit^n,  .and  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  O^oeial  cC 
Adiaia.  The  Macedonian  king  held^  at  this  time,  great.  |»es«^ 
sessions  in  Peloponnesfis,  end  the  petty  sovereigns  of  liMi 
sareral  cities  were,  iu  goners}^  his  vassals.  It  was  .easy  to  sea 
that  Macedonian  ambiticm  would  soon  disturb  the  peace  of  that 
Achsean  republic:  Aratus,  therefore,  determined  torestraiD 
it.  Corinth,  the  key  to  the  whole  peninsula,  was  held  by  An* 
tigonus.  The  Achaean  general  attacked  it  in  the  night,  sealed 
tfa»  walls  by  ladders  with  only  one  hundred  men,  the  rest  being 
ordered  to  follow  another  way.  Having  gained  a  footing  ip 
the  city,  he  disposed  his  different  parties  in  so  advantageous  a 
manner,  and  was  so  well  supported  by  those  who  were  to  co- 
operate from  witiiout,  that  the  garrison  were  obliged  to  aban- 
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9oh  ikdl^ihd^iy  ft^  \^jk  of  wMch<1i^  gebeAroariy  4»li^^^  to 
llbe  <7oTmtfaiarti9,  i^bbn^  he  incorporate  eunon^  ^ 'AidMMtf 

1^6  emsmeipationdf  SkfoH-mi  i)f'OoAcith;  l^^apatr^vftd 
contagion;  excited  a  reyolt  k  M^gara,  ^IVoezeuev  E^aofoi^ 
and  GleoiMB.^  'The  spirit  of  Hberijr  eau^  ie^€4i  Itysiadbs;  the 
tyrant  of^Megalopoli!^,  wkd,  of 'li4  Wn  accovdj  abificated:  the 
aowr«ig&ty,  a^d^e^lpliisd,  tiiai^tibe<4^ky^behaAtrnl^^l^ 
^dttutted'bito^tbe  Achaean  kfa^oe.    >A^at«s,  €sii>«l*  iiiteM'«0ite 
trq^/keroie 'purpose  bf  jpestbrhig 'the 'libertlei  t^f'Gme^i^AaAfir 
4Ktfer0nt  tiDSUccesirful  attempts  to*  ^ve  freedom  to  Athens,  at 
last-diifeoyef#d  thaC^tlie  Macedonian  gor^mor  of 'thftt'VeAerii^  *' 
Mb  c%iva»nO#ineorvttptlble/aild  oflfei^dhim  Ins  {^Hbe.  '3%^  ' 
aoifi  ^ti^ated  nt^d  about  thirty  thoiisand  pottndls,  ^iMi^-" 
AnUtts^^who^hadniso  expetided  vait^  smns  in  estabttdlli^^A''' 
uetossaiiy  cMrespn^nden^^  te  Gorfaith)  paidtwdfttj^^'IftnikM''^ 
Therfinti  were  ano(»nMnglj  surrendered  into  the  hiatfAl^ df  ibB-'^* 
AiMumA,  md 'Athens  wa»  join^  to^  tte  Ai^mM  lM§fiia?"^^ 
Ai^s,  too; by  the  efforts  of  OAs  great  md-  good  'miiir'^'^^'^ 
delivered  fit>m  liid^'Maoedoman  yoke,  aoid  «mited*-wi<llp'^ffis"'  * 
eonfiid^aey.    ScMrcely  one  of  the  ubighbdoting '^statett'in^"'^ 
mained  inhnieal  br  indepeiitlent ;  «l)  of  &^tn  either' l^^dr^'^*' 
into  alM^ice  with  the  Achseans;  or  fell  under  %fa^h*fmb}^£tiMiii''^ 
niebfaig  of  Egypt,  the  most  powerful  prince  of  hiS'lfilMli'ti^ 
an  «a^x^  to  the  Macedoidsin  king^;  declai^  himself 'flitfVto^^^' 
teotor  of  Hre  Liberties  of  Abhaia,  and  promised  Us  iaiisilitaHe^  '^^ 
if  e^^er  it  should  be  necessary.    Such  was  the  sitdAti^W't^  ^ 
Acksen  rep^bSc,  during  th^  iiafst  y^ars  of  the  ttiig^  of  Ito 
seccmA  Antigonus.     But  this  splendid  fkce  of  thmg^ '^#bA 
changed  and  rdined,  by  the  selfisfh  ambition  and  jefilonsteft  o^  ' 
Ae  Tery  parties  -  from  whose  spirit  of  freedom  itorigiitfiftf 
sprang.  '       ■  '  '    •  "^  ■• 

•.'.;.•  J  ■■.'"•         ♦'        '''\r-'f*^     '" ' 
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CHAPTER  XrX, 


rROM  THE  CONFBDBRACY  BBTWBEH  THB  JKT0LIA>f8 
AWD  SPARTANS  AGAINST  THB  ACH^ANS,  TO  THB 
INVASION  OP  6RBB0B  BY  ANTI0CHU8,  KING  OP  SYRIA, 

The  JBtolian  state,  like  that  of  Achaia,  consisted  of  a  xnunbet 
•of  cmrfederate  towiu,  fonnerly  mdependent  of  each  other,  but 
induced  to  unite,  from  a  dread  of  the  Macedonian  pover^  i»  • 
the  days  of  Philipy  father  of  Alexander*  Their  civil  oonstitar 
tioQ,  in  many  respects,  resembled  that  of  the  Achaeans,  Theis 
tnountauious  country  affording  them  but  a  scanty  sidwistenoob  . 
they  made  frequent  inroads  into  the  adjacent  territories,  whence 
they  rushed  back,  with  their  plunder,  to  their  ^rong  holds  in 
the  moiuitains.  Though  at  this  time  in  aiiianoe  with  AcfaaiU) 
they  beheld  with  envy  the  auperiority  of  that  repi^lic  «ver  the 
other  Grecian  states,  and  laboured,  with  too  gpneat  sncoess,  to 
inspire  similar  ideas  into  the  Spartaps. 

l4aced8&mon  had,  by  this  time,  exchanged  poverty  and  hardy 
dbcq[>lnie  for  opulence  and  voluptuous  manners.  The  pubbo 
meals,  that  last  pledge  of  Spartan  finigaiity  and  temperance j 
were  discountenanced  by  the  rulers  of  the  state,  and  fell  into 
disrqpte  and  disuse.  One  or  two  princes,  who  endeavoured 
to  stem  the  tonent  of  corruption,  suffered  deposition,  exile, 
and  even  death.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  totally  disse- 
gorded*  The  lands  were  all  in  possession  of  a  few  families, 
who  lived  in  the  greatest  splendour,  whilst  tiie  rest  of  the 
Spartans,  stripped  of  their  patrimony,  were  doomed  to  the 
greatest  indigence.  The  efforts  of  Agis,  the  king,  to  enforce 
tiie  sumptuary  laws,  to  caned  all  debts,  and  to  make  a  new 
division  of  lands,  were  opposed  by  the  rich,  and  at  last  punished 
with  death,  on  pretence  of  a^  design  to  alter  the  government. 
In  such  a  situation  of  affairs,  Cleomenes  ascended  the  Spartan 
throne,  a  prince,  who  united  integrity  of  heart  with  martial 
spirit,  and  a  love  of  glory.     He  found,  on  his  accession^  both 
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the  internal  coostitutioa  and  tke  pubUo  affairs  of  Sparta  io  tbe 
utmost  covfiisiaii.  Domestic  distress,  with  its  coDiDOioitaDt 
despondenqr  of  qpirit,  had  caused  throughout  Laconia  an  uni^ 
versa!  depopubtioii.  Instead  of  natives  su£Oidiient  to  ogcuj^ 
the  thurty-nine  thousand  shares  into  which  Lycurgns  had 
originally  divided  the  land,  only  seven  hundred  families  of  the 
Spartan  race  were  now  to  be  found ;  and  of  these^  about  six 
hundred,  sunk  into  abject  penury  and  wretche4nesiB,  wexs{  in- 
capable of  exerting  any  degree  of  v^our  in  ike  public  s^:vjce. 
The  slaves,  too,  had  many  of  then^  perished  throu^  waot  of 
employment  and  subsistence,  while  others  had  been  earned  ofly 
in  great  numbers,  by  the  enemies  of  Sparta*  Snob,  was  the 
miserable  decay  of  both  public  and  privata  virtue !.  C3aamnei» 
actuated  by  his  natural  disposition  to  ^iims«  aa  wella8.bj;(fe 
representations  ahready  mentioned,  of  tbe  JgtoJians,  iii.oidir 
to  revive  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Spartans,  attacked  T^ea^ 
Mantinea,  and  Orchomeaost  cities  of  Arcadia*  Haviiff  i^ 
dnced  these  under  his  obedience,  he  maiche^  witbosMfslV 
Against  a  certain  castle  in  the  district  of  Megid/opolis,  which 
commanded  on  that  side  the  entrance  into,;Tiar^ma,>  Jm"^ 
diately  upon  tlus  a^  of  hostility,  the  Achseaat  states  .4ada^ 
war  against  tlv^, Spartans.  The  Spartan  king  finrtb^ssith.tQQk 
the  field,  with  what  troops  he  could  muster,  andjwvagedi^ 
territpries  of  the  cities  in  alliance  with  Achlua.  ,  WM>fi^ 
thousand  men  he  advanced  Against  .the  Ajshs^an  gjemral  AratQf» 
who,  pereemag  the  resolution  <af  the.SpartanSi  destinp^aB 
engagement,  though  at  the  head  of  twenty*  >The.mtr^.^ 
Aiatus  determined  the  Eleans,  whoi  had  never  b^sn  ffte^io 
the  interests  of  Achaia,  openly  to  declare.:  against  ^  hen.  Thi 
AchsBans  attempted  to  chastise  this  defection;  but  tipeyr^istf^ 
routed  by  Cleomenes  at JLyceum,  near. the  Elean  bordecSv^sD^ 
totally  overthrown  by  him  in  the -ensuing  campaigD,  vm 
Leuctra.  Pursuing,  his  .  good .  fortune, ,  be  .raduc^  sawal  ^ 
the  towns  of  Aroadiiu  which  he  garrisoned  with  Us  Itffiedfff 
monian  troops.  Ha  returned  to  Sparta  with. the  metcaaajaas 
only,  and  out  off  the  Ephori,  whom  he  considered  as  tmU^^* 
some  to  himself  and  oppressive  to  the  Spartan  suIgeeUy  ^f 
assassination ;  a  conduct  which  he  endeavoivadfto.  just^  ^1 
arraigning  the  unconstitational  establishment  ol  ti^s  Qiitil4 
magistrates,  and  a  recital  of  several  acts  ofini^nify.  r^Hepow 
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seized*  on  the  admiiustmtion  of  justice^  and  re-estaWdud  the 
agrarian  and  isumptaaiy  laws  of  Ljcnrgus,  which  he  enforced 
by  his  own  example.  Having  thus  made  himself  master  of 
Sparfa,  he  diverted  that  energy  to  foreign  enterprizes,  which 
might  otherwise  have  broken  out  in  domestic  sedition*  He 
plundered  the  territories  of  Megalopolis,  forced  the  Achcean 
fines  at  Hecatombenm,  and  obtabed  a  ccmiplete  victory.  The 
AchflBan  anny,  composed  of  the  flower  of  their  nation,  were 
afanost  M  cat  off.  The  Mantineans,  having  slaughtered  the 
Acfaffiah  ganison  stationed  in  their  city»  pot  themselves  uttder 
die  protection  of  the  Spartans.  The  same  spirit  of  defection 
and  revolt  appeared  in  most  of  the  other  cities  of  Peloponnesus.. 
In*  this  extremity,  they  sued  for  peace  to  Cleomenes ;  bcit 
Aratos;  who.  had  for  some  time  declined  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  piibUe  affidrs  of  Achaia,  now  resumed  his  authority ;  and, 
by  insisting  on  such  terms  as  the  high-spirited  Cleomenes  cotdd 
noft  accept,  contrived  to  prevent  that  peace  wfaidi  hid  country*> 
men  wished  for. 

Both  Amtos  and  Cleomenes  wished  to  unite  all  the  nations 
of  P^loponnesils  into  one  commonwealth,  and  by  that  means 
ia  form  such  a  bulwark  for  the  liberties  of  Greece,  as  might 
set  A  foreign  power  at  defiance.  But  to  what  people  the 
sitpreme  direction  of  the  comm:on  affairs  should  belong,  was 
A^qn^tion.  Bven  Aratus,  so  much  above  the  love  of  mone^, 
showM  hiaiself,  on  this  occasion,  the  slave  of  ambition ;  and, 
tether  ihan  see  a  superior  in  power,  detenn&ied  to  involve 
evdfj  l^&ng  in  confusion. 

The  ii^termption  of  the  n^;ociations  foi"  peace  raised  a 
general  ferment  throughout  Peloponnesus  4  the  conduct  of 
JkMm  fired  the  martial  ardour  of  Cleomenes;  and .  excited 
JMbndbiJ  in* diffisrent  states;  nor  could  the  AcfaseiuBs  obtain 
anyassistaiide  fitom  the  Atheviamf^  the^toliaiis,  or  the  AigiVes. 
Oorintil  Wfis  on  tiie  ponit  of  surrendering  to  the  Spsfftan  kirigt; 
imd  even  Sicyon  nmiM'have  been  lost,  had  not  a  tiknely  diseo^ 
very  ptevdtated  tin  inteiidedconspir&cy.  Hei-e  we  may  r^maik 
1te%xti^me  quickiiess  witii  which  tiie  Gredlan  states  entered 
into^any'boiftSe^acy  that  was  formed  for  humbUo^  whatever 
|M)%er^re]|^obderated  in  Greece :  a  proof,  that,  however  th€)r 
msumbrn-  Were  conlnpted,  their  sentimeirts  of  liberty  and  tH^ 
balatice  of  poW^t  were  not  yet  wholly  subverted. 
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Resentment  against  Cleomenes  induced  AiAtns  to-  entertain 
the  project  of  calling  in,  fov  the  destruction  of  Sparta,  the  aid 
of  Antigonus,  of  HacedoQ.  But  in  Greece  this  attempt  was 
generally  odions,  and  Antigonus  was  averse  from  all  inter- 
ference in  Grecian  affairs,  not  being  easily  dazsded  by  the 
spl^idour  of  ambition.  But  the  last  and  the  greatest  of  these 
difficulties  he  surmounted  by  various  artifices,  and  entered 
into  a  compact  with  Antigonus,  the  conditions  whereof  were: 
That  the  citadel  of  Corinth  should  be  delivered  mto  the  hands 
of  the  king ;  that  he  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  Achaean 
confederacy,  superintend  their  councils,  and  direct  their  ope- 
rations; that  his  army  should  be  supported  at  their  expense; 
that  neither  embassy  nor  letter  should  be  sent  to  any  power 
without  liis  approbation ;  and  that  no  city,  state,  or  people, 
ahould  be  from  that  time  admitted  into  the  Achasan  league 
widiout  his  consent.  From  these  articles  it  is  evident,  that 
the  liberties  of  Achaia  were  now  no  more,  and  that  the  sove- 
reign of  this  country  was  Antigonus. 

This  transaction  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Peloponnesian 
states :  they  looked  to  Cleemenes  as  the  only  protector  of 
their  liberties.  That  hero,  upon  hearing  that  the  Macedonians 
were  in  motion,  took  possession  of  a  pass  on  the  Onean  monn- 
tains^ .  which  commanded  the  Corinthian  isthmus ;  but  the 
Ajchasans  liaving  surpirised  Argos,  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
it,  and  to  lay  it  open  for  the  Macedonians.  The  Acheans 
now  resumed  their  superiority  in  Peloponnesus,  and  most  of 
the  cities  in  that  peninsula  were  constrained  to  submit  to  their 
power.  The  efforts  of  Cleomehes  to  restore  the  liberties  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  to  protect,  of  course,  those  of  the  rest  of 
Greece,  equal  the  most  famed  exploits  of  antiquity.  Bnt  Ae 
wary  Antigonus,  rich  in  treasure,  artfully  protracted  the  war, 
«od  suffered  his  impetuous  adversary  to  waste  his  force  in  vau. 
.Cleomenes  was  forced  to  retreat  to  Selasia,  in  order  to  cover 
Sparta.  The  disposition  he  made  of  his  forces  was  consnm- 
mately  skilful.  Tlie  road  leading  to  Sparta,  near  the  town  d 
Selasia,  was  confined  within  very  narrow  bounds  by  the  Essa 
imd  the  Olympus  hills»  of  great  height  and  difficult  ascent 
On  one  of  these  hills  the  Spartan  king  placed  his  brother 
Enclidas,  with  part  of  the  army,  whilst  he  himself  took  fos^ 
on  the  other.    The  glen  that  divided  these  hills  was  watered 
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by  the  Oenus,  along  one  of  the  banks  of  which  the  road  ex- 
tended. The  lower  parts  of  the  MBs,  and  the  opening  between 
them,  -were  secured  by  a  ditch  and  a  strong  rampart  What- 
ever conid  render  the  appearance  of  an  army  formidable,  or 
add  to  the  natural  strength  of  this  important  pass^  had  been 
performed ;  and  no  part  was  to  be  seen  on  which  an  attack- 
could  be  made  with  any  probability  of  success.  Antigonus^ 
therefore,  encamped  at  a  distance,  on  the  plain,  below,  in  order 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  to  act  according  to 
circumstances*  Cleomenes,  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress 
for  want  of  provisions,  was  forced  to  tbrow  open  his  intrench^ 
nients,  and,  without  farther  delay,  to  come  to  an  engagement*. 
All  his  skill  and  valour,  which  were  eminently  displayed  on 
this  occasion,  could  not  save  him  from  a  complete  defeat. 
He  fled  first  to  Sparta,  and  from  thence  to  Egypt ;  where; 
after  various  adventures,  the  loftiness  of  his  spirit,  which  could 
not  brook  the  indignities  offered  to  him  by  the  ministers  of 
Ptolemy  Philopater,  brought  him  to  an  honourable  b^jt  un* 
timely  end. 

,  During  the  absence  of  Antigonus,  a  multitude  of  Illyrians; 
and' other  barbarians,  made  an  irruption  into  Macedon,  and 
committed  great  devastation.  This  irruption  hastened  his 
return  into  his  own  dominions.  In  a  decisive  batde^  the  bai^ 
barians  were  defeated;  but  the  Macedonian  king,  by  strainhfg 
bis  voice  during  the  engagement,  burst  a  blood-vessel.  Tfa6 
consequent  efiusion  of  blood  threw  him  into  a  languishing 
state,  and  he  died  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  lamented  by  all 
Greece. 

Antigonus  the  Second  was  succeeded  by  Philip,  the  son  of 
Demetrius,  the  last  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  ^diat  tsme ; 
a  prince  only  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  intelligent, 
affable,  munificent,  and  attentive  to  all  the  duties  of  the  royal 
station.  This  excellent  character  was  formed  by  a  good  natarlQ 
disposition,  cultivated  by  the  instructions  and  example  of 
Antigonus,  who  appointed  him  his  successor  on  the  Macedo- 
nian throne. 

The  jealousy,  which  the  jStolians  had  long  entertained  of 
the  Achaean  states,  was  increased  by  the  importance  which 
ike^  had  assumed  firom  their  alliance  with  Macedon.  No 
sooner  were  they  relieved  firom  the  dread  of  Antigonus,  thtti 
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tfaey  fBvaged  tbe  AchsBan  coast,  and  committed  dqnedttiont 
on  all  the  neighbonring  conntrieB.  Aratns  haTing  opposed.to 
them  tfie  Achaean  forces  in  yain,  inyoked  and  obtained  the  aid 
of  the  king  of  Macedon.  Philip  promised,  that,  as  soon  as  he 
riionld  have  settled  the  affairs  of  hss  own  kingdom,  he  would 
repair  to  Corinth,  in  order  to  meet  the  convention  of  the  states 
in  aUianee  with  Achaia,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
settling  with  them  a  plan  of  future  operations.  In  tiie  meaa 
time,  the^tolians,  making  a  fresh  irruption  intoPelopoimesiUy 
sacked  Cynaetha,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  put  most  of  the  inhabitantg 
to  tbe  sword,  and  laid  the  place  in  ruins.  The  iidiabitants  of 
Cynsetha  had  long  been  remarkable,  it  seems,  for  a  feiocitf 
of  maimers.  They  were  held  in  such  abhorrence  by  the  rest 
of  the  Arcadians,  that,  in  some  cities,  the  admission  of  a 
Cynaethean  was  considered  as  pollution.  It  is  remad[ablei 
Aat  ancient  writers  ascribe  this  profligacy  to  a  neglect  of  die 
study  of  music.  But,  in  whatever  contempt  the  Cynaetkeaot 
were  held,  tlie  destruction  of  tiieir  laty  by  the  ^tolians  exdtod 
a  general  indignation  throughout  Peloponnesus ;  and  the  coo^ 
vention  of  the  Achaean  confederates,  now  assembled  atCorinth, 
itnatimottsly  agreed  that  the  jJStolians  were  guilty ;  and  that, 
ttidess  they  should  make  i^eparatien,  war  shdvdd  be  declared 
against  them,  and  tbe  direction  4^  it  committed  to.tbe  kingof 
Macedon.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  Social  War,  so  called  fiom 
tbe  association  ent^ed  into  by  tiie  severd  states  engaged 
against  JBtolia.  It  commenoed  tiie  first  year  o£  the  famidied 
and  fortieth  Olympiad,  being  the  same  in  whiefa  Hannibal  bid 
riege  to  Saguntum,  and  continued  for  the  i^uiee  of  three  yaan 
after. 

Philip  commenoed  Us  operations  with  tbe  siege  of  Aiabracai, 
a  fortress  which  commanded  an  extensive  territory,  b^iigiog> 
of  right,  to  Ephre,  but  now  in  the  hands  of  the  iEtolians. 
Having  reduced  tins  fortress,  he  restored  it  io  tbe  I^pirots, 
and  prepared  to  carry  the  war  into  ^tafia.  The  ifitoliaa 
lE^irit  was  not  daunted,  either  by  the  loss  of  Ambracas,  or  the 
threats  of  Philip.  They  invade  Macedon,  and  make  inoarrions 
into  Achaia,  which  they  reduce  to  the  greatest  distress.  ^ 
m^cenaries  in  the  Achsean  service  had  mutmied  for  want  of 
pay ;  the  Peloponnesian  confederates  becaine  spiritless  cor  dii^ 
aflboted ;  even  the  Messenidns,  in  whose  eanse  chiefly  Ach^ 
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jhad»  at  th^begteiiilig,  tak^  vip  anns,  were  afraid  to  act  against 
tfae  .^tolians :  whiUit  die  Spartans,  notwithstanding  their 
togagemaatSy  at  the  late  oonTentiony  to  Achaia^  had  now 
massacred,  or  sent  into  exile,  lA  such  of  their  own  citiisens  as 
irere  in  the  interest  of  die  Achs^ans,  and  openly  declared 
against  tfa^n.  For  the  Spartans,  amidst  their  greatest  humi- 
fiatiott,  had  ever  been  impatient  of  the  domination  of  Achaia, 
to  which  the  haughtiness  of  that  repuUic  had,  in  all  probability, 
Very  much  ^iiMbiited. 

.  A  year  hiid  elapsed  since  the  alliance  had  been  formed 
tigainst  Achaia,  when  PhiHp  of  Macedon,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  set  out  with  the  utmost  secresy  to  Corinth,  where  a 
part  of  his  foroes  were  stationed.  He  surprised  a  party  of 
Sloans,  who  had  gone  forth  to  ravage  the  Sicyoman  territories; 
aiid  tediiced  'Psophis,  a  stroi^  hold  within  the  confines  ci 
Arcadia,  of  which  the  Eleans  had  taken  possession.  He 
phmd^red  Elis,  one  of  the  finest  r^ons  in  Greece,  in  respect 
IM^  etdtrrafitok,  and  rich  in  every  kind  of  rural  wealth.  He 
liext  subdued  under  his  power  TVyphalia,  a  district  of  Pelo- 
ybnnests  to  the  southward  of  Elis,  and  wrested  the  ^toliah 
yoke  firom  ths  necks  of  the  Messenians.  Philip  made  a  tern- 
^penlter.use  H)f  all  his  victories.  He  granted  peace  to  all  who 
sded'lbr  it ;  and  the  i^le  of  his  conduct  seemed  to  be  directed 
^y^h'tHaae  generous  motives  which  had  formerly  directed  that 
<^  AntigoaQs.  But,  in  the  midst  of  these  fair  appearances, 
!Fhilip"began  to  manifest  latent  seeds  of  ambition;  He  re- 
'aWained  the  pride  and  power  of  his  itainisters,  who  had  been 
«^poio4ed'  to  their  ^ces  by  his  predecessor  Antigonus ;  and 
supported  Eperatus  in  the  election  of  general  of  Achaia,  in 
oppofldtion  to  Aratas.  In  ordar  to  connteibalattce  this  unpo- 
prtdar  measure,  and  to  streng^en  himself  in  the  affections  of 
the  Acheean  people,  he  besieged  Teichos,  and,  having  taken 
,4kaA  fcliress,  restored  it  to  the  Adiseans,  to  whom  it  belonged. 
fib  abo  niade  an  inroad  into  His,  and  presented  the  Dymeans, 
alid'the  ^dties  Hi  the  neighbourhood,  with  all  the  plunder.  He 
now  imagined  that  the  wealth  and  vigour  of  tfae  Aduean 
a^ublic  wetfe  at  Us  disposal;  but  the  new  general  had  not 
|irovided  ahy  magazines,  and  the  treasury  was  exhausted. 
FUip  now  affected  to  place  great  confidence  in  Aratus.  By 
Ad  aflvibe  of  this  stateatoan,  he  made  an  attempt  on  the  island 
tf  Cephalenia,  m  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  near  tiie  coast  of 
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fik  akeiltpt,  after  it  had  beeii'  ^attted  ofi  ahnost-to  sueeess, 
^««baffl^  by  the  treachery  of  his  mintelera.  He  now^folloiripg 
the  advice  of  Amtue^  invades  aad  mvag^^tolia  itself^  rstvns 
ioto  PeiopoDHesuS)  lays  waste  Lacenia,  a]id>  flushed  with 
staceess,  meditates^  the  subjectioiK  ot  all  Greece^  and  a  jimotioB 
with  Hannibal  against  the  Romans.  Aratns  in  vain  attempted 
to  ^Ussnade  him  fh>m  this  project.  He  sent  amb^MSdiois  ts 
the  Carthaginian  genend,  bnt  they  were  intercepted  sooa  after 
their  landing  in  Italy  ;  as  they  gave  out,  however,  that  they 
were  going  to  Rome,  they, .  in  a  Bttle  time,  obtained  their 
release^  and  made  their  way  to-Hannibd^  with  whom  tkey 
^Meluded  a  treaty*  On  their  return  they,  were  again  inter- 
cepted>  and  sent  with^  all  thdr  papers  to  Rome.  But  ViHif 
dispatched  other  mnbassadors,.  and  a  ratiicatifon  of  the  trsaty 
was  obtained.  It  was  stipulated,  that  Philip  should  Aurnii^  a 
fleet  of  two  hundred  i^ps,  to  be  employed  in  faMnsfflOgf  the 
Italian  coasts ;  and  that  he  diould  also  assist  H^smbal  wilk 
n%uonsideraUe  body  of  land  forces.  In  retuna  for  this  asast- 
ance»  when  Rome  and  Italy  should  be  finally  reduced/  lidiifib 
weve  to  remain  in  the  possesnon  of  die  Carthaginisiis^Han- 
ii8)(|L  was  t9  P^^  '^^^  Epire,  at  the  head  of  a  GartfaagiHiaB 
aniiiy,:'to  be  em^yed  asPIuHp  should  desire  ^  and,  hmug 
•made  a  conquest  of  the  whol0  pountxy,  to  give  up  ta  Vm  shck 
past*  of  it  as  lay  convementfoi^  JVIacedpn^      f 

In  'Consequence  of  this^  agreement^  the  Maoedeniim  kinf 
^i^tered  the  Ionian  gulph,  with  a  large  fleet,  fell  down  to  the 
coast  of  Epire,'  took  Orieun^  09  the  coast  of  Epire,  a  defence- 
less searport,  but  from  which  there  was  a  short  passage  to 
Italy,  aiid  lay  siege  to  Apollonia;  but,  surpdsed  and  defeated 
by  the  Romans,-  secretly  retreated  homeward  across  the 
mouiatains* 

.  The  Romans,  humbled  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Hami^flly 
were  not  in  a  condition  in  which  they  might  prosecute  a  vrar 
with  Macedcm;  ijiey  therefore  determined,  if  possible,  to  raise 
up  enemies  against  Philip  in  Greece,  that  he  might  he -em- 
ployed  at  home  in  the  defence  of  his  own  dominioiM.  •  Tbey 
aeoordingly  made  overtures  for  this  purpose  to  the  jStdiass, 
1H10,  confiding  in  the  flattering  declarations  of  the  Botnas 
ambassador,  hastened  to  conclude  a  treaty,  of  which  the  fol- 
iowbig  wei&  the  principal  conditions:-^ That  th#  ^toliaBS 
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faUie&;  that,  whatever .  cpp3a§$l:9  4;aight  be  madej  fir(>m.i^ 
crafinwof  JBtoUato  £!<Nrqyia»  tke  citieB».buil4i#igSt.  and.t^- 
litory^  should  helcmg  to  the  ..^G^oli^p£U.  bijit  ev^iy.  oth^  kindi^ 
phindorto  the  Bqouaift*  The  Spartan»  and  Eleaos^.^th 
other  »tiitesii  vote  ipcbuM  ia:  tt«9  aUiwce;  ai^  thp  var 
oofDusoMoed  witfi  the  redootioa  iQf  the  island,  of  .Zacjnthus^ 
wiiich^  as  aa  earnest  of  Roman  gapMrof ity  <«ad .  good  f^th« 
was  immediately  annexed  to  the  domii^oos  of  ^toUa.  These 
tzans(8^tions  wove  dated  abpot  two  hundred  404  eight  yoani 
t>e£6re  the.hirth  of  Ghxist. 

The  ^Uwnans,  having  thus  obtained  a  fbotuo^.  in  Gre^e, 
soon  extended  and  established  their  power  tbrougfaouM; .  the 
whole,  of  that  renowned  counticy.  Agreeably  tt  their  u«ual 
policy,  they  availed  themselves  of.  the  credulu^^  the  c^s•eD* 
8ip«s^  the  ambition,  and  the  avarice  of  the^  difiCare»t  obitfs; 
ever  vigilant;  to  support  the  weaker  against  thestroogmr  party> 
that  the  diminished  strength,  of  each,  individual  statft  mig^t 
lead  the.  way  to  the  conqueiit  of  the  whole* . . 

I,t  has.  fdir^ady  been  obseryoicb  tl^t  Khitip  ahped  at  jthe 

aabJ€^tion  of  all  Gre^pe*    Aratus, ,  who.  would  bove  oppoped 

him  jb  tl\is  design*  he  took  off  by  poison.    Qis  .inteiefit  in 

Gro^e.  WW  now  strengthened  by  the  introduetion  of  the  Bo* 

mans ;  he  was  regarded  by  the ,  Greeks  as  the  champion  of 

j&eedom;  and  as  their  defence  against  the  Rom^uis,  whom  they 

still. 'Considered  and  denominated  barbanans*   .Not  only  the 

Gareek^  northward  of  tibe  Corinthian  isthmus,. .  but  even  the 

Achaean  league,  prepared  to  take  up  aims  ia  his  support. 

JBncouraged  by  these  allies,  he  acted  with  uncommou  vi^ur ; 

.  h^  carried  the  war  into  Illyi^uoi  with  success;  maiehed  to 

the  relief  of  the  Acamanians,  who  were  threatened  by  the 

^tolians,  and  fortified  himself  in  Thessaly*    The  iBtolians, 

notwithstanding  these  advantages  gained  over  them  by  Philip, 

ipfl  that  they  were  afiierwards  defeated  by  him  in  two  hot  en* 

gagements,  remained  undaunted,  and  prosecuted  the  war  with 

nn  amaaing  obstinacy*    The  neighbouring  states,  now  jealous 

of  the  success  of  Philip,  endeavoured  to  mediate  a  peace ; 

-.  nor  did  the  Macedonian  show  himself  unwilling  to  treat  for 

that  puirpos^.    A  peace  was  ready  to  be  concluded^  when  the 

Si^iianpi.  de$^y  interested  in  ^  prolongation  of  war*  sent 
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gamiUy  boldly  set  Pliilq>  at  de&aoce,  and  talked  of  t^ms  <a 
triiM)li'40f  knew  be  vMid  not  mterik  The  moderitioti'  of 
Fyi^«hmgtlietied  the  Migoation  of  Us  Qraek  eoitfed9Eatea 
agwiut  Ae-iEtoKaifft;  a  dispi^ntion  wMdi  he  soon  fo«ml  an 
epfjortttnity^of  calBtig  fortik  ifito  actiott.  BbtelBg^ee  bcteg^ 
broi^t  to  liite»  winbt  hi9  was  assktiag  at  the  demean  gtiBieft» 
thfti  Ae  Roi&ans  had  taadied,  and  were  bying  waste  &e 
^Mtitry  Mm  Corinth  tb  Sioyon,  he  instaaiit j  wt  oiit»  attested 
and  tepidsed  ttie  enl»ny,  and,  before  the  conclusion  ofAe 
games,  it^omed  again  to  Ai^os ;  an  aduerenient  which  greistfy 
dM&gttisHed  ham  in  the  ejres  of  $A  Greece,  assetaitiied  at^  that 
ioleMnityk  After  other  vi|^nm^,  Aongh  nnsacbessfiil  ^cem 
tfeons,  agakiat'  tfa^  'Bfottttas,-  he  was  calletf  hwk,  by  dottuesti^ 
insterrectionSy  to  Ms(6edon.  '  -        .  -^      .  ^     -, 

>  Hie  AehEean  states,  thotigfa  defAived  of  the  powetfU  aid  ef 
thd  Macedonian  king,  still  carried  on  thehr  mflitaiy  opevaimul 
{Midev  theeondnet  of  PhSopoemen,  of  Megalopofiil[»  in  Aroadhi» 
ta.eiifhasiast  in  the  cause  of  liberty  from  his  eariiest^etii)^ 
fiftd  wha  haA'been  active  in  hringing  oter  several  iof  the  An9a4 
Aiidiafito  jofai  the  Aclttsan  teagoe.  Soon  afitor  the  dealli  of 
Aae^M^  to  wfaoin  he  was  as  much  superior  in  mitttarfyr-iHHha 
Ifwiiiitferior  kr pofitieal  abffities,  he  dttafai^d  the" chief  intfi^rB 
tte  Aofaa^an  cooncils.  He  saw  with  concern  the  hanriliftting 
mnditimi  to  wMdli  a  foreign  yoke  had  i!educed.hb  ^ouaizyK 
mm,  ttsd'  concdved  ^  noble  resdnrtmn  of  r^XMo^^if^ 
fifenr  il  In  tte  diaraoter  of  general  of  -  Aj0haia>  he)  jnqst^pTdd 
tiieir ^diiicipHnfc,  inined  diem  to  hardship  ttnd  toil,  aind  fAvi 
fhem  wei^itier  amtour,  imd  more  powerftd  Weapons.' !  Tli6 
elibet'  of  this  discipline  soon  appeared :  the  amies  .^ 
JftoKk  and  ESis,  whidi  attacked  them  ib  Philip's  absence 
were  totally  defeated.  In  die  meail  time,  the  Romflni^  wf^ 
jiorted  by  Attains,  attack  Enbo^a,  of  M  the  pibyaWei^  of 
Steely  fhou|^  itn  island;  one  of  the  most  oon^iderahle  tat 
tteiSStjf  af  soil,  extent  of  territory*  and  adviintage  of  sitnatiaiKL 
Pliffip^  on-  his  partf  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  his  enotiieit;  Inft 
fldHteorJr'preparatiolis  ^erb  vtgorons,  and  not  without  sMeoetfi. 
Vhe  w^  war  prolonged,  with  yarioni  snocessy  lor  sis.yaaA 
lidlen^lhe  Romans  and  Attaks  retired  firom^abeece*'  A  peode 
ti»rii.ii<nrixnmlttdted  h«tw«M  d^  MVolkm  and  fiiodtonit  tPjikie 
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one  part,  wtdPUttp  of  4he4itlMrr  wkeieMcscMaMtt^^ 
led  ^,  by  a  natuTtil  progroMi  to  flttaak  A^  Aoviaiomal^  iim 
kmg' of  Egypt. 

The  Romuis,  irhose  peKey  it  iiras  ttever  to  lMf«  tnoteiei^ 
ndes  on  th^r  hand  tban  one  at  a  ika»^  had  ^otaaeitod  to  « 
peace  with  Macedon,  because  they  were  iirroiTed^iB'«  war 
with  Garfltage;  bmt  that  war  hmtg  aow  at  an  end;  Ihejr 
eagerly  embraced  the  Smt  pfetext  tfiey  eoald  &id  for  « 
rtipture  with  a  prince,  whose  sueoeflses  had  exmted  a  jealousy* 
of  his  growing  power.  Compkdnts  being  brovght  brfore  thai 
political  and  powerful  people  from  Attains,  from  Ihe  Bho- 
dians,  from  the  Athenians,  and  from  Bgypt,  tiiey  readily  de^ 
termined  to  improve  so  fayourable  a  jnnotmre.  And,  first, 
they  declared  themselves  the  guardians  of  flie  young  lang  of 
Egypt.  Marcus  JSmilius  was  dispatched  fitmi  Bmne,  to  an* 
nonnce  to  Philip  the  intentions  of  the  Roman  senate*  The 
ambassador  found  the  king  before  Abydos,  at  Ae  hiead  ef  an 
amy  flushed  with  victory.  Philip  was  not  ins^nUe  of  1h^ 
advantage  of  Us  situation:  yet  the  Roman,  undaunted  by  the 
deportment  of  the  monarch,  charged  him,  with-  dignity -and 
ftrmness,  not  to  attack  tiie  possessions  of  the  erown  of  Eg^  $ 
to  abstain  from  war  with  any  of  flie  Chfetian  'States ;  and  to 
submit  flie  matters  in  dispute  between  him,  Attakts,  and  idie 
Rhodinns,  to  fidr  arbttration.  **  The  boastftd  inexperience  of 
youUi,'^  said  die  king,  **  thy  gracefidness  of  peison,  and,  stiH 
mot«,  die  name,  of  Roman,  inspire  diee  wMi  dns  haughtiness^ 
It  is  my  wish,  that  Rcmie  may  observethe  ftidi  of  txeatSes; 
but  diould  she  be  inclined  again  to  hasaid  an  appeid  to  arms; 
I  tmst  diat,  widi  the  protecdon  of  die  goAi,  I  sbdl  reiider 
the  Macedonian  name  as  formidable  as  that  of  di^  Ronmn.^ 
These  things,  with  the  cruel  destructioii  of  die  city  and  inha* 
Mtants  of  Abydos,  happened  about^  hun^d  and  ninety-nine 
years  before  die  birth  of  Jesus  Christ 

Plttlip,  Iflce  other  ambitious  princes,  was  now  on  terms  of 
hostility  with  most  of  the  neigUbouring  nations.  Rome,  tin 
the  eontrary,  was  in  a  situation  the  most  finrourable  duit'co^ 
be  imagmed  to  her  ambition ;  Oarthage  was  subdued;  in  Itriy 
idl  remains  of  insurrection  had  subsided;  Sicily,  infertiU^ted 
ap«lence  at  diat  time  the  pridio'  ef  the  western  woxld;  widi 
meat^of  the  nd^aoent  islands,  was' annexed  to  her  domfanons^ 
anAa^en^^Me  naiMs  wisdi  haAiioi  yelftltlile^faMriraar 
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$im^,  heeasdt  witk  terror,  the  flime  bf  ^  peo^e  not  td  be  sub^ 
dabd  even  by  a  Hannibal.  About  three  years,  therefore,; 
after  peace  had  been  made  with  Philip,  &e  Romans  dis- 
patched a  fleet,  under  the  condtct  of  the  consul  Sulpitius,  for 
the  relief  of  Athens,  then  besieged  by  Ihe  Macedonlsms.  Phi- 
I^  is  moved  with  resentment,  and  attempts  *to  wreek  bis  ven* 
geance  on  Athens.  Disappointed  in  his  hope  of  mui^ising 
tibat  city,  he  laid  waste  the  country  around  it,  destroyingeven 
t^ietiemples;  which  he  had  hitherto  affected  to  venerate,  and 
mangling  sdid  defacing  every  work  of  art  in  such  a  maxniier^ 
that  there  scarcely  remained,  according  to  the  Roman  historian 
Livy,  a  vestige  of  symmetry  or  beauty.  Here  we  have  an' 
opportunity  of  remarking  the  contrast  between  the  genius  or 
Athens,  in  the  timers  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander;  anil 
tih'at  Philip  who  now  filled  the  throne  of  Macedon.  Thd 
Athenians,  harassed  by  the  arms  of  this  iast-mentioned  prince^ 
had  recourse  to  the  only  weapons  with  wUch  they  were  now; 
apquainted-^  the  invectives  of  their  oratons,  and  the  acrimony 
of  their  popular  decrees^  It  was  resolved,  that,  **  Philip 
i^uld  for  ever  be  an  object  of  execration  to  the  Atheniail: 
people:  that  whatever  statues  had  been  raised  to  him^  or  to 
any  of  the  Macedonian  princes,  should  be  thrown  down;  fliat 
whatever  had  been  enacted  in  their  favour  should  be  t^' 
scinded;  that  every  place  in  which  any  inseription  or  me^' 
mortal  had  been  s€t  up  in  praise  of  Philip  should  be  thence- 
fbrth  held  profane  and  unclean;  that  in  all  their  solemn- fbasts, 
#hen  their  priests  implored  a  blessing  on  Athens  atid  hef 
allies,  they  should  pronounce  purses  on  the  Macedonian,  his' 
Icindred,  tds  arms  by  sea  and  land,  and  the  whole  Macedonian 
name  and  nation :  in  a  word,  that  whatever  had  been  decrefetf 
in  ancient  times  against  the  Pisistratidse,  should  oper^e  in 
ftH  force  against  Philip;  and  that  whoever  should  propose 
any  mitigation  of  the  resolutions  now  formed,  should  be  ad- 
judged a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  be  punished  with  deatih^'^ 
The  batteries  of  the  Athenians  to  their  aBies  were  in  propor- 
tion to  their  impotent  execrations  of  the  Macedonian  monarcl^ 
Such  is  the  connection  between  meanness  of  spirit  and  the 
tess  of  freedom !     • 

A  languid  and  indecisive  war  had  been  harried  on  for  the 
space  of  two  years  between  the  MacedoniaDS  imd-^RbiJEiatur^ 
during  the  consulship  of  Sulpitius,  and  that  of  his  sqceemnr 
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Villina,  not  mndi  to  the  honour  of  the9e  conunanders^f  when 
the  command  of  the  Roman  anny  devolved  to  the  new  cob3u1,. 
Titns  Quinthis  Flaminius,  not  indeed  unacquainted^  being  a 
Roman,  with  the  science  of  war,  but  more  remarkable  for  his; 
skill  and  address  in  negociation  than  for  militaiy  genius*  The 
Roman  consul,  by  the  vigour  of  his  arms,  but  still  more  by 
the  dexterity  with  which  h^  carried  into  ex^cut^pn  ,thfi  prpr 
f9und  policy  of  his  nation^  brought  Greece  to  the  lowest  state 
of  humiliation.  By  detaching  the  most  considerable  of  the 
Grecian  states,  particularly  the  ^tolians  and  the  Achaeans^ 
from  their  connection  with  Macedon,  by  ingratiating  hknself 
with  the  Grecian  states,  whom  he  managed,  after  they  had 
become  his  confederates^  with  infinite  artifice ;  by  .making  a 
pompous,  but  insiduous  proclamation  of  their  fireedom,  at  th6| 
Isthmian  and  Nemean  games,  he  reduced  the  Macedonian 
king  to  the  necessity  of  frst  asking  a  truce,  and  afterwards  o£ 
acceptii^^  peace  on  these  mortifying  conditions,  which  were 
entirely  approved  by  the  Roman  senate : — 

*^  That  all  the  Greek  cities,  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europ^i. 
should'  be  free,  and  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  lawa^ 
^*  That  Philip,  before  the  next  Isthmian  games,  should  de- 
K^ver  up  to  the  Romans  all  the  Greeks  he  had  in-anyp^^of 
hia  donunioDB,  and  evacuate  all  the  places  he  possessed 
either  in  Greece  or  in  Asia*  ^ 

**  That  he  should  give  up  all  the  prisoners  and  deserters^,,,,, 

**  That  he  should  suirender  all  his  decked  ships  of  every 
kind ;  five  smaU  vesseU  and  his  galley  of  sixteen  banks  of 
pars  e|:cepted.  w 

*^  That  he  should  pay  the  Romans  a  thousand  tidents,  ome 
half  down,  the  rest  at  ten  equal  annual  payments. 

**  And  that,  as  a  security  for  the  performance  of  these  rer 
gulations,  he  should  give  hostages,  his  son  Demetrius  beiag 
one."  The  date  of  this  peace  was  a  hundred  and  ninetyrthree 
years  before  Christ 

Flaminius  having  made  various  de<»'ees  in  favour  of  thf 
several  Grecian  communities  in  confederacy  with  the  RpmaviSi; 
having  expelled  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  firom  Aigos ;  :and 
having  obtained  the  freedom  of  ike  Roman  slaves  in  Gtee6e# 
be  returned  to  Rome,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  Greece; 
and  withdrew,  as  he  had  promised,  all  the  Roman  iJarrisons*. ; 


r 


CHAPTER  XX. 


rftOM    TRB   IHVA8ION    O^   6RSVGB  BT   ANTIOOHUS,    TO 
TUB  CAFTITITY  OF  THB  ACHiEAK   CHIBF8  IN   ITALt. 

jLNTiOOHQ^  king  of  Syria,  wat  renowned  for  the  magn^ 
ceBce.ofkisomirti.gTenttnefisiiiedyiiimieffowafnim    siililafy 
Irieiitir  wd  politiod  wisdom.    He  had  irisHed  the'  eoastt  of 
lb HdfeapDttt,  fomeriy  tabj^et  to  the  kings  of  Syria;  be 
iMdevenpaased'Oveir  into  Thraoe,  where  lie  had  likewise 
ehums;  and  he  was  preparing  to  lebuild  Lysimadiia,  in  <Hrdifir 
Id  nnkBit  again  the  seat  ot  government  in  -Ae  conntries  an- 
esendjrpoBsessedfayliymmadbns,  Thepvetenskmsofsopewerfiil 
and  political  a  prinoe  to  oeuntries,-  whieb  the  Romans  had  al- 
randy  maiked:as  their  own»  eKciled  the  jetfonsy  of  Aat  amln- 
lie«s  people*     They  gam  hfan  lepented  notiieatiM»'  tbut 
««>byHmr>lKeatywith.Maeedaft^  dm  Giedmi  dti^iif  JkHla/  as 
wett«as  JBarope^'^had  beatt-d^ohted-fteet  thit  Rome  «poeied 
hPniwnU  oonfom  to  that  dealaratiett^''  mri  fiwth*»  "  Hut 
henoeforth  Asia  was  to  be  the  bonndary  of  his  ttoaiiBiaitiii; 
and ihni^any mltempt tnoudm a setiemtet  in  Eostqle/' would 
be  eonsidsrod  by  Rome  as  an  not  of  >  boltilifty^^    Anttociias, 
nt  fint,  manifiMted  a  djsposhion <4o  penso,'  akd»  in  ovdertfr 
obtain  it,  would  have  made  large  ooncesshms,  couM  any  thing 
lem  ttandm  bnmaiation  of  fli^cMiwn  of 'Syria  haf^e  mtfsfied 
Roman  ambilimu    ButHsnnihnii^  the>sw<Mtfa^ene^yof Rdmet 
tt»  seanar  heavdiof  ^fabmeoHtatmg  a  war  against' die  Rctaans, 
ftan^Ae :Madn?»hia. esoape.fiena?Carthagri^  tQ>  ike  S^rrian^oenr^ 
and  nfgad;him}totaEam.  ^  The  fiBteUansV  toe,  >  sdKoiiaa  hhn'^a 
vindicate  the  cause  of  Ghreece,  notwithstaiidi6g*dU^*dehmfre 
dioW^  hliefty  grantadiby^Rome,  ^noie enthnUed'iiif  rMity 
ihaiBtinny  fmnmT  Tiorinit     TTnnnihhl  rfionminf nirtod inn linrn 
sion  of 'Uify,  ^dnwMhrfotietftiirins  ^jndgumut/  Ilaly^wns  viflnel- 
fiblw;  / With lonlysehain  4libiisand  JndMeitoe^,^  madk*  nvMMt 
nand  lanawmsnty  hw^  offeredf .io^caily  the  wm^  Into  the4iMvt  ^ 
that  cbmslry^  pvotided  Aniioahns^dald.'^'at  the'^siinli»"tnna» 
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ifipear  at  the  bead  of  an  aiaiy  on  the  western  coart  of  Qveece* 
that,  by  making  a  show  of  an  intended  invasion  from,  that 
qnarter»  he  mi^t  divert  the  attention  and  divide  the  strength 
of  the  Romans.  The  j£toUans»  on  tiie  other  hand,  toU  faira» 
that  if  Greece  were  made  the  seat  of  war,  there  would  be^ 
thronghont  all  that  cowitry»  a  general  insorreotion  against  the 
power  of  the  Romans.  Antiochns,  having  adopted  the  plan^iol 
the  ^tolians  in  preference  to  that  of  Hannibal»,  eiit«ared 
Greece  with  a  small  force,  and,  being  disappointed  in,  his  ex^. 
peelalions  of  snecoor  from  die  «Giedan  states^  was  deftel^ 
at  th^  jtraits  of  ThermopyisB,  by  Mdmss  Acffiaa  GUbrio,  tte 
RonMn  eonsnl.  He  esoi^>ed,  widi  oidy  five  hwidMii  men;  td 
Qialcis ; 'fioBi  whence  he  retreated  widi  precipilaliiln  toJm 
AmUc  dominions,  a  hnndsed  and  eigfafy-»toveayean4ieftMi 
die  Chcistian •««•  .    -    '/ 

i  The-.<liiiioKaas having rtjeotgd the tenaaof peaec ofinttA ta 
diem  by  die .Bcanans,  the  coiisalpre8ied.fofwani.di»«ic%ftvaf 
Hei»idea»  which  soon  snrrendeied  at  dkcvation;  He*tM»  pna 
pamg  tai  besiege  Nanpados,  a  seai-poit  on  the  GorinthiaB 
guifk^^mSt  the  gwafest' sHportaoee.  to  tha  jBtolianjation,  ivh0 
ai#Wiiiecreed  to. ''  8idNBit<thmselv68io  t^ fiMi  of  AeAtMUf 
paafite," « and:  sent  depudes  to  intimate  this  .d^terannadoaite 
tbaiBooMB  eonanl*  Acdins,  catehit^  the  wnada  of  *  the  dapiui 
imijmi,  "b.  it  then  trae,  dmt  ike^MMsm  stafattdldnmi 
aaliFea  to  die.  ftith  of  Rmm  ?  *"  Phssnaas,  ^rkmmasiwk  Hu^hiad 
o£f-'die  .AStolian  d^ntatios,  lepUed,  *^  That  they  didb'S 
VThea^'*^  eondnaed  the  coilsnl» ''  let  no  JSkolkaii  fiam.hBOce^ 
fSiflfh^  on  i  any  aocomt,  pabiio  oi  private^  pvesoiM^ta  pasaiffiMcr 
ibtoAsin-i  and  let  Dideaidras*',  with  aU  who  have  had?M9» 
ahaMk^fai  his  niv<dt,i  be  delifered'  ulto  my.  handsi?.  :^fSUk 
ISMiXmai,''  jntecmpted  Phsaneas^^inadbmittiiiip^heniadkrev 
io^the^fiEddr^the  Romans,  meant  to  refy  viiponfAmiffmrni 
rwsiiywibirttui»t  )to  yidd  dieihselvestip  to  serritodat  .neitfaav  di»' 
lioaoagii»bf'.dEil9lHi»  nor  diiaieastoms'»tuid^i^  4if  Gteeca^^.tRfflr 
aHsnr^as^  to'comply  widi/'yonr'T^iiisitiettJ'  '*  It  is  iaaoleufe 
p9evfirkMdiOB^''aMmeradthecoi^  ^*  totneirtion  theibsaiaaii 
ci^  Mki6mf  and  thO'  eostoms  and  bwa  of  ^  Gneee  ^  yen  imghir 
eFfim4iib%fKikmdummJ*    Tbe^^jBMmnsy  exaspeivled  mn^ 

*  An  ^toliau  chief,  who  had  heen  active  in  promoting  the  treaty  witH 
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M^ii».  vere  emoomngeA  kHMrdispoiilftiD^  iindidftlci  tktfa^.. 
lihMtiM  by  ami,  bjr  the  upeetatiDB  of  ino«o«rairom  .AsairaAA  r 
frMi  MMcedon^  'butthiB  eaipeotattoii  wm  dkappotetedKuiaddi 
they  wentB  fedoeedte  the  aeecaiity  of  aendiiig  ambaMadomlo 
R<>me»  to  implore  the^lemenoy  of  the  Boman  senete^    ^Hie 
owif  conAioiis  they  covU  ob^toin  were,  eftfaei^  ta  pay  a^dip** 
MBdt^eiits*  ft  sum  ivluoh^  they  declared,  far  exceeded  tfawi 
abSiliesi  and  4d  hahre  neitbor  ficiead  nor  fo^,  hxii  wiA  1l%e^mp* 
probation  of  ^BaBle,  or  to  subfaii  totbe  piewiireo64he.seifcatb4  / 
The  ifitbliaas  desked  to  know  ^hat  they  wei«  to-  ntidarataBd 
by  **'  sAmilb&tiS  io  the  pleasave-of  the  senate ;"  lUi -ezplMatiMt 
beiBg  reftHied»  th^  wm«  obliged  to  OBtnni  uacenliaB  of.  theic 
fiite.    The  war  wilfa  Rome  was- veoewed;  but  the  (Biwnn  . 
yigoar  and  policy  prevailed  in  the  unequal,  contest,  audi  th#  j 
JEtoliaBs  were  again  ohtiged  to  apply  to  the  eoesul  in  the  iliost 
snlmwive  mawier  tor  merey.  The-eonditioiis  gnintad  ta  theai  *: 
weie 'extomely  hard :  they  weve  hewvily  fined,  obliged togm. .t 
np  several  of  their  cities  and  territories  to  the  Romans,  aml-Ai .  i 
deliver  to  die  oonsol  forty  hostages,  to,  be  chosen  by-]^«^  noliy 
nndei  iwolve,  or  above  forty  years-of  age.    Bnt  one  eiq^riMaui 
condi&Mi  eompreb^ded  every  thing  that  ]BipeKioiis..paWMA 
mighi  think  fit  toimpose:  the  JStolians  hereto  pay  fAmrrm$9  ,u 
to  the  eiapirf  and  mq^^jr  of  the  Roman. pe^pJei^       >  /..-r  Ktvh'^  •) 
The  pr^ominaat  power  of  the  Achmans  in.tba  Frti^i8PKi.,r. 
nesiu  now  beeame  die  object  of  Roman  jealonsyandamWlpM^  /, 
Though  confederated,  with  Achaiai„  the  Pelop^nnesiap  citpei(u<( 
retained  eacb<«f  them  peculiar  privileges,  andA  speeie>;0£  jH|^</: 
dependent  aovQieignty.    No  sooner  was  peace  oendifided  wiftk .  . 
^toUa,  than  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  to  whom  fthe  o^adact; 
of  tha  JBtolian  war  had  been  commuted  on.tbeei|iiiatioa^ 
the  aonsuliUp  of  Acilias,  took  up  hi»  lesidence  in  the  jidand  «f 
Gephatenia^  that  be-mi|^.b»ready^  upon  flie  first  iippeainaaa.  . 
of  anjF  dispute  in  A^dudiw  to  pass  over  into.  Pelopoaneaos*. and    i 
improve  evevy  dissension,  for  the  aggmadisemeiit  joi  the  Ro-'; 
man  lepubUs.   Suiih  an  oppmrtimity  soon  presrated  itsirif:.thll^  ,- 
congress  of  the  AchsMm  states  had  always  been  heUaEt    ; 
iEgina ;  bil  Philopmnen,  now  the  Acbman.  i^eneral;  hawg* . 
determined  to  divide  among  all  the  cities  of  the  league  dm 
advantages  of  a  general  convention^  had  named  Ai^;os  for  fli^. 
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anctAiifiMKd  lo  theiibiiiiitt  Mmf «iv  iiiir««)iiiibltt;  (i!(|(Mlii^ 

;iW«mi.  ffftet  LacedMiOiiitti  exil^k,  whoiiMii  Ub^^lM^faM^^ 

iawtBli  aloiigkllie'oaasf^of  Laosnki;  pvoteoted  bjF  Aetodkr^^lffli^  ^ 
^oBB^iOUl  t^liie  ]lihdbttailts:of  IittsedpmcftiftinaiAinMipi^       ^^ 
miiiiitbe  seflhooast.  •  Ose^of  iJiose  maritkie'  tmnm  mw^ailteA^ 
liy  tiid  £^pdttaiitf  in  itlie  tught^timm  bnt'ddTeiidea  b7^<tin»  axiM; 
withAe  aamtoBce  ^  tke  Aehtmi'scl^ferfr.    'SUopdemeiii  itM. 
lueiMtodl  Ab  atteB)p€iof.tlii»i  SpaHftm  astali'fiiii^  oi^.tte^ 
wkirfe'iAflbatui'body.  >!H«.iol)ta]ned'a-d«eitte lii/ffavdiur  of^flie^  - 
aidlefy  odmmaii^;  4he  Lae^dtemomaDtiS)  i<6il  pim'  0f  bebig  ' 
MoMl  «K i^netiaes,  to  debreitup  the  antlrais  -bf  *iimt'mjAg^f9i  - 
rnjS'diNiree  the  L&cedfldmonians  wefoaei  •  to  obey.    QllfMy  te^  ^ 
solredrthm  alUaiee  with  Admifa;  mA^Meltei^ikm  tilty  t^  ni^'\ 
ISiMomB.    In  retosge  of  •  this^  iFKbapc^ii^n^^  964m^ 
ii^.tiie^'adtattced  eeeaoiii  Ud  'TtraM^;  Ae*  tefeitoirkto  ^of  lak  ^ 
ctediBllfM*  ""  -•..,.,-,  r. ..-, . .:.!.  ...    r  .? '  •/! 

(Ehe^Bontfltts,  duis  invited  to  aet' as  tini|^ifes*  in 'Ofeeee;  ' 
Sfxnt^WMmio  bveah  ffcestra:^  iof  tlfi  ^tftmomrealtbdr^?' 
AiAlaiiV^hjr sednei^ its eonfederate  tstated-^'Beondiiet,  %hi(jlC' -^ 
{n^ii^Mf^eyee  )»f  pore '  meralii?^.  mnst  ^^^ipeav  ^ombia% ''^ 
treaeherous ;  hmt^iMiicfa,  if,  in-  the  frnil^Mi  ^fesigns^idf^'^tdtli^  ^  ^ 
Wm^fA^oei,  Ae  cettiiin  attainment  f of  llHy»dNl%eeodsid«»Ji^^ 
atf^tfblMljlMiifioati  of  the  means;  mu^thedeenied'^dfineCI 
poliey^  By -the  kitrigiiefl'of  Rbman  endasaries,'  too,-  a  partyof 
Metfl^n&mlilookiqp'anBt i^iiait*tbe  Adteans^-and  Pfaitepefeu 
me^  litifen]Bg<!to: soppMia theinsnrgienti^'fell inti^iheir hands;- 
and  ^nis  plit' (to  death*  -^    :,.'.,-.  i.  •.-./.  .5, 

:  IhMMgittie^  ^ran»ctioils  inr  Gieeoe;  tlie  BemalM,  jeaMit 
of.^  ilKlreasiiiigspoirer  of  tiiefr  ally,  IHiil^  of  Ifacedon/ 
aoiil^.M  Dfeeasion^  qvianreHisg  widi  hun^  and>  agreMMy^n 
tboir.nsMl  policy^  encouraged  eirerjil  complaiiil;  and  snpportMi 
the  tHP^tennons  of  hts^  en^miesi  pvepavedTtd^phuider  ^m/t(k>^. 
In  ^m  toirniy  when  the  tMaeedonimt)K>irar«'shonld  -ao'loUge^ 
he  Ibrilu4iib)e«  Hke  ffiH^  oabtons,  or-conmaiiittfi^'  of  Ttei^ 
aoij^kiwftneh  he-had  re^estahfished  iuM  alitbor>ty»''  Ar«^e  ne^ 
enodfi^rag^d:l«r assort  thefef  {ttdef^endenae;  todrfthe^ MMedoniaat 
kingff %^  eMOi Hi'  afteonnt  for  fh<lse  very  oiitnig^il  wWiih'iiiV 
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^pxMi  hy  tiieat  ^  evftraate  JBUds  and  MsgroiiMi^  ^dji^kmne 
tokrifllad'fayi  BoBMbetf.    Tliese  vere  ckite  (»i  the'fielbqroiii, 
^ihiokj  fr9m.4ieirttnitiBietttiiaiioD»  aflfofded^thaliy  aMmtegefc 
The  oomyiDxion'  tad  deiigQi'  of  tke  Boman  .ck)]iiiiii88kndn 
^lem  t)i»traaii  r'and  FhSiji/ judlpbg  it  vaia  to  ke^^  ilieaaaref 
igiHh  men  dotommed  aif  any  rate  to  take  part  mdi  lib  ^ftdver- 
fmm,  ex{>OBiiAatBd'%ith  tlieiBi  witk  greai  boldnefla^  oi^  tke  in* 
JQf(i0e>  tfeMMry,  and'  ingratitiide  of*  their  na&n*    In  thu 
tamper  of' mind  be^  mreaked'  Ub'  reveiige  on  thfe  MaromteSy 
sritose  toHntfttioiMi,  ker  8Uppofod>  had  been  employed  againut 
Uiib  '  A  body  olhis'  fieicest  ThracSan  meroenaries  being'  in«> 
Ivodioad  inio  If avonea,  on'tiie  nigkt  b^re  tibe  Macedoniaa 
gairiaon  was  to  maveboat,  on  pretence  of  a  sudden  tanmlty 
put  to  4ie  swiArd  nKihe  inhabitantg  snspected  of  fayoaring  ihe 
Somali  intisrest,  withoat  ^tineiibn  of  condition,  age,  or  Bek, 
mi  I^  4ie  place  drenched  In  th^  bliood  of  its  citizens.    The 
Bomans  threatened  to  revenge  this  massacre,  and  I^tdip  m 
cMq^d  to  send  his  second  son  Demetnos  to  Roma  to  make 
ta  ipofegy.    The  Roman  senate,  wiA  a  view  to  di^bandl  Urn 
ifflal'aflbctidn  of  Demetnos^  and  to  draw  him  over  to'tkiiii^t^ 
iMs  of  Rome,  told  him,  thai;  on  his  account,  whateverhad 
been  improper  ib  his  father^s  'conduct  shotdd  be  passed  irver ; 
and  iiaitf  from  ttexxmfidence  they  had  in  him,  ikey  weip»  weD 
mBrxteA  Philip  wouM,  for  dm  Ibtore^  perform  every  tlung^  that 
Justice  required:  ttiat  ambassadors  shorid  be  sent 'to  see  dl 
matters  properly  settted*t  and 'tint;  from  ^' regard^  t&ey  bsie 
to  the'son,  they  ^ere  witting  tb' e^tonse  the  fatfttsn.'  fins  mes* 
sage  excited  in  the  breast  of  Philip  a  suspicion  of  ^  conned* 
iMft  fehnedr  betkeen-  Rome '  and  Demetrias ;  which  sal^p^on 
Iras  inflamed  by-tiie  insinuatiiNMr  and  dark  artifices  of  kis  otd^ 
soil' Perseus,  a  prince,  according  to  the  Romail  writers,^* an 
MHgiopg  and  tmrbiil^nt  diftpositibn,  sordid,  ungenersns,  aii3 
subtle*  Perseus^and  Demetrius  wer»  boA  in  the  bloom^  of  life^'t 
fli^  fonner  aged' tdbfout  thirty  years  When*  Bemetritos  retmined, 
from  Rome,  b«lr  boiw  of  a  motiier  4>f  mean  descen<^  a  ara^ 
alMtts  of  AjgoSi'and'of  SO  qiiestikmable  a  charaoter,  as tb'mafeo 
ildoubtM  whcttiei^  he  was  reaQy  Phifip'ii  son.  Demetrius  wan 
ft^'^n  yoiKi^r,  bom  of  his  queen^  alady  of  royal  e&tttas» 
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tseii;  H^ii^  P^iraenil  bad  ooflcdted  liuc^  a  jealbut^  of  Us 
Iftotfidf;  iM  ittd  isj^tmh  actite  to  imacfhiihie^  VlaA  in  the 
Mrjral  ^bitfl  H6  dfediliM  Demetritis  to  flie  king  of  a  design 
4b  aa&aBsiikatd  liitn.  Philip,  fiudUarised^  as  hef  was  to  ato  of 
Uobd;  was  struck  with  hborror  at  the  relation  of  Perseus.  Be- 
tennig  iiito  the  inner  af^arttheiit  df  his  psiace,  wilh  two  of  his 
itobles;  he  sat  in  soileittti  judgiheiit  on  his  two  soiis,  being 
ttilder  the  itgoidzing  necetuStf,  whether  the  charge  shoilld  be 
imved  or  disproved,  of  finding  oM  of  them  guilty.  Distracted 
4y  hi^  doiibts.  Philip  sent  Phlbfeles  and  K-peSle^,  two  noble- 
^befib  to  proceed  as  his  «nibasMdors  to  Rome,  wifli  iibtmctidiis 
'tO'  find  but,  if  possible,  wRh  fAat  persons  Demetrins  cor- 
Mspoladed,  and  what  were  the  €nds  he  had  in  tie#. 

'  Perseiis,  profoitfidly  ^fftfUi,  ahd  having  the  advantage  otf 
«dng  the  b4ix  apparent  t6  Ibb  Macedonian  crown,  secretfy 
^(aintid  over  tb  Ik  int^t^t  Ui^'fiKtK^r's  llinbassadbrs,  who  re- 
tdnH^d  to  the  ting  with  an  ao6Mit,  Oat  Demetiius  was  held  in 
ihe'higfaest  estimation  at  Rom^,  tod  that  his  views' appearied 
4i'have  been  of  an  nnjustifisliiter  kiifd ;  defivering,'  at  tlte  salijie 
itnne;  a  iMter,  which  thej  pretend^  to  have  received  from 
QiiirtttI  FlaMnins.  The  hsbd-^iftai^  of  thi  Homi^,  tod  ll^^ 
abpressbn  of  his  sigAet,  the  Krig  >a8  yf^  acquainted  with ; 
mtd  Ae  ekacthess  of  thlb  id^tiiti^ft  uUdnc^d  Uin  tb'  giv^  eniirb 
ifiedk  to  the 'ckM^lents,  more  esjidcialfy  as  Flaminius  had  for- 
fberly  written  in  commendation  of  Demetrius.  The  present 
letted  was  iMtten  iu  a  d&ferent  strain.  The  au^r  acknow- 
ledged tbs  6riildtoality  of  ]!^iiietriu«f,  who,  indeed,  he  confessed, 
atn^  at  tft^  dtfon^ ;  Mit  jfor  whom;  as  he  had  nbt  meditated 
ike  deith  bf  any  of  1^  own  blood,  h^  interceded  with  t6e 
ttonarch.  -  The  isi^  of  tids  atrociotis  inlr^e  is  truly  tragical. 
Demetrius^  fovttfd  gtSitf  of  desifl;nri  agiainst  the  crown  aiid  the 
life'  of  his  fticfa^,  is  pnt  to  d^ath.  Philip,  when  too  late,  d^- 
eolieMUl  iliiat  iie  had  been  imposed  upon  by  a  forgery,  and  died 
d(  a^ti^keA  tt^art.  ^  / 

ypettmjB  sndceeded  hik  &ther  on  l^e  throi^  of  Macedonia 
raildredittkaseveiifty-five  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ; 
1%.<B<it  «48iife»«f  Btgoy^mientappear^dequaliy  graciom 
a&8  pbfilical.  He  assumed'  an  air  of  benignity  and^  gentleness* 
ti^>ilbt  6h\j  recalls  alF  fliose  Vhom  fear  o^  judici^  condem- 
iStSxm  hadv  in  the  courit^  of  the  late  reign,  driven  from  their 
ciolititlly ;  but  h^  ^4en'  oti^ed  -the  income  of  their  ^ik^; 
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.^priitg  tjbeir, exile,, to  be.reiiiibi^'j|e4.  life d^portm^pt  to  sXkhk 

.fffh]i^t&.lfp8^}va^f^^^  regal  digqi^  i|ii4  iHrnotill 

,tend^niet^§. .  The  aaffie^teppjer  wlv(?b,M^gi4a^   )ip  h^J^Tioinr 

p,  lp8,ow/i  subject^^.he  .displayed  in  his  p^dacji;  tf^yrwifi 

fai^iga  states^  Hp  ipoiirted  tfie  affectioiis  of  the  Grecian  st^tep:^ 

^f^d  dispatched  ambassadors  ]to  request  a  coofin^tiq^i  o/[;  tibl» 

ti^eaties  ^s^sistipg  between  ^me.  aod  M^cei^Qn    Tfte  .8en»\p 

.  I^k^pwledged  his. title,  to  the  throne,  and  pr'on9unce4.Jb9ift^ 

friend  tao^  ally  <ff  the  Rpman  pwple.    H^.  insii^i^kjtioii^, 9^ 

intrigues,  witl^  bj^  nejghbpjffli.i'ferei  ,the..fl|ere  ^ffi^tnal  as 

^Qst  of  thejpi  beg^  to  pr^s^ge  ^T»rbat  Ijiey  .had  to  .9X|if^ 

sbould  the  domiuipn  of.  Bjomp  be  extended,  pyer  all  Qr^^o^ 

andlooked  upop  Mace^on.as  ^  ibulwar)c.,o/ th^ir^eedop 

(rojpi  th^,  ]^(^an  yoke..    The  only  s^s^te^j:  tb^irtpod^firo  .toithe 

j^in^  caus<^  were  Athpps  and  Aphpia^.  ^\ki  ini  this  hbK  j^f 

t^efp.  no^.  agreed,  that  fpjfejgpvwd  ^§s  p^  ^  Qppas|pi|s  im^ 

fjairy  tpJ?J[op  thp  tottering,  rfwajns  of  faUpn  Ubfr^ju  wWpi^Jtjf 

.thU,  tb^e,  ij^^  little  ^l^id  tfaj^»  a  Q)ioice. of, masters*  Biw^nM 

.tl^ose  ,^vantege3,,,vWch,If|^a^j^]^aWht  de^tje  firoav:the  «eUr 

^groui^ed  je^Q^y.of  .l^^in^  ambkipii, Jie,  snc^ed^d  to^jJl 

ithps^  migh^^^  iQr.Jwffatbsr*  S|rt 

^ij.thi^jst^ngih  qawe  to^othp^:  ,it  tejupipati^d.  in  ^isciM^ 

iur^t^apd  the  nft^^.extiqptioi^  of  the  rpyal  iw^M  M^pedofw 

ft?  \?^\  ?^  the.^dva^tagf »  bp,  jenjoye^  tbroHgJI^  ^vai^ci^  mt^oh 

rxep  of  pjp^t,  au^  want  | of  real,  cou^agp,.,  ^fee  fiiOiti^is,  idi^r 

covering  pj;  .8H3p?f{ti?ig  h^is  aiiibitiou9,4esigi|^,.  fought  wd  foni|d 

^cpa^on  of  qi^arj^eUkig^^th  hiw.    4  I^piftQn.i^myB|»wiei»^inte 

Greece,  This  ara^y,,f;or.^i(be  ^gp^  ^pm^  d((»e9,wlhiiig 

yorfhy  of  the  Ij^m^  njwnp;  ,hut  PprBeu^i,,MlitttaJ^,.,iWr 

f  truck,  w^t^  a  panic,  ji^eglei>l?j,  to  ,}mppoye  lijha .  i»ppated  .eppocr 

t^ities  whicjf  tjiy  inc^p^pi^  or.  the  cpivuptio»,pf  ]tbP.EmE^& 

coniin^nders  .^p^^sented  ,to  him.^  Lueo^  ,  Jp;nMl&^..:Paplu$; 

^el^c'ted  consul,  fjestpj^es,  and  injipjroy^i^.lji?  d^ipi^ne^pf  jf^  tH^- 

man  army,  which,  under  the  preceding  commapd0l^  haAbe^ 

^rpatly  relaxed^    H^e  adv^c^  .»gW)i|t'J?rPrW¥fl..  diivea  Km 

from  his  entrenchmentf^.on.  the.  bank^  qf  thp,  4ver  J^^jp)^^  wd 

epgagesiid  defeats  hijmqn4er,<J^^  J^ydl**,  tJi^nUm 

ruin  of  his  army,  Perseus  fled  to  Pella,     ]EIe  gfi?^  vent .  t^  Ibe 

distraction  and  ferocity  o^Jbis  jpwnd,  by  murdering  with  hi§  owBk 

haqd  two  of  his  prii^cipai  pfficerSj  who  had  yej^itoed^tp  bJiaxn^ 

soqie  parjte  of  i^i|i  p.ond1:^>t.  .;.A.lanned  at  ttuj?  aot  pf  bfurbwity* 
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lib  a/SMt  atteiidanti  fefttaed  to  Oj^prMch  him ;  to  Aiit;  being  at' 
a^lDi»8  whl^e  to  hibe  Umself;  b¥  wfiom  to  tms^;  Ke  rettinie^  ^ 
fh»tf  PMk,  wUch  be  liad  teathed  bnly  about  midHight;  before 
by^Of  day.    011  Hfe'  third  day  after  the  battle  he  Aed^'to 
AttiiAij^lili.    Behig  driveii  by  Ae  is^UtEoAt  (T6vi  thence,  h6 
fahtftened  tb  the  sea^side,  iii^id^  lo  pads  ovet  into  Samothra^^, 
Bbping  to  i&d  a'  secure  asylnin  in  the  reputed  hol&Eiess  of  that 
^ace.    Having  urrived  thiHie^,  he  took  shelter  ih  the  tomple 
of' Castor  and  PoUnx.  Abandoned  by  all  the  worid,  his  eldest 
son  Philip  only  excepted,  without  a  probability  of  escape,  and 
eveii  destitute  of  flie  means  of  subsistence,  he  surrendered 't(i' 
Octavitis,  the  Roman  praetor,  who  transported  him  to  the  Ro- 
man dbip.    Penetis  approached  the  constil  with  the  most  ab-  ' 
j^t  servflify;  bowing  his  face  to  the  easth,  and  endeavouring;* 
with  his  suppliant  arms,  to  grasp  his  knees.  '^  Why,  wretched 
maai,"  sddd  1^^  Roman,  **  why  dost  thou  acquit  fortune  of  what' 
might  seem  her  crime,'  by  a  behaviour  which  evinces  that  thou 
deserVest  not  her  indignation  ?    Why  doSt  thou  disgrace  my 
Itorels,  by  showing  thyself  an  abject  adversary,  and  unworthy  ^ 
<if  having  a  Roman  to  oontond  with?  **    He  tempered,,  how- 
ever; this  humiliating  tfddress,  by  raismg  him  from  the  ground; 
mid  encouraging  Him  to  hope  for  every  thing  from  the'cle- 
likenbyof  the  Roman  people.    After  being  led  (n  triumph 
4)tiiugir  the  streets  of- Rome,  he  was  thrown  into  a  dangeoh, 
vHiere  he  starved  himself  to  death.  His  eldest  son,  t'biUp,  and 
dne  of  Ids  younger  sons,  ar^  supposed  to  haVe  died  before  him; 
Anotfaerbf  his  sonsi  Alexander,  was  employed  by  the  chief 
iH&gistrares'  of  Romid  in  ^  office  of  a  writii^  dlerk. 
'  *Witfi!n  the  spate  of  ISftoen  days  after  iEmiHus  had  began  tb 
(nit  ids  itfmy  in  motion,  all  the  armaanent  was  broken  and  dis^ 
pei^Sed  \  and,-  within  two  days  after  the  defeat  at  Pjrdna,  the 
whole  countiy  hbd  sbbtnlttod  to  the  cohsul.  Tencomxnis^loners 
-werb'  itppointed  to  assist  that  magistrato  in  the  arrangement  of 
M aoedonlan  affiedrsi  A  ne#  form  of  goyernment  was  established 
id  Vacedon;  df  which  the  outlines  had  been  drawn  at  Rome. 
Oil  fins  occasidil' the  Romans  e:diibited  a  striking  instance  of 
iiieir  pdScy  in  governing  by  the  principle  of  division.'    The 
Whoiekingdoni  of  Macedbn  was  divided  into  four  districts ;  the 
hihiibi&Ats  <>f  each  were  to  have  no  connections  intermarriages, 
iir  ^hsttigb  of  pbssessiotiM,  ^p  those  of  the  other  districts^ 
"but  evtiry  part  to  remain  wholly '  di^fincft  from  the  rest. '  And 
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the  mqst  algeot  Bb^vfffy,  titfyr  ifr^re  inhibited  ^om  thfi  use  ii^f 
mm,  iin(p«i  ni  ^pch  1^)99  ^B  if^re  ^xppged  to  the  incmsioiui 
of  the  bar|)a]4fai8«  T|fj|i^ipi|iil  giiiiia^  »t  A«apbipolis»  exi^eeding^ 
ia  ina^^p^np^  all  thtit  this  part  of  tha  Wprld  had.ey^  aeeo, 
aq4  tf)  li^Mf^  #  the  n^hbaariug  iiatio«a»  hoth  Simopaaii  and 
A4^fitic/wem  ipitited^  annMSMl  the  esttad^d' itoiiiinkmof 
Bo9iie»  and  Iha  ^hivpiuliftticai  not  only  of  Mapedon,  but  aS 
Gjreec^ ;  for  now  th^  soyoreignty  of  Romp  fonDd  nothiiig  ib 
that  parf  of  th§  yroM  that  was  able  to  oppose  it.  The  (Gfvecian 
states  sttbmf^t^d  to  yarioQs  and  mnltqdied  arts  of  oppression, 
without  a  struggle.    The  goyerpmont,  which   retained    the. 
longest  9  portion  of  tds  spirit  of  ancient  timw.  was  the  Acha^. 
In  their  treatment  of  Achaia  the  Bomans^  although  they  hsMl 
gained  oyer  to.  their  int^i^aits  seyeral  of  H^  Aobapan  0hi§&> 
were  obliged  tP  prppeed  with  great  ci^cpnisppctioii*  lest  ihfi 
destruction  pf  their  pwQ  creatures  shonl4  defeat  thoir  designs. 
They  endeavour^  to  trace  some  yesiiges  oS  a  eorreapojodepce 
between  thp  Acbosan  bpdy  and  the  late  king  of  Macedpn ;  mi 
when  no  such  yestiges  conld  be  founds  th^y  detprniu?^  4at 
fiction  shoi^d  snpply  the  place  of  eyidence.    O^qs  ClfindiuSy. 
and  Cijieius  Domitius  ^nobarhus,  were  spnt  as  conunis^ioi^eni 
firom  Roine^  tp  tomplsan  that  some  of  t|ie  first  men  of  Achaia 
had  aqted  ia,  concert  with  Macedon*    At  the  same  time  they 
required,  that  ^  whp  were  in  such  a  predipam^ent  should  h« 
sentenced  to  death :  promising»  that*  a|ler  a  decree  fpr  that 
pmrpose  should  be  ena^te^*  they  wpuld  picoduce  |lie  names  of 
the  guilty.     "  Wh^re,"  exclaimed  the  assw^hly^   *'  wo«14h9^ 
the  justik^e  9f  s^u^h  &  proceeding?    f^t  name  th«  persons 
ypcj  ac9\isp,  and  n^e  good  you^  chargp*^     "  J  namp,  tbem'' 
said  1%  commis^qnej?,  ''-  aU  those  who.  h^yp  borne,  the  ojl^^ 
of  chief  nc^a^gistratp  of  Achaia,  or  h^pp  th^  leaders  of  j^om 
armies.^    "  In^  th^t  fiase^"  answfff^d  Xpnp*  an  Achaean  nobje-: 
ipan,  "  I  too  i^baU  be  acpounted  guilty,  for  I  haye  commaiided 
the  arqnies  9f  Apb§^  ^94  ypt  I  am  rpa4y  t»  proyp  my  innor 
^ence,  either  herp,  or  before  tibe  s^atp  Qf  IRome."    "  Yan  say 
Wplf/'  replied  one  of  the  Roman  cpmipssioners,  Ifiying  hi)Id  p». 
his  last  words,  '"  let  tbje  senate  pf  Borne  then  be  the,t;nhnnnl 
before  which  you. shall  fm^wer."  A  decree  was  framed  for  thia 
end,  and  ahove  a  thousand  ^chaeap  chiefs  were  tpospoi^ted 
intp  Italy,  a  l^^ndred  a,nd  sixty-tb^ee  ypajirs  before  Christ. 
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CHAPTER  XXL. 
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FBOM  THB  OAFTIVITY  OF  THA  AGHJIAN  QH1]KS8,  TOTB^ 
SACUIfG  OF  Q0]I8TANTIN0PL£  BY  THB  TVAKf. 

Thb  transportation  of  the  leaden^  of  Achaia  may  jnstlj  b^ 
considered  as  tbe  captivity  of  Greece.    The  only  barrier  that 
remained  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome  was  now  removed; 
The  nobfest  leaders  and  ablest  cotinsellors  of  the  Achseani^ 
being  taken  aWay,  the  stir^ngth  of  thiit  confederacy  wasbrokeiti^ 
flieir  conncild  being  henceforth  ttnstable  and  tiirlmlent ;  and^ 
Mt  it  shonld  ever  be  restored,  the  Romans  Were  careful  to 
encourage  faction  and  dissensions  among  the  different  stateiSl 
Aat  composed  it ;  holding  oxA^  with  aS  the  success  they  could 
wish  for,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  senate,  protection  and 
assistance  to  all  who  shonld  consent  to  be  dismembered  from 
that  body.  A  general  ferment  prerailed  throughout  all  Greece. 
There  was  scarcely  a  single  state  or  city  that  was  not  tainted 
widi  cormption,  or  torn  in  pieces  by  discord.    The  Roman 
policy  and  arms  easily  prevailed  over  the  feeble  resentment  of 
toi  effeminate,  corrupt,  and  divided  people,     tt  was  in  vain 
that  the  Achseans,  who  may  be  styled  the  last  nation  of  the 
Greeks,  provoked  by  the  perfidy  of  Rome,  made  »ei  attempt 
to  vindicate  their  liberty  by  arms.    The  Achaean  constitutioii 
Was  at  length  finally  dissolved  by  a  Roman  decree,  and  the 
several  states  and  cities  which  composed  the  league  declare<]( 
distinct  and  independent.     Popnlar  assemblies  were  abolished 
fliroughout  the  whole  of  Peloponnesns,  and  what  smaD  sharcj 
of  administration  the  natives  were  permitted  to  retain,  was 
tnmsferred  from  the  people  to  a  few,  whose  estates  the  Romany 
considered  as  a  pledge  of  their  obedience ;  and,  lest  any  in- 
dividual should  acquire  an  influence  ihat  mi^t  be  troul)fesom€J 
to  Rome,  they  not  only  toot:  care  \xi  impoverish  tfie  more  opu<> 
feat  families  by  fines  and  severe  taxations,  but  also  prescribed 
bounds,  beyond  which  a  Greciim  should  not  increase  his  pos- 
sessions.^   Greece  was  now  reduced  to  a  Roman  province^ 
ftoown  by  tlie  name  of  Achaia,  in  which  were  comprised  Felb- 
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)>okmesas;  AttSca,  1lo06fi&,  Pfadbiii;  liliA  &1I  thM  |}«rt^€ir  #te^e 
IJitig  td  the  nonth '  (ft '  fipir©  and  ThewaFf .    Hie  cotmtries  t» 
Hie  notth*  of  ttaHitie,  to  Hief  iitMo«t1!mitd  of  the  Mabed^niii^ 
ttonasthy,  were  the  pro^ceof*  Ma<^edbii. 
'  Grreece,  now  sunk  in  that  mass,  of  natidns  which  composed 
Ae  Iloman  empire,  had  lost  every  vestige  of  national  exist- 
^^  ;''dnd'ilrfail^  shb'WBS'excteded  ftoi^  ah  {yartid|)^6n  hi  the 
prospi^itfy  off  het  cofai()nlir6ri'  she  dha^ed  ded^^y  iiatheiif  fnis- 
fortunes.'    Ifitbnidatas,  king  of  Pontns;  Ae  ^Uest  a&#  most 
enterprising  prince  that  ever  took  up  amis  S4;«)l>st  Rooie, '  de- 
feated the  Roman  generab^  and  excited  a  general  tiassacre 
of  the  Romans  and  Italians  throngho^t  Am.    The  GfeeiasBe; 
groaning  under  the  Roman  yidiei  arrange  tibemselv^s  under 
the  banners  of  so  formidaUe  an  enemy  to -tli«ir  oppresa6inu 
JBnt  the  armies  <;^  Mithridates  aie  at  bust  defeated  by  ^ 
vigour,  the  resources,  and  the  ability  of  Sylla;.«(iid  the  Grecian 
states,  above  all  Ath^s  and  Boeotia,  satiati^  the  vei^geanee  of 
the  furious  conqueror.    The  cidamiiiefl  of  Ami  M itifidatie  war 
'  were  soon  followed  by  t)ie  depredations  of  tiieCSKcim  cdrsairs» 
who  gradually  ro$e  to  a  degree,  of  power  that  seem^'  to  plro- 
ndse  nothing,  less  than  ihe  dominion  of  the  Heditmranean* 
They 'not' only  attacked '  ships;  but  idso^  assailed  towns  ited 
islands.    They  were  masters  of  a  thousand  gdl^s,  complelUy 
equipped;  an^  the  cities  of  which  they  ware  is  poes^aaion 
amounted  to  four  hundred,    !l^or  a  peri0d  of  near  forty  years 
they  had  continued  to  riiirage  Chreeee,  when  they  were  ttt  hst 
reduced  to  unconditional  submission,  and  dispersed  in  ^SBe^nt 
inland  countries,  by  Pompey.:    Greece  was  sodepopulated,  in 
consequence  of  these' calamities,  that  it  was  fi^und' expedient, 
in  order  to  re-people  the  country,  to  transpoart  a  considecAIe 
body  of  these  pirates  into  Peloponnesus.    The  civil  Wars  of 
Rome  drenched  Gheece .  with  blood ;  and  when  that  war  was 
concluded,  whoever  had  not  appeared  on  the  side  of  the  Irietor 
was  considered  as  his  enemy. ;  Crreece,  in  common  with  the 
other  Roman  provinces,  had  saffiered  many  oppressions  ntadar 
the  emperors,  and  from  the  repeated  invasions  of  barbarians, 
when  the  accession  of  Constantme  the  Great  tb  the  imperial 
throne  seemed  to  promise  to  the  Grecian  annals  a  new  »ra  of 
glory.     Having  subdued  or  quieted  all  his  enemi^,  he  niade 
choice  of  the  confines  of  Greece  for  hisplace  of  residence ;  «nd 
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cffilal  <te4ke  #oiM.'   'IhB  wrnitBaim  iX  Mm  mamaHii  i»  ^ 
Olirniftii  fittfh  mw  fblbwiA  liy  a  1»(M  ^diflbmnr  of  the  Gospc^: 
ttroBglicmt  ike  ^tupiM.    b  Greeee^tt  geired  to  prove^iit. 
fte  Qwcim  eharaeier  hady  in  some  respeetB,  ootlivs^d  those 
afe9x«I.'caii8e»r*wlilAh  undiiitbtedly  Ind  Ae  priod^  duoce  ip 
fbmmg  iL    III  llieir  theological  diipittes  they  dbpbyed  all 
Uiat  Tomatffity  of  geims,  Hiat  qiiickae«i  of  urit^  ttat  neveiv 
eeaing^i  imriodiy  and  AmAiess  for  diflpntatiM,  wUeb  distin" 
g^dA^  4h»  GriedEfl  in  the  most  flouirishiag  period  of  their 
histoiiy.  Coastaal^,  by  ^Ividii^  his  domimoiis  among  log  doree 
aopM,  imrohied  <fae  «npire  in  the  flamtes  of  civil  war.    The  foj^^ 
tone  of  C<Hi8tantiii8  prevailed,  and  nused  him  to  undivided 
empire*    Johan  mppianted  CSonstaiilins  on  the  imperial  tbiopie, 
by  means  of  the  fttvemr  of  the  soldiers.    This  was  the  famons 
apoitete  ftom  the  Christian  ftith  to  Paganism,  in  which  he 
eidiervas,  or  protended  to  be>  as  great  a  fa^otas  he  had  been' 
tiefeiRa  sealonSJn  the  Christian  casse.  PUiosophy  stiU  flonrished- 
m  MkdOB^  and  heie  it  was  diat  the  mind  of  JnVan,  who  par-' 
saed  his.<stttdies.4iere  before  he  was  raised  to  the  empire  witlr 
i|9fimtAa^lieatiob,  was  alienated  from  the  true  r^pupn,.  mUch 
heioTJ^tenied,  and  Ta^eslaUished  Paganism  in  its  steads    The* 
s«0QQSSQr»x>f  Julian  restotedihe  rel^on  ofthe  Gospel,  Jiitt 
nost  the'pidiiic  prosperity^  andermined  fay  Ihe  despotism  of  a 
mflitary  govenraieiily  and  a>  general  naimllanimi^  and  profligacy 
ofmamaem.  •  These  .invited  vttadca^on -Ae^  empire ^  on  every* 
sidfi«    Jovian  waslbvced  to  yield  a  considerable  tentftoiyrto 
ihl)  Persian  monaseh*    In  Britain,  the  Roman  ramparts  .w>^ 
opposed  in  vain  to  the  hardy  valour  of  the  north :  even  flie 
legumery  tceeps  had  been  fomid  unable  to  sustain  the  shoeks' 
oCtheunoonquBiredCaleddniaBs..   TheGennantribesrenewed' 
their.'Hitoada into^ GoauL    Afrida  rehettedi. iand  a qarit of  dk^ 
content  and  insurrection  began  to  appear  amoogthebarbariant 
tribeS'Oa  the  Dailuhe...    In  ihe  rirign  of  the.  empen»r  .Yidbns, 
the  SmoBr  a  new  tribe  of  barbarians^  .in  manners  and  aspect* 
.  moi^  henid  than  wty.that had  hithortoappeared  on  tibe  Bomaa 
,firoirtiai8»  plimdexed . and  draye-fiKmi^. their,  settlements  the 
Gothic .  tribes  on  the  farther  aide  c^  the>  Danube.    Gmtian, 
nepli^wi  .and  heir  to  Vafens^  s^red^  the  enipice  with  iTheOidosius, 
whom  the  calamities  of  the  times  raised  to  the  possession  of 
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n^ikci bat  hfai'SoM,  AraidiwiMd il«kioai««»  beMeeii  JuiMn 
te  dnridled  tile  M|pi^  birMiBM  iq^te  Ih*  Immb  itr'^kanrfoM 
pUbD6^  <m4  ftarii  ia>eflhmiwiny»  v^ie  WMimwl  »  Ae'«ttilE*«r 
govembr  in  ^^nm  ^eikcoed  I9  ilivirioD.  Tli»  n^  «r 
HMMfM  comMed  *0  jRowBOiteptae  in  tte  &»!;.  Atefe^ 
the  Gottfe^hM; irha, fif« «id  tHrei^  j6«n Wi^re^ieaaed  it 
an  boMW  to  bear  ei»§  «a  .diet  ode.ef  lbe«eiMpire»  tm-Mlonfed 
wiA  the  iUpeiielfvpb.  AngeiMha,  the  lasl  AemM^iriK^ 
wee  graced  with  the  imperial:  digiiity  «(  Reiie,  inm^^xnbp^dMk 
te  didioftte  dM  Wefleni  £|iq^  bgr  Odoeoer,  kil«  of  tfa 
Hendi^  aboot  the  year  of  CSoiirt  fiw  hiudviMi  and  •erentj^i' 

Anddit  A»  naheiiHoft  wUsh  etteaded  and  ftUewed  after 
tUerevofaKtioii,  Gte6ce  aaw ber  OMgiiifieeat ^tieelaidla  jviimi 
bar  JDUftiereiis  levne  levelled  vitb  the  groand^  and  Ihoee 
aoaiimeatsDfherglorTV  vUdi  bad  bitbote  eaoaped  bartMBdaii 
(Ni(mge»dflfiM)edandovertlirovB:  vbife  tbe  wreldied  deaeeiid-'' 
ante  of  nen#  ivbo  Mesaed  tbe  natien  witb  Metto»«id'art^'iMne 
eltiier  enalaved  by  tbe  invadels^  or  led  into*  captwMyv  or 
ahmg^teiedby  tbeswordaofbafbaiitts.    Wttbont  inbabitaiita 
or 'dtilthiaitiOBy  and  baeied  es  it  were  m  nana)  Gitoece  wae-teer 
im^niioant  to  be  an  objeet  of  amUtnin^  and  left  te  tbe  poe^ 
aasrion  ef  any  of  die  ro^eia  cf  &oae  days,  wbo  obese  te^lnaker 
wtanpovary  eetdemeni  in  tbat  deaelated  cennlry.    €!on8tni(>- 
oople  itself)  during  die 'greater  yart  of  tbis  g^ocmiy  period^  v^ 
tainedlitfenKmtbaiiaebaiow  ef  greaAnesa.    llieobirfiai' 
bahitentsiveretboaeftfeniUes^f'vbo/difflng  Ae  iaewaiotti  of  Hieh' 
baibariaasv  bod  nade^  dwr  escape  to  Ae  momrtaias.    Sneb 
wia tbe atataof  Oreeoe^iwidi  little  vanatioai,  finemthe  Satlnr 
ittvaiion  to  Ae  final  oyerfiarow  of  tbo  Bastera^  empine  tqr'ffle 
OMoiianaimS)  itttbe  yearofdBfCiliaeisliaa  ana  one  tbobaaBd 
fiiarbaaAred  aad'fifty^tltfee. 

Bat,  in  tte  midst  ef  war;  dofaatotion)  andrfaVeay)  Crfoec^f 
caailingiedi  IcMig  to  be  the  seat  ef  pbSesopi^  and  die^fiao  aria.' 
Wbate^ev  conjcistaioa'iaay  be  #unied  eelieendag  Ai^air  aMa- 
ment'of  soieaoo in laidia aadin £gypt,.it is iiiiilMai  tbat^QtMca 
ipai.ti»eoiiaitFf  wliobi9idigbteaed,  tealted^  andadamed  the 
rest  of  Burepa»  'aad  «et  un  exaaqrie^  of  wbaHswr  ia  beailiilM 
aadifgnsatto'dia  nalSona.    It  waa  ike  geniaa  ef  Greece  4bat 


arts  and  aoconplishiiiiwlii^^  b^tb.pMMUBmd  im,  bf  jt^vm^'M: 

AlfflHwdw  bov  to  nnfitiiTi  the  imwumhui.  and  ihif em  tlie  jDyidft 
of  IHe^l  Vrbil^  l(he  wiitipgt  of  HwWBk  ^  4  mmt  9mmM 
cop^agHW,  WVinM  Ills  nw4  with  «  Motampt  of  dfU9(r^  99)A 
di^tlt  ff)  tUm  pvnwit  of  gloiTb  His  .q«^t«i«iutf  who  mwmM^ 
hm  ^  ^  gQfeinment  of  hwi  diuuvenibQied  mvfm,  vopo«  «i 
wfiU  ^  l^w^^Iff  uuktm^ted  9Q  tlia  litemtand  «iid  the  pliUosopIijF 
of  (^rfiQi^r  T!k9i  Mja^amm  vjgoor  W98  ffirtifed.  aod  4^1 
rected  by  Cfreoiw  ior^tion*  A^  tibo  U^t  of  Gt^ea^  HimA" 
ivitodlier  Mfm4owim>  sqU  apreadar^  \m  BMwwpoiiqiieimi* 
P^lo^qpAor*  Ikeiatusa,  wd  I9t9,  b«gw  to  fallow  glor;  rad 
empire  to  Rome  in  the  times  of  Sylla  and  LocuUiis ;  .wd*  in 
thav  tmsmi^,  dr^w  tft  diffeiieqt  m1mk>]9  eir^iy  mm  Qf  fmk» 

aii4,  ^ nt&ifriiiitd 49jrt  Qf  Mmi^mlVdff  WmHik  tmniy*'. 
cQfiiiP!^,  ^  ^  l^it  ^rromqr,  bfluiiib^  it  fkpyi  Bqwq;  M^. 
^^e  if  (ItiM^f  il  modo  iq^  i9  «o«i0  d«grw»  for  tbo  wsmt  oi: 
lib^f^;  andjr  if  it  was  unable  tp  losist  q^Mwasiv^  P9we¥»  M 

sm^a^Hi^  tb^  mpd  'm  ^  va^  of  9i#mg0f    Tb^  S^m.  witt^ 

an  eracsl  coiuitenaiiee.  beheld  tba  imtnumnitfc  ttf  bia  deatl^- 
suhB»i(ttJM  ffi  H^  will  vf  &tc^  ^^^  mmmmsm  ^  inrder  oC. 
the.,uBii^§im,  of  wbMh»  K^ivig  or  d€ii4i  b^  mold  •ot  but  finm. 
a  po|iti99, .  Svea  in  thf^  wonrt  of  twes»  wbQH  tfaa  Roman 
empifB.iifil^in  ib«  last  p^iipd  of  ii(f  di^oUn^  ami^  the  nuw 
o|  ^^tf^fAemt  wovld,  4mlM9ffiA  \cr  i9te«Ml  dmnoafif  and  tornr 
tarH»!K«^X  ^:i]|pni9imi  ^  b^«roM  Qa<iMs  imn,tiMi«a8^ 
iVH^U^fili^fW      a^iii^f^wafiQg^iiiftife']^^ 
teiM49j(i9{ek  4ipidA  trifumitM  tb^  m»D«d  %bti  of  tmtb  (wbkW 
]^^titi9  KWt  ^iigli  ^m^  Of  <^>i@wie4  nafer  d#s9i*i^  tba 
wqdd)  firom  ono.  aga  to  anotbfir^    AjElet  t)i0  iixwiIm  of  £i39i<s 

d;^  tlMp  #iebjipat«^  li^m^tiw  mi  4fdieMai ^  th^ ixiibt  I^Imm 
wjbil9)  RtvltllK^i  itMim^  Jfteve  tbax 

aq(^]«t  I^Aipl^ivw^  4in>iitoS{  were  mfmdt  end  paaaadiiMio^ 
or  rather  fonned»  tli0o]«9cal  oiMotioiiwsy*  This  djh^ided  aadl 
dybtracied  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire,  at  the  very  time 
when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Turks.    EVea  nader  the  domi- 


iAg  and  plulosophy  dw  nbt  iriibll j  extltigiiidied  iii  Crreeoe.    In  ' 
the  pdtrittreh^s  univeraity  of  -CiHifltiaitiilopley  ^e  isctences  are 
tanght  m  the  andetit  Ofeek  fengiiag^;  and  in  flie  saitt^  lattgaagifr 
the  profe8w>r8  (DOBT^iM  witti«»tlieir  ss^dliin. 

The  leamed  €tteeksi-^ho  fled 'from  Constantiiiople,  irhen  it 
ims  taken  by  ^eTarkB^itito  Italy,  fonnd  proteclibii,  not  more 
comfertaMe  to  theilosehM  than  atvpiciotis 'to  leamiai^  and 
pWlosophy,  in  the  Mediei  of  I^lorenee,  and  hi  Pope  Leo  fhe 
Tenth  of  the  same  family.  The  Greek  langoago  b^caine^  so 
fasluonable  in  Italy,  that  even  the  ladies  understood  it,  and 
spokait^  In  geo»ni,  the  Greek  philosophy  waa  oaltrrated  in 
Itlriy  about  a  century  «fter  the  revival  of  literatnire,  and  taught 
pa^tii^atly  by  Vkb  Jesnits  witti  gte^  dffigetiee  and  success. 
From  Italy  the  arts  and  tfeimlceB  spread  •dver  Frafice ;  and  1^6 
late  a9.  the  middle,  or  rather  a  more  advanced  peri6^  of  Ae 
last  oratxvyiT 

^  o^nie  niodem  Gt^eeks,  iri&onC  &e  least  poKtiealimpoitenee;^ 
laid  smatk  in  slav^  to  a  mffitary  government,  retam  Imt  litfl^ 
of  ^eit  origlnat  character.    The  gradaCi6ml>y  vrlobblMit  tM- 
racier  faded  away  are  cleariy  discernible  in  their^history,  iiA 
present  to  the  attentive  eye  a  speculation  of  gveat  coriositp: 
and  intpertuMOi    Hie  relaxa^on  of  manners  ^adoally^  mider- 
nmied  the  poKlioalf  ini(tit«iliMi>of  tii^  lea^Hbig  sta«eB  <yf  ^te^ee, 
sBid^lhd-cttnlptete  MbVMAMdf  tk^se,  re^lia&ig  oi^  illiiii^ 
accelerated  tiie  declinatioii'of  VirtueJ    j^impliclty;  mod^f^ 
temperance,  sincc^fy;  bqA  good  Mlh,  fled  first':  thelasi  of 
tlMvbtiies  that  took  its  flight  Was  military  valour.'   StilU&oils^' 
mmtt  the  ordeal  ien^^Mbfi  th^  Gte^b^  bunt  forth  ^m^^arfoui 
oacitfttttis;<^attt  Oey  iv«re  ^ii^hiiigmAh^hyc^^ 
to  benefits,  and  toinjufier;  hasty  ^sdisrtions  tad  httstyVb}^^ 
ai^ce*    IVprcuiny  too  <^fife0tudlly  quieted  tlus  tnniultof  pastton;" 
Ao  oj^vessed  Greek,  hambled  to  the  dust,  was  *  forbed  ttf/khul' 
diC;  i^d  dmit^ma  Ittted  up  for liis  de^tmatim*    A^^ebooss 
ofonvMtioB,  an  aoatoiiesi  irf'jMgtnmt,  a  aahtietf  m^xgwmm'' 
tmlioii, hhve sotvivedthe esc^ctiM of  yii^eteA^k i5llHbi»Kk^ 
itd^al  haktinesff'  of  temper.    Tltese  are  atffl  td  be  fbinid  itf^fto' 
dilatations  of  the  schools,  and  the  profomid,  Adugh  -  ^Bs^ 
hottDund^  artifices  ^  the  Grecian  m^Nshiaits.  .      i 
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ABDOLONTMIIS,  a  poor  Sidooiany  invested,  to  hb  extreme  sorpriaey 
with  royalty,  SSa.    '  , 

JMinrvty  an  faidiaii  king,  jiays  homage^  aod  sends  presents  to  Alexmndf^ 

t  Acktm  m^  at  the  soviereigiDly  of  Oreaca,  445.;  an  account  of  tbe.  ogjo^ 
^tution  und  laws  of  that  repabUc,  446.  ,        ^        .   i  ,.«„..  ■ 

jiduBonSf  advance  Aratus  to  the  dig;nity  of  general  of  their  republic,  447 ; 
deda^  war  against  the  Spartans^  450;  attempt  to  d^tisa  the  EleanSj^  ibid.; 
sue  for  peace  to  Cleomenes,  451 ;  declare  Antigonus  head.of  their  cetaMa* 
fac7,45t;  snrpijaa  Aigos,  aad  ffasume  their  suf^eoonty  in  PahqpbnftfMSy 
ilud^;  caJTty  qa  their  miUuKy  f^[Wffitio9%on4i^  |h«  c<)^di^.pf  Ptylypyiftyfi, 
459;  totally  defeat  the  arroieaof  ^toUa  ^nfl.^s^  ibid.;  accused  ^^^ 
fiomans  of  having  acted  in  concert  with  the  king  of  Macedon,  470 ;  above 
a  thousand  of  their  chiefs  transported  into  Italy,  ibid. ;  their  confederacy 
dissolved  by  a  Boman  decree,  471. 

jietiim^  kingof  Aigosi anfortunately  slain  by  hisgrandson  Pefse9% 8.  . 

Mh  quean  efCori^  vectored  to  Wkingtai  bj  AH!»l!9d«iv  dl9*    .  \,\,vt 

AdnetiuL  ^i"g  of  the  Molossiaas*  ncoiniaaa  Th0iiiistQales  to  naiit  bins  his 

.     J^jg^tlsiictti^  first  kipg  of  Sicyo^^  .  ■  .     . 

.S^netans,  refuse  to  deliver  up  those  who  had  stiired  them  up  to  revolt 
55;  punished  by  Leotychides  in  having  ten  of  their  citizens  placed  in  tjbi 
kaods  cf  Itie  Atkeaifiit»  ibid. ;  cooiplaiii  of  die  savianty  ^f  th^  tt«ataa«ti 
*Wd,;,f!wfv^  to, obtaia  justice  Vy  fofpe,  ib|dr;4ntftvofp^asvAtb^llial^J^l|^ 

Msch^ieSf  the  orator,  entirely  devoted  to  Plulfpy  ^baran^ea  for  bim  with 
an  impetuous  elocution,  ^78;  gainsnis  point  by  his  pasnonate  warmth,  and 
exquisite  address,  S77;  draws  op  an  accusstton  against.  Ctesiphon,  ^^; 
opposes  the  decree  framed  by  him  in  fiivopr  of  Deroostfeenea,  ibid«»  los^ 
hsffcanse^  aod  iiaentancad  to  banjahment  ^r  his  iMh.ypMnar»iu»<ibiw|<| 
setf^hiniself at ^h^des, aod opfsi^  a «}hopl ^c^ al^qM^iCf^ ^k^t  ^i^f 
pm9fal>)e  Af yi^  of  hjf,  29ft  ;^  hJ9,.eiclam^jtioii^^t,tli9.gpnen^ys  ^nxloMf 

Mtoluiuy  complain  of  the  terms  g^r^nted  them  by  the  governor  of  Mac0« 
don,  399 ;  take  the  field,  ibid ;  are  routed  by  Antipater  and  Craterus,  ib|d ; 
conclude  a  peace  with  them,  iUd ;  iavade  Macedon  with  a  formidable  ar- 
floament,  400 ;  interrupted  in  their  career  by  Polycles,  ibid ;  bring  him  to  a 
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gpflorni  aetkm,  iq  wliich  he  is  routed  and  slain,  ibid ;  retreat  with  precifnta- 
lioti  to  SJUAwy  upon  advice  that  the  Acaraanians  had  jpenetrated  into  their 
OMDtrjy  ibid.;  their  forces  in  Thessaly  under  Menon 'discomfited  by  Poly- 
perchon,  ibid«;  diey  lay  down  their  arms  and  conclude  a  peace^  ibid. ;  be- 
hold with  envy  the  superiority  of  the  AchsanSy  449 ;  inspire  the  Spartans 
witii  umilar  ideas,  ibid.;  imige  Aie 'A^chs^  coast,  454;  make  a  fresh  ir- 
ruption into  Peloponnesus,  sack  Cynstha,  and  put  most  of  the  inhabitants 
to  the  sword,  ibid. ;  invade  Macedpn,  and  make  incursions  into  Achaia, 
ibid. ;  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Romans,  456 ;  Zacynthus  annexed  to  their 
domhuons  by  them,  457 ;  are  defeated  in  two  engagements  by  Philip,  ibid.* 
prosecute  the  war  with  amazing  obstinacy,  ibid. ;  solicit  Antiochus  to  via- 
dkate  th^  diittSe  of  Greeef^;  46^  i  rtij^ct  the  terids  if  ^d^^  ikttki  tfiem  6/ 
the  Romans,  463 ;  are  forced  to  submit^  ibid.;  renew  the' wd^^  4to:'are 
'<)l(%ed  to  flhig  tihetiiter^k  on  theif  friercy,  ibid.-  '  '  -"'  *'  "'  • 

AgetUautf  king  of  Sparta,  sent  into  Asia  with  an  army,  2S4 ;  gains  ti^t^- 
ikltviiitoty  oViSr  Hiisapherties,  nei^  the  riVef  ^actoltiS,^ib!d.,''<bi^  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  finds  considerable  jplnudei^,  ibid'. ;  t^ceiVels  oHl^l^'^b  re- 
tttrti  fiftom  Persia;  SI25 ;  itastililtly  obe]^  die  m^dite,  d>id. ;  ^s  a  6dK^ei^ 
abfe  tftitory  oveir  the  Athenians  and  their  Allies  upon  th«  plams  6f  C6ltinsay 
ibidf. ;  fntched  upoii  to  command  the'  tunl}' to  bumble  the  tJr^daa'  states, 
t^i  stfik^'a  terror  itito  the  Hiebanb  with  his  fiame,  and  Increksfes  their 
'ftflrt  ^f  (be  nuiaiberof  hiii  ibrces;  ilSld. ;  dfeUchesapart^df'light  feifmeil  men 
to  pi^6voke  tihcim  t<^  give  him  'bkttfe,'  ibid. ;  findfifag  theb  prepki^to  r^ve 
biiSihi'ititeVraBni^er,  i(rltlidfa#S  his  ar/ny,  and  ravages  the  country;  fttdl; 
tni  tM  dcifl^t  tif  the  Xiif(ded^oiUiihs'\i6dei'  Clebfhbrbtus,  he  is  invested*  i^i^ 
considerable  powers,  S37 ;  saves  the  citik^ns  from  infamy  by  a  g^neroui  ex- 
pedient, ibid. ;'  his  etclamatibti  v^hen  fipaihiiidrid^s  was  pointed  du6  to  himj 
ibid.;  hel^ds'fH<if6h:es  of  StmVdi  f^insfMrn, '9^  t>eiug  informed  of  ^ 
Uli'ifesigd  to  Seii^'the  dif  of  Spatta, '  he  dispdtcKes*  6hd  of  his  hone  to  ac- 
quaint it  with  its  danger,  ibid. ;  makes  head  against  the  'l^tfeban  ^eni, ' 
and  defends  himself  witli  more  valour  than'  tonld  b^  expected  from  hb 
years,  ftn^.;  makes  od  eijp^dStion  ksto  E|;ypt:  i^;  dies  thtlre.  ^;  his 
^doginm,  iWd.  '       '    •   '  '  •"    ' 

Jgfs,  kingdf  Sparlii, 'i^^rse^  what  hik'predbbessoirs  h<^'^^^^  &y6ur 
c^thcl  peasants,  tibtf  imposes'  k'  tribiiti  up6if'  theUa;  d ;  puiilshed  add' r^pn- 
manded  for  eatxng  with  his  ^ueWin  private,  1:4  f  clbses  with'  ah  ottsr  mm 
the  Argkes,  142;  gmikts  thbm  a  truoe,'  ibM^iT  ddv^iies'  ^ih  'Ab'a^  to 
besiege  Athens,  1IB5.  '  'r,         k.    ..    .. 

J^gUy  khig  of  S^if^  the  sod'of  Afbhidkmtis,  his  t^fi^radtei',  38/;  ^ISe- 
fativiioar  dti  sevefal  ifht^itiint  bcciasibiis,  ibidf. ;  enlists  tHe'Gte^  nier^enatfes 
tUat'flcfd  otit  of ^eriStft,  3fej  bi^dsra(xMsbj]bnd^hde'ivitVth^f»ernank^  ! 
ibii;^  roc'd^NSsmonef  f^ui'htA,  itdd'ftMsa  pdw^ribt  ctin)^4ra^  in  I^ito^ 
pdiMMi^  \m:;miSilftd<!mi,iM  eaii^blii^es  ihb  'Sp^^  ebWi^eult 
there,  ibid. ;  promotes  disaffection  among  the  Grecian  states,  ibid. ;  'i^«Kih&  . 
wp&h^  Megldopdfisy  ^i  is  di^tibd'^b/Ahtipdter.ibiif.y  kilted' %1iti^  on 
bis tnees,  ibid.  '  •  ^        •   :    ,.i^     »  »♦  ' 

'  Jgisy  king- of^iftrt,]f«lit'ttf^eiith  for  endeaV^urihgfere^^^ 


4Sicoven\aBU^  m  eoemty  to peaeey  1^;  libtiMitfbible  h/fliamcf^^mik 
Socrates,  ibid.;  is  diigasted  With  the LBCiJuuuniiiwnii^  141;  lN»aooote> 
«ice  with  the  Litcedgaaonwa  ■mlmiwJwkira,  iblii;  ;^  is  dccUnwdgito»ild»  I4ft|, 
i»  appointed  to  eoanmnd  the  fleeCy  144;  isatlftcked  by  Uv  «Miiite.iiMb 
ongagfed  In  the  Sdliali  etpedition,  14T ;  b  recalledy  ibid. ;  obeys  ttke  OfdMi 
wfth  seeming  sofamissioD,  ibid.;  gels  on  shore  at  T1idrii]iii9Mii;4islin)Mif^ 
and  eludes  his  |»maerSy  ibid.;  is  condemned  to  death  for  fafii  tAkbimmtff, 
ibid.;  his  reply  on  hearing  h]»  eondemnatioay  Hiid« ;  sendli  CO  Samoii  tb>  oeA- 
lect  the  sentiments  of  his  countrymen  concerning  him,  17S  ;  oiers  tO'ratnMi 
to  Adiens  on  paiticalar  conditions,  173 ;  his  return  opposed  fc^  PbyiAMi^ 
ibid.;  recaHed  by  the  anny,  and  created  general  wiUr  fiill  po#er,  174; 
shows  himself  to  Ussaphemes,  ilnd. ;  saves  the  comflMNmealdi,  175;  fe^ 
called  by  unanimous  consent,  ibid. ;  sofidted  to  make  haste  to  die  assise 
ance  of  the  dty,  ibid. ;  deceiFes  the  Spartan  admiral,  and  gains  a  considei*- 
able  victoiy,  ibid. ;  pays  a  visit  to  llsMiphernes,  176 ;  is  seised  by  him,  aild 
sent  prisoner  to  Sardis,  ibid.;  males  his  escape  to  Claxomene,  ibid. ;  -besM 
down  upon  the  Peloponnesian  fleets  Aiid.;  breaks  through  the  eoemy,  and 
makes  great  slaughter,  ibid. ;  takes  several  dcier  wfaidk  bad  revolted'  Aonk 
the  Athenians,  ibid. ;  sets  sail  for  Athens,  ibid. ;  his  triumphant  eiHry  de- 
scribed, ibid. ;  appointed  generafissuno,  177 ;  steers  bis  course  totheislMMl 
of  Andros,  ibid. ;  goes  from  thence  to  Samos,  ibid. ;  Alarms  theXaoedn- 
moniahs  by  his  success,  ibid. ;  leaves  the  command  of  his  fleet  te  AHCie^ 
ehus,  178;  accused  by  his  countrymen  of  insuftdency,  179;  Msrepies^D* 
tfttions  to  the  Athenian  generals,  188^^;  ofiers  to  attad^  the  eoeniy  by  kud^ 
ilnd. ;  withdraws  unsuccessful,  183 ;  having  taken  refuge  in  the  dnmiafaiiw 
ofPerria,  he  does  aU  infau  power  to  obstnict  the  treaty  betneen  Cyfli# 
ahd  the  Lacedaemoniaiis,^  191 ;  his  patriotic  designs  frustrated  by  Che'tbiiPiy 
tyrants,  ibid.;  he  is  cruelly  massacred  in  a  smalt  town  in  Phryghi|  ibflil.l 
hiseulogram,  ibid. 

Alcmaonidee,  having  been  banished  finom  Athens,  endeaveor  te  aadeMtaiMi 
tfie  interests  of  Hippies  at  Sparta,  and  meet  with  socieess,  39;  obtstefibenj^ 
tolMlHiifd  the  temple  of  Belphos,  iMd. 

Akxandv-,  of  Phene,  having  killed  Pofii^rdni  seises  the  gftvemtoeflt,  999} 
meditates  revenge,  ibid.;  makes  Pelopidas,  in  the  character' of  anamtaM 
sador,  prisoner,  contrsry  to  the  biws  of  nations  aivd  buuiatiity,  ibid* ; '  treaM 
fais  Theban  prisoners  with  the  utmost  severity,  240;  is  defeated  1^'Peli^ 
diU'y  ibidi ;  is  tailed  by  his  wif%l  and  brodiers,  ibid.  - 

AUiMmdeTf  son  of  Philip  of  Hacedbn,  vested  with  sovereigp  amUbrity  ai 
the'aee  of  fifteen,  273;  gives  proofs  of  his  courage,  ibid.;  dt^eatssooM^ 
neighDouring  states  which  had  revolted,-  ibid.;  accompimidi  ins  fikthct* k$ 
bii'  B(cythlan  expedidon,  275;  covers  him  with  a  shield  when  He  wta 
wcli^ed  in  a  battle  vrith  the  Triballi,  ibid ;:  puts  to  fli^t  aH  ithb  «ltaeke# 
him,  870;  at  the  Head  of  the  Mhcedodaa  noble%  falls  upon  the  skcieil 
band  of  THebes,,  with  all  the  fliry  of  youthful  courage,  283;  remottersdes* 
with  his  father  PMfip  on  his  resolving  to' divorte  himself  iVom  CHympisBr, 
891 ;  ettremely  dissatisfied  with  the  solemnities  which  precldm  bis  mo*- 
thef^  disgrace,  ibid.;  irritated'  by  the  behaviour  of  AtOdtis,  SheuacMref 


I^^^^^Wf  "W^^^mp  IV^W^W  "^^t^^^U    yiM^iH^tt  M^^iP^V^MHWi^^ 

km  pmkmd^fkM\0,^fm  i  iKHriulbii4  of  pbilqf^jv  iW4.£  iHPPli^  hmiri( 

oai9  t&iiioUliB  H^tMltiii^y  it99(i  fods  himself  i^  Ui  aa^aeMioQ^  fl^priMMHM 
wilk«apil»i4«ii|9im  301;  imolwcs  ^  defeat  tb»  in)acbin»>|pp>  oC  bis«Mf 
mamr  308;  cqncUiatM  tlie  »flitctionf  of  ,th»  Mac^doouuM,,  Ji>y.  fr^^iiig  thvi^ 
{iwDa.a  v»««tioiu  fl»T«rj» ' ifavi.;  d«teniiiiie»  to  sm^port  ^  inffiiin  by  bfMt 
Mse  ai^d  miiyaniffttty^  jbid. ;.  cooquen  the  king  oif  tbe.Tnballi  ia  •.gwnft 

lM|tlifriM*;i>i|«t'^  A^^J^^  %<^^  htt.«pppgi«eb,.ibid^  aubdo«8Mjr.er4 
bi^VKWWBafiipns^  ibidf ;  roaket  the  coqquest  ,o)f  Perfua  Ihe  tet.  object^ 
hip  mlD^tion,  ^  ^  is  called  to  a  oew  undertakiDg^  ibidr ;  is  oblig^  to  tjiM 
hit  avoid  hook  the  Peraianf  against  tlie  Greeks^  ibid» ;  lfi»d»  hia.arm>-  tuffm^ 
them  with  Mirpriaiiig  celeiity,  304;  astonishes,  the  TbebaDs  by  hie  afpeai^ 
anoe  in  Bflsotiay  ibid.;  publishes  a  general  pardon  to  all  who  shpuUl cq^m^  . 
omto  him,  ibid*;  finds  it  impossible  to  get  the  better  of  the  .Thebaps  (^ 
ofiirs  of.peace»  ibid*;  takes  the  city  of  Thebes^  and  plunders  it,  ibid.;  is^  stmdk^ , 
msk  tbaai^w^r  of  tha  Tbebaniady»  brought  before  him  for  the  murder.  q(%  , 
XhrMiaf^  officer^  30i» ;  ,ordeia  that  she  have  leave  to  retire  with  lier.  chiidr^ 
UimL  ;  dabaftea  in  cowcil  how  to  act  with  n^gnrd  to  Thebes»  ibid. ;  desjbfmii^ . 
ity  -806;  sets  at  liberty  the  priests  and  deacendants.  of  Pindar^.^iidi^ . 
tfaMVft  the* Atbeniaos  kilo  the  greatest. conetemation,  by  the,  desj^mdtiiiiJiQt  / 
Diebts^  iW«;  leoeives  a  deputajtiDn  from  the4^  imploiiag  his  ffeyiaB^iy^| 
ibiil*;  reqiMies 4faem  jto  gira  up  the  ten  onators,  who  had  formed  the  ti9HIIP^' 
against  his  Imh^r,  ibid;;,  waves  his  demand  with  regard  ^  thei»«  30Tf  ,aaify^ 
fwsssas  a  partirniar  nsspact  fiir  the  .Athenians,  ibid. ;  spreads  .terror  tbrofi^^, 
aUikeepey  ibid.;  sommons  the  assembly  of  the  stales  of  Greece  a(  Coonlby  in, 
anfcrtc^  obtain  from  theiathe  supreme  command  agidnst  the  Peisiaiis^  ihidi»i 
receives  oongiatidation  from  a  great  number  of  cities  and  philotoplw%  fHi . 
biaetnottooy  SOa;  makesA  visit  to  Diegen«»  3Qft;  his  ioterviaw  wdtb  bNa  ^ 
desorib^dy  ihid« ;  determines  tox^nsnlt  the  oracle  of  ApoUo  befoia b»ail% 
out  for  Asiai  ibid.;  his  rash  behaviour  to  the  priestess, ibid. ;  apkmpaspaj/ 
ration  for  bis  eqiediCioD,  ibid.;  bolds  a  CQuncil»  ibid. ;.  ofos  « i^deodid  s«» 
Giitea  to  the  gods,  and  causes  sceniosl  games  to  be  o^ibratedr  31<r;  Sfldsa 
tba  afifirt  of  Maoedoo  before  his.d^mrm^  ihid.;  app(iints.Ai|tipat^.fih 
QK«y,  iUd.)  his  nenmraUe  reply  to  Perdiccas,  ibid*;,  set9  outlbr/Mf.ip<||i| 
a  well  disciplined  army»  ibid,;  bagVM  his  march  almig  the  Ud^e  C«cciaain|) 
^t]  ^oMMsea  the  river  SdiymQa, and  Hebns,  .ibid^;  coi|W|itfids  PaoBOHo 
tp.cMMs  ftam  Sestee  to  Abydos;,  ibid.;  crosses  the  Heliesponti  sti^eriii^bNi,. 
ydley  with  his  own  hands^  ibid.;  inspirea  his   army  with  confidaiv)^ 
by  bis  animated  •behaviour,  ibid..;  deteimines  to  destroy  the  city  of.Xapsp^ 
aaoas»  ^IS;*  raceivca  a  virit  from  :AaazimeqeSy  a  nafiv^s  of  the  p(ao^jibii«y /. 
ipdi  the.^eqiiaas  ready  to  dispute  bis  passage  over  t)^  Granieusp.^  ibid«^ 
marrbtf  on.  in  -  militery  ordeir,  -  313  ;  advised  by  Pamienio .  to  .ei^cainf , JRv^ 
battle  array,  ibid.;  is  uaaffected.  by  his  advice,  314;  j^sakes  his  militaiy^ 
aifangsmeats  with  spirit,  ihid. ;  routs  the  Persians,  peases  the  ns^  with  hie. 
wbola  army,  and  attacks  the  enemy  on  all  sides,  316 ;  chaiiges  the  thuJMsi} 


»ftoft,ib«A.9  «%iifcwm  lin^  combt  nkb the  aii  m  kwf  Pwiw^r  i^Mi !■ 
Isy»  tlttBi  detfli «l hb fMty  ibid.; ^«ttl  tb/b FeiiiMM coriiglR, Sti^i^Bmbu^ 
hone  bj  hb  inpipetiMi^y,  ibid. ;  ^0r»  Lysippw  tO'  makd  tonuBeaMnlittg' 
tfeAtHM  in  bnuB»  ibid. ;  takwtbe  utmotlcar*  of  die  womidcd,  ibid. ;.  pvktM^ 
tbeirig^'.of  eepakuMtothe^priiBoiiwi'PeniaDty  317 $  Miid» tbiee  bulKMI 
sfaMds  to  tbe  AdieOMMM^  ibid.;  recoven  Saidity  318 ;  tekee  tbe  wbwbihwn 
wider  bis  ptotectieaplhid. ;  afsigne  to  tbe  temple  of  Dkney «»  fipbeaus,  tbe 
tiibdtes  wbiob  were  paid  to  tbe'kitigt  of  Peisia,  &id. ;  retSetree  deputies  froai. 
tbe  dties  of  TraUis  and  Magaena^  with  the  keys  of  those  places^  ibid.;  iittds : 
tbe  gates  <ifMiletas>8bat  against  bun^  ibid. ;  obliges  the  inhabitaots,  after « 
kmg  and  obstiaate  siegs,  to  capitahite,  ibid.;  treats  the  Milesians witb  ' 
hneiianity,  bat  sells  all  the  foreigaersy  ibid. ;  marches  into  Canay  in  order  to 
la7  siege  to  Halicavnassus,  319;  meets  with  a  vigosoiis  rssistanceyibidi.; 
demolnhes  the  city  to  the  foundationsy  ibad. ;  restoies  Ada,  queen  o^Caoni^ 
to  her  kingdom,  ibid. ;  receives  submission  from  several  kin|p  of  Asitt.]]Aaioiy  • 
ibid. ;  opens  the  campaign  next  year  very  early ,  3S0  ;  determines  to^attsmpe  < 
the  reduction  of  the  maritime  provinces,  ibid.;  meets  wttbacbaciLmMtt 
prbgress,  ibid.;  marches  to CeleoA,  a  city  of  Pfaiyg^  ibid'.;  Tecsiies^a< 
haughty  answer  from  the  garrison,  ibid. ;  compeb  tbem  to  sufrender^ibidi; 
cuts  the  fiuhous  Gortbaii  knot,  3S1 ;  subdaes  Paphlagom*  and  Cappadooia,' 
ibid. ; '  proceeds  towards  the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia,  ibid  J;  advances  into 
GOicia,  ilnd. ;  airives  in  the  eoantiy  caUed  Cyrus's  (iaaap,  ibid. ;  entemr4)ba^ ' 
pariB  of  CiBcia,  ibid. ;  his  coBfession  with  regard  to  it,  ibid. ;  msichea  bis 
mnbsf  to'  TWsas,  ibid. ;  plunges  into  the  -river  Cytbias ;  is  sened-  «itb«  sbi*« 
veiiag^  and  carried  to  his  tent,  after  lainsing  away,  322 ;  is  intrealed  by  «oim'  ' 
of  bis  physicians  to  have  three  days  aUowed  lum  for  the  prepamfeioB .  of  •  - 
particular  dose,  ibid. ;  is  only  afflicted  because  he  shall  be  three  d878<fain<c- . 
dered  Irem  appearing  at  tbe  head -of  his  army,  ibid. ;  receives  a  lettarfroii 
PlMn^enio^  whom  he  bad  left  in  Cappadoda,  ibid:;  is  requested  by  him  to 
b^vvAreof  Philip,  his  physidan^  ifaod.;  will  not  believe  bis  ph|Kicia»guRk|[| 
of  the  xbai^  agaiiist  him,  ibid, ;  disooveia  a.iioble  confidence  in  him.ia.Av 
very  dngalar  interview,  323;  reoovers,.ibid.;.maBches.tofiactri,ana^  936;,^ 
ofien  sacrifice  to  ^sculapius,  at  Solee^  ibid.;  proceeds  to  PyraqufySf^tQ. 
Malks,'«nd  to  Cartabala,  ibid.; shears  that  Dariua  is  encamped  at  Sof:^ii% 
in  Assyria,  ibad. ; '  resolves  to  meet  him  wkhout  iielay,  ibid. ;  fortifies  bis 
camp,  S9T ;  bis  behiwiouf  on  the  eve  of  the .  expected  eagpgemeiitp  ibid  ^ 
tberdm^ing  up  of  his  anny  described,  32S;  animates  his  seldieis  by  spirited 
exborlalion,  A39 ;  performs  the  duty  of  a  pnvata  soldier  and  of  m  iQowr' 
maader,  330 ;  receives  a  slight  wound  in  bis  thigh^  ibid. ;  is  victorious  wjjth 
his  rig^  wing,  331 ;  puts  the  Persians  to  fii^t,  ibid.;  invites  ins  offioers  to 
a  ftast  after  tlie  engi^ehnent,  332 ;  is  interrupted  by  the  laaentatiims  of  the. 
wi^  and  mol^er  of  Darias,  ibid. ;  -idsits  tlie.  wounded, -.and  causes  the  last 
honours  to  be  paid  to  the  dead  in  the  preseooe^of  the  whple'anny,,  333 ;« 
permits  Darius's  mother  to  bury  whatever  persons -she  pleases  aceorduig  toi. 
the  Persian  ceremonies,  ibid.';  sends  ar  message' to  the  queens,  ibid. ;  viats 
tbem  in  their  tent,  ibid. ;  raises  Sysigambis,  who  had  &Uen  prosttate  befiMw  - 
bun,  from  the  ground,  ibidr;  ceoilbieB  her  aind iter  attendant^,  ibid.;:  tabe» 
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tikt^Mpffi^iJMm,  acbOd,  inWiainiii  ibiA;  h  atfwted  by  to bfjiwiiw^ 
ihUL;  im  own  bohavioair  upon  the  oecmum  trulj  heroic,  ibid.;  Qkalei  Pav* 
9Mnio  gQv^mor  of  PhceniciAt  334 ;  beopmes  poseewed  of  the  treasoses  of  ■ 
PwjiMy  depoiiled  in  DanuMCua^  by  itbe  treadbtry  of  the  f;a?eiiior,  ibid.; 
bi»  jrcqply  to  D^tifls'i  inpenoaa  deraandtt  885  ;  marchoi  into  Phixaloia,  ibuL; 
iodi.tlM  dytMiM  of  Bybios  jreadjr.to  open  their  gpites  to  bira,  ibid.;  .leceiTaa 
Mibpiininnn  finom  the  inbabitanti  otf*.  several  pkceji'as  he  advaneet,  ibid.; 
detiuones ^tntfOf  the  Sidonian king,  ibid.;  coromapdl AbdoJoayanos,  the 
aemly  eleeted  king  of  the  Sidopians,  to  be  sent  for,  386 ;  his  address  to  him, 
yHd»;  makes  him  considerable  presentSi  and  anoeies  one  of  the  Doighbouf* 
ieg  provinoes  to  bis  .dominions^  ibid. ;  thinks  it  necessary  to  take  the  city 
of  Tyie,  ^S7 ;  is  not. driven  from  his  resolution  by  the  obstacles  he  meets 
witby  838;  sends  heralds  with  pfidfic  {Mroposals,:  ibid.;  is  inflamed  by  tbeur 
throwing  hia  heralds  muidered  into  the  sea^  ibid. ;  determines  to  d^troy 
tbocity^  ibid.;  invests  the  Tynans  on  aU  sides,  both  by  sea  and  land^  840; 
oideiB  hi$  galleys  to  approach  the  widb  of  the-city  at  midnight,  ^id  attack 
it  withjresoliition,  Sil;  meets  .with  a  severe  disappojntment  hy%stomi, 
ibid.;  carries  on  the  attack  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  348;  performs 
wonders  lumsell^  ibid. ;  veceives  a  second  Letter  from  Darius,,  with  consider 
mble  offers  far  the  ransom  of  his  wife,  and  the  <^er  of  his  daughter  ^i  mnp- 
riagi*  844; ;  debates  upon  the  terms  proposed  in  council,  ibid. ;  his  reply  to 
Parmenio  upon  the  oc^sion,  ibid. ;  treats  the  proposals  of  Darius  with  con- 
tempt, ibid.;  marcl^es  from  Tyre  to  Jerusalem,  ibid.;  resolves  to  punish  that 
oity,  ibid.;  his>resentment  disarmed,  by  meeting  a  procmision  of  the  inh»« 
bitanis  of  the  mQr  on  bis  way^  ibid..;  advances  to  th^  high  priest  at  the  li^^ 
of  them^  and  sahit^a  him  with  mligious  venemtioa,  ibid.;  receives  wishes 
from  the  Jew^  for  his  prosperity,  ibid. ;  his  remarkable  speech  to  Parmenio 
upon  the  ancommoa  occasion,  ibid.;  is  so  pleased  with  his  wception  at 
Jerusalem,^  that  be  bids  the  J^ws  ask  for  any  favour  they  thiak  proper,  845; 
gratis  their  desires,  but  gives  the  Samaritans  an  evasive  answer,  ibid.; 
goes  to  Oaca,  and  meets  with  an  qbstinate  resistance,  ibid. ;  takes  it  by 
storm,  ibid. ;  orders  the  garrison  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  ibid  ;  punishes  Bmtis^ 
4m  govMiior,  in  a  very  cruel  mttoner,  ibid. ;  tame  his  arms  towarda  £gypt> 
846.;  arrives  before  Pelusiufp,  ibid.;  finds  the  gates  of  that  city,  and  of 
Memphis,  set  open  to  receive  him,  ibid.;  possesses  himself  of  ail  Egypt 
without  oppositioo,  ibid.;  forms  a  design  of  visiting  the  temple  of  Ju|«ter, 
ibid. ;  pets  out  along  the  river  Memphis,  ibid. ;  lays  the  foundation  of*  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  ibid.;  arricesat  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  847 ;  is  dedamd 
by  th^  high-priest  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter,  ibid. ;  is  quite  intoxicated  with 
thaadulatbn  administerodto  him,  ibid.;  settles  the  government  of  Egypt 
apQO  the  aaost  solid  foundi^tm,  ibid. ;  sets  out  to  maxdi  agmnst  Darius^ 
ibdd. ;  boooors  the  wifo  o£  Darius,  who  diasia  child4ied,  with  a  fuoeial  due 
to  btf  oxftlted  churapter,  ibid. ;  continues  his  journey  towaids  the  Hgris, 
849 ^  pointaout,  with  his  own  hand,  the  passage  over  the  riyer,  ibid.;  €om* 
maii^s  them  to  save  nothing  bu(  their*  arms^  ibid. ;  encamps  on  the  opposite 
side».ibid. ;  J^vuree  (he  spirits  of  hifi  soldiers,  depressed  by  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  ibid.;  prcfwres  for  an  engagement  with  Darius,  350;  receiyc»  new. 
vmmm  of  feaca  from  him,  M>id.;  vefases  his  ofi^  iiM4 ;.  gj^itches  ftji* 


«iBdi  lui  in  battle  uMiy,  Ibid.;  bdls,  and  calls  a  owmcil  <tf  war,  ibM.; 
aJdiajae*  biaistf  la  bis  go—nd  cOksmSf  and  tben  ^rdMs  tbem  to  lak^  aone 
vest,  ibid.;  bis  liaaghtjp  bat  pradant  fapij  to  PanDanio,  351 ;  reposaa  fain- 
aalf  lor  tba  reoMindar  of  tbe  aigfat,  ibid. ;  is  |mventady  by  the  anottoas  df 
bis  raiod;  fitmi  sleeping  immediatdy,  ibid. ;  sleeps  aftarwaids  soondlj,  ibid.; 
is  awakened  by  Pannenio,  ibid. ;  mates  an  beraic  reply  to  bim,  ibid.;  takes 
op  bis  arms  and  fides  op  and  down  die  ranks,  animating  bis  troops  l>y  tbe 
most  powerfid  eihoitationsy  ibid. ;  dispaldies  a  body  of  borsa  to  prevent  tbe 
GOAseqaenoes  of  a  Persian  movement,  d5t ;  rnnibrces  tbem  witb  a  body  of 
Pasanians,  ibid. ;  his  cavalry  is  greatly  annoyed,  353 ;  he  pots  tbe  enemy  to 
ittgbt,  ibid. ;  employs  a  stratagem  to  encourage  his  soldiers,  ibid. ;  presses 
fo  the  f^ace  in  whiob  Darius  is  stationed,  ibid. ;  wounds  his  equerry  wsdi  a 
javdin,  ibid. ;  pursues  Darius,  354 ;  is  obliged  to  desist  from  the  parsuit| 
Ibid. ;  cots  a  body  of  Persian  borse  to  pieces,  ibid. ;  rides  as  far  as  Arbala 
after  Darius;  ibid.;  approadies  Babylon,  which  sorrenders  to  him  on  his 
appeamnce  before  it,  355 )  bis  triumphant  entry  into  that  city  described, 
Hdd. ;  takes  a  view  of  Darios's  treasures,  ibid. ;  distributes  them  among  his 
aoMiers,  ibid.;  gives  tbe  government  €ff  the  province  to  Mazaeos,  and  die 
command  of  tbe  forces  he  leaves  there  to  ApoUodoras,  ibid. ;  marches  to 
Cyraceni,  and  afterwards  to  8osa,  ibid. ;  finds  trsasurea  there  to  an  infinite 
•monnt,  ibid. ;  rewards  merit  and  courage  in  his  troops  with  diem,  ibid. ; 
leaves  the  modier  and  chfldren  of  Darius  there,  ibid. ;  arrives  at  die  river 
Pashigris,  356 ;  crosses  into  the  country  of  Uzii,  ibid.;  pardons  Madadiea^ 
Bovemor  of  the  province,  sets  tdl  the  capdves  at  liberty,  and  behaves  to 
tbem  in  a  generous  manner,  ibid. ;  proceeds  to  the  pass  of  Susa,  ibid. ; 
stops  awh^,  ibid.;   cuts   the   army  tiiat  del^Mided  it  in  pieces,  iUd.; 
marches  immediiitely  towards  Persia,  ibid.;  receives  letters  from  Uridates, 
governor  of  Persepolis,  with  regard  to  the  treasures  of  Darius,  which  acce^ 
lerates  his  march  to  diat  city,  ibid. ;  marches  the  whole  night  at  die  head 
of  his  cavalry,  and  passes  die  river  Araxes,  Hnd.;  perceives,  ashedmwt 
near  the  city,  a  body  of  men,  memomble  for  their  misery,  357 ;  rewards 
tbem  liberally,  and  commands  the  governor  of  *die  provioce  to  treat  tbfm 
«rith  kindness,  ibid. ;  enters  Persepolis  at  the  bead  of  his  vibtorioos  soldierv, 
ibid.;  pots  a  speedy  end  to  the  massacre  begun  by  them,  ibid;  finds  im- 
mense riches  therr,  ibid. ;  seises  a  torch,  inflamed  with  wine  and  the  sdiau- 
lations  of  an  Athenian  courtezan,  and  sets  firo  to  the  palace,  353 ;  repents 
of  what  he  has  done,  and  gives  orders  for  extinguishing  the  fire,  ibid. ;  his 
orders  are  fssned  tob  late,  iUd. ;  w^ps  bitterly  over  the  dead  body  of  Da- 
rius, SdO^;  polls  off  his  military  cloak,  and  throws  it  apon  it|  ibid. ;  causae 
fall  body  to  be  embalmed,  and  bis  coffin  to  be  adoraed  with  royd  magni- 
ficence, ibid. ;  sends  it  to  Sysigambis,  to  be  interred  with  die  customary 
honours,  ilnd. ;  feels  his  spirit  of  ambition  inflamed  by  the  death  of  Darius, 
ibSd.-;  attempts  to  pursue  Bessus,  ibid. ;  desists,  in  order  to  cross  into  Par- 
tfiia.  Ibid. ;  arrives  on  die  frontiers  of  Hyrcama,  361 ;  finds  the  Hyrcanians 
aiibteiissive,  ibid. ;  sobdoes  the  Mandii,  and  several  other  nations,  ibid. ; 
ednqbers  nations  urith  a  prodigioos  rapidity,  ibid. ;  receives  a  message  from 
llialesfrisj  queen  of  the  Amazons,  ibid. ;  sends  back  a  favourable  answer, 
Mfl.;^'fs  iflitiged,  in  oonsequence  of  her  rek|nest,  to  make  some  stay  tibere 
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Iiofayibid.;  ten  out  for  Puthk,  iSbkL ;  iibandoniJiipn<tf-lo 
ibid«;  Ms  a'  victim  to  the.  Persian  viM%  ibid.;  g^re8  one  of  kiji 
female  captives  her  liberty,  struck  with  the  account  she  i^elatesjif 
herself,  962;  returns  aU  her  possessions,  lukl  causes  her  husband,. to 
be  sent  for,  that  she  may  be  restored  to  him,  ibid.;  leads  his  sol- 
dien  against  Bessus,  ibid«;  .sets  fire  to  his.  own  baggage,  and  coot- 
mandb  every  man  to  follow  his  exampley  ibid.;  exhibits  a.  very  doubtfol  ch»- 
nicter,  ibid.;  mizes  the  tyrant  with  the  hero^ibid.;  dooips  Philotas  and  his 
father  to  destruction,  suspectiog  them  of  being  concemed  in  a  coospiijicgr 
against  him,  363;  exposes  himself  to  great  hardships  and  dangers,  36^;  re- 
ceives Bessus  from  the  hands  of  Spitamenes  in  the  most  degrading  condition, 
ibid.;  reproaches  him  for  his  treachery,  ibid. ;  orders  his  nose  and  ears  to  he 
put  off,  and  sends  him  to  Ecbatana,  4o  the  mother. pf  Darius,  ibid. ;  marches 
forward  in  search  of  new  conquests,  ibid. ;  «overtunni  a  city  inhabited  by  the 
JBranchidae,  and  massacres  the  inhabitants  in  c^d  blood,  ibid.;  advances  to 
the  river  Jaxarthes,  ibid. ;  is  wounded  in  his  legi  ibid. ;  talLes  the  capital  of 
Sogdiana,ibid.;  receives  submissions  from  the  Scythians,  ibid.;  beeiegs^ 
Gyropolis,  366 ;  goes  on  capriciously,  destroying  some  towns  and  buiktiiig 
others,  settling  colonies,  and  laying  waste  provinces  at  his  pleasure,  ibid.; 
•finds  the  crossing  the  river  Jaxarthes  a  difficult  task,  ibid.;  leads  his  trpops 
AGrass  the  rapid  stream,  and  gains  a  signal  victocy  over  the  Scythians,  ibid-i* 
makes  himself  master  of  the  "Strong 4iold  of  Petra  Oxiani,  ibid;  causes. tim 
gemson  to  be  whipped  with  rods,  and  to  be  fixed  to  crosses  at  the  fiK>t.«f 
the  rock, ibid.;  stdnlues  the  Masaagetft  and  Dahas,  ibid.;  enters  the pip- 
;mice  of  fiarsaria,  ibid.;  advances  to  Maracanda,  ibid. ;  a{^kits  Clitu^  gp^ 
vemor  of  that  province,  ibid.;  muidecs  him  in  a  fit  of  intoxication,  368; 
throws  himself  upon  the  dead  body,  forces  out  the  javelin  with  which  ha  hail 
killed  him,  and  attempts  to  destroy  himself,  ibid.;  marches  towardaOabaoa 
to  divert  his  melandboly,  ibid. ;  meets  with  a  dreadful  stocni,  ibid. ;  9^el^ 
runs  and  lays  waste  the  country  of  the  Sacse,  ibid.;  js  received  by  Axertef, 
one  of  its  monarchs,  ibid.;,  makes  Koxana,  Axertes*  daughter,  his  wife^  ihUL; 
displeases  the  Macedonians  by  his  marriage  with  hei;,  ibid.;  resolves.ii|»9na 
perilous  mareh  into  India,  369;  determines  to  be  called  the  son  pf  Ju|«terf 
ibid.;  fiiids  the  Macedonians  not  inclined,  to  pa^  bkn  jthe  adorarion  due  toa 
deity,  ibid.;  puts  to  death  Caliistbenes  the  philosopher,  ibid,;  ^{petopon 
his  entrance  into  India  by  all  the  petty  kings,  and  receives  sabo^ission^ficoin 
them,  370 ;  takes  the  eities  of  Nysa  and  Daedala,  ibid.;  the  city  of.Ha^osa 
sunen^ers  to  him  at  discretion,  ibid. ;  marches  to  Acleslimus^  U>id,;  arrives 
on. the  blanks  of  the  river  Indus,  ibid. ;  finds  every  thing  for  his  pas^sage  got 
ready  by  H? phasstion,  ibid. ;  is  met  by  Omphis,  a  king  of  the ;  country^  vfd 
receives  homage  from  him,  ibid. ;  receives  homage  and .  presents  €caffi 
Abi^ares,  a  neighbouring  monarch,  ibid. ;  expects  similar  subnMJ|sipi)|  jfioqpi 
PorUB,.ibid.;  is  answered  writh  great  coldqess  and  great  spirit,  ibid.;  xf- 
solves  to  enforce  obedienpe,  371;  advances  to  the  borders  of  Hydaspey^ 
ibi().;  is  greatly  perplexed  by  the  difl^culdes  which  attend  his  passage  oijer 
that  river,  ibid. ;  resolves  to  attempt  it  by  n%bt,  ibid.;  chooses  a  f^tanay 
one,  ibid. ;  lands  without  much  opposition,  37^;,  defeats  a  4atachi)aenDjH»t 
ag^st  him  by  Porui^  commanded  by  his  «9P^  who  i^(k^€4t.9<^#>^<IB9^ 
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iliicl. ;  ftdds  Ponifr  determined  to  meet  bin),  iliid. ;  gives  the  !%naf  of  bettle, 
d7S;  gains  a  cemplete  netory,  374;  sends  Taxilas  to  POnis  in  his  retrelif, 
befeg  deaipeos  of  Saving  so  valiant  a  king,  975;  is  disappmnted,  ibid. ;  sendd 
MeixNs  with  other  oflbrs,  ik^d. ;  advances  to  meet  Poms,  ibid. ;  stops  tb  Mb 
a  view  of  his  stature  andlioblemien^  ibid. ;  faisinberview  with  him  described, 
ibid<;  he  bailds  a  cit^F  on  the  spot  on.  which  €6e  batde  had  been  fonght, 
ST& ;  bmtds  another  in  the  piace  where  he  had  crossed  the  river,  ibid. ;  -ptsfs 
the  last  duties  to  those  soldiers  who  had  -lost  dieir  lives  in  batde^  ibid. ;  so- 
lemnizes games,  and  offers  up  sacrifices  of  thanks,  in  the  place  where  he  had 
passed  the  Hydaspes,  ibid. ;  advances  into  India,  and  subdiles  it  with  asto- 
nishing mptdity,  ibid. ;  is  desirous  of  conver&ing  with  some  Brachmans,  ibid.; 
dqinte^  Onesicritus  the  philosopher  to  them,  ibid. ;  receives  Calanus  with 
gi^eatideflMnistratioas  of  joj,  977;  is  desiroas  of  invading  the  territories  of 
Agrainenes,  a  prinee  beyond  the  Ganges,  ibid.;  finds  his  soldiers  not  dis- 
posed to  aceompany  him,  ibid. ;  addresses  them  in  the  most  persuasive 
terms,  ibid.;  threatens  diem,  378;  his  persuasions  and  his  menaces  are 
equally  firaitless,  ibid.;  he  can  only  bring  his  soldiers  to  compliance  by  ani- 
matmg  them  to  follow  him  towards  the  south',  in  order  tb  discover  the 
xieanst  ocean,  ibid. ;  comes  to  the  country  of  the  Oxydrati  and  the  Malli, 
ibid.;  defeats. them  in  several  engagements^  ibid.;  marches  against  their  ca^ 
fibil,  ibid.;  seizes  a  ftealkig  ladder  the  first,  and  mounts  the  wall;  ibid. ;  48 
tefb  alone  by  the  breaking  of  the  ladder,  ibid.;  he  leaps  froni  the  wall  intib 
«he  city,' ibid.;  fights  with  the  utmost  iiiry,  ibid.;  is  wounded  by  an  IntSaa, 
^bid,;  drops  his  arms  from  loss  of  bleod,'  and  lies  as  dead,  ibid.;  plunges 
his  dagger  in  the  Indian's  side,  ibid. ;  is  succoured  by  his  attendants  burst* 
ing  the  gates,  ibid. ;  pots  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  ibid. ;  mounts  his 
horse,  and  shows  himsdf  to  his  army,  379;  approaches  the  ocean,  ibid.; 
hts  soldiers  are  astonlsbed  and  terrified  at  the  ebbing  and  ^wing  of  the  ride, 
ibid«;  heoffisrs  sacrifices  to  Neptnne  on  his  landings  ibid.;  weeps  because 
fae  has  o*  more  worl^  to  conquer,  ibid. ;  sets  out  with  his  army  ibr  Baby- 
lon, ibid.;  arrives  in  the  province  of  Gedrosia,  ibid.;  passes  through  die 
country  in  iht  licentions  disgnise  of  an  enthusiast,  330;  is  ambitious  of  Imi- 
tating Bacchns,  ibid. ;  receives  strange  .accoonts  from  Nearchus,  his  admi- 
ral, returned  firom  his  eipeditioa  along  the  coast,  ilnd.;  commands  him  to 
jBtttke  farther  discoveries,  and  enter  tiie  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  to  meet  him 
-ftt- Babylon',  ibid. ;  puts  a  Persian  prince  to  death,  ibid.;  attempts  to  dis* 
.aiiade  Calanos  horn  the  resolotion  he  had  made  to  kill  Mmself,  381 ;  goes 
^mPatacgada  to  Basa,  and  marries  the  eldest  daughter  of  Darius,  ibid. ; 
ffSrei  her  yomigest  sister  to  Hephaestion,  ibid. ;  publishes  a  declaration  which 
produces  seditious  proceedings  among  his  soldiers,  382;  orders  some  of 
Jl^tm  immediately  to  be  punished,  383 ;  threatens  to  take  Persians  for  Us 
guards,  ilnd. ;  receives  his  Macedonians  into  favour,  ibid. ;  gives  himself  tip 
to  banqoedng  and  merriment,  ibid. ;  is  plunged  into  excessive  sorrow  by  the 
death  of  Hephsstion,  ilnd. ;  puts  to  death  the  physician  who  attended  him, 
iVid.;  discovers  the  greatness  of  his  afliicrion  by  the  extraordinary  funeral 
lionocurs  he  pays  to  him,  ibid. ;  m»kes  A  magnificent  entry  into  Babylon, 
ibid. ;  writes  a  letter  with  regard  to  the  krities  of  Greece,  ibid. ;  orders  An- 
tipater  to  emploj  an  armed  force  agaiast  those  which  are  disobedient,  384 ; 
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tanif  bii  tiMN^its  to  tbe  efdMHslmbat irfBftty)oii|^^4;  miiM&WbtMih 
it  the  seat  of  empire,  ibid. ;  speade  fais  niftie  in  intenpenmce,  ibid. ;  MLihn 
fht  fUH>t tiM Bn  wtiKtmmiieBti  x^  wSk  mpfmtmoce  dead,  fM,;  keatiMlifl 
tiM  dcg^adiog  toiidition  to  fais  priaee,  ibid. ;.  ^tite  wd^n,  doring  die  teCi^ 
vils  of  his  feveri  for  tbe  nfliiig  «f  bis  fleet,  and  tbe  lUMCMfc^  of  bis  ktid 
fytOBBy  ibid. ;  fiddkfg  bansflif  past  all  bepes,  he'draws  a  ring  ^ftmi  bii  ft^fg^y 
and  girte  it  to  PevAcfaas,  widi  Erections  aboat  bit  corpse,  ibid.';  bis  d^fag 
words,  ibid. ;  bis  deadi,  985 ;  bis  cfaaracter,  ibid.  * 

JkraadtTf  son  of  Alexaader  the  Ofeat  bf  Roxana^  pot  tcrdetttb  by  Ofder 
ofCedsauder,  41dL 

Air^inim,  father  ef  Phibp,  addresses  faimscdf  to  tbe  Olfatfaiaiis  on  bwnag 
been  disposseised  of  a  great  part  of  bis  kingdom  by  tbe  Blyrinas,  951  ^giv^ 
them  a  considerable  tract  of  laod^  959 :  beiHg  restored  tetlM' tfarane  b^  tin 
Thessalians,  be  is  desirous  of  lecovering  the  lands*  be  bad  sarmdeied, 
ibidrf;  wages  war  against  the  Olyntfaiaiis,  ibid.;  is  enabbid  ta  weaken  tfaeai 
wpith  the  assistance  of  tbe  Greeks  and  the  AtheniaDB,-  ibidw ;  diesy  MSL 

Amphkhfonf  third  king  of  Athens,  S*;  prooores  a  coaMmmof  amofig^ 
twelve  states  of  Greece,  H>id. 

Ampkktyfm,  a  council  insdtnted  by  Anpfaktjfon,  thiidUig  of  Athsi|<l; 
appointed  to  be  held  twice  a  year  at  Tbennopybe,  ibid. ;  eite  ^e  Pbodans 
to  appear  before  then^  96T  ;  impose  •  beavy  fine  tipon  tbett,  ibid;|  Ibia  dbe 
Spartans,  ibid.;  declare  war  gainst  die  Pbodans*  ibid. ;  deetee  tbaaaH 
their  cities  shall  be  demolished,  SdT  ;  ad^odge  them  t*  kee  ^Mu  seat  ia 
dieir  cooncil,  ibid.;  they  send  a  depotation  to  Philip,  by  wfaicb  b#iei&¥ii«i 
to  assist  tbem  against  the  Am^^nsseKins,  declared  a  niciberof  darir  dUBH 
cil,  and  oonsdtnted  cdraminder  in  chief  of  their  forces,  '9>Pl* 
:   AwphApt^y  declared  a  fses  ci^  by  Philip,  955i         - 

AnakUas,  a  prince  of  Sidfy,  feeevree  the  detfeated  Messeaiam,  9d* 

AmuHmemif  a  <^tizen  of  Lampaacns,  makes  a  tisis  to  Alexander,  oabb 
apfMBranee  before  ii;  in  a  hostile  manner,  91%^  saves  bia  coontry  1^  m  mmy 
evasion^ibid.  '     i 

Aiiiigonm  appointed  govemoi*  of  'Pfarygia  tiwOreattr^  lyabi^  and  Fmn- 
phytis,  4Q5 ;  remonstrates  with-  Perdiecaw  on  the  nevi'  nrrangemeat  in  tbe 
state,  4Qd;  psepares  to  act  widi  ^ngudr  agaimt  Eamenea,  ddS>  disooiatits 
bim^ibid.;  detcrixttnedtomaldeadecMveefibttagainstbn%be«ltaid»iiba 
ia  bis  winteroqoartets,  411 ;  Pencestos  deserts  to  bifli  with  die  hemei  ibid.; 
bis  phalanx  routed  by  Enraenes,  ibid^;  foils  apon  the  eaeai^  baggiy, 
ibid*;  applied  to  by  fiamenes's  army  te  restore  their  %ires^  cbildRni  and 
fortunes,  ibid.;  consents  to  tbebr  reqnest^  on  condftiendMrt  EauBeneakrde** 
livered  into  bb  hands,  ibid.;  puts  him  to  death,  419;  those Comtnandew^ 
who  had  Uitely  opposed  him,  new  make  their  sabmission,  ibid.;  sMerifotts 
several  inforior  gpvemorsy  ibid. ;  jeakms  of  Seleucos,  ibid. ;  mailfebea  to  Bik 
bylon  against  him^  and  requires  an  exact  kaeemeat  of  dMrrevenaas  •I'bisL 
province,  413 ;  collects  his  forces  to  oppose  the  eenfederatesy  414;  CMe» 
fiiyria  and  Pfacenkia  submit  to  him,ibid%;  puts  tosea  widftfivebaadredsllsps, 
ibid. ;  Tyre  surrenders  to  him,  ibid.;  hastens  to  tbe  reifof  of  the  Lessor- Asia, 
invaded  by  Cassander,  ibid. ;  murders  Cleopatra,  416  ;*  issues  evderatbathe 
and  his  son  sboidd  be  prodaimed  kings  of  Syria,  ibid.;  invadesBgypt,  416; 


y*i%iJlpmri»»ii»giyrqt>t«ty41Ti  skmakdw  b^ttbof  Ipsoiy  4t»;  his 
«kameis»i  ibiiL 

.  \dMigomtif  tfaft  BOB  of  Dinetrios  Polioraetm,  tucoeeds  Ptdeftiy  OsMomii 
indi^lbMliieof  Ma6«4oii/44S;  marries  Phila  the  dtnghter  of  Seleuoui^ 
IM.;  iMKtwk  gn«t  riches  into  his  new  ikwiuoMy  ibid.;  »  body  of  bas^a 
riM%  alloMd  by  the  ptoepeot  of  ptante,  aaake  a^  iniwd  into  Meoedoii^ 
iUd«;  tttlSMfts  theift  when  eaeinabenid  witfa  booty,  and  forees  them  to  rsM 
trent  with  great  slaughter,  ibid. ;  defeated  by  Pyrrims  i*  a  ^tcbed  battle^ 
4m ;  delbiited  •  second  dmo  by  Ptoieiny,ibtd.;  restored  to  bis  threiiey  444; 
n  cdnMeraoy  formed  ag^st  him  by  the  Spartan  and  Egyptian  kingSy  ibidt^ 
ft  frMh  itvtfptioa  of  Geials  threaten  Ub  oooatry  with  total  devastation,  ibid.; 
hie pitidenecqeidttct on  feat  oecaeioni  ibid^;  be  at  last  cuts  them  off  ton 
tmm,  ibid.;  meditates  the  compkM  tedaetiod  of  Greece^  iUd.;  besieges 
AUiett^yiMdimposos On ii a Mace^hMriaxi garrison, ibid«;  Maoodoninested 
from  him  by  Aleiander,  the  se»  of  PyyrhttSy  but  recovered  to  faim  by  Demou 
trios,  his  own  son,  ibid.;  obtains  possession  of  Corinth  thcoagh  artifioe,  4i5 ; 
deafe  puts  an  end  to  his  amlHtion,  ibid« 

AiOigonuM  succeeds  Demetrius  in  the  throne  oT  Macedon,  445 ;  hie  dia- 
rnoieri  ibid. ;  caUed  into  Qt^^Ko  by  An^s,  and  declared  head  of  the  Achieaft 
league,  46S;  defeats  Cleomeltee,  459;  and  iho  lUyrtans^  who  hod  invaded 
Maeedon  in  his  absonoe^  ibid*;  bursts  •  Uood-'Veeset  by  strainiiig  his  toice 
during  the  aelSon,  end  dies  in  a  lew  days,  ibid. 

AniwckHSf  left  by  Aknbiades  with  the  Gomnmnd  of  Jiis  fleet,  b«t  with 
orders  not  to  engege  the  enemy  in  his  absence,  178 ;  disobeys  his  orders, 
and  saik  to  Epbesus,  M>id.;  uses  every  art  to  provoke  the  enemy  to  an  en- 
gagement, ibid. ;  is  slain  in  it^  iUd. 

AnHochuSi  king  of  Syria,  exdtss  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans,  402;:  soH- 
died  by  Hannibal  and  the  i£t<^ians  to  take  np  arms,  ibid* ;  enters  Greece 
.  with  artfmatt  force,  463;  defented  by  the  Roman  consul  at  the  stndts  of 
HMtmopyte,  ibid.;'  retreats  into  Aria,  ibid. 

Ant^etf  appointed  viceroy  of  Maeedon  by  Alexander,  dlO;  .ordered  by 
htea  to*em|Aoy  ail  «i*ed  Ibvce  egssnst^Ose  Orecian  cities  wfaiob  proved  (tis* 
obedient,  884;  procures  the  banishment  of  Demosthenes  from  Athens^ 
901^  898 ;  is-detaled  by  LoDctfaenes,  995 ;  retreats  in-  good  Older,  ibid« ; 
fortifies  Lamlay  and  prepares  for  a  v%o»oos  delenc^  ibdd.;.  makes  a  saUy 
iupon  theboriegOM^  396;  escapes  ftom  Lamia,  ibid.;  recdives  a  reinforce- 
^nent  from  Cilida,  under  Crateros,  and  dis<k>mfits  the  enemy  at  Cranon,in 
ISiessidyy  397^  sued  to  for  peaee,^  ibid.;  grants  to  the  diffivent  states  and 
cities  whatevet  they  demand,  except  Athens,  ibid.;  at  the  earnest  request  of 
Pbodon,  greats  the  Athenians  peace  upon  ignominiotts  termsy  ibi&; 
^thanges  their  fovm  of  government,  and  imposee  on  them  a  Macedonian  pm 
risen,  ibid.^;  they  honour  him^  with  the  title  of  Fath^  and  Protect^oir  of 
Greece,  899;  marches  againet  the  iEitoUans,  whom  he  roots,  ibid.;  pve^ 
.paiee  to  besiege  their  cities,  ibid.  ;l8  obl^;0d  to  conclade  a  peace  with  them 
on  account  of  the  aj6&urs  of  the  East,  ibid. ;  pots  Demades  and  his  son  to 
death,  40%  f  his  death  and  character,  401^  403. 

Aomo^  rodk  of,  the  garrisoiiy  in  a  panic,  deliver  it  to  the  army  Of  Al«t» 
sfttder,  370. 


, .  u^kM^ . wffciMiiM  »«»tiw  w^  ^  SiiipaB.  fawn  ^thftigmwiiftfrf  Jfiapabii 
;AAI ;  luu  i^coune  to  the  fiieiidslup  of  the  Achieans,  ibidj;.f«tiei»ei(-6iB 
^faMwiwd  BDd  dglitjr  :eitinuLof.  Sic^m* (mho  had, iweB  iidive&  .inHK «»k} 
<hRHigh  ifae.boMdty  of  PtolciiijrtPhiiaddpbiis,  iM.  ;'#iF«6.ii»venielfMktiifr«k- 
tMm  Id  the  diitiibutioli  4£  the  iniiwy  gmwuted  .tPthiiB»ihHi.}  «dmiioi4.ti> 
theidigDi^  of  Bf  woiil  <if :  «fa&  Acb«ei%  ihid. ;  sfH|NPiae»  litie  /citf  of.Coiinth 
ift^the  night,  ibid*.;  itl^%»n4)m,xl»yikJt»  the«CeiiipthMMi9»  «iMi  iacorpml» 
than  Among;  4be  Acbtt«a«tftte^  448 ;  hnhet  the  M«ce«looiaii  gof^mof  pf 
Atheoft'toMhwe  up.tfaeekjr^  ibid. ;  iiiccHrpofiite»  thfetAtheoifiQ*  aiidAigncs 
iot»  the AtfhaiEa  leagye^  abid»;  dedi&w  eagagiDg  wiib  .Cleoments^  .460; 
pnyanls  ttjfMBce^.bjr  insttciDg  .os  Mch  termft  as  CloQHHinf«.eQttl4  uptjio- 
cepty  .451;  <shon»hioiSBl£  the  skure  of  luafaitioDy-ifoid* ;  QtU»  Aptigf»iuupf 
JdftcedoD  into  Gieece,  45S;  oppolMM  theiEloUana  iatvoioyf  4^4;.  <^tM» 
raid  fMB ffadq)  of  Macedoii^ . ibid.;  ttttampti^ ta di%m«di>. him feBw  bit^AUi" 
moft  with  Hfw»iihBl»,466-;  is.poiwHied^by  Pbiiip»  467^/  <  ,  .  ,.i  ■  -. 
AraxeSy  xiveio^  956.  <        ;  ..  .-     i      ..  <    .>  ■ 

ArbelOf  battle  of.    See  GtmgamduL,  .  ^      ...     .  ^ 

' .  ArtkidaimUf  diauMwkg  bia  countryoieofroifteiitenog  Jtofe&ihe  war  witklfae 
.  Al^DiMie^  ldO};<  hffilMhdceotacraled  by  one  of*^  J^ori^  131^  hyapgufs 
-  his  army  ia  a  sfoHxediapaechy.  3r^  ;  la|^  aiege  to  Pktea,  1^.    •  ;. , 

^ncAa&wAitf^'tfae  poefe^  oUiged  to  ^t  %aita.  for  banag  ftseertad^in^otte  of 
.  his  poems,  that  it  was  better  for.  a  maa'to  lose,  his  asms  thaahasJife,  19. 

Ar^nuasif  battle  of^  179..   . 
.  Argjffm,  eaUr  into  an  alliance  with  the  Atheniana  ier^a  fanodnd  yeaiSy 
14S ;  send  two  officers  to  Agis^  ibid. ;  obtain  a  truce  of  him. fdr  fonrssonths, 
ibid.;  incensed  ag^nst  their  mediators,  ihid.         ;.  •       ..v* 

.  i^ih6las».eQmmJiiidsA.b«dy<ef^PjP60iias»)Uthefaiiaift9f  Qftng»iwdaii3&g. 
r.    AngfOiSi,  hillediaii  engpgemttBt  mtbuBfaitipldaig:o£J^agftdog»f#ftSfc   ... 
Ariaus,  flies  with  the  left  wing  as  soon  Ashe.bean.of  thf»diBalllJDrC^f«l% 
198i,.comi«Qfs..  hi»  mrett^ibid*;;  di^cryeoR^  hit  iiiamms.tit.»i»Ma  to 
Greece^  301 ;  decamps  by  break  ef.day»ihid»#  h^arn  JdMl>jfafttii^§itfI^eCTia 
iaiap«rsiQtaf4iisa9iihid»    .  -     .[    .^    .  :r';*v,. -. 

j^irio^iwieiy  pjaoled  with  .a.  hed^Oif.^ra  tbimsand  Men.  to  ;di^nll|ie 
:  pass  ofSiisa^  dt^ ;;  his  troops  put  to:pieoes.fay  »AUi%mA^fJi»fk.  ^  - ,     j^ 
'  Aritkigoras  (Histiaeus's:  depul^.  at  Miletus),  ^neceifet:  jpstmcrijiifrtt  tftttir 
up  tlje  Ionian  cities  to  revolt,  49 ;.  makes  a  J0iicQey%i(o.Joma,  ifaid.^  .thrOivs 
^  thema^  and  bids  defiaooe-tu  jtbe  power  of  i^iQsiay  ibid»;  goeaie  La- 
oedieaion,  in-prder  toteogage  Uiai  state  in  bisint^est,  ifaid.4'jafipiiQa.to 
CleQtne.nes,  king  of  Sparta,  for  his  asastaoce,  50 ;  .uQaible^;bcibeihim»  he 
makes  apj^cation  to  other  cities ;  ^d&a  fayi>mablft  Moapfioii^jii.  Athene 
ibid,;  supplied  by  the  Athenians  with  ships,  he  colieot&his  ttoqps  t^gsdwr, 
and  sets  sail  for  Epbesus,  51 ;  enters  the  PersiaD  fnootiers^.aQil  marches^  to 
.  the  capital  of Xydia, ibid*;  bsnGce9SivelydAf^ated,ibidH;;iif»in|Q Thrace, 
and  is  cut  oSLJby  the  isnhahitants»  with  jail  his  forces,  thidit  ...     ..  .n 

AfistandeTf  the  soothsayer^  redQid>le8  thefliiai%ial«rdNiri)f  dmAbuasdo- 
maiis,.by(  playing  off  ao  artful maoxBuvre,  QJSS„        .,  .  .  m  /  ^ 

Ari$tide$,  his  oh^mcter,  57;  appointed  one  of  the  ten  generals.agaiwit^ 


iirj>«ju 


M;.hem^eK9cmnp  m  wmemonbkb apotch^  to-ircrt.the.foiCT  of  theUm 

oC  M«o«loiiVpiepottlB,  91;  is  €hofe»  oHunmoMijIF  aft«he|)ra)ievetl  ^pMSOO 

t»^Rrieig)ktii»jfiiliG»«BAiilttity  of  thesehflwe  '.fofnfid.byTiiftmiflttcksibr 

th» mcmUy- of  tfae^ci^y KH ;  hblnfocgiliMi  totbeiaiienibljp  meaaaequmtto 

•ci  h»  ^MmppKmag  i%  Md* ;  -  is  ditlkiBBitiisdl^y.  tibe  luwaift  fof  Joaer^^lud^^ 

pi0qiHpS'v%  deero0  fiitamiUe  ito  Ivs .  kl^km^diimmsf*  dxtmS^  tlm  coiise- 

qiienoes  of  »  dtmocratic  goveromooti  102  *;  condacts  tbe  floets.of  Atimttf 

wilbCiBiony  tbe soo of  MikiMieSy  ibid. ;  is  enliiistediiilikth^cflre of  tbe 

.  treesmB  ibr  carrying  on  tbe  expenses  of  the  war  in  the  islaiid  of  Delei^ 

|iQg$'  eoo&ttisy  by  bin  toidQoty .  tbe  bigb  opisiDn  >  fomied  of  bis  mtspitjf 

ifaid« ;  n «Crikiiig  ipstatiee of  bboontempt of ikbiesy  109 ;  some accotiAtef 

kiS'Waj,  of  iiviBg.aiid<tfbis.faiiiflyyiibid.  

Hdrktsdamu;  the  Messenan^  offsis  his  daugbter  to  be  sacrifioed^  Sd ; 
murders  her  mth  his  ovm  baod^  ibid.;  sbigie himself  apon  her  grave^ibid«r « 
Amiodemm,  tbe  Persian  admiral,  is  overcome  at- sea,  d94« 
Aristcmene$p  l^e  Messenian^  heads  his  coostrymeii  against  tbe  ]>icedcmo-> 
niwas,  gS  i  de^Mfes  tbem»  ibidw;  loses  bis'sfateld  ia  tbe  pursuit,  ibidb;  ia 
taMO'Piisoaer  in-  a.-skirroifb,  ibid*.;  ^KUEDBdta-Spaita.  and  tbrawn-iatoa 
dupgeon,  ibid;;  escapes  in  a  very  eaKtiaocdJuary  maaaer,  34^;  arcpairs  to<ifais 
tmepst  and  makesa  successftiLiittack  by  ni|^«gainBt4beCQnot^&m,lbnes, 
ibid. ;  is  taken  by  the  Cretans,  ibid.  ;•  stabshis  beeepers,.and  veturos  to  fab 
forces^  ibid. ;  earns  the  hecatompbonia  thiiBe  timesy  ibid*  ' 

Jrktotk,  af^iated  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedoo,  ,pcec«ptor.  lo:  his  son 

.  ilievand^^  Q&7 ;  is  much  esteemed  by  his  popil,  f^dB;- endeavours  .to-  isa^ 

[NTove  ius  judgment,  ilud. ;  tries  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  ackaatages  to 

be  derived  from  eloquence,  ibid.  <  -    .        ■'.->.:..         > 

^^ArmUif  a  Pbrygiaa  si|tnp,  (^pposae  Memao»*s predtot  aiivice|i819 ;  rfliea 

to  Pbqrgiay  after  tAnt  vietocy  gained  by  Aleii&devy  aad-  is  siiid  to-tera  laid 

V  wlenl  bMMb^ufnn  biuMlf,  dl&. 

Jt^Atmh^^  «<Mi  atbodf^^f l^sniaas  l»iM«i»ilieiHellaBp«tefy^^  '  ■ 
L  .'^f#igMKf|<^kiUedb^yci«^497^  ^-   - 

Ariajpheme$y  goveroorof  SaxdiB,  enters  infeo  a^<Of mapoodsiiee*tidtfa'  H%»> 
laas^i  S8^  <seoiifea  fanaifllf  J&dRrciJaMl^  at  Siwdli,  M  ^..cattse^liiBiiMua  to 
be  cnicifiedy  and  bis  bead  jU>  be  stnt'  to  Daito^  SA;-  leadsMr  namerara 
<  forces  toiwaids  £urope».  ^;i  makes  himself  master  of  die  iskyMfe  ib  the 
JSgyeaiisea,  ibid.;  tuips  4ns  ctfttrse> towards  fiiatiiii,  ibidv;  attempts  to 
etom^^cityyibid*^  is  n^alsedr  with  loss,  iWd.^^'gaiiis  4t  by  traacBeiy^ 
piQn4arM»adbaiaeity«ibidt;  badstheialildwtftats^witb-iehaifisy  iMMl^seslcIs 
tbem  to Danus)  ibid.  ..•(!.,..  ,-    \ 

..  ArUiaerMii  pasdoasbisi brother  Clyros^  in>cotifceqoenoe«of  Ibft^uwuiijiii 
of  biSiBiother*  Parysads^  lO^j-remevee  lam  into  Asia  to  his  govermneat, 
ibid^f^  opders  an  eatrencba^nt  to  be  throiwn  up  in  die  plains  of  Babybn,  to 
mai^4ilb»  progress  of  his>  enemies^  196 ;  'Suffbrs  his  biio4h^  to  eostmoB*  his 
march. toiwards. Babylon,  by  n^eoting  todispate  a  pass  Mritb  bii>y  ibid.; 
.  adwances  ing^Mid  onUr  towards  tbe  enemy,  197 ;  wheels  his  iigjlit  tO:iittack 
Cyrus  in  flaak|  ibid.;  is  jcuned  by  him^  ibid.;  poshes  with  impetuosity. 
agMimt  Cyras,  and  wounds  him  with  a  jftvelin,  198>;  ■  causes  his  bead  and 


ptadtfflity  ibidL;  Milks  Us  iraopt  .<»  Mog idimiidl  tkit  Idiltfftwitag  iy 
d»fa«itd by  liw Oi—lts>  mdimuiinsttt4ftisstaf'tfa#iia»  iM,;  seiNte>iotlie 
GfsdMW to SQirenikr  ihsir  anM»  SOOjagnsM  «» Isttlwii^fieflfifa  inlii*^ 
fisM  whers  theyftm)  ifaid.^  Is^oiwiiid  tst fMrhM mpptMwmcs^ fltf  t  491141 
hetrids  x»  thei  lo  yrofK>ss>tfl(ito»ql^  ysiwfc  md  tteiy,  iMii  *      **- 

jjrftiiiiitoy  qttMD  of  iMteattMSSttS^  flitsildy  JUffiMS  in  hi^  gtpO^MtiOU^^ 
OreeOBy  78. 

uaJM  JnMr^  StNNNW  BIII^'iBllglUDg  UIOMI'IIIU^  SQlMBHIIIOll  to  AlMtliMMfy 

JlAeiw,  lis  IbOMUMion,  8;  the  titts  of  Idlig  aMisiMd  od  dio  dilMlv'^f 
CSodnis^  4;  fais  son  a(>poiiiled  chisf  flMf^tMHe,  wkh  the  Mo  of  Ai^t^wtf, 
ibid.;  particiiliir  account  of  its  ^\kft^4ti  eontrtrtt^d  #i^  9pmA,  48;  iltf 
disitesMAil  sttttOy  in  eonsec|o«a«o  of  the  fnogrsss  of  %«ne»,  desmft^^  8f ; 
beniitified  by  Cimon  wltb  the  trensar^s  ho  guined  ki  the  Pe#skin  #ai^,  119; 
freed  from  its  feiarK  of  fotoign  enemies,  k  beginA  to  cherish'  itstu^tfwi  a^inosi» 
ties^  ibid.  I  some  ftccoont  of  llie  piagne,  195 ;  accomit  of  tho  prepttntions 
for  tboSkalian  exp«diti«B,  14d;  the  wh<^'cirf  in  a  coHMeniationy  k  ostf-^ 
secpienco  of  Lysander*s  notofy,  184 1  4ll  the^ittasns  of  any  comiidttialimi^ 
wllo  ntuft  a  loveof  frsedom,  seek  an  i»ylttm  out  of  Hie  readi  of  the  ^Unf^ 
qrnMlBylM;  thocitiBMs'&idittg  hoped  of  being  rehistaited  ki  thoif  l<Mm«l^ 
IMitfaoriiy^  by  Hw  depositioa  of  their  tyrants,  send  messages  to  La<5edieriloif 
to  demand  aid,  194  j  fa^oored  by  Paosaniair,  they  pat  the  tyrimai  torfkt 
fipaid^  and  regain  their  Hberty,  ilnd. ;  thepcople  hartogoed  by  DedMfStllOMS, 
9f  4 ;  the  conrtemation  oocaBioned  by  Hie  o&wb  of  Philip's  havhig  MAui 
£lat8e%  a  city  of  Pfaods,  described,  378. 

Atkemam^  abridge  the  terms  of  the  archolf's  power,  4 ;  send  Tftma»f  thi* 
poet,  ta  boargeadtal  to  the*  LwseiBBmoBian,  98;  piseli  apon  DiafSOibr 
Ifacir  lei^hitiVy  85;  distveised  by  the  severify  of  histaws,  Hley'  ^<fP^y  ^ 
Solon  for  advice,  36;  are  cBvided  into  iaclkins,^4l9;  «re'i«nrolfed'tetiiiMr 
trottbtebytho  death  of dtfhm^ 86^  •M'et  a  stviue'to  tlto'moiitoiy«#^lMMi, 
88;  boldly  declare  against  the  restoration 'dfHippiA»,  48^gif«  ArtlBigMWiii 
a.^[K»ottrablo  tecepsion|<  dO;  iMimidMod  by  tile  ill'«aoees«^  of 'AfftRngOras, 
dteywo  oawilliagito  coniiMirthoi^waf,  51  ;>biwie);f  diiAsinio  wiknowlerigii 
ikm-Wmmtakpo^kmr^S^f  isMie  th#  h4nilds  ^eiit  m^kem,  IM.r«8i8l¥0  «> 
pttaiih  dte  ^BguMtane  for*  betiaying*  Hie  coflnii4i»  omiso  of  Owteoi^  ibNL  i 
difeafe  the  .£giitotfttia  10  ffSversl'im^a)  eii^i^|MnMfts,'89d  po^Mls  'IfeNnMBlMs 
of  tho  aoteteignty  of  thosMS,  55;  oppose  the  P»rsiaaitHiAy,  ransMnt'Of 
mhamimi  and  Mfeoty  ihomuwd  men,  59;  place iJieir  8nl»aiiiiyiiaiifl«f  iii 
command  of  ten  generals,  ibid. ;  discover  their  gratitude  to  IfifdndMr  ill 
eaiioiii  shapes,  for  bis  noble  b^avkurattbebacde  of  lll«faiiion,0A  fate 
jwdiws^f  him,  64;  am  implored  by  the  Lacedannpititttts  to  «Mtit  Hkm 
against  llio  ivbelUoos  Helotes,  114;  send  Cimm  to  their  r^ili^  115;  aits 
again pelitioDed,  esipd r«f use  tocompff  wkhthMr  dsmandv,  Mirifkaanll 
Cimen^  ibid.;  dissolve  their  allfamce  with  Sparta,  ibid.;  ^nterintO'a  IMtff 
with  the  Aigivesy  ibid.  $  take  the  «da¥es  of  IdlOMM  andl^  thair  pMOStltlK, 
ibMk ;  ps«iec«  and  gwrisetf  the  city  of  Megara,  il»d.  $  do^ttid  by,  and^ido* 
tonoua  over,  the  Codnthiafis,  115  ;  dofeated  Iff  tiMr  8p8rttttts,  KM. ;  ^  5 


MileBtwaiid«EteiiflMoaM}««ii%119$  miJu  aft  #XpeditkMl  «gpaMt  Satii<% 
■iJimMroC  lb*  IfiMMit^ ibad.;  awMtod  by  Perid«^  tbey^ «oter  hmiij 
imosWiwitb  til*  LaOTd9aOBiaii%  131;  Mttd  fluooowl'  ami  pwmooft 
t»Pkilw^l9ftj  Jia^MMBd  «iitb.tli«exllofl«tiimaf.Penclet,  thay  can^  itf 
their  posfleanaas  lh»b  twld  be  (toaveyed  anray  wkb  tbem  ti^to  Mumy  ^^  \ 
arateinfiMi  at  tbe  appfoaeh  of  tbe  LaCedsmonieaei  a£4;>  tbMMP  oofc  re^ 
pifeacbes  aieaMt  their  laimer  leadsrt^  ihid. ;  resolve  to  retaliatai  ibid.^  it»> 
vada iho  tenkioeaef  tbetr  caimiaB,  and  take Hkm^  ibid. ;  diBCovet  tbeir 
fieyeiieii>  by  .rgbNltating  tbeir  favoaiite  Peiiclee  with  ttoro  iban  hie  loiiner 
aocboiilgr,t96;  tafce  tbe  dty  of  Pyliie  from  the  LacedMrnimiaaiy  13^ ;  nwbe 
dieneetTee  aMitare  of  Cjrtbens  lft6 ;  defeated  by  the  LaoedflBmoniaoe  at 
PetteD,  ibid#;  nake  paaoe  with  themy  137 ;  eirike  up  a  league  ffith  the 
Aigivee  for  a  huadred  yean,  14ft ;  leceive  ambaMadoia  &am  tbe  peq>le  tf 
figeatot  149;  gpaot  the  Eg^staae,  oa  the  retum  of  the  depatiea,  thei>  d»- 
nand^  ibid*;  appoiat  4kibiadee|  Niciaa^  and  LaaaacbaBy  to  oemouuid  the 
deety  144;  ^read  a  tooor aanong  the Deigbbounag  states^  148;  la^degeto 
iiyiatoee»  149 ;  ara  saiyfited  by  the  anital  of  GyUppot,  the  LaoedflBraoaiaa 
faaeral^  151;  defeated  hgr  hiin»  ibid. ;  gpun  ao  advantage  ovtt  the  SytBcm- 
iaMy  168;  are  wonled id  a  oamd  eagageaieat  with  tbem«  16d  ;;  defeated  by 
the  Laoedgianaiana,  16a;  wiab  to  retire  froaa  Syiaaoiai  150;  ovtrpawared 
bji  the  Syrtcoaeaei  laS;  are  in  a  dephtrabla  conditiaay  154;  defeated  by 
iha^Syiaouaaaa,  166;  vaa«fBacoaiage»171;  rnaanaoDey  oa^ all  aidea^ ibid.; 
are  greatly  embarmaaed^  17$;  proceed  ei^rly  to.coai^lata  tba-obaafa  «f 
gonreroment  which  had  beea,pvopoeed  to  them  by  Aloibiadea*  175;  depoae 
the  Four  Hundred,  m  the  aothora  of  all  th4  troablea  uader  which  they  hdl 
yoaaa4>175;  gpin  a  pawdvietcaoF over  the Spaitana^  17^51  mi^  tbeaaaalf ee 
iBMtMa  of  Cylivaa»  ibid  »  a>e  woaatedi*  a  8e»t%M  wid^I^riaader,  17S; 
accttaa  Aieibind^  of  iaaaiiciency^  ibid»;  gain  •aafalvictoiry  ant  Galhenai- 
tUaay  170;  bafainrerttngiBteliiUy  to  their  victpii0ae.  oonmaBdei%,  ibid. ;  etear 
tawaadi  Qleetae»  ani  tber  aaara  of  LyaaadefV  eaacaaayiai^  look  upetttfae 
eautioaft  pradaadinga  of  I^aaader.witboanteinplvi.ldlll  ofkr  Mm  battiav 
ibid«; -rathe  with  iaeoltiat  aira»  185;  aia^defeated,,  1114;  p«e^a5a  fta  Jaeet 
Iba  btft  eatre«iifty9.i»[C<iiiaiqaenceDf  Usosicga  of  tbeir  capital^  adtb  ^naieaa6y 
185;  atod  dipatiea  toAgp%ibid«;  oUigad  by  the  Ticteiioua  Tiiradaaau 
inada  to  duMliah  tbeir  daiieiiaary,  and  ta  aabnia  ta  the  gemmiaeatt  pf  the 
tbarty  tyianta,  190;  the  tyranta  beg^i  to  exert  their  pawar^  ibid.;  are  e»- 
aUadit^aal  without caaaaal,  by  Lyaaodei^a  fraauniig  them  a  guaniy  ibid.; 
daey.  praaUia  the  death  of  Akifaiadeei  191 ;  diey  paeoaanoa  ninrmca'  of 
daatffc  aa  TlaitaiBanea^  191» ;  they  cfeeetvo no  Baaneaeaa^ ibid» ^  raadifyengage 
Id  a  roptore  with  the  Spaitana,  8d5 ;  aend  troope  to  the  amiif  naoo  ef  JM^ 
indaa,  SSd;  applied  to  by  the  mbabitadta  of  Plat«%  351;  highly  inoeiMed 
at  dM  demalatioD  of  that  town,  and  of  Theapia^  by  tfao  Hiebaaa,  ibid ;  will 
not  act  any  longer  in  oonjonctioD  with  them,  ibid. ;  weaken  tbenaehwi  by 
their  oooteata  with  the  Spartans,  ibid.;  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  the 
apartaaatagajaat  the  Tbefa«i0»  S55;  deteraaioe^  a5ter  aome  heaitaition^  to 
aaaist  the  Spartana  witbf.all  their  feicea^  859  $  giow  iaMeot  apao  the  diaath 
ofiB|MiiMianAH|  84B;  abandon  tbenaeiivaste  their aaaeaadpleaeare^ ibid.; 


of  die  suites  wliicbbadbeeSBmaMieace  withtbem^  d49;  leditoe  ^ima  bf 
tjbsh?<to«tsma4*<»»'i>yi>fctoirywewli,iMdi;  oeiiotoi»ft{neice  vMiMfaai 
iiiiiilMti«llie% ibid. ;  detaftMllisrfliilip^A&l;  oeBcladkm |MMei«ttb^lii% 
Afi4;  dose  the  city  of-  Afl^)faipolis<  by  thdr^remissaess^ibid. ;  'Ovecfe«6hed 
hy.F):^  S5a;  comt  tiw  mMataiBBSb  o£  tfae^Oiifiitliiins^  ifaid^;  haM^to 
Tbermomf^  onlMiinif  of  Pbiltp^s  nkafdi  towaixi&iii  and  possess  ^emsel^es 
of  that  impoitant  pass,  860 ;  roused  by  the  oradoD  of  DebiOstlMiiestOBMfcis 
use  of  ibis  pw>caiirioo»  ibid* i > sottdtad^bfitbeOiyiitfaiaiit^tv mni tbina-  y»- 
Kef  againstPfayip,  5163 ;  resolve  to  mttl^agaiaat  Pfaiiipyibfd; ;  embamilsed 
abont  ^e  raiaiog  of  supplies^  ibid,  j  send  a  ntnforeement  '60  Otyntbasy  46^; 
■wary  «f  tbe>Saerod  Wari  4diey  comaiission  Ctesiphoii  and  FbtynoB^tQ^eeiiiid 
tbe  iateDtioQ»  of  Ph^p^  966 ;  rasolife  to  send  a  sdkiMt  embiMBy  tie  lani^ 
^idi ;  osder  tbeir. aoibassadora 4o> rtftttra and  coaehide a peaos^  SO^'^'ani- 
wmitmitj  BdooetbeiMs  to  >fiieiid  ttbemself^s  a^ost  tbe^  'mM  utnttp^  of 
Philip  to.  preTeiit.  their  union  with  the  Spartans^  S70;  soHated^-to  Mami 
the£oboeans<  l«mi  theyobe  inlADded  for  tbea^  by  Philips  S7V^-^iqMitdi 
4ieope  uikkf  the  comnand  of  Phocinny  ibid*  p  reosive  a  mpraaching  lontt 
4K)m  Philips  97S;  consider  the  .sisge.of  ByaBMtiam4Mr'asi  opeii'4eetert«dMI 
of  ^mmfSiO  ;.  reoeite  aiabasssidors  &oas  Pbilipy'  €81 ;  tete  too^tnndi^alatteed 
moA  oMMipefiifiedbjto  lisfisn  to  otty  accoaunodttson,  -  ibid* ;  Make  pfepamtloiii 
far  wary  ^bid;;  «ftitt«iaiatBd  by ;tb»  oratory-  of  DediOsftbeiieSy  'aM;;HM# 
4beir.tfoi^  to  sett  qutimnediatelyt  ead  tbvf  fi^MMbly-sa^rpiisA  tbe^MMil 
liy.teir  diltgeDoe> ibid.;  4ot9tt39^feated^%ith  their  aUies/  >at tiM^'b«ed4«f 
GbflSfioDeay  S85 ;  submit  to  the  cooBseis-  of  DeMOSthenesy  9S» ;  appoint  faiai 
jpimn^wr  of 3 1^  eky^  and  -tfepBiier  of  its  iindfe,  ibid. ;  i«c€$4*e  -this  «ev##*^ 
Phil^'s  death  with  tbe  gneatest  demonstrations  of  joy»  996';^4)MfiiiMikfmi^ 
s^veswith gaiiaiuK  mA^ibefmm<x0^'i»^^tMad^ 
the  gods  fiw  their  delii'eraiioey  add  sing  son(|s-of  tvlifliiph^4bid. ;  ^sii^j^eatNhe 
festival  of  tbe  Great  H^teviee^  on  teceiriAg.  tbe  noMHfBt4ef  tbi  pliMe»  of 
Thebesy  306 ;  receive  those  "who  fiy  to  them  for  ap  asylom  with  die  gmalest 
bamahityy  ibid.;  ate  thcown  into  the  utmost  coosteiiialionl>y.tfaeiiiui  of 
Thebes,  iM.;  have  recourse  to  entieataes,  ibidi;'9ettd  adepiMMipa^  to 
Aleaander  to  implore  hb  clemeiiey,  ibid.^  reqfdradi  by  him  e»firetitp»  tsn 
onloi%ibid«^  cannot  prei«il^withtbemi4veSitoitfOfnti^''ii^tb(blrdemMud^ 
iMi;  receive •■  offiwr feom JWwai4s to/andeitabii m iatuiuiiiahwi' for fhem 
aHtbAlexander».9a7.  ^i      j        .       .  *  1  .«        -    .\-t'n 

: .  JftaUUf  very  mach  dii^Ntted  to  listen  to  the  pRiposif Is  of'BenoalbeiMi^ 
aoa^  iaandaaU.the  lettenhe:  receives  ^rmn  Demobthisnes  to  jyetmdBl) 
his  artificei<aipe  soMa  througfa  by^Alsfxander^  and  hois-  by  bb-orden 

ibid*  •  t;i  «i,  -   •••■  -    :  ..  n  ■       ..;..'♦..•  •:   ti'j  ■>  »"<*^ 

AUka,  divudqn  of  that  country  by  Cecrops,  3*      '  -^-i^'f^ 

w.  AjfB^feH  :laB4iif  Sacse^  Tocei/ves  Alexander  inbis.'>palaoa^'«deMilMl«'«nth 
rude  magmficeaoey  368;        ,  «  •  ut  yx-i  k"i 

lit  fielBiiEnh'tbe  tiimnphant  maty  of  Ateanderinto  that  city  deseribedy  SUk 

a  Aicoi!^  assumeiilltoimBof  powwatCodu^  •    >     .-i--^-* 

BagophnfW,  ai^oveincn;  of  the  fortress  at  Baibyiei^  strews  the  streets,  with 


>f      • 


1 '  •!  •  •  •  ;  J  t 


the  wB]r»  955.  .r    -',  -  -    lu 

Bum$j  eommwids  tk  body  of  Bbctiiaa  kmnm^  358;  jokur  with' NubiffMiies 
i»  tbeoomwiMion  of 'tlK UaekMl e£  hU criflMii>ihid. ;  -SMiraMB  tMe  tidfiNb 
of  kiogy  S60 ;  pursued  by  Alexander^  ibid. ;  is  seized^  ditinedy  slid  'd^ 
rend  upiirthe  mostignen^oieas  ooDditi«Mi'to:Al««Biidtry  865;  is  seat,  with 
Mb  Doee  and  eais  cat  oiy  to  Ecbatana,  flndi ;  dinaembered.  by*  MftttN/e^p 
and  quartered,  ibid.    • 

Bioif  hoB  epimon  of  the  meet  perfdci  ibrai  of  popular' govemmeiity  ST. 

BdSo^Mtniy  sbowsigSBof  disoonteDty-lSd.         •  ^i^ 

BoBiiSf  pumshed  in  a  very  crad  manner,  945^ 
'    Bt(geiy  goveiflorof  Bioa  for  the  king  of  Persta^his  intrepid  behaviour;  116. 

Bmrhmmtp  a  jreaMUteble  sect  among  the  Indiansy  876. 

Btanddde^  the^-  massacied'  by  Aleiand^  in  oold  bhXM)^  866. ' 
•  -  Mnmim,  IMM  at  Pylus,  wUle  he  was  ooadooting  a  saHy^  18$ ;  bis-ch»- 
«BiQter,  ibid. 

'  Bifemnts,  at  the  bead  of  a  body  of  Gauls^  makes  aa  irraptiotf  into  Maei#- 
«Un^  440 ; .  eots  Sosdienea  and  fass  gallant  army  4:o  'pieoes,  iUdi ';  «fter  draitf- 
«sg  Jiacedoo  of  its  wealthy  bcndshiicoMtse  towaidi  Gweee,  ibid; ;  ^tdppei 
ilUthe  stifitts  of  Thwmopyhe  by  Galappus,  at  the  'head  of  ther  A^eiliaiitf, 
ihidb.;  detaches j^ boiljr  of hiitttoops to piomlBr  JEtotia, ibid-.^  is'shmfmiiie 
IMseage  WTer  neunt  GEt%  by  theiThessdiansy  ibid. ;  directs  'hie  man^  tSb 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  with  a  design  to  pluddcrit,  44i  ;  meets  withaa  a»- 
^Mcpeeied  reuttaoee,  ibid. ;-  bis  army  defeated^  aad  pmsiied  fatr  a  wbsle  di^^ 
luid  night,  iMd. ;  meets  wkh  a  mlentetorm^  by  which  most  of  >the  bvba^ 
isans  peii^  ifasd. ;  bdng  womided,  and  distiadtod  with  mtigmus.  horror,  he 
Isills  himself^  ibid. 

;    ^Sfifkmf.  the  citbensiof  it.opo^  their  gateS'ter  Aknmidiar^; 885i  i .. ; 
.  B|(««i/mm^  b«siaged'b|r  Pl^Pt  d78.r   i ..         t.  -  . .  n. 

•;,•     -  .».  -;.    .•    •»  -   •■.!        .        .*     '*    '•  '     i<    ./'     •     .■■      *    ,  .   •.    ••:*         » 

,.A  .■  :    ,  •  •   •   .  - .  .,.       C."    •   ■''       • .  ,•■..'.  \-"  ^ 

.  I*  Gadmw^i  the  fbaader  of  Ibebesy  4.    .  i  ;  .K 

r .  Ci^^poiiapiai  sttbdiiedvby:Alexaode^ 

....  Kldmmf  aa  Indiai^  piiest,  addressed  by  OnesieritBS^-876 ;  fottowe  hifn  te 
AJieisaiider*s  courts  877 ;  is,r0eei^»ed^widi' great  drasonetratieDSof  joy,ibid«$ 
resolves  to  put:  himadf  -to  death,  880 ;  is  not  at  all  influeBtoed'  by.  Alesf^ 
|aideii('%dissuasive  Arguments,  88t ;  fais  befaaviear.at-tbeiiimeral'pile^  ei^etied 
^,bin».by  Aleitaader's  oijders^  kvA  in  has  histimomentt,  described,  ^id;  ^ 
.-  XMrnkf,  mfu>Qhes  Hgeinst  Pt^iperchon,  488';.  priis;  it«ttt  of  bis  powers  to 
succour  Olympias,  434 ;  distoibotes  manifestdes  against  their  admilBStwHliti^ 
ibid. 

.:   CaUSkmf  appmoted  by  Lysaftder^  coiiuumde]^4>f  the  guafd fordM^  pro- 
tection of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  190.  .  .  r  i  :   . . 

€aUicraiidat^  appointed  to  succeed  Lydander,' 179;  his  character,  ibid.; 
^i#St4tt«9n^tag|piinst]!d^ti^naina^iU^^ ;  takes  itby^tiolni)  ibid^;  dweatens 
Conon,  ibid. ;  pursues  him  into  the  pent  of  Mytilene,  ibid« ;  takes  thirty  of 


Ilf»IEl 

1ii> Mfnj m^ fcwiigBi  him i« tl»i»w,  ttkL;  «AMRit»l  im  mtmmkmffug^ 
meal  with  the  Athemnns,  ihid.  ' 

CM^litamiAf -kadfeiKg  the  BHHMer  of  9viag  imlet  b^  ettmoun,  46$  boT 
whffd  Hrem  AlbiM»*4r;  ivtuRitiCuid  iMstoeet  lliefcivefinDeiit  u  eetded  hy 
9o]on;ihid. 

'  OtHMumty  iIm  phfteaepher,  dMaiiu  to  aelDBowledge  Aleteadtr  trthe 
90B  «f  Jutdtefy  M0 ;  it  fnt  to  deaidi  fer  his  idtafgrityy'  ibid. 

Caramel,  iint  governor  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,'  5. 

Cmridemm^  a  native  of  Onea,  Ms  banithHMnt  lioa  Athens  nqoiiad  by 
Aleiaoder,  307 ;  takes  ravage  with  the  king  of  Parsia,  ibid. 

CartMk^  Aleiander^s  pregvess  to  that  pbee,  906. 
H'CoiaaMfer;  Ae  eon  oi  Anti]ialer,  ODtniMads  a  eonsidetafale  ^raiy,  ^th 
ordera  to  wateh  tbt  eondnct  of  Antigonnsi  408$  nftkes  himtfllfttaalcr  of 
s^verd  pnmnoce  of  the  Lesser  Asia^  41^ ;  stopped  »  his  pisognsehy' Aliti- 
ippms,  ibid*  ;*  usnrps  the  govesanent  of  Maie^dooy  4t6 ; '  dissatisfied  wMl  the 
Aspositionofafiairsin  Macedon,  491;  his  intrigues  to  supphmt  ^iAfprnp^^ 
ishea;  ibid; ;'lto  to  AntigoBusy  4fi6 i  receives  sixconr  tfrom  hiniy  aflddails 
ivr  A^hMM)  ^bld. ;  Jbraats  Nicaaor  widi  the^pvatesS  rsspeot,  489;  bslievas  a 
H^aft  ^lefi  hi  infeeeded  to  ssake  hiandf  soveieign  of  Atticay  ihkL  ;  ionMe 
,biiii  tojoonsidt  on  ilMm  o^iuportmBoe^ibid. ;  pbets'men  in  an  enply  hoase^ 
«ho  wMMidei^  Wibi  ttild. ;  rsconisiles  the  Adieaisns  to  his  gevardainl^  by  Ms 
engaging  olanaeni)  ibid;|  appoints  Demetrius  Fhaleieosgovenievef -AliieM^ 
4M>; -niidEes  aU  posubte  hflESle  to  l^e  asnstanoe  H  VjorjUot,  upon  sseei^ikief 
Imv  Ulier,  4a&;  hispassage  dbpated'at  the  straits  of  Thennopylfl^  ky  fhe 
JfitoliftBi^  ihid.«  aveidt  an  engagement  hj  embaHdag  km  anny  on  board  of 
shipsyihid*^  reaches  IfaoedeB  bslbre  Potypcschon  and  Olympiad  had  Ihnbii 
infonnedofhis  approichyibid. ;  invests  her  and  her  arlayia  «h»'eltyef 
F^nlna,  434;  blodcs  op- th^  passes 6am  Spirtw,  and'  ledioss  ^he  asapy  of 
iBaddas  to  such  difficaldes,  that  th^  renooaoe  his  authority,  and  ssbmit 
to  bun,  ibid. ;  redoces  Pydna  togrsatextreoMties,  ibid. ;  tvsatt  the^deesitera 
from  thence  with  great  kindness,  ibid. ;  surrendeted  to  imn  by  Olympias, 
435 ;  offers  her  a  ship  to  convey  her  to  Ad)ens,  ibid. ;  sends  a  band  of  sol- 
diers to  put  her  to  death,  ibid. ;  sttifors  her  body  to  lie  some  time  unbwled, 
ibid.;  imprisons  Roxana  and  her  son  Alexander  at  AmphipeliB, #bKl. ; 
aiaidies  towards  Greeee  with  a  powerfiil  amy,  487;  the  JEtoliaaii  oppose 
Ids  passage,  ibid. ;  forces  a  passage,  and  advances  towaids  the  ruins  ii 
ThdbaB,  ^d.;  determines  upon  r^uHdiog  that  c^,  ibid^;  insksaths 
Thebans  to  second  his  endeavours,  Jbtd.;  sets  out  §&t  PeloponMsos,  488; 
on  fab  arrival  at  the  isthiMis,  he  dnds  a  wail  Aawm  across  it  by  Aletaiidei' 
the  ten  of  Pol3rpei«hon,  ibid. ;  transperts  his  army  la  ilat-liaitoined'ibats, 
ihii.  %  gains  ever  the  priaoipei  cities  torhis  eause,  ihid. ;  caaapBits  the  goaid 
of  the  isthmus  to  Molychtis,  and  shapes  his  course  towards  Macedon,  ibfal.^ 
encompassed 'by  artfid  andpowerfid  enemies, he  experiences  the  iin^ii^tsMes " 

of  sovereign  power,  ibid. ;  his  death,  ibid.  ' 

'  '€l9brqp<,  (lie  founder  of  Athens,  3 ;  settles  in  Attica,  divides  tho'wllofe 
oeuintry  subject  to  him  inlx>  twelve  districts,  and  ettAblishes'di4'4h>iOpiiStoi 
ibid. 


•.'>». 


CMtwm,  ommmdm  df.tlM  anwrftwirio  oti  tii»  pait  of  iMi  TMsac. 
^ligM  Affmknw  to  withdmw  hit  anay  bjr  a  fiogvilwr  ftatageoa^  S^  I  9«)r 
cures  his  statoe  to  be  erocted,  ibid. 

Ckmmmf  battle  o^  dfta»  295. 
.  CktmUf  te  chametegy^OT. 

CAtioyliiaofHiiioaof  die  inott  parfiect  Umiq  of  popular  goveniBiafit»  06*. 

Ckmim^  t3bM  fon  of  Java%ralaa  in  l|aoadoaia»  S. 

Cilidaf  paaa  of,  aotarad  by  Aiexaader,  331. 

.CUMMTiiy  tha son  c^Miltiadasy  aigaaliaea  bis pial^ oa  tba  death  of  bit^ 
tber,  65 ;  etrains  all  bis  credit  to  pay  the  finaimiiOMMi  upon  bit  ^tber^  ami 
ptioouias  fab  body  hooonraUe  ioterment,  ibid, ;  caniea  part  of  bi^  h0na  to^' 
ailuiatotiietempleof  Minccy%8S;  goes  ohc«ffiilly  on  board  tbe^fieet^ 
ibid» ;  coadopts  the  fleets  of  AtheoSy  109 ;  a  sketdi  of  bis  cbaiactei^  iUd*^ 
isadwaoced  to  tbe  higfiestemployiiieDts  both  at  bonie  aodabroiady  iUd*; 
iaIUfeceived  by  the  people  oo  his  tot  ofieiiog  to  pda  publio  hj^m,  1)0; 
ia^aiawted  by  Aiistidea  to  moeFr  the  onsetf  ibifli;  eatirely^banigeslda 
cieadniTt^nd  becomes  a  oonsidamble  chameter,  ilnd. ;  is .  appointed  to  tkm 
eomasaad  of  a  fleet  destined  to  scour  the  Asiatic  aeas,  ibid.;  laakea  tha 
whole  4»oai|tif,  froas  Ionia  to  Pampfaylia^  declaie  agSKast  the  power  of  Fe^- 
siay ibid*;  oiiecs  the  govaioor.  of  Bios  veiy  adisiiitagfipoa  tema^ibid* ;  «»^ 
deawouft  to  preveiit  tha  joacdan  of  tbe  P«s«aA  and  Phceaidan  fleela».lll  j 
gaiaa  a  oqosidemble  victory,  by  sea  and  land,  ibid. ;  is  fiinuabed  vitb  foMgn 
evployBiant  by  Penclcsytbat  be  may  be  ^ept  at,a  distanee,  114^  espou^ea 
the  caused  Sparta^  aod  marches  against  tha  labeUiousHelolesy  wbo-iim 
^nelM  aftbis  appioacb,  115 ;«  fiies  to  tite  assistance  ef  bis  isoiwliyaien; 
fixigettbg  the  iijory  he  bad  austaiaed  fiaons  tbam^  116 ;  bis  conduct  lestMni 
him  to  their  fiMronr^ibid*;  be  is  recalled  irain.bani8luaeot,sbi4;-eiidaite 
ir^nisy  at  bis  return^  to  nwondle  the  rival  stales^  ibid.;  saib  to  the  jdand of 
Cypms,  ibid. ;  e«errons  it,  and  lays  siege  to  Cidumy  ibid. ;  wenoded  by  tliii 
de£sndants»  and  wasting  by  sickness,  he  perceives  bis  appeaacbing  diMakif 
ttcHBy  ibid. ;  dies  in  tbe  anne  of  conquest,  ibid. 

CUkmtp  besieged  by  Cimon,  116. 

Clazonene,  Aldbiades  makes  his  escape  to  that  place,  176. 
.    Cfeoader,  begios  tbe  esecudon  of  ParoMoio,  364 ;  executed  himsalf  for 
hmmg  been  ooaeemedin  it,  380l  . 

C/earcAtfs,  a  banished  Spartan,  is  of  great  service  to  Cyras  in  fab  ^.tiap 
government,  195 ;  does  all  in  bb  power  with  die  Peloponnesian  tsoops 
aader  Ins  command^  to  secure  their  affections,  ibid. ;  finds  all  hiM  addmss 
necessary  to  sdfle  a  commodon  among  hb  tniops  in  its  birth,  196  j  appomai 
tbe  tumult  by  an  artful  evasion,  ibid.  $  b  chosen  one  of  their  deputieA,  ibid.; 
commands  tbe  right  Gmcian  wing  in  Cyrus's  army,  197 ;  advancet  to  su|^ 
port  the  camp  on  hb nstorn  from  fn^rsoing  the,  Persiaos,  199 ;  pr^ans  ^ 
an  engagement,  201;  his  bebaviour  to  tbefaeralds  sent  by  Artaxerxes,  ibUUl 
he  has  a  eonierenee  with  Tissapbenes,  ibid, 

Cka9d»r6tu$j'  brother  d  Lsonidas,  appointed  to  oommand  the  opemdans 
by  land  agsinat' Xerxes,  84. 

CUombroimf  the  Spartan  general,  marches  towards  die  fiymdersof  Boaodfi, 
secure  of  victory,  333 ;  sends  demands  to  the  Thebaits,  ibid. ;  ffaocms  an 


46^  iNftsxt 

C/iftiMOief,  king  of  Sputay  applied  to  by  TnnftoiBii^  ifii  nmlwirfiif 
wpoostliiB  <)iiaii«l9  ibid. ;  avafling  faiiuelf  of  tbb  divided  Btet»«f  ftrijeai^ 
he  procmes  tbe  battiehaiept  of  €aliBtbeiici|-iwilrewwtt.hoadgad  Jmties,  ^>».: 
otideaToar 8  to  new  iiiodel  die  «tate»  ibid.-;  i»nimm^y  mpifmcd  h^.tbaemjifej 
ibid. ;  seizes  apoo  tbe  citadel,  ibid. ;  is  obliged  to  retire^  ibid. ;  his  asds^  • 
ance  solicited  by  Aristagoras,  50 ;  itjectsint  biibes^th  iadigaitiegi^iibidj; 
iseent  to  JEgida  to-  apfmiheud  those  who  iiad  prevailed  okithe  people  ao-ad- 
hnovrledgft  Mafias  for  their  master,  55 ;  hie  demaiid  njeckedy  ftid.:;.  vstaras 
to •  SfiaMa,  io  oider  to  be  reveaged  on  Demaratosi.hie  ceMeagne^ibkL  r-^H  - ' 
deavMHte  to  get  Mtt  depds^,  ibid. ;  is  detectedan  havmg  JSBboBaed.«ho.£^  /• 
thhM^ptieetbsSylbid. ;  riayshiiiNtflf'inafitof'despaiivibid.. .  .u  .  uu  -i^^n-  v 

€VR}faMei'aseeiid»the8partaBthioiie,44(^;  his<3haBactwvihMki»>(Miiihin  ^ 
6o4fi€ry  in  the  most  deploHd»le  oeoditioQ,  ibid. ;  endeavoncs  tolfairimadihar:- 
marflal'efiifit  of  hie  oouatrymen,  450.;  'ledaeas  several  tewos  ^iiijkeaadi%- 1 
Add.;  ^aira^  die  ^Meff'ia  aUiaa^e  widi(Aehaia,lhid.;  iiisiiliiii  ^jmiiK  \ 
Aratosy  ibid. ;  roots  the  Acbsans  at  Lyceum  and  Leootniy  Aid. ;  MCaow^/^, 
Sparta;  cato  off  the  Ephori,  and  le-estabKshesiahe  Jawa  ef  IjWMigpijWJajJ; 
pfandcfB  die  territories  of  Megpdopolis,  forces  the  Achsaan  lines  at  Heca* 
tombemn,  and  obtains  a  complete  victory,  451;  the  Mantineans  pot  them- 
salves  Older  hb  protection,  ibid. ;  the  Adusant  anatbiiim  fiiai|niiai«iiBdi; 
tstes  pessemion  of  an  ad^NUitageous  pass  on  the  Qaean  mmmmim$aMik 
htrh  ohHged  to  ahandooi45t ;  retiaata  to  Selena^  in  order  to  cmtt  SfMrfi^fr 
Add;;  midi^  a  masterly  dispoeitioD  of  ku  Ibiosi,  ibid^«  iiidaiwrt  toi  iHms 
yiHtost 'disriess  for  mm  of  provisiobt,  hn  is  nlijiftiri  In  ihiqss  sniia  tiim 
tnAdhcSi'and  •icome  to  an  engii%ii.mei«t  mdi-  AntigoMie,  4M;  Is  delpd^^Hv 
ifaid^.;'  fleoB  to  Sparta,  and  from  dieooe  to  JBgypt, .where. h^aomeeJtom'AMM^ 
nelnmble  bat  oatfrneiy  end,  ibid.  r  v.  ^amm* 

a^etm  oppoees  tbe  Lacedemonian  overtoree  for  peaoo,  ISft;  iands  ORdniie 
iskmd  of  Pylos,  to  dispossess  the  Lacedaroonians  who  remmsdrthM^O 
ibid.  .     .   ■ :».  Mt  >•  ■  -fc 

"CUfitf,  appointed  by  Alexander  governor  of  the  peovinea  of  Mafaeaoda^.-^ 
366 ;  some  account  of  him,  ibid. ;  he  is  murdered  by  'Alexaader  at  an  anttMi.^ 
tefeimeot,  868.r  *      ■  -.'i    i:  .ivx:.*^': 

'€alAis>  sea-igbt  near  it,  295.  .«:.  k.  ^* -at'i 

Codrttf,  king  of  Athens,  devotes  himself  to  death  for  the  safeliD  .«f.hia.^ 

•Hinlanaf  a  city  of  PhiTgia,  obliged  to  snrrJBndeic  to  Alaxandert  991^#^-<..  rtur.- 

'<€?Ma>ii9  the  .Athenian  general,  commaads  the  Beisian  jfleet  agaiwr  Jljn^- 

S^sflfeuwi  %%Sf ;  Ukee€fty  of  -their  shqis,  jand  pMtoe».lihe;^ae|:iiiift9u|]Miii» 

Cminih,  levolotions  in  its  goveniment  desciihed,  S^t  a»«ea«Hnh)jh.itCtfii:i 
s^orid^etates'of  Greece  summoned  to  meet.thaife  by  4Uaw«daf»^3W»  sm  ^^m 

CorvMmniy  show  si^s  of  discontent,  139 ;  TrHiEird  \t  irilfaditir, 
lirim  4raln  Aigiis,*  9i6^     ••  .*.     •tU'.«rtfi  <*vtt 

Coronm^  battle  of,  M5J  '  .      i  it 


the  JEtoiifuis^  ibid.;  made  gmremor  id  Miirnifm  nni  nil  Onuif^ 
405 ;  appointed  to  mak^  head  agniiut  Eamenes,  407 ;  his  army  routed  a^A* 
huNteif  ahiiiii'ihid' 

Gritk$^  oat  of  the  Ihii^  tyrant^  wPKwret  Th<iinm»»M  fionii  hia  ^wmtoy* 
iM«t|  109;.kiUMlin  an  eogiigiiQeBt  «uh  .Thraflg4Hilu9»  103. 

C)fMtlui|  uewrps  the  iupreiMi  eothority  at  Corinth,  «m1  Cranttnite  it  tohie 
ton»6. 

.CJpnyplM^.betteBtd  byAieiander,  36^ 

QrfW *f  C(M9»9  a  cooatiy  ao^  catted^  Alexander's  anival  in  it,  381; 

€ynut  aravee  at  8aMiisy  ITdf  oomes  into  the  viewB  of  Lyaaadei^  ibid.  ^ 
wyMitjy  overtuvea  fton  the  Alheuboty  ibid-^  •  rteolves  te  dechmne  hb  brother. 
Artaxerxesy  and  enleie  into^a  tieatj  iviththe  Lacedmaoninnst  196;  ooup* 
diiatee  the  afiectioAS  of  the  sokliery  by  his  geneniut  behnvioury  106 ;  conee 
to  an  eppignf  nf  vitb  Aitaxenea  at  Caoaf%  19f  |  kiUs  AftagerBea,  ««ho 
ooamaads  the  king's  guaid,  ibid. ;  his  speech  at  tbe  dght  of  his  brothet, 
ibid.;. una  his  horsey  198;  attacks  him  again,  ibid;  throsrs  himself  into 
tbeaddsc  of  a  ii|[^  of  dnits,  ibid.;  receives  a  wonnd  fiom  the  ki^V 
javelii^ibid.;  iaUs  deed,  ibid* 

fJMfMtff  taken  bv  the  Arhewan*- 1?6« 

JDykf »  snbdned  bf  Akmdcr,  JW6b 

Jhrim  fii^rfey»%  asnkes  an  expediiion into Seytbia,  40;  Inys abridge 
#vM'  tbe  later  for  ibnt  pfurposoribid.;.  rsturos  with  his  army. into. Buropa^ 
nail  nddsXhawft  end  Mandoaia  to  the.niiinber  of  his  €on(|iieaie,.4bid.; 
takes  Hisidiiiwiiwith  him  to  Sus%  ibid.  $  reosives  his  bend  Mritb  i^ispirr.  If; 
arsapioier  il,  end  orders  it  an  honouinble  interment  ibid.;  sends M«r>« 
donias  to  command  in  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia,  53 ;  a  memomble  in* 
stance  of  his  hostility  to  the  Athenians,  ibid* ;  displaces  Mardonius,  and 
appoints  Daiis  and  Artapbemes  in  his  stead,  54;  determines  -to  attadc 
Gnwce  uadi  all  las  forces,  ibid.;  sends  heralds  to  the  states  of  Greece,  to 
denounce  his  resentmeut,  and  to  ieam  how  they  stand  affected  towards  Idm, 
ibid.;  receives  Demaratus  with  great  fiiendship,  56;  treats  the  >£re- 
triea  prisoners  with  great  lenity,  58 ;  gives  them  a  village  lor  their 
laridenoe,  ihid« ;  roused  by  the  defeats  of  his  generals,  he  resohreato  try 
the  mur  in  person,  €6;  makes  new  preparadons,  ibid. ;  dies  in  the  midst  ^ 
dssm,  ibid. 

.  Xllartai,  on  hearing  of  Alexander's  landing  in  Asia,  testifies  the  utmeet 
contempt:  for  tbe  Macedonian  wmy,  .81S;  embarrassed  by  his  numb^e^ 
2Mdk;  disputes  Aiexmider''s  passage  over  the  Granicus,  314 ;  uses  all  bis 
sM  to  raise  an  army  and  encourage  his  forces,  321 ;  sends  Memnon  ii|to 
Geaece  to  invade  Macedon,  ibid. ;  his  hopes  vanish  from  that  qoarter  by 
dw  death  of  his  geaeial,  ibid. ;  las  military  progress,  S£3 ;  orders  Csnde- 
■MMy  aa  Atheaiaa,  to  be  executed  for  the  freedom  of  his  speech,  3S4f;  bis 
pOipoas  cavalcade  described,  394 — 3ii6 ;  he  leads  his  immense  army  into 
tba  plaias  «f  Asqpia,  3S6 ;  is  advised  by  the  Grecian  cammaaders  to  bell^ 

2& 


4M  1N0BS. 

il|UL j  ai^lAriMr  Mliii^e,  ibid.;  9ead».hii^umm9m  <»  Ilmi»M»iji  fljil^i 
iinirhii fawwadt Ciiicim,  iUd.;  turn  short  tnwwdi  Umm^lk^i  putvco: 
dith mog» of  dw Gicpkt  who  wwio dwt ci<y^  iUd. ;  «b^ oidar m  vMck^ 
luBanBjr  wwdrawavpdMcrib^  dS9;  tefcet  his poft  in  tiMy^eattr, 'dflO^^ 
i94nd«ogw  pf  l>eiiif  tbfowaoiitcf  bit«barift,'3S0;'i»fk#tocwll»4lai 
9a  aeeiog  bis  ieft  »ii«  hrake»  931}  ^nfetft-a-iMOQiMl  Ittt^v- 1^  iftttsaUdttrr 
oftiriBgiiim««0iisid«nibl#fiun  ibr-th»*riiwpm  4if  hi*  m^^m^'^hd  .hw 
daughter  ia  marriage^  344  ;  fiads  his  proposals  Ireatad  with  eaataiapl^  ^Ai' 
prepares  himself  agsia  for  hattie,  SM^  «sc«ivas  the  news  ^f '4be  dcalb'nf 
Statira,  348;  his  discoarse  with  Tircas^en  that^vai%ihid».^  asseaal^Ol^a 
%vfhxig»tamj  in  Bahyhm,  and  raaiGlis5;ta«ranis  Ninevah/  940  j  andia- 
aaais  ta  prevent  Aiesander  liroBi«ios«ag  the  ntar  ligis»abid.$  mmAtmm^ 
aveitures  of  peace  to  ^czander,  350 ;  his  overtmas  iv|aoled|-ihid4-  hap^i^ 
paras  fof  haUle,  ibid. ;  pitches  htscaiap  aaar.QangMaelay  ibsL  ;  appactol . 
fliae  of  being  attadied  unawaies^  he  commands  his  scMen  ta'^antiima'dte-' 
wholeaigbt  under  arms,  351;  hispKodignHaainiy'desc|ihed,36t;JM.asls^ 
it  in  madoata  etder  to  cfaai^s^  Alexandery  353 ;  is  suppoaod-to  WiolMr 
ibid^^  is  in  great  danger  bj  the  flight  of  tofalatioas,ifaid.  ;;-di»«fs;hiaaQ^ 
metar,  and  is  on  the  point  of  dispatching  himself  «d54;  isaehamad  $o4tn^ 
sake  his  sc^dieniy  ibid.;  flies  with  the ■  totttf- andis-pursaed  'hf  Alaaairfei^' 
ibid.;  rides  towards  the  river  Lycus  with  a  few  aitendaatSy  ibid.;^ara«pa^; 
at  midoight  at  Arbela,  355 ;  flies  from  thence  towards  Media,  ibid.;  aosv^ 
at  Ecbataaa^  358;  conceives  hopes,  wMi,  bis^sroaH  fiMvavo{4»ppasii^%is 
livnli  ibid.^  is,  seized  bjr  Nabscsanesim4'^c>Bos^  ■\rrf\  hj  thepi  i^galdcin/ 
cbfonst  emdaspd  in  a^^vated  chaaot,.  and  Gan^.toarsadsiQaetria,  ifaH? 
is.vcsiored  by  them  ea  Jiber^  but,  cm  refining  taiaU^ay is i«ft«d|iiiBai<lj9(» 
them  nui  aoiseiabk  auanner,  'S5Q  ;:  is  ^Muid  in  *  n^Htniy  y^wnr  Ijing  in  fpfiA 
chariot,  imd.drawiag'near  his  end,  ibid.;  xalla  fardoal^ihid^  aeeaiiBea  it? 
flromPeiyiUastas,  a  MiM^edonian,  ih^d. ;  tains.tahim»  and  chflngss  him  ,^ 
cenry. his  last  words  to  JUexfmdei^  360 ;  diesy.ibsd.-  ...       ..'^-.  i    - 

Batisy  a  Jilede,4ippointed  by9Darius,*«ith  AitefJ^iBtoes,  to  sa^bcedL  l^pii  r, 
dpnius^  54 ;  peepares  to  conie  4Cq  an  rngsynagnt  with«#tha,Giaak8y  ^O^ai^ 
defeated^  68.  •  -  ,•.,...-•..,    ,.•..-/»  .«/,    ji  .  »»  -fr 

DeZ/son,  the  Atbemans  defeated  by^he  La0ed8Baaiiianathe«a».13$.  r 

JDemadeMf  rentiirniij  thmigh  b  piiinaiiri  io  irpent/i  PhpMpfiii  jiia<ini'<iiw* 
^ehatioor,  985.;  isrettored  to  ireedina,  and  dastiagaished^tatb^lomMQ 
986:;  «mdeitafces  an.  embassy  to  Antipater,  <to>:pro<;Bre  fthaxoi^sai^o^  chelx 
Macedooian  garrison  from  Athens,  401 ;  foims.a  coaiespondenca/iseib^fSM. 
diccas,«nd  invites  him- to  assume  the-  govenament  .of.lCaeadgja^^  ii)sd>t? 
detected  by  Antipater,  who  orders  iaim  and  his  sen  to- ha  sbuniihM*'  •  ^^  ** 

.  Jkmaratuff  fiimisbes  the  ^opio  of  M^db,  n^ith  an^otqiee  forsiOt^QHitilp 
ipg  with  thevdemands  o£  his  colleague  Claomeoesy  ^5^  ^^mkimplmii^ML 
^m  his  conntiy,  ibid. ;  mrire^  to  Daritis,  and  receives  ftamftfaif » -ainmi^ 
darahle  settlement  in  Persia,  il?id.f  attends  Xacxen>  in-  totCrrarinli  -^tKiiAli 
diti<^  T2 ;  bis  speech  to  him^  73.-  .     :    i     ^.n-..^.      -.    :»K7-r 

jyemfitrm^  die.son  of  Ai^onus,  defeated  ait  Q«M^  -byr  Btt)|sBimdM4ir^ 
de^%t&CiUes,  t^tolemy's  general^  and  Teopvers  Co4$S3#tJMMirPbwiiiBia< 


MA.;  i«d«0»iiMiilinid«fC7pnw>4ia;  totafly detets Hui ^gyplitii ^Mt, 
ilipd.;  pfocltiimtd  .king  of  Bymp  iW.;  a{ypQJnted  admiral  of  the  fleet 
^mt  £gyp^  ibid.;  meets mikh  a  stoim  at  aeai  ibid,;  obliged  to  retreat 
into  Sjiia,  417;  iafadei  Bliodeii^  ibid.;  besieges  the  capita!,  ibid.;  ia 
oWigiMi  to  raise  the^ieget  ibid. ;  solicited  hj  tbe  Athenians  to  come  to  the^, 
Mlisi^ifaid.;  forces  Caasaader  to  raise  tbe  siege  of  their  dty,  ibid.;  pursoea 
biuDy  ibfowf  his  armj  iqto  diaoniftry  and  oblige  him  to  flee  to  MacedbO| 
ibi^.;  the  greater  part  of. Greece  iiainpits  to  faniy  ibid.;  declared; gen»« 
aiKawmy  of  all  Qraeceiy  418 ;  marches  inHo  Phrygia,  to  tbe  assistance  of  his 
fisher,  4t9;  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Ipsup,  ibid. 

.fiismit'm  FoUmteies,  treapheronsly  assassinates  Alexander,  the  son  of 
C^afsaoderj  who  had  applied  to  him  fojr  assistance  in  th^  recovery  of  his 
Cstfaei^s  kingdom!  488;  gains  a  party  tp  his  interest^  and  possesses  himself 
of  Maoedon,  ibid.;  engager  in  new  military  onterprises,  ibid.;  abandonfi 
lams^f  to  vice>  489;  Ptolemy  sails  against  his  Grecian  dpminions  with  a 
powf ifol  fleet,  ibidi ;  Lysimachus  enters  tfaeedon  on  t^e  side  of  Thrace^ 
att^  Pynfaos  advanees  against  him  from  EpiraS)  ibid. ;  is  obligsd  to  abandoar 
lyis  dominions,  ibid. ;  adversity  restores  him  to  bis  sober  jodgmeot,  ibid. 

DefMtrtai  FhaknUif  made  governor  of  Athens  by  Cassander,  480 ;  hia 
obiiracter,  ibid.;  his  wiss^.dWnterested,  and  munificent  administratioq, 
grinahim  th«  esteem  of  lAm  ^theouuMB,  ibid,;  lliey erect  three  htmdt«d 
atata<9ofhim,ibid.  .  j 

Jltawwritoff^j  lands  on  the  island  of  gylns,  to  dispossess  th^  Lacedaemgakwi 
m^o  mmained  there,  138 ;  arrives  vdth  a  flMt  to  the  snppoit  of  Nici^.98 
\b  SyracDsan  expedition,  158 ;  the  pompous,  appeanmce  of  his  fle^  da? 
appbed»:ibid«  ;.te  strikes  a  teiror  into:tbe  enemy  by  it^  ibid. ;  alarms  NiciM 
11^  h^|M|sci|iiiaia  rescHndon,  l^T  ;  bnpgs  i^ictas  and  all  the  g^qsrals  oaef 
yo  ^.«fittien>  And. ;  confines  faimsetf  ^  tbe  attack  of  £pipol»,  ibid; ;'  hit 
pfogp^s^  %nd  9nlil«ry  operations  described,  ibid» ;  his  Oulc^om,  If 0. 

Demotthenes  the  orator,  rouses  the  Athenians  by  his  animated  persuasions^ 
980;  Ins  character,  ibid. ;  is  earnest  in  sending  soocoars  to  the  Olynthians, 
988;  opposed  by  Demades  and  Hyperides,  .ibid.;  his  opinion  prevails, 
ibi^. ;  is  appointed  one  of  tbfi  ten  ambassador!  to  PbiUp,  966 ;  the  only 
on^  not  corrnpted  by  faim,  ibid. ;  underti^e^  tbe  defence  of  Diopithe% 
989;  reuses  the  Athenians  to  guard  themselves  against  the  ardficeft  4b{ 
Philip,  970 ;  harangues  the  people  of  Athens  in  consequence  of  a  rq>roach- 
ing  letter  received  from  Pbilipy  ^T4 ;  repq^pvea  them  for  their  sloth,  ibid. ; 
dissuades  the  Jtthenians  from  accepting  overtures  of  peace'  from  Philip,  976 ; 
finds  his  seal  in  favoar  of  his  countrymen  ia^flectual  by  die  powerful  eflbrts 
59f  his  exponents,  977 ;  harai^fQies  the  Athenians  with  great  energy  upon  the 
oenstemation  which  the  seizure  of  Elatea  by  Philip  had  occasioned,  979 ; 
is  instantly  chosen  to  heed,  the  embassy  iwhtch  he  luui  proposed,  980 1  sets 
ottt  fiir  Thebes,  ibid* ;  his  masculine  eloquence  irresistible,  981 ;  it  inspires 
the  Thebans  with  the  same  spirit  of  patriotism,  ibid. ;  exerts  himself  to 
jandar  the  efibrta  of  those,  who  wanted  to  estingoish  the  iame  whidi  he 
bad  kindled  in  his  countijmen,  fruitless,  and  is  successful,  ibU.;  theows 
apajr  hjs  sfaseM  at  the  battlt  of  Chimaea,  984 ;  finds  sobmission  tb  his 
counsels,  though  generally  looked  upon  as  Ihe  cnnse  ,of  ^  Shock  his^^on- 
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trymeh  had  KcelveB  by  the  victory  of  Pffifip,  '9dB;  h'upp(nmtiAW'9k^j 
the  city  with  provisions,  and  to  repair  the  walls,  ibid* ;  has  more  hoBooir^ 
conferred  upon  hini  than  he  enjoyed  before,  tS9 ;  is  appointed  to  Compose 
the-  euiogium  of  those  brave  men  Who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Ghsrone^,  ibid: ; 
is  engaged  in  an  oratorical  contest  with  ^schines^  ibid. ;  proves  nctotions,' 
ibid. ;  makes  a  good  use  of  his  victory,  290 ;  follows  JEschines  on  his  leaving 
Athens,  and  forces  him  to  accept  of  a  purse  of  money,  ibid. ;  goes  into  die 
assembly,  on  the  first  inteiiigence  of^Fbilip^s  death,  with'^  chaplet  onW 
head,  and  in  a  rich  dress,  though  it  was  but  the  seventh  dliy  afteh  tbe  deaidi 
of  his  daughter,  205 ;  animates  the  Grecian  states  against  Aleiaiidet',  809 ; 
writes  letters  to  Attalus,  one  of  Philip^s  lieutenants  iii  Asia  Minor,  exciting 
him  to  rebel,  803 ;  makes  use  of  a  device  to  preirail  on  the  Greeks 'to  uteite' 
against  Alexander,  ibid. ;  is  apjpointed  one  of  the  deputation  to  tioi  upon 
his  taking  Of  Thebes,  to  implore  his  clemency,  B06 ;  dreads  his  anger,  quies' 
his  employment,  and  returns  home,  ibid.  ^  relates  the  iable  of  the  wolv^ 
and  the  dogs,  upon'  Alexander  demanding  the  ten  orators,  Who  bad  beeb 
instrumental  in  forming  the  league  against  hk  father,  ibid. ;  Ihve^bs  agaibift 
Harpalas,  891 ;  is  corrupted  by  him,  ibid. ;  declines  pleading  agkiiist  bilii 
On  pretence  of  a  cold,  ibid. ;  is  prosecuted  in  the  cooit'  of  Areop^QS,  and 
fined  fifty  talents,  393 ;  bcfing  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  is  forced  to^  go  into  hirf 
kiishment,  ibid. ;  testimonies  in  his  favour,  that  the  story  of  his  corhiptioi» 
by  Harpalus  was  a  calumny  of  his  enemies,  ibid. ;  is  recaH^'fitoftt'lfiQaisfi- 
ment,  394;  received  by  his  fellow-dititeiits  in  the  most  honoul'tffi^  Ifi^lUkier, 
395;  appointed  to  superintend  the  temple  of  Jupilier  Coti8eH^ato^/>9Hth4n 
appointtnent  of  fifty  talents,  to  enable  hhn  to  pay  his^fne,  ibid:  ^  hiutiiiilttes'^ 
afresh,  in  favour  of  Athenian  liberty,  ibid. ;  agreed  to  be  d^telttd'M  Anti-' 
pater,  397 ;  iiees  to  Calaoria,  398 ;  takes  refuge  hx  the  tem^le'of'f^ptUne, 
ibid; ;  Arcfaias,  a  player,  sent  to  find  him  out,  ibid. ;  tries  to  jieH(l6Hi\l^'hijn 
to  return  home,  but  in  vain,  ibid. ;  poisons  himself  by  mieans  'df  a  qinll^' 

ibid.  •       .^        .  ;  . •^   .--i    •..   .,, 

Dienei^,  a  remarkable  answer  of  his,  78.  v-.:    ... 

Diocfe^,  his  proposal,  167.  .     t .     ^  *--    .    •  «>*' 

Diogenei,  the  Cynic,  visits  the  Macedonian  camp  on  tbe  <Wcf'6rihe  day 
memorable  for  the  battle  of  ChaBr6nea,*'2fe2;   his  bebavii^ffip  to  PinS^ 

'  DJom6c2an,  his  address  to  his laccusers,  181.  -  *  »      ..     .   ...r. 

'  Dtopt^A^j,  his  defence  undertaken  by  Demosthenel,  369.   '    '        -^^t- 

•  Dodanim,  fourth  son  of  Javaii,  settles  in  Thessaly  and  in  t^rok,  «•'  *"  "* ' 

Dog,  the  remarkable  faithfulness  of  one  described,  83.  *'      ' 

'Draco,  chosen  by  the  Athenians  their  legislator,  25 ;  h&  severe  lawi'di- 
8Cfibed,96.  '  .         -^ ....^.-,'. 

•  %fi»nttf,' forms  a  cons^nracy  against  Aleiaifd^r,  318!8.  * ' ;      " 

•  r  .  ■• 

JBchaiana,  the  excessive  luxury  of  that  city  prejucBcial  tothfe  Maceaoman 
8oMier8,4)d2.  .       4Fw 

Egyfft,  tbeoooquest  of  it  by  Alexander,  346.  "»  '  ""  *    ■•*  '^^ 

:   £^r^, kingofMyctfn2e,'3.      t  .,  .*. .u/,m^ 
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4^  .JUiAfh  ^^detl  SOB  0f  Jiamn>  fivei  ihe  aaoMi.bj  whidi  the  Groeksr werpi  g^ 

nerally  kaowDy  2. 

J^pyimiiMiMfetfy  his.  chanMstory  231;  appointed  toxommaBd  the  Tbeban 
jtapky^  end. to  eol  in  coDJanction  with  Pelopidasy  S33;  begins  bis  march 
ogaiust  Cieombrotasi  ibid. ;  his  reply  to  the  bad  omens  urged  to  prevent  his 
.^e^iqg  imtf  ibid*;  s^eiines  ftpa^s  through  which  Cieombrottis  would  have 
jQVcbftdf  il)id.;  gaa^s  a  victory. over  the  Lacedsmonians^  235 ;:  enters  La- 
iMHua.  with:  aa  «nnyy  2371;  enters  AMadia,  and  reinstates  it  in  .all  its  former 
.|URiv)leg|0.aod  liberties,  ibid. ;  returns  home  with  Pelopidas  to  answer  accu* 
sations  laid  a^onst  them>  236 ;  his  spidted  behaviottr  when  called  upon  to 
,4n$wer  the  ctoge. against. him,  ibid,;  is  honourably  acquitted,  ibid.;,  ac- 
cepts gf  a  v^j^  mean  place  conferred  on  him  by  his  enemies  to .  affront  him> 
ibid*;  ^pterslliess^iaYritfa  a  powerful  aimy,  240;  receives  terms  of  sub- 
.i]BJ8sion.  from. Alexander,  ibid.;  .deUvers . Pelopidas  from  prison,  ibid.$ 
^inarc^es  to  Sparta  by.  nighty  with  a  design  to  take.the  city  by  surprise,  ibid.; 
attacks  the  dty  in  several  quarters,  241 ;  on  the  failure  of  his  designs,  re- 
solves to  give  the  Laceda&monians  and  Atheniaos  battle,  242 ;  makes  a  i^ery 
extraordinary  effort  without  regard  to  the  danger  of  his  own  life,  244,; 
receives  a  mortal  wound  in  his  heart,  245 ;  his  dying  words,  ibid. ;  receives 
Philips  son  of  Amyntas,  into,  his  house  as  a  pupil,  252. 

j^A^fVs,  Alexander  assigns  to  the  temple  of  Diana  there  the  tributes 
which  are  paid  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  318« 

.   Ephialfeif  declaxes  agun^  gilving  asastance  to  theXacedemopians  at  war 
with  their  rebellions  dave^,  114. 
^  J^hqrif  court  o^  its  erection  and  power,  12. 

Episthenes,  a  Grecian  commander  i^nst  the  Persians,  198. 
JQreteia^,  Phocion  drives  Plutarch,  alter  having  discovered  his  treacherous 
J>ehaviow>.autofthatdty,  273. 

Ef^koM,  revolts  to  thei  Peloponnesians,  175..  . 

EudemkUu^  ascends  the  throne  of  Sparta  on  the  death  of  Agps,  his  fa^beitf 
390 ;  his  character,  ibid.;  opposes  the  continQance  of  the  war  agieiinst  Ma- 
cedon,  ihid« ;  remarkable  sayings  of  bis,  ibid. 

JBut9e9^,,lippointed  governor  of  Papblagonia  and  Cappadocia,  405 ;.  be- 
trf^ed  by  one  of  his  officers,  and  completely  discomfited  by  Antigppus,  406; 
laUies  his  men,  and  escapes  his  pursuers,  ibid. ;  returns  to  the  field  of  battle, 
and  bums  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  ibidi*  >  retreats  to  the  castle  of  Nora,  with 
a  select  body  of  soldiers,  ibid..;  holds  out  ag^nst  the  whple  strength  of  An- 
tifBDnusfoir  a  year,  .and  for;Qes.  him  to  quit  the  siege,  409;:  appointed  by 
piympias  to  the  chief  command  in  :Asia,  410  ;  his  great  address  in  the.dis- 
ctu^g^  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  ibid. ;  attacked  by  Antigpnusin  his  winter 
quarters,  411 ;  his  infantry  rout  the  phalanx  of  Antigonus,  ibid. ;  his  i^my 
incensed  against  hiin  on  the  loss  o£  their  baggege>  ibid.;  i»  seized  by  the 
soldiers,  412 ;  his  speech  to  them  on  that  occasion,  ibid.;  conducted  bound 
into  Antigontts*s  camp,  and  execute^!  ibid. 

^^.Ef/^hemttf  a  Lacedemonian,  his. quarrj^l  wijbh  PoJiychare^i,  a,]^esse- 
nian,  22.  .... 

Eiaybiada,  commander  of  the  Spflurtan  fleet  against  Xerxes^  |>rQpQses  its, 
advancing  to  co-operate  with  the  army,  64;  imagines  himself  glanced  at  in 


■  liuli'Midi  ti»  ThbnlitOfllMk  MIA  oAib  to  flitf*  §M»rihULs 
meoKinible  aoswer,  ibid. 

I  £birylKfy  uotfair  of  Pbili{>y  raqscBto  P«lo|Mk»9  who  civms  Utt  to 
Thobet,  with  other  hostagw,  to  pMOuro  fatei  wi  odacBtwa  woithy  of  his 
•nrtn^  SUft* 

Arjidic^  granMBug^tor  of  Philip  of  MateodoOy  mtfried  to  Phaip 
AifdMiH  404;  loviet  an  muf  apdnit  Olyaifiii, 4SI ;  writoll  pnwihigiiy  to 
Clouaiidor  for  aMBBtalidey  ibid. ;  diuiUMW  Polf|ieicho«  fiou  tiio  «diauiitH»- 
tioiiy  ibid.;  wishw  to  defer  ii^itng  till  MiiifoioMl  by  CMtander, 4SS ;  db- 
Mrtod  by  bortwopt,  ibid. ;  Ms  into  tho  bwdfe  of  dynpiM^  ibid.;  ootf- 
land  ii  priaott, ibid^$  reieeivts  amewsfo  ftom  OlynpiaSy  tomako berchoioo 
ofaponiod,  a€«pofpoitoii^  ov  aiope,  at  the  toeani  of  death,  ftid.;  is 
fosad  by  tbo  nMssen^r  bindiag  ap  ^e  woaiids  of  her  noidaied  hosbaody 
Mdiliaeo  torn  ftwn  her  own  bodyy4dd}  reeeiv«8  the  iaesMf6  with  the 
giaatett  conipoearey  ibid. ;  her  petitioii  to  the  gode^  ifaid« ;  straogfes  hoMif 
with  the  rape,  ibid. 

JBMrysMeaefyjoiatfciBgofSparto  with  Piocle8«  8l 

F. 
"FMtTy  the  remarkable  tpeech  of  a  Syiacaeaa  one,  107. 

Gaftene,  Aieiaiider  niarehes  to  tot  oooatry,  to  diTert  the  OMianefaoly 
with  which  he  is  oppressed  on  the  death  of  ClittiSy  360« 

Qimipxmda^  memorable  battle  of,  between  Danus  and  Aleiaader,  9fi^^ 
S54. 

'  Ge«^inalManirniptionintoliiacedoa9  440;beiagtefh8edacertoBi8am 
of  gold,  they  attack  Ptolemy  Ceramms,  cut  off  his  head,  anddany  it  thsoogh 
their  ranks  on  the  top  of  a  lanoe,  ibid.;  meet  with  a  vigeroos  imdetance 
under  the  coodudt  of  Sostheibes,  ibid.;  a  fi«^  kwimir,  heaitd  by  BiaaJMBs, 
enter'Macedon,  and  cat  Sosthenes  and  his  gpUaot  army  to  piec^ifaid.; 
after  draiiuDg  the  coaotry  of  all  its  wealthy  they  bend  thnir  cfltm»  towards 
€h«ece, ibid;;  the  Grecian  etotes,  aninla«Bd  by  thehr  iummD  dbUfii,  ildppt 
a  stftet  discipKhe  and  wise  coonsels;  8eoQrothestiMtsofTkennopfA»;«iid 
send  a  fleet  to  tfa4  eoasu  of  Thenm^  to  sopport  the  apwuiione  «r  liie  antoy 
4b  lead;,  ibi4 ;  after  repeated  losses,  Bftanns  is  obli|Bd  to  '<9mmthmk  \dk 
attompt  to fofceilie pass,  ibid.;  detachto  a  holly  lOf  tthi  frnnpfi  to  pinndii 
JBtelia,  ibid.;  half  of  them  cut  in  pssces,  ibid.  ^  die  ThcesaUaasdnact  lam 
to  the  passage  of*er  Mount  CEta,  ibid. ;  marches  to  the  teatple  of  JMphi, 
wMttdesigp  to phmderit, 441;  the.  DelpUaos,  ammntod  by  re^gpkMM en- 
thnsiasm,  make  a  desperato  sally  on  the  barbamni,  wlio,  stnmk  wi&  «  padie, 
flee  liitb  precipitation,  ibid.;  are  parsaed  for  a  day  and  night,  ibid.;  most 
of  them  perish,  ibid. ;  Brennas  kills  kimseif,  ibid.  \  the  fl»w  %lk>  sarvive  en^ 
deoTour  to  escape,  but  are  destroyed  by  the  several  enlions  through  '^hich 
they  pass^ ibid.;  make  a  iiresh  irruptioa  into  Macedba,  44d;  the  Macedo- 
nians flee  before  ihem,  ibid.;  are  harassed  in  their  marches, and  led  into 
diBsidnmtageoQS ground,  by  Anliganas^  who  at  hwt  cotithaai  to'pieces, 


i. 


the  town  is  stormed  by  him,  and  the  garrison  osdeiMkito  iiA.  oit  ifk^nit^fifm^ 

,:.  €to#i«  knot»di0<Blebeated ciMf  ovltk^  AhmnAutf  S$&, 

Orjaueuty  the  memorable  passage  of  Alexander  over  that  river  datoibtdy 
-^4.  '  .  ^ 

CtoiBBe^  oaiiiiH  state  •£  it, ■  t ;  o€  the*  govormaent  of  3payta,  and  the  lairs 
«f  %ciu|pn%  8 ;  of  tfaa  govenuneot^  of  Atbeas,  the  kuva  of  Sd^%  aad  tlis 
history  of  the  repobltc  from  the  time  of  Solon  to  the  43mm«encemeat  of  the 
JRanaft  wanM  $  a  short  sQwey  of  the  state  <ef  OifMee.  pievioaa  ta  4h^  Fev- 
eiaa  war,  40;  from  the  expulsion  of  Hippies  to  the  death  of  Darius,  40; 
from  the  dbath  of  Mikiadee  to  the  retreat  of  Xerxes  out  of  GfMoe,  66; 
^tam  the  xMseaC-ef  Xerxes  to  the  peace  eonduderi  between  the  Greeks  aod 
.  PersiaoSy  6d;  'fiom,tbe  victory  of  Mycale  to  the  begaioing  of  the  FelqpoM- 
aesiaik  war^  {10;  .inm  the  peace  of  Persia  to  the  peace  of  Nioiai^  lia;  h^m 
the  peace  of  Nicias  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesiao  ifur,  139;  fitom.the 
demolitioo  of  the  Athenian  power  t»  lAm  dettth  of  Stfcra!^,  1M.J  froQl  the 
dea<ii  of  ^Socrates  to  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  324 ;  from  the  birth  to  the 
death  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  S51 ;  from  the  birth  of  Alexander  to  his 
setting  oat  for  Asia,  and  .toihis  death,  396;  from- the  deslraotitm  o#.  Thebes 
to  the  death  of  Antipater,  386 ;  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the  death  of 
Antigoaiis,  403 ;  firom  the  death  of  Antipater  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
,  femiiy^iof  Philip,  4dl ;  fimnthe  overthrow  of  the  fiwaily  of  Phifipi  to.4h4l  con- 
federacy formed  by  the(Macsdonians  and.  Acfawun  against  the£toliaasy^9r ; 
^^MMB  tho.oeafiBdafai^  between  the  ^taUAas  and  Spaetans  against  the 
Aehfloans  to  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  AntLochus,  king  of  Syria,  448 ;  itom. 
sho.i0VBiiott«f  Oscaoe^by  Aatiocbus  to  the  captmty  of  .the  Ai^NeaB  chiefs 
iniitsi^  40t|  fimn  the  jeaptivity  of  ^  AcfaeBan  «bid8  to  the  s*ekiog^«f 
Constaotiaeple  by  the  Tufk%  471 ;  the  miserable  state  of  Greeeet  dniii^ 
]dMKt)periody*47t«^S4.  :  ... 

:  •:  G9«tin»«tates, .their  oon£aderacy  weakened  by  Perdan  bribes,  3€4. 

6ftip<^,  a  remaikablestofyiof oil BBgmtefol  tme^  367^ 
t  Qjrf^BpWi,  tho  LBeedBmonian<gsiiorBl,.appeoaches  to  the  r^ef  of  ibS'%- 
racusans,  150;  .storms  the  fiirt  of  lathdsib,  151;  iMeati  the  Athssiaw, 
Miid..;  prevails  on  thejSyiaciHaiiste  fitsut  the  attoagest  fleet  in  thiinpotver, 
4md  «o  bataid  a.  batde  at  se%  143 ;  leads  oat  aH  Us  forces  in  llie  naghMime, 
SodMUBck  the  farts  of  Plemmyrium,  ikid* ;  carries  the  grsateflt  of  then  by 
;  >  marches  out  of  the '  entrenchmeots  at  £p^Ml»,  IS^ ;  dspcives 
4>f  a)i' hopes  <of  sttcoeis,  li^;<  repabed  by  tfie  Ty idbeniaasi  ■  169 ; 
oBompletiBly  svcoenfiii  over  the<  Atheniaiis,  1M$  uses  bis  atmost  eodeavaors, 
imt in  vain,  -to  hirve  likaas  aad  Demosthenes  gif  en-  wp  to  hitt^  169*         ; 

■  ;.'...•/.,■'•  H«  -      . 

lf(a|p0sa,dt9iio6.beflMgedl^Al«^ttader,  3f0^  surren^^  at  disesefiidn, 

'  ii  Ifa^i'tf»afliiai^  bceiegedtby. Alexander,  819;  theidty  makes  arvi^onrasie- 
4ie||ii|pie^  ifaid;.^  ris  taken  alid  dsmolishdi'to  Its 


ifctfTdbf,  goMDior  of  Bibylcai,  by  Akmodm'M  mi|mirtwi»iH|  iugtMi 
•  Mill Mn  Mitifii  frrrilT.  mi'im^ff  r "T^^i         tiaiwif»y»> it^aQ w<Ci^ 

d8S ;  MMmbles  »  body  of  nx  thottwind  iwWim,'WidJMMb  mAAemi  iMU; 
AmAbmkunmim  ew&a  «iBoii^ib0  uMrotaty  oraioii  'tban,  &id. ;.  ftttBOiptB 

to  conupt  PhodoDy  but  finds  it  inlponiUe  to  ilidni  liiii  iiM|w|y»ihtdj|  is 

flidered  by  the  assembly  to  leave  the  city,  ibid* ;  loses  all  bopes  o£as|wiiig 

tttccessfuUy  to  commaody  ibid. 

ansy  175.  .  ••••«' 

.Avkiiif  ^qrwoi^fif  fipwtiiW  fiMBOUi  fi»r  berlicw^  mad  iafidrii^9>4. 
4i-  £hb^.nteisinbeUiQBtJto«viDdv»teJkbcirn|^^ 
•iens,aud  uiade^pasooofsef  «raey9;  oondMiiiiwit  to  paiyataai:<towf>  ibid'; 
lake  anas  agsinst  their  masters,  and  threMMi  ^e  deatmolbB  of  llie  Spartan 
state,  114;  are  quelled  at  the  approadi  of  Cimoii,  115 ;  make  afindi  in- 
.sWfBMjrjnn,  ibid* ;  ipossess  tbemselvea  o£  a  fltfBng.£]rtiess,  ibid..;  boM^out  a 
siege  often  yean,  ibid.;  the  besieged  bate  .ihen-  their  lives  spared  by  dps 
jTufedrmirniMij  on.eoodition  oflenvuig  Pek^iOQiMsaafbr  evei^  ibid»  . 
,i..  BM»fi^p?bp^w  dn«w.Fbitipoiito£it^.£7i&.  .  ;  vi 

,(.  J9S^4iliioiV  Aksfonderls  favourito,  aocompanaa  faim  toithe  telit^of  Sy«- 
v^mbis, 33S;.  biB.dis^eel  .bebawiour  upon  the  ooctsion^ ibid. ;  is^  wfetAi 
ejbrlto  Uii^  ibid. ;  reooisfis  i^  bigh'CDmpboieaft  fisom  hni^ifaid^;  is  pwraaJtW 
to  give  a  king  to  the  Sidonians,  ag&g.:  ofl&tes>the.cHmn  to  tbe^'two  ImdAi^ 
ytlrtthastifcoMSO  Jmria^anteBs^  fkiL  ;  km  speedKoHbeanonrthewr^ofihing 
the  accepuoce  of  it,(JWd»;  getsovery  ibing  retdy  fepAiusifciHss^  pwjilt 
rioMMi^  tboimr  l»dosir«^B»;.bo  naiiias  ibct  yomgesi  damMsurfP^""— ^IWl ; 
loses  his  life  by  intemperate  drinkiqg»383;  bitdealb  Ambis  Ahiiiihiioln 

tr.c  JBa>»i4>w»tiiysqsi;of'^ieisnder  tfae.j^^ 

set  aside  firom  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  :Mac>doo^4l04  ;>  mwalaesil.lfy 
.  jE^))9pf9ebop^j#|.<beiqslig»lm^of.Ca»sndar/4M        ■  .rr>.*r,a 

Hipparchnif  son  of  Pisistratus,  debaoches  the  sutor  of  HannodiiiSy  S7;  is 

dispatched  by  the  daggers  of  Harmodlus  and  his  fnends,  38. 

,^<sSSf'.J^4l»Aiimedr  by^fbe.intispid  babaiiiol»Kvof.fi^  oDurMssai^ifaidit  aalshio 
^jm94lrl^ibif  u«iUgfWli«a».ibid.;  gliies  kis!daagbi«g  ia jawHiage.-tn.' Aiaaa 
j4^|t^.$yniM^ofX4iiiBp99ichaM>iM4^;  <»ltiY»tesiaop«aspotfdencftarflbiiArtiH 
?iPhfk>^J^ViW4MC.of  SasdiBft  ibU. ;  isisttppkiiftQdiii  iJnalliBiic^  ibaBL^iyib 
3j^»<^>iPfPM  <bft  gi»^f»^  a«sififwce»  W;  bis  iajBHist^.at  BpoitimidHaMiiad 
rJ^.4ie.4)cQif»<>Bi<lii«iM4«;  :be^0Qfii^  (0  <ii  aoooiaiiiiidaiien  intbjlie<i^p«v 
.^fmSfin order  to  redeem  his  children  fosm  ^VBiy,  ibid.;  gives npUs-pl^ 
fMjnpionsto  tbe^  ao^vereign  power,  ibid.;,  accmtpanies  ifao  B€KAatmBmy^46; 
'M9M^^¥m .bx4)e  ^ainfti m^iebfs.iiito  ibe  bean  ofOfBoea^ikad.  us ^  ;  >^^ 

ffi^uttUt  the.  tyrant  of  Miletus,  opposes  ^he  advice  of  lftWltfles,L'4A|ttis 
i<»l<ito»>£jP¥W  ^  Sasa,  iA^49  U>ok%  upon  .bis  dtttesfi^  «bol»  ooi^^s^Mbs 
.  9J[iQ\Ctti^Hmv^4bid;^6iyiing}M^  «t.  tb^  FemiyiaBMr^e 


tiwir  aiMter,  bj  his  awn  Mitoriaiw^  ibid. ;  pidn  jn^^lMSMItMdMiHiu 
Mitf  Ibstontoi' MBiM^  iyC>;  Mi  in  vitb  HHiyap%  w»  of  liio  FMiu 
,jW[iff»b>  ibidi;  is  wmwl  by  bim»  and  aMUkapiiioiiqv  d^;  ii^MClaAMft- 

fllwiiMy  mmi  by  bis  onkn  emcifitdy  ibid. 

fijdbipef,  Alexandor  is  gie^tiy  peipbaed  willi  tbe  diffiwritiiss  «Uii 
.|it|«fid  bis  pansy  o? sc  tbst  avmr,  St7. 

I. 
.  Jhmm,  tbe  soaof  Japhstli^  tbs ibtbsr o£  lA-tbe aalioiis  gsnswdljF  4eiio» 
minated  Greeks,  ft, 

Jasartim*,  Alesumder  finds  the  crossing  that  mar  a  diffietdt  lask,  96(1. 
;    lUgrmUf  make  an  innptioD  into  Macedon^  and  coumitc  gyieaft  dsvasta- 
tionSy  453 ;  defieated  bj  Antigonas  in  a  pitched  battla,  ibid. 
.  £«lia^  sone  aeconat  af  it,  309* 
'    i^McAsj^  tha  first  king 'OfAigos,  3. 

iiiAtty.  Alexander  arrives  at  tbs  banks  of  that  itvefy  and  finds  ef«rf  tli^ 
.0H  ready  for  his  pasMge  over  ity  370. 

Ioman$^  advised  bj  Miltaades  to  break  down  the  biid^  thiowM  overihe 

Ister  by  Darius,  and  cat  off  the  Persiaa  retreat,  48;  reject  hiscoQiisel, 

49 ;  are  driven  back  under  the  ocminiand  of  AiistigOfiii,  bf  tbe  Peniansy 

.  wllh  gpteat  slaogbt^^  61;  their  a&irs  beeouio  deqMmte,  h% ;  they-  folfify 

..Afilflfttts^  ibid.;  eaeft  aii ibeir  e£fbrt«  by  sea,  whieb  are  rendtfsd  Iniitleis 

.  byidiaiopaimtinns.of  Peniangcdd,  ilnd, 

'   .  JMci%«a  yoHBg  %>aitan,  bis  baauta^  panon  4|ad  gncoisian  nilitteiy 
Pfyaaraftnii  dgsirribed,  S4t ;  ipwacded  and  fined,  ibid,        - 

Jmgmmiy  soppcttod  by  ^dvs  lieh,  cantaads  iot  that  powder  at  Athens^  wMah 
..•bab*i-.beAtejeiaad  ia^epnssiag,  4d*  -  •  \    ^   .      .^ 

IweraUif  the  celebrated  rhetorician,  unable  to  sunttiPa  the  %aottiiliy  wMi 
.ivbicbMs  caaatrywas-cowevedby^ie  battle  of  C^Mimaa,  faattetni  his  death 
,  by  abstaining  fi(aii\ipody.agg^  > 

hthmian  games,  the  rewasdsjfiOiliia^vktoriaitt)iem»leai^ried  by  Salon,  9^. 

V.  Laatdmumumtj  sead  to  Athens. to imploia^Bceoiin^  oa  Hie  iaslMveetioa 

.  of»lhe{ieble«,tl4;  aiepawerfiilly  aasistad  by  Omon,  ]15^agdn  ^fiest 

jMMtance,  btasadanied  ii^  ibid. ;  fiidsh  the  wttr  with  ifaeirittsttigettts  by 

^dMHEnsalvas,  ibid.;  arojeaioiisof  the  Atheniatts,-119;  fisel  tbdr  an^asiness 

laaRased  by  the  successfid  operarions  of  -P^ricleif  in  Tbnce,  ibid: ;  Mnd 

ambaaiadoia  ta  iha  AtbeoMas,  in  conseqoenee  of  the  war  resolved  against 

tbenif  tSl ;  their  requisitions,  ibid,  f  renew  their  hosiilitles,  iftB ;  inv«da 

lba.tBn(itose&  of  Alliens,  Iftll^  sead  anbassadokv  to  Athens,  141;gtva'ii^ 

sittpfMseita  ths  Syracosans,  130  ;  defeat  the  A^eiaans  in  a  batde  bf  iMid, 

151 ;  gain  a.mwai  victory  oifar  thami  135 ;  avail  ^ms^ves  of  the  distirb- 

naeto  at  Adiens,  173  ;  are  worsted  by  the  Athenians  in  anaval  engj^ement, 

sbMi;  fliaaiantoed  byibe-siiceesfr  of  Aidbiacfes,  177;  fiic  tqfion.Lysander 

-  for  Ibeir  genarid,  ibid. ;  (Mge  the  Athenians  to  demoHsh  theh>  dem6cricy» 


t/H  IMIKX. 


ttOTMi^^Md a tM^f'ilMi G3mB, IM r 'Miff  to mmfmlkmikiMmv^ 

mhjtet  stylfr  to  Mtf^ttkfbm  inm  tMr-teiMalile  ^mmi^  AkHbtedts^'^MIt; 

MiMvour  to  diftifto  tlift  Ajrti6Biaa:  ^ 

iMtet  di»  €ili>s  of  C^eabev  by  wi  feffict^ftWHi  gi»ittg  akma  lefliggjibid; 
XomocAftt ,  his  reason  for  making  directly  to  Syracosey  otennlud^  t¥t^i 

tSbmodoMAhyhkailm,V4ff,     

LelexiOy  supposed  to  be  the  lfimkititator<)ifS^«rt»«iidiLMedMii^ 
LeoMtu,  appoiated  to  the  eoaiiBaiid  of  the  impoftoBft  pass  of  l^hNmsio- 

pyl»9  with  six  lliousand  men,  77 ;  findiiig  his  poet  untondble,  he  advises 

iIm  ttoofRi4of  th^  allies*  tofedre,  79;  dismisses  all  hdiHis  drtee  hMdkPed 
:Spaitans,  ibid.;  his  remaikable  address  to  them,  ibid»)  is  the' •fifst' fHno 

..ihB^^^ao.*  ■••  • 

Le&Hida$y  one  of  Alexander's  preceptovsj  «  ^fnttieiilar  iiMMUMvof  ihe 
severity  of  his  morals,  S97. 

Leo8thene$,  marches  against  Antipater  with  a  powerful  army,  395 ;  routs 
Antipiiter,  whose fturces  had  deserted- to  faiad,  Ibid^ mattocks  i^>t^  of 
Lamia,  whither  Andpater  had  retired,  896 ;  is  killed  by  a  stone,  ihid. 

LeatyMiet,  succeeds  Demaratos  as  ciDilfla|oe  to  deoai^aes,  65 ;  doiicuis 
with  his tiews,  ibid.;  ^iriMstlie!£giaataM,ibid.  ^patri  to  Sia,  9§)  hknds 
imk'ftftoeB'^UftSiiL^y'^;  tdrawnopldsamiyiaftiro  bai&es,  ihkd,;  g^as  a 
^taplete  tictdi^,  illil. 

- '  l^dtif^,  his  chara^tiir^  9$  ha  sacnices  his  timbitieii  ^to»  his  daqr,  l&; 
his  travels  <kscHbed,  ibid. ;  iiads  it  necessary,  oa  his  retara  to^Spaita^  in 
change  the  wlmle  foim  of  government, 'ibid* ;  cottAniAiiciiteB  hk  dosigris  to 
Ms'  fkifrtict^r  friends ;  and,' having  gained  ov^l*  th«  1»aiilh)g  tMbi  caltiOfiPhis 
reforming  design  into  execution,  11 ;  his  regaladons  descrSb^y^audltfa  kfds 
eH6«ewtted;il— .«fe'    -  »         /   .    .  i    .'  .*  .,'  .«tf«^.x... 

lA/curguff  an  Athenian  orator,  procores  tba^^a^'i^ri/f^^as^^lHlsNlf  tiie 
generals,  foi*'  his  ill  conduct  at  fh«  battle  ofOtkbvo^i^y  987;  lawfteg  4i  re- 
pi^oachfhl  s^e^h  to%hn,  iHid. ;  hil  tbfKIMHiferlM  etd])ldyili«iltsd«^^ 

I^iondeTf  chosen  by  tkeLaeed»monfaas  fbi*  the^  gtiiertil^ia^nAifrli^^^^dse 
Aleibiades,  177^  Ws  chaiiifetel-,1l^d. ;  he  b^n^  Mi  aitn^  to  fiphMa^'ll^. ; 
receives  advice  of  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  at  Sardis,  178 ;  sets  out  fi^m  Rhesus 
-to make  him  a  visit,  ibid.;  complains  of  the  duplicity  of  Tissaphernes, 
AHtf:;'  iti2ihi  a  few  sh^  to  repel  €ho  inftidts  of  Ahtkiehui^  IM^Ia^liato- 
Hous,  ibid. ;  is  toecebdefd  byCallieraddftsr,  179;  is  sdlekefl  toMtoffi^l8l; 
iiilnte^d'withthe  po^ef  af  to  admiral,  ibid. ;  s^s  to#al^  tl^^KlilleB- 
f^t;  ibif.;  lays  siege t^Lari^ii^^acni^,  liarries^tby  stoiw,  aadiiMmdiaMi  It 
io  dieM^of  his  soldiers,  ibid.;  his  eawitMis  fatehasiadr,  18^>^  Ita'^MHis 
prepKratibny  f^^em  en^^eto^t,  ibid.}  gHfaisa^vfetory,'ft»f  hfeMNa4Mff 
toPhilok^i  oheof  €he  Athentan  g^n^ral^ie4;  iptopayes'^Kth^'ifiega'af 
Aflieiis  by  }and,  ibid. ;  arrives  hi  the  port,  18Jf;  daa^Kshes  l^%«Hs  af 
Athemr'vf^'^reat  sdeinrifty  andirtsolenc^,  i86;  )afMe«M  a"  ^baHl  ^M-lMa 
thirty  ^tjftants^  Ills  ov*n  crctttores,  190 ;  is  wiHihg  to  "graAfc  the't^lllrtWiW' 
Adiens asaSstance,  194.    •  '      •' .     "    »        • »»       ^^-^-m   ..  -*v». 

^  *  Xj^^ibte,  die  t^rtotf  of  M^gii^lii,  abdieates  t^ 
«pplicati<m  that  the  city  may  be  ftdiatttedintothe  Adafeim  lei|B»j  Iwtr. 


t.. 


psnae^  and  sends  tbem  to  dM  aid  of  tl»  Atli«n&  %|Wiv^ 

the  battle  of  CiMBraMa,  884;  aealmoedtodeafthlbrliiisUooadaetiatfcMt 

tattle^  tor. 

L^mui^ngf  appaiaiad  governor  of  Ibiaoe  and  tlw  Cb^n^naie^  406; 
gifee  oflien  to  bo  salntad  kio|^  41d;  inwides  Meoedo^  489^;  tela  up  a 
eUm  to  that  Mugkattt,  ibid;;  oettce— ta  Piabaay  Ma  oaaqietitof » ibid..; 
dbaeoaieiw  ariso  betarean  fab  ^U^itet  queeos  and  dieir  oApoog^  wbicb  aei^ 
tiuaatoiaactairf  cvae^^ibid.;  tbe  injond  fav^  throai  tbamaebeaiep  dio 
protectioD  of  Seleucoty  ibid. ;  meets  Sefeoetts  on  the  Md  of  CyrOa^  ifaMk; 
acqaita  bimaelf  vMt  aU  the  ngonr  and  actiVi^  of  yoath,  notwftbataadiqg 
his  advanced  aga^  jbid.;  ia  alain,  iWd. 


Macmkmk,  kingdom  of^  fot  governed  bjr  Camnaay  deaoended  ftomHei^ 
onleSy  6p 

MuKedoniamt  tenifiedat  the  iqppeaianoe  of  the  elephantaof  Poniay  plaiited 
40  dispute  their  passage  over  the  liver  Hjdaapesy  3fl. 

JliniatAei^  coomiaader  of  the  province  of  Uaiy  956;  leadvea  to  hold  out 
to  the  laat  eitremityi  ibid. ;  withdmwa  into  faia  own  atff  ibid^;  fofeed  from 
tbenoe^be  retirea  into  the  citadel,  ibid. ;  sends  deputies  to  Aleiandnr  to  ao^ 
jfinr  ^aaitori  ilud. ;  obtaiaa  it  by  the  interponition  of  Syaigamfaiay  ibid* 

A£egafk$,  the  Athenian^  leader  of  the  iohaUlanta  «|ion  the  seaFboaat^M; 
dfivea  Pisbtratua  oot  (^  the  cilyy  86;  recab  hni|  and  givea  him  hia  deleter 
in  marriage,  ibid. 

Mandmitf  a  Brachman,  hia  interview  with  Oneaiciitus^  37T ;  asaumea  a 
hai^ty  philosophic  tone,  ilnd. 

Ifanlmea,  battle  o^  !M«. 

Mantineanif  compelled  by  the  Spartans  to  ditow  down  their  waUs,  896,;. 
'    ll«rarAoK,'the  memcffabb  battle  <^»  described,  6(K-<ii. 

AfordoaiMS,  sent  by  Danes  to  command  in  the  maritime  parta  of  Asia, 
53 ;  ordered  to  revenge  the  burning  of  Sardis,  ibid. ;  passes  into  Thrace  at 
the  bead  of  a  large  army,  ibid. ;  terrifies  the  mhntntants  into  an  in^Mt 
obedience  to  his  power,  ibid. ;  sets  sail  for  Macedonia^  ibid.;  is  diatresaed 
by  aea  and  land,  ibid.;  ia  attacked  by  the  Thracians  ia  the  fliglit,  ibid.;  is 
wtmnded,  ibid. ;  returns  to  the  Persian  court  covered  with  grief  and  oci^ 
fusion,  ibid. ;  is  displaced^  54;  gives  advice  to  Xerxes,  which  ia.very  well 
ieeaived,  87 ;  pasaea  the  winder  in  Theasaky,  90;  teada  faia  aiany  iotQ  ^ 
province  <ii  Bceotia,  ibid«;  aends  Alexander,  king  of  Afocedbnia^  with  a 
aplendid  retinue  to  Athena,  ibid.;  leaves  Atticiiy  and  letuiaa  tolhe  <seun^jr 
of  BoBotia,  98 ;  resolves  to  wait  the  approach  of  the  eoemj^  ibid*;:  encamps 
by  the  river  Asopua,  ibid.;  is  impatient  to  come  to  an  engagemient,. 94 ;.iia 
dissuaded  from  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  ibid.;  reaolves  to  engage,  ibid. ; 
makes  an  alteration  in  his  army,  95;  supposing  the  0reeks  dyings  he  pur- 
sues them,  ibid. ;  attempts  to  restore  the  order  of  battle*  96  ;  is  killed^  tt>id. 
*    AfisiSi^gettf^  subdued  by  Aleaaoder,  366. 

itff^tfttf,  governor  of  Babylon,  surrenders  it  to  Alexander,  on  his  i^ipear- 
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bciinlCdWrtlMbiiltb«rAiWB»S56;  honooraifay.Alinadflc.witli 
|Wfo««ranciil  ofdM  praMim  (Of  CWdba,  aid.  . 

r  MrgftltipMmt,  jMMt  P«i7peRalK»'9  decree  fiw  altedi^  tb«ir  {900  xif  gii* 
iwaww^  MT;  mm.thtm^amd  by  binB»  48d;  prepMe  lor  »  vigoiiMnde- 
(faiMi»  iliU. ;  neylaethe  awntl>ii>B>  UmiL  ;  the  noble  bebtwioiic  of  ilieMflgik 
JofielitMi  ^rifm.  and  jwth*  on  tim.ocaaitm,  ibiiL;  the  iWMdt  wewedy  aod 
the elephaiite  led  agpfaiit  the.ckyy  Und.;  disooqnfited and  ovei^throim :bj 
thettntagevrof  I>H0ide%ihidui  Poiypeichon  coins  the  siege  into  a  Upcfc- 
llde|4Mu 

*i   Jl<giep%>  eft^  9f»  eqecm  wathidisdeMi  the  Ijwxdieroonien  ediet  egwnjl-Uw 
JiLtlmnan  liigltiveey  lilO. 

>  Jlanmnif  a  Rhddian»  one  of  Darius's  oommaaden,  advises  thek  genenb 
fM^^yeoXve  a  battte,  S1A;  his  opinioa  oveiniled^  ibid. ;  sent  into  Gieeoe 
by'Paiifs  to jgfndft  Maoedon»  99ti.  dies  in  the  eiyeditiQn»ibid.  . 
'    ifawp^  the  Fisnian  ffivmnaor  of  that  city,  opens  the  gates  of  it.tOs>^l9 
f«li0%>340.  -  •        • 

Men  (eminent^  that  flourished  in  Greece,  some  account  o4  186 — 189*.  . 
f-JIUm^f  nwniaands  the  left  wing  of  Cyrus's  anny,  197,         .  . 
'^t  Mffoci  one  of  Poms's'  most  intimate  liiends,  sent  by  Alexander  p9 

Mrffifrffff,  tbeeonnch,  cuts  off  the  head  and  light  band>ofCjmWiat^t^ 

iHimand  of  Astaxenes,  19& 

Mmmsmmn,  ^loeosedi  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diaui,  of  attempting  l^ 
irtiaititgfi4>f  0OnM  Spartan  niginsi  and  of  killing  Teleclus,  one  ^f  the  Spfy^tm 
|fiig^t^;.,tke> deny  Ae cbaigeyibid,;  send  to  consult  the orad^ of  J^^ 
plMi  ibid*  ;^ftf»  w6^SJmA  to  sacdfice  a  viigin,  of  thafamily  of  .£{iytus^41vf^ 
ItMlM  H-vilPPAns  Btfiig^  for  freedom,  ibid. ;  are  obliged  to  tak^  xeifqept.frith 

kiilis^lifinceof  Sicil|(»  ^ 

^-'MibUmfi be^cg^ by  tbePersiansy and  taken, 52. 
3  .Jltftjod^  advises  thelopians  to  break  down  DariusV  briclge  ot^.i^ 
iftev  ^  9  ^  9M!^  unacted,  49 ;  resohes  to  return,  once  more  to  At^iieiii^ 
Hlft  yetMniiisitbfiviB«hips,ilnd«;  appointed  chief  command^  over  tb«^^ 
%b0natqd.m^  destined  ^  oppose  the  Penianannyr  ^0;  prjipares  fpr^tlif 
great.  <pcownler,  ibid*;  is  nctonous,  62;  receives  itofSi  \^  countiyniep 
4MK^'6laki^S  990^  of  thstr  giatitude,  63  ;  finds  it  of  a  )|hor|;  qpotiny^ifi^ 
.ittt.^m  aeoMsdef  bewg  taken  a  Persi^ui  bnbe,  ibid«;  qf^oA'tv^^^  ^*.jiw 
:|Hil^»:ibid«fl  his  punishment  changed  to  a  penalty,  which  hpis.ufwbli^,,^ 
fVff$^V  iS'tbaown  into  pnson,  and  there  dies,  ibid..  ...  , .  ,^..^ 

f'  ^'JUl'WUMy  -^  Lflcedimionian  general,  killed  in  a  nava)  eogiog^pMSit  fi^ 
Mlift'Al^eflpao^^  *iO»-»  •'Oi    •*M»v"T 

,    jiBsfaMg.pttrtfof,  U9..  .,•...;.,=.,.  vr» 

e  >  >|f olA«ry  remaiMile.  advice  of  a  Spartan  mother  to  her  9on,  19«.       ,  ^.^ , 

3&iii9iHfikii«d9Wo^>9^^ofgovenw^enl.t^ 

'  :     .    .        .     :  .    .    .VI 
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Nabarganes,  consfMres  with  Bessus,  genenl  of 'tim  BiitlfiiMi^  WOMii^ 
upon  ihe  person  of  Darios,  and  to  lay  him  n  4clf ains,  S$0;f  tb^  aeliw 'tteii' 
monarch,  bind  him  in  chains  of  goldy  enclose  him^wW  t^S^ftMi  (AiiiM^'ttall 
MSt  out  with  him  towards  Btfttriana,  959;  finding  it  impeinMd  '4MdMi^  to' 
dondthrte  the  friendship  of  Alekandiftr,  or  to  9eetir€  thU  tbfon^  ftwf^tlmiiuittliHis^ 
they  give  th^ir  royal  prisoner  hk  liberty,  ibilt. ;  Mi  ttjxm  Ite  t4tb?di»  «i^ 
most  fory  for  refusibg  to  ft^w  them,  and,-  leai4i%  bmi  to  lin^t  ihH  niseH 
abl^  manner,  make  their  escape  several  ways,  ibid;*  -  'M^i-if 

Nearehui,  appointed  by  Aleiander  admiral  of  hisfiii^Cy  999.    ■•   -  ■  '     -«▼ 

Nksanor,  governor  of  Athens,  sets  the  power  of  the  cottrt  of  Mscedoif -fll 
defi^ce,  42S ;  strengthfenir  tbe  gaitison  at  Mmilcbift,  ftiid. ;  Mak^s  tdniself 
master  of  the  Pirsns,  ibid.;  commands  the  ileetef  GasMifdtiri  497f^li 
defeated  by  Ctitns;  and  obliged  to  betake  himself  to  flight,  i\A4i ;  vefil^lmi 
ships,  pots  to  sea,  and  obtains  a  tom^VB  victory  over  Clitas  atBytantfilM^ 
ibid.;  resumes  his  government,  laden  with  hononrs,  499;  su^pedteil by'  Ctf#- 
sander  of  a  design  ito  render  bimselftoveraigh  of  At^ca^'ibid.  ^  is  ilh^te4  by 
him,  under  pretence  of  matters  of  moment,  to  an  empty  house,  wl^rA  iMH 
basely  daio,  ibid.  '  5   i  *<; 

Nicku,  chiefly  instrumental*  tn  procuring  a  peaee  betweeiy^h^  Al^dijamr 

aiid  Laeedsrobnians,  13T;  t^onfoondad  and  di9graeed,^94f  i-itf^gairC -to 

dparta,  ibid.;  is  unable  to  gain  the  terms  demanded,  ibid.;  appoMM'MNi 

ibaval'  cdnmfand,  144;  appointed  one  of  tbe  gencMdi,  fo4A  ft^fat>»fii|ret, 

ibid.;  endeavours  to  oppose  Alcibiades  indireetiy>«  ibid«^i'Mbrt0'4Mamntt 

diffidulties,:  ibid. ;  is  disappointed,  145 ;  ttMsed  hf  an  iamih  tkmmttM^Bj^ 

eusans,  he  nmke^  the  best  of  his  nvay  to  %racusej  148 ;  'BteoeMI«#*Wfi« 

stratagem,  ibid. ;  lands  at  fSyraeuse,  iUd. ;  gams  an  advabdhga^  but,  %»t  biaig 

abid  to  attack  the  city,  talies  upMs  quattani  at  'Otteantt-  Mind^Kbilis^'  ihUk% 

vets  Mol  ibr  Syracuse  to  tdocfc  it  tip  by  sell  and  land,  ibid.rnial»6'4ilHMf 

master  of  £pipol»,  149 ;  conceives  great  hopes  fwMfr  asiieteiea^to MmugmAf 

ibid.  ^  disdains  to  answer  a  propbsM  made  by  GyUp{m^;  "rii^iBaiWidteMrfNiian 

general,  151;  prepares  for  battle,  ibid.;  marches  against' thtt^SyHMtiybi^ 

fbid. ;  possesses  himsdf  of  Plemmyrium;  Idl^  |  wtiess  a  mftlatiel)d^^^ik<seSfaot 

of  his  affairs  to  Adiens,  ibid.;  proposes  td be  recalled,vihjd. J  biMnif IMit 

with  a  considerable  check,  he  does  not  cmre  to  venture  a ^ed6illjh%a#l(  tS§^^ 

is  forced  to  give  the  SynSeusans  battle  by 'theimpetdoMtyoP'  Ma  otfil|ll|tttfl^ 

IJ^;  is  thrown  into  diotrtmost  constem^iicm  byft,  156;  i»  tcMM^  Hy^^CHi^ 

ftoldand  precipitate  resoluiioD  of  Demosdieties^  t5f ;  ta»¥aBi(Dttaii^Mdd|r<m> 

sidered  as  resultidg  from  tidndity,  ibid.^  he  is  obKyd to •sabAiwlMrto  1lk0djf^ 

nion  of  Dehidsthones,  ibid. ;  is  depHved  df  att  hopes.  <^  8iicoiBas|^959^f^^Mi- 

{mres  to  sail  from  Syracnse^  ibid . ;  is  alanoed^by  Ian  ^  ecfip^  >  «f -ttfcr-auHBii 

Hid.;  scrupulously  adheresto  the  dedaratiotts  of  d^osbotbsayttta^tlil^f  Hctidces 

preparations  for  a  naval  engagement,  Idl ;-  is  put  to  fliglft^  i#Wf<IVitf#Ml4i 

by  false  intelligence,  163;  an  affecting  description' ol^faift^silMisiaiMeiiiybon, 

164 ;  he  deems  it  prudent  to  retire,  165 ;  arrives  at  the  rfi^er  !EHdM»^'i66 ; 

is  summoned  by  the  enemy  to  surrender,  ibid. ;  his  pTopoiAi  Wfeetcfd^Hid. ; 

be  marehies  towaaids-the  Hrcr  Asinacros,  ibi&;  sotl^nd^rf^ttt  diaMHiMf^jlid. ; 

is  put  to  death,  169 ;  eulogium  on  him,  ibid. 

NysUf  city  of,  taken  by  Alexander,  370. 


Or 

Ortiflpflwinti  jpttnt a coawtomMe  »dwmUgg  over  Pfajfip^  860;  j»«titMy 
4iiii»tifcibid>;  kilM  ni.^  p«niii]t,  ibid. }  himgupoiiagallowByibid. 

(^wywuij  wifii  of  Pliilipi  |)i«v«kM  him  to  (ar  bj  b«r  Tiiidietiv^  aod  pas^ 
■jiwitt  diifMiiMH  M  to  HHiia  hnn  w»h  far 4Mtb,  890}  m  divoreed  horn 
InpH  -8941  .^oiimfwiit  ihf  iicapa  of  Paaflooiivi  «ft«r']the  iniMMwination  of 
fUm  king,  3894;  espraraev  her  implacsbb  lesentment.  If  ofd^ring  a  goldeit 
dwm  to  be  paJt<m  bto  b«ad  upotf  the  gibbtot^  ibid. ;  piiys  the  same  lunMat 
hooonn  to  him  as  thoso  iiTepved  for  Pinllm  dud ;. is  iind  to  have  pp^. 
vafled  on  the  Hmcedpiieae  |o  pa^  aftiHvd  b^notm  t#  Favmnitis,  jbpML ;.  eon- 
ficifitis  the  digger  itith  MP.hieh  the  king  bad.  b^en  murdered,  to  ApoOo, 
fbid.;.jMaidM^5Pol;f|l«M!hcm  fim  her  baoiihmMtinBittras^  409;  apt* 
ppifEitt  £ii«n«a«ilo the  chkC  eeninand  in  Am,  410;  Cy^tme^  the  BsoAer 
of  Ewrydipflf  iM  Amyalifff  her  Mber»  toordered  thpioogh  bar  Goo^vancet^ 
^IjU;  jom^P^ol^peidioii'kferDopf,  and  Biarchee  ugatnst  Surydice,  .492;  tb^ 
tfldievs;  <ff  SofjFdtioey  atmck  mth  her  noble  mWf  go  over  to  her  itandai^ 
ilnd^ ;  Jteydiee'  and  h«r  oonsoit  fiiU  into  her  handi^  ibid. ;  aho  thuts  ^M^n 
apjaa^jipeopyibid.;  fearinft^® ''^'^■■^^^^^P^^^t  she  ord^MS  tjifA 
to  be  pot  to  death,  ibid. ;  causes  Nicanor  to  be  pot  to  dentby  49S;  ord«vif 
aJ^wpcIrM  mible  Maesdonians  to  be  eieeoted^  on  snspiidon  of  being  in  the 
ialeia(|tc#Ga|«i9idirribML;  left  to  prodde  for  b«r  own  salistjry  ibid.;  shuts 
limelf.afilntiiooitjrof  Fydna,  whkh sh^t strongly Ibt^esi 434=;  invented 
l^y  hip)d  and  sea  by  Castender,  ibid;  disappointed  w  her  eipectation el 
imo^M  fto«»^iSMda%  |iog  of  Spinwi^iier  brother, ^d.;  depkmible  sifleun 
tion  of.her .and  the  giurison,  ttud. ;.  qumnders  to  Cassander,  496 ;  stj|MihiiM 
fpi'  hm  U£^'  ifaidh;  it  delkefed  tip  to  the  oHl  power,  ibid. ;  olfen^a  ship 
«^  oel^Migr.betf  ^o^  AAeaHf  whkh  she.refiiseti  Add. ;  insists  upmi  being  bend, 
bafot^  rtie  Mti|edoniens»  and  juoli^rsig  her  condkiet^  fliid^ ;  a^aod  of  tlm 
tnndlfld  aoMiety .ioilt  b^Cbssandet  toipiit  her «o  'deadv:  vthieb  tbisy  fi^asf^ 
|bid% ;  the  lelsliDns.of  those  sbe  hud  murdersd  oot  bet  Ihinbt,  ISM, ;  is  siid 
t^lMuns  beband  4ritb  tmieh  foMitfide^  ibid. ;  her  body  eafeed :  to  r^ohiift 
poUMitimaoidHuiadyibid.  ; 

; .  CMyvqpt^  /G>fme$f  the<  foiraids  of  the  mtors  at  thensi  lessened  t>y  Sidon/  89» 

'Ol^iMkmf,  ooort*d  b|f  the  Athenians^  &5d;  sead.to  ADhens  ibr  ttHM 

^«i]iMit  Philip^  sea. :? 

OmfHikf  4  Ungof  IndKn, imests  Alexander,  dTO ;  does bdmag^ to "IdiB, 
iliid,;  is  s#ntp  with  the  nanie  of  TaahK,  byAlewuider,  to  i^nifc 
diff  sii»rt3Wr  ^Mie  tfipiisached  by  .him  for  bis  trsashe^to  inscdnntry, 
Jll^enla  intnedidlely  taasoapo  tbei  diiitlevelie^ 

.  'iffi^nkriimfAm  pfatleeopber^  dejkited  by  Alexlmdeccotiib  Indiita  jpiisst^ 
SJJIa  iMWliaboil^Qf^iBtdcfa^^  ihid.i  dddnssei  bunseif  bo <3elHii% 
«bid»;  his  ililiKiiionr  with  lAgmda^^         peitagdes^taibotbtaiymgciidy 
HQ  «HMfam  oatteie  way  ofil^e,  addlottoar  the  fofttae  ef  Aiekander^  fted^ 
,   >(taniQalia^ilS/iBStiMien^il6.- 


XM^bmt  a  nigoal  videry  grineil  over  Ussapbemiss  1^  Agssilias^  neai* 
that  liver,  284.  •  .  '  <  f  ,    .    . 
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Bmiteif  branddd  wttb'in&my  f)0'hn«etiiiiitod|iftn%  alter  tiahatdeof 
Tkefmop^fs,  60.  -     r    •.    ..i    . 

Parmenio,  rasde  governor  of  Phcvaieifty  3M  ^  •dntes-Akmidar  ta«ttadc> 
l&e  Partiaiw  in  the  nighty  851 ;  hk  MaBOfw  for  suflkt  advioey  ifaid. ;  rooawM 
a  tmagjhty  «i)swer  inNB  tha  U^^iliid*;  JB  soi|Nwe4tafiB4ihJHiiiiacaka^i 
sweet  sleep,  jast  as  be  is  to  fight  a  battle  m  which  his  vihole  fofCooe  liea«k9 
stake,  ibid ;  is  barbarously  murdered,  364.  x  i  .   . 

Parthenia,  why  so  called,  23 ;  join  ia  ao  iosmiiCtioil  wrich  the*  Halaan, 
ibid. ;  settle  at  Tarentum  in  Italy,  ibid.  .>.    J 

'  PmyMiity  prevails  on  her  eMUat  8Db»  Anasenas^  to  ygdanhar  youngest 
SOB,  Cyms,  195.  '  '..,».> 

Pmuanks,  Idng  of  Sparta,  gtiai  a  conplete  victory  over  thfe  Bkamn  arvgr 
under  the  command  of  Mardonins  at  Pkt»a,  94 ;  coaDaaands Jha^paiaaar- 
feet,  lOfi  t  is  infected  with  the  wealth  ap«|oired  in  ai»  e«pedltioii.agnB8t  the 
Persians,  103 ;-  is  mortified  by  the  desertion  of  tho  ooafadeniteairocAristiilfllt 
and  Cimon,  ibid. ;  resolves  to  sacrifice  his  conoiry  to  hbanfaitioto,  -jbifl  f- 
mi&es  overtures  for  gaining  the  favoar  of  Xames,  ibid. ;  is  da(ttived<of  hitf 
command,  and  retires,  meditating  revenge,  1M(>  reeeiveB  auMedndaou^i 
mons  to  appear  itefbre  the  Ephori  for  fresh  orioftes,-  ibid' ;  «omes  off  by  lhe>; 
mildness  of  the  Spartan  laws,  and  tha  attthoii|y  €i  his  r^  affice^  MiJ}' 
acts  with  less  reserve,  ibid. ;  is  seised-by  tha  Ef^Oisia^MMisequea^  ef  ll«a 
detection  of  new  nasdemeanors,  105 1  takes  aaniJtttary  tO'^tlie  tesSfd^'atf 
Ifilierva,  ibid;  n  starved  to  death,  ibid.  •    ^    -  t* ."  '  ('('•':> 

•  PoMtefiiai,  tha  Lacedamouiao,  vsnrpsthe  thsoocr  of  liac4de%  €M;.3S<' 
expelled,  ibid.  '    "        *'Oti 

Pautanioif  the  Macedonian,  affraoled  by  JLtfealus^  the  iieii'  qaetfii'siai'eley 
breathes  revenge,  292;  implores  the  king's  justice,  ibid.;  is  roada^aarf 
of  the  chief  officers  of  hb  life-guard,  S9a;'nt>t4(atafiad  witlsihatinafM  of 
tiie  king's  confidence,  meditates  his  death,'  ibid.;  is^instigatodto  this  061114' 
fNissioa  of  the  intended  assassinatien  by  SetmoomteSj  lihe^piiofessor  qf  :pi»f 
losophy^  ibid.;  chooses  the  day<of  Cleopatra's  asamagafortliae^eoatak^ 
of  his  horrid  design,  ibid.;  slips  through  the  crowd  #htle%ha'king  ia  aMMlni 
ingonia  t^  his  pomp,  and  plunges  a  digger  infto  hisliaart,  Mii;'fiies%^ 
Wards  the  gates  of  the  dty,  in  order  to  makelua  es^Dapei  itid.^is  paaited, 
dispatched,  and  hang  upon  a  gibbet,  ibid.  ■'.',. 

fetmnty  Athenian,  his  reply  to  Anstides,  not  kiioWirfg  hi^,  76.  v  '  •  i 
-   PedsnefWy^^nvertsadisappoinicmeQtiatd  joy,  18.         •*  --    -    •'»' 

Pehpida$f  slays  the  Spartaki  commander  at  thb  battle-  of  Tah^ra  widifii 
own  handy  9S9 ;  at  the  battle  of  Tegyra  he  puts  a  Iai|;e  bodyof  tiia  atMMtff 
to  the  rout  with  very  unequal  forces,  ibid. ;  commands  a  bitttalioB  of  M 
Theban  army,  S84  ;  behaves  with  tinivdity  when  somrooned  to  dafelMl  Id^ 
self  against  the  accusation  pointed  at  him^  d3B ;  afcquitted^  ibid. ;  'idiadtft 
therkmg  of  Persia,  who  had  been  solicited  to  join  the  confisderales^igiiiitfst 
Hiebes,  to  stand  neuter,  S39 ;  is  sent  against  Polydonts  and  Pofiphmli  bf 
PhersBinThessaly,  ibid. ;  compels  Alexander,  who  had  seized  the  government, 
to  make  submission  to  him,  ibid. ;  attOlnpts  to  change  the  natural  brutatil^ 
of^ Alexander's  disposition,^  ibid; ;' is  appointed  ambassador to'hifti.  Ibid.; 
is  seized  upon  and  made  prisoner,  ibid. ;  is  delivered  by  £pamindndai/949¥ 


SB  IHDBX. 

flMd  tan  lb  ooiifiiiiiiMDty  hs  nMoferM  to  pooi^  AfMrnddtr  Sathh  ptMf^ 
ibicl. ;  leads  a  body  of  troops  against  him,  ibid. ;  is  Tictoriotts  oter  him  at 
GjfBOoepliduSy  but  is  miioituDately  slain,  ibid.;  having  made  a  decision  in 
fimmr  of  Pefdiccas,  king  of  tf  acedon,  he  carries  his  broUier  PItilip  wii^ 
bim  to  Thebes  as  one  of  the  hostages,  d58 ;  places  him  with  Epaminondasy 
ibid. 

Felcponnuian  war,  119. 

P<fariw%  the  Egyptians  in  that  city  own  Alexander  for  their  soTeragn, 
346. 

Pen^wosSy  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedon,  opposed  by  Paosaniaay  9i8; 
confinned  on  the  throne  by  the  assistance  of  Iphicrates,  the  Athenian  gene* 
nd,  ibid. ;  his  titie  n  again  disputed,  ibid. ;  refers  the  oontetft  to  tiie  ded* 
aioB  of  Pelopidas,  who  gives  it  in  bis  favoor,  ilud. 

Ferdkcatf  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  receives  his  royal  tDiAsfttKf»4yv$ 
diractions,  and  a  ring  from  his  finger,  S84;  ingratiates  himsdf  with  Aii<be«s 
and  Roxaaa,  404 ;  possesses  himself  of  all  that  he  desired  but  tbo  Mnp^ 
nam*  of  rojyaltyi  ibid.;  procures  the  death  of  the  most  active  of  AridieaB's 
fiiends,  ibid.;  persuades  him  to  marry  Enrydioe,  ibid.;  conspjras,  in  ooo- 
junction  with  Roxana,  the  death  of  Statira,  who  was  great  with  obild  by 
Akxunder,  and  that  of  Parysatis  her  sister,  the  widow  of  Heph«stm,  406) 
peasessed  of  the  sovereign  power  of  Macedon  in  the  name  of  the  twe  kaag^ 
ibid. ;  determines  to  perpetuate  his  power,  by  removing  his  rivals  to  distaai 
provinces,  ibid.;  made  Ci4>tain  of  the'houshold  troops,  ifaid^;  M(ttolies«lD 
Bgypt  agpdnst  Ptolemyi  406 ;  his  sc^diers,  disgusted  by  his  bebmattr, 
mutiny  and  slay  him,  407* 

ftrSmdeTf  king  of  Corinth,  ranked  among  the  seven  wise  men  of 
CSiaace,  5. 

Ftnektf  his  character,  113 ;  hb  artful  behaviour  in  order  to  eeeors  hit 
popularity,  114 ;  provides  Cimon  with  a  sufficiency  of  foreign  empkiymeul 
to  keep  him  at  a  distance,  ibid.;  refoses  to  comply  with  thodemiiads  el 
the  Lacedaemonians,  embarrassed  by  the  insurrection  of  their  slaves,  116  $ 
foest  proposes  the  decree  to  recal  his  rival  from  bamshment,  lil6 1  sets  hln^ 
self  to  coynplete  the  woik  of  ambition  which  he  had  begun  by  varioueuen 
of  pq»ttlarity,  117 ;  opposed  by  Thncydides,  brother-in-law  of  CHmOn,  IIS; 
rises  superior  to  all  opposition,  ibid. ;  becomes  the  principal  ruler  at  Atlieos^ 
ibid.;  protects  the  allies  of  Greece^  and  gmnts  their  cities  4ill  they  tiank^t 
to  ask  of  him,  119 ;  encourages  an  expedition  against  Sames,  to  please  a 
fov^pus  courtezan,  ibid.;  invests  the  capital  of  Samoe,  and  oUigQe  it  to 
auneoder,  ibid.;  returns  to  Athens  flushed  with  soooess,  ihid.;  seeing  a 
var  with  tlie  LacedaBmonians  inevitaUe,  he  advises  that  aid  shouU-be  given 
to  the  people  of  Corcyra,  ibid.;  thinks,  it  incumbent  on  him  to  inspire  Us 
countrymen  with  courage  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  LaeedsBmonians, 
ISl ;  brings  the  people  over  to  his  opinion,  ibid. ;  his  motives  explained^ 
ibid.;  he  animates  the  Athenians  to  let  the  enemy  consume  theaaebee 
with  d^lay,  133;  h  generally  supposed  to  have  occasioned  die  plagia.ai^ 
Athens,  136 ;  is  restored  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  a  short  time  aAsr 
he  had  been  deposed  from  it,  ibid.;  is  seiced  with  the  piagaa,  ibid.;^  hii 
iyktg  words,  19T ;  his  character,  ibid. 


INDBX.  ^m 


Idhg  <if  Aigoi,  tfWttltt^  lli€lgQ9«raiiiaat  in>m  tbeoce  to  My^ 

Fenm§9  Mnof  Phiktpof  Moecditt^  ploU  Uie  deatDaetibQf of  bb. brother 
DMMtMft,  4ad;  bk.  dnvader,  ibid.i  pons  over,  the  taibaMiKiors  1^' 
fMMr*  taii4  waae  to .  Eome,  wbo  lbi|(e  the  hand-writing  and  ai^et  oC  Flanvi- ' 
tHU»,  467 ;  sacceeds  his  fiitb«r  in  the  thrcme,  ibid. ;  bis  popular  behaviour^ . 
iM.  ^  iiitrigaes  with  his  nesghboars^  4S9;  looked  upon  b9  the  bulwark  of 
GtpecitMK  fraedoih,  And. ;  suspected  by.  thei  Rooians, .  ibid* ;  is.  defeated,  by 
the  Rottfan  oonsal  under  the  wails  of  Pydna,  ibid. ;  flees  to  Pella,  ibi4.i!;^ 
miii4ilr|»tlva  of.  his  officers^  ibid.;  debited  by* his  attendants,  be,  retires  to 
Attphipoliar  ^ov^  whenoe  he  is  driven  by  the  inhabitants,  469  f  takes  refuge, 
iivflie  teaspleof  Castor,  and  Pollux  in . Samotlirace^  ibid.;  surrend^n  tso.. 
Octavius  the  Roman  pretor^.  ibtd. ;  his  abject  behaviour,  ibid. ;  is  led  in  ^ 
tiiuttph  ihioogb  the  streets  of  RoEme,  end  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he 
starvte  hittiself  to  death,  ibid. 

-P€r$Ut^  'kingrofy:  weakens  the  Grecian  confederacy  by  hribes,  234 ;  gasis  * 
bvet  the  Splwtaoai  ibid. ;  becomes  arbitrator  of  Greece^  236;  gains  mauy.. 
fav0wlible^sfcipulataOD»  at  a  peace  between  the  rival  states,  ibid. 

^  P^nNiR«,^diive^back  the  lomans  linder  tho  command  of  Aristagoras,  with  . 
great  sluugbler,  5t.  / 

.  FM^hMdmmtif  comptieS;  with,  the  wishes  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  giving 
oydet^  forth^assasanacioo  of  Akibiades,  191. 

Pilila9i#i|%  conducts  the  Partbeoitt  to  Tar^ntum,  ^.  * 

FkU^  eon  of  Amyutas,  king  of  Macedoar,  carried  by  Pelopidas  to  Thebes^  ^ 
S52;  placed  with  Epaminondis,  ibid.;  improves  greatly  by'the  instructions 
df  his  f^ecefiter,  *  celebrated  Pythagoieaa  philosopher^  ibid.  f.  still  more  {>y ' 
those  of  Epaminondas,  ibid. ;  leaves  Thebes  clandestinely,  on  the  news  of  a^ 
T^/Mti&cMk  at  Mufcedoii,  3dS;^0ds  the  Macedeniaps  di^tr^Hod  at  tli^  l^s 
cf  *tiMeirkif«g  Peidiccas,  ibid. ;  jovems  the  kingdom  for  some  time  as  guar- 
dian to  yeung  Amyntas,  ibid. ;  moimlsxhe  throng,  ibid*;  makes  it  his  iirst^ 
care  to  gain  the  aflectionsof  his  own  peof^e,  and  to  raise  their  spirits,  254;' 
traklft  his  subjects  to  arms,  and  relbrms. their  discipline,  ibid,  y  institutes  the 
fsonous  Macedonian  phalanx,  ibid,;  makea^  up  mattep  with  his  enemies 
Unrest  to  hhn,  ibid.;  turns  bis  forces  agnnist  die  Athenians,  ibid,;  gives 
l^em  battle,  and  defeats  them,  ibid. ;  gains  upon  them  by  his  moderation, 
aiid'^iotfclodes  a  peaeb  with  them,  265 ;  subdues  the  Paeonians,  ibid,;  ob- 
liges  thd  Illyriaos ui^ re»lDra  bU  their  coaqqests  in  Macedonia,  ibid.;  ,de-., 
chireft  Afitiph^lis  a  free  city,  ihid.;  makes  a  conquest  *  of  it  by  the  remis^ 
ness  6f  the  Athenians,  ilud.;  leiates  Pydna- and  Potidea,  ibid. ;  seiaes  the., 
dfty  Cf  Crao^de^,  ond'Ciills^it  PhiUppi,  ii$Q;  discovers  a  very  valuable  gold 
miiie  there,  ibid* ;  consolta  the  Delphic  oracle^  and  takes  the  advic^  9^i^., 
ibid.;  is  pleased  to  see  the  states  of  Greece  weakening  each  other  by  mu- 
tual heidKties,  fiS8;  lAakes  himself  master  of  Methone,  and  J9i?;es  it^  259 ;! 
h»ei  one  df  bis  eyes  by  a  very  singalar  accident,  ibid^ ;  hangs  up  tl^e^archer 
of  AmphipoHs,'  by  whose  arrow  he  lost  it,  ibid.;  marches  to  Thess^j,'  and 
fipeea  the  Thessaliana  from  their  tyrants,  ibid.;  nbarches  towards  Thermo.. 
p^lte,  fiO^;  tioma  his  arms  f^ainst  the  Olynthaans^  263  ;  hayipg  cprruptect 
the  principal  men  in  Olynthus,  he  enters  it,  plunders  il^  anid.seljis,  tl^  U^Afir 
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ibid.;  ly .Mtiri.bth»noiir. iipQo  the ^moMiam,: fl66r;  pqiwnii?to^affd»itrtKi 
PhoeiSyiMG;  gjBuis the ftrailiB of  Th«HMpjrifle> ibid.^  stiikes a terrar«moi9< 
tePkociMM^  ibicL;  alkMwPkttliovstofettra*  Uwd* ;  yefwrstbe  dimwuA^nD 
the  Mibabit«Btt<  of  Phoci»^li»  kba  Anptnotjrons^  ihiiL;  retuntuo  a  ftnwi^! 
pbaat  maoBer  to.bi»  own  dommom,  267;  watrnhMisatO'ThmBaisff  ihkL^* 
oonfiflM  the  XheiMttaBB  in  his  iotMctt,  and  gaiat  over  laaay  of  Uior  aeigi»o 
boun^  ibid.;-  a  siiigBlar  act  of  fkrivale  justiea  by  bka^ibid.;  fpma  a'd^agp^ 
agWBflt  ibe  Cbeiaonaeey  268 ;  writes  to  Athens  a  letter  of  coaifibiinty  869^9'- 
ajvaibifaimtalf  of  the4ilivi8ioDS  in  Pelopoanesos,  to  iotermeddie  in  th«;afiaii»- 
of  the  Greek  confedtraoj,  970 ;  takes  the  Argives^  Mesamiansy  and  Then 
bane^  under  hta  f»K>tection»  ibid. ;  does  all  in  bis  p^fver  to  pretrent  a  noioai 
between  Athens  .and  Sparta,  ibid.;  isdisappoiated  by  lbepirQFail}qg;elef.' 
<|oenoe  ofDemostbenes^ibid. ;  turns  his  views  towards  the  islaad.itf  J&u^HBiiJ ' 
ibid. ;  sends  some  troops  privately  thither  at  the  r^uest  of.  oertein  ^of  tbe 
inhabitants,  271;  possesses  himself  of  several  strong  places^  ibid,^'di&»-> 
maaties  Porthmoa,  ibid. ;  establishes  three  kings  qveu  the  coaniiy,  ifai4 ; 
marches  towards  Thrace  in  order  to  distress  the  Atheoians,-273;  leavea  his 
son  Alexander  in  Macedoa  with  sovereign  aathority,  ibid. ;  is  pleaeed  wdthu 
his  military  successes;  but,  £earful  of  his  being  too  inconsidecate,  aendsier 
bim,  in  order  to  be  his  master  in  the  art  of  war,  ibid» ;  .opens  the  campaign  • 
with  the  siege  of  Perinthus,  ibid.;  resolves  to  besiege  Byaanteaun,  ibidv; 
amuses  the  Athenians,. ibid.;  writes  a  reproaching  letter  to  tham,  ifaid^; 
is  obliged  by  Phocioi^  to  abandon  his  design  upon  Peiiothus  a<id  fijroui-*' 
tUim,  275;  is  beat  out  of  the  Hellespont,  ibid.;  marches  against  Arhcw^ . 
king  of  Scythia,  whom  he  defeats,  ibid. ;  finds  his  paeeene  disputed  afthii 
return  by  the  Triballi,  ibid«;  is  Ibrced  to  come  to  a  battle,  ibid^;.  iawouadaf  ^ 
in  the  thigh,  ibid. ;  is  protected  by  his  son,  ilud.;  ajjiprabt^sive  of  tlNaicoofi . 
seqfiencea  of  an.  open  war  with  the  Atheniai^Sf  he  makes  overl»rea  -M^ 
peace,  fffQ;  finding  they  wiU  not  treat  withiiim,  he  forms  new  aliinnqas. . 
against,  them,  ibid. ;  raises  divisbnf»  between  the  l4[>c«ans  .of  Amphiiii^> 
and  their  caj^tal  city,, ibid.;  employa  ^chines,  the  orator,  lOibacangQe'fiBff 
him  at  the  assembly  of  the  Ampbictypnai  ibid^;  receives  tb^.moali«elcpnie 
invitatipn  and  commission  firom  tlie  Amphictyons,  277;  dedarea  bi»  j-aad&.> 
ness  to  eiMKuite  their  orderst  ib^. ;  begiflis  his  march  appaxtpUy  to  johastiae^. 
the  irreveceot  Xiocrians,  27^;  nakes  a  sudden  jiani,  apd  aei«M  .up««a  tbaf.< 
dity  of  fllataa,  ibid.;  s^s  ambassadors  to  Thebea»,to  oppose  tbe.e)Qqi^i|pr. 
of  Pepiosthenes,  ^QO ;  seads  ambas^adprs  to  th^  A^emna^  ftBXm  'd^M^  ■ 
min^  to,  brii^  on  a  general  engagement,  2&2 ; .  leads  his  anay  t»  tkm  |riaili.* 
of  Cbseronea,  ibid. ;  his  military  force  described,  ibid. ; .  his  inter/HovK  mj^  - 
Diogenes^  ibid.;  coaimandf. himself  in  the  right  wic^  aod^gj^ves  prQQf;.pr;, 
skiil  aa weU as  valour,  5283 ;  gai^aa  complete  victory  over  tiheconfedera^i  ■ 
285^;  concludes  his  imporjtant  victory  by  an  act  of  seeming  deptenciyiiibid^/' 
is  transported  with  success,  ibid.;  drinks  himself  into  a  state,  of  intoxicatipv,  ^ 
ibid,;  struck  with  a  raprpof  from  Demades,  one  of  hj^  prisoners,  hegiae^.t 
him  his  liberty^  and  disttnguisbes  him  with  marks  of  honour  aad  friend^hi^  - 
ibid.;  releases  ali  the  Athenian  captives  without  ransom,  ibid. ;r is  cre^tM  • 
g^eralissimo  of  the.  Greek  forces  against;  the  Persiansy.  290.;  makes  ifcfia?:  * 


« 
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IimiImiHmhw lAftniillij  diiiiKHflr  iHnMinnnlhiit  ;  it  proToicad  bf  the  itt> 

UnfiMirof  his  wife  OiyiBfam  to  wish  for  d««tby  ibid.;  fiUU  in  love  witb 
QlMfMtn,  nieoo  of  Attaloty  hit  genend,  ibid. ;  resolvM  to  sepwafte  bimsdf 
fitMi  the  pdneetB,  ibid.;  his  speech  to  AkEwder  oa  his  ouddag  leoioii- 
sttMoes  i^psinst  a  second  sMituige,  Sdl ;  dechtfcs  bis  mamsge  with  Cleo» 
p«tai  in  Ibm,  and  cetebnles  it  with  grandeor  and  soiemnityy  ibid. ;  eoiniged^ 
fa|»-the  behavioor  of  his  son  at  the  cekbradon  of  his  noptiabi,  be  snatches  a- 
ssvordy  and  flies  towards  him  with  it,  ibid. ;  is  prevented  from  executing  his 
raah  design  by  stambling,  intoxicated,  «ipon  the  floor,  ilnd. ;  is  unpardenaUy 
iasuUedi^  Ids  son  in  that  situation,  ibid.;  consults  the  oracle  about  fan 
psofocclbr  the  conquest  of  Asia,  ibid.;  inteiiwets  the  Oracle  in  his  own- 
favoufy  99Q ;  prepares  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of  Cleopatra  his  daughter,* 
ibid. ;  assures  himself,  from  a  number  of  hnppy  presages,  of  conquest,  ibfd. ; 
DMkes  Paasantas  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  his  life  guard,  999 ;  is  morde^ 
bf  ban,  fl94  ;  his  character,  ibid. 

.  Mtfip  AridtBiitf  brother  of  Alexander  die  Great,  appointed  king  of  Ma^ 
oadotty  m  cm^uaction  with  Alexander's  issue  by  Roxuna,  if  it  should  prote  • 
a'Son,  404;  his  election  secretly  opposed  by  Perdiccas,  but  in  irain,  ibk). ; 
nMfriea  Euridyce,  ibid. ;  faHs  into  the  hands  of  OlympiBs,  48S ;  thrown  into 
piison,  and  is  murdered  by  some  Thracians,  ibid. 

PkUipf  son  of  Demetrius,  succeeds  Antigonns  the  Second  as  king  of' 
Maoedon,  4&S;  his  character,  ibid. ;  the  direction  of  the  war  against  die 
JEtobans  committed  to  him,  454 ;  reduces  Ambracas,  and  restores  it  to  the 
Kfitrots,  iltod.;  preposes  to  carry  the  war  into  i£tolia^  ibid.;  sets  out  fltrni* 
Macedon  in  the  depth  of  winter,  for  Corinth,  455 ;  surprises  a  party  of 
iilaani,ibid.;  reduces  Psophis  and  plunders  £lis,  ibid. ;  subdues  IVyphatia, ' 
and  drivers  the  Messenhws  from  the  /Etolian  yoke,  ibid.;  makes  a  tem^ 
pasate  use  of  his  successes,  ibid.;  grants  peace  to  all  who  sue  for  it,  ibiti. ; 
si^poits  Eperatus  in.  the  election  of  general  of  Achaia,  ibid,  i  taketf  Teichos,' 
a«d  resloies  it  to  tba  A^httans^  ibid. ;  makes  4n  inroad  mto  EUt,  nnd  pre- 
seafs  the  Dymeans  and  the  dties*  in  the  ndghbouiheod  with  the  plunder,' 
ibid.;  aflhcts  to  plaee  g^t  oonfldenee  in  Aracns,  ibid. ;  fttls  in  an  «ttAnpt 
OA-Chaisbmdof  Cephalenia,ibid.;  invades  and  ravages- 'i£tolia,  450';  lays 
wMte  Laoonia,  ibid*;  meditates  the  subjection  of  all  Greece,  and  a  jnne-^ 
tiMi  with  Haanibal  against  the  Romans,  ibid. ;  his  ambassadors  to  the  Car^^ 
tbiTginT'*  general  intercepted,  ibid. ;  obtam  their  vetease,  and  condnde  « 
treaty  wkh  Hannibal,  ibid.;  intercepted  a  seeond  time  on  their  retiirafyftid. ; 
ditopafachet  ether  ambassadors^  who  obtain  a  wdfieaticm  of  the  trieAty,  ibid. ; 
engages  to  attitt  Hannibal  with  two  hundred  ships,  and  a  considerable  body 
of  land  fercesyibid. ;  enters  the  Ionian  gid|>h,  takes  Oricium,  and  lays  siege 
to  ApoUmua,  ibid. ;  surprised  «and  defeated  by  the  Romans,  he  retreats  se^ 
CNtly  homewaida  across  the  mountains,  ibid^  takes  off-  Aratusby  poison, 
45f ;  looked  upon  by  the  Greeks  as  the  champion  of  their  freedom  ag9hist 
Rotae^  ibid.;  tsarriea  the  war  into  Illyriom,  relieves  the  Acarnanians,  «md' 
fortifies  himself  in  Thessaly,  ibid.;  defeats  the  iEftobans  in  two  engagements, 
i^d. ;  repidses  the  Romans,  who  were  laying  waste  the  comicry,*458 ;  called 
hmnk  by  dom4ttic  insufrcctions  to  Macedon,  ilnid.;  attacks  the  dondiuons; 
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of  tbe  king  of  Bgppty  4M;  haBWfkyto  Mtttcm  MUnMimf  fkbUmnm 
hmmdotf  ibid.;  dettrojt  Ab^dot,  ibicL^  bewtgw  Atbrni,  400;  diit^ 
pointedy  in  bis  hope  of  turpnting  tbe  ei^,  bj  the  Roomm  fleot,  h«  mvngM 
the  coontry  in  the  meet  eniel  manner^  ibid. ;  it  obliged  to  tue  for  •  Iraoe  to  ■ 
the  Roman  ooneuly  and  aftenrarde  ooeept  n  pence  npon  ignoniniiiuelenae^ 
4f^l ;  called  to  accoant  by  tbem  for  supposed  outrages^  465 ;  eapostalaies 
fHtb  tbem  on  their  ii^astice,  4M ;  emprises  fifaioeea,  and  pets  the  inhn- 
bitants  to  the  swoid^  ibid. ;  obliged  to  send  his  son  Demetrivs  to  B4Nnef  eo 
meke  an  apology^  ibid, ;  sospieioos  of  the  conneetion  between  DemeMv 
and  the  Romans,  ibid. ;  Us  sospicsens  inflamed  by  Feieeoe,  ibid* ;  tends 
ambaseedors  to  Rome  to  sift  the  affintv  467 ;  is  imposed  upon  by  their  baso 
nessy  ibid. ;  pots  Demetrine  to  death,  ibid. ;  discwwe  the  ibigery  too  kte^ 
and  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  ibid. 

FkUodtB,  his  spirited  speech  before  hiseoDeciition,  184. 

FkUomehmf  the  Phoolan^  chiefly  instramental  in  spiriting  up  hie  folknr- 
dtizens  to  arms,  257 ;  is  appointed  their  general,  ibid. ;  appliee  himseif  to 
the  Spartans,  ibid.;  is  supplied  by  them  clandestinely  with  money,  ibid.; 
gets  possession  of  the  tempb  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  ibid. ;  defoets  the  L(^ 
crians,  ibid. ;  erases  the  decree  of  the  Arophictyons,  ibid. ;  coneoks  the 
orade,  ibid. ;  is  satisfied  with  the  answer  of  the  priestess,  ibid.;  availefai»- 
self  of  the  riches  of  die  temple  for  the  payment  of  hie  soldiers,  ibid. ;  tliiows 
•himsrif  headlong  from  a  rock  to  prerent  hie  being  tidten  prisoner,  858. 

PhUoiMy  one  of  Alexander's  foroorites,  ie  informed  of  a  conspimcy  flgamst 
Mm,  36S;  ne^ects  the  disdoeure  of  it  to  his  master,  ibid. ;  issuqtected 
himself,  and  doomed  to  destruction,- ibid. ;  is  put  to  the  rack,  ibid.;  oen- 
fosseshis  guilt,  accoses  his  fother,  and  is  stoned  to  death,  ibid. 

Pksygia^  Alexander  matches  into  that  ooantiy,  and  cots  the  odebsntod 
Goffdian  knot,  QflO. 

Fhrynkuif  opposes  Uie  retom  of  Aldbiades  to  Athens,  ITS;  hit  transon- 
able  prAclaces  detected,  ibid. ;  he  ie  stdibed  in  the  market  plao^  ibid. 

FhocUaWf  dted  to  appear  befon  the  eonncil  of  Amphictyons,  957  ;  <MI 
and  hearily  fined,  ibid. ;  quote  a  precedent  from  Hooser  to  nndicaie  Ibsir 
lefosd,  ibid. ;  appoint  Pfajiomekie  their  generd,  ibid. ;  teirified  at  the  ep- 
pfoach  of  PhiKp,  866 ;  decHne  giving  him  battle,  ibid. ;  make  ■iihiairtfons 
to  him,  ibid. 

PAocisfi,  appointed  by  the  Athenians  to  coasmand  a  body  ef  forces  sent 
to  ^le  aesist4noe  of  Phitanoh  in  the  island  of  EnboM,  871 ;  his  diainelBr, 
ibid. ;  finds  Plotaicb  trdtoieasly  ready  lo  vqMlae  the  veiy  army  he  bad  vs- 
queseed,  878  ;  drives  him  oat  of  Erstria,  876 ;  appdnted  geMd  of  the 
army  agdnsi  Philip^  he  leads  his  troops  to  the  saeeour  of  the  B^smiliaBS, 
875 ;  is  received  l^  them  withyoy,  ibid. ;  foroes  Philip  toabandeo  his  do* 
'  sign  apott  Byaantiom  and  Periathus,  ibid. ;  drives  lorn  out  of  the  Hefiee* 
pont^  ibid. ;  takes  some  df  b^  ships,  ibid. ;  plnndeie  aH  the  open  e«««lry, 
iyd.;  is  oUiged  to  retire,  il^. ;  adsises  the  Athedane  lo ncctopi  Philip's 
padfio  proposals,  876-;  nobly  rejects  all  the  oflm  asade  ^faim  by  Baipdus 
fos  the  eomiptioa  of  his  mtegrity,  a88  r  aaeodotes  eoacerdng  Irim  gmldy 
'  to  his  honoar,  ibid. ;  he  uses  all  his  infliience  to  pmrent  the  saocese  of  Bv> 
pd«s,ibid.^'his  behadonr  and  discoame  upon  the  success  of  hie  coanuymsw 
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dm  MMimimmn9,396;  ^oyHid  by  tin  AHiimiam  t»  —  fof  pwf 
to  AlitipsCtry  Mf ;  intaiMdM  Ibr  di^  ntlOMitiMi  of  the  AthraM  waim9 
•Ml  get!  them  raitorad  to  thtir  mobot  pmilcgciii  401 ;  it  fwotcribedy  4Sft ; 
throws  himself  opon  Alexander,  tkm  son  of  Pelypercboa,  ibid.;  chaiged  by 
the  Athenians  with  lugh  tceason^ibid.;  seat  htudk  chained  to  Athens^  ibid. ; 
his  behaviour,  ibid. ;  is  pot  to  death,  4(M ;  IttS  body  banished  the  Athenian 
territories,  ibid«;  conveyed  by  Goaofdon  a  little  beyond  Eieusina,  ibid. » 
horned  by  a  Me^^riaii  wornaa,  and  his  ashes  bailed  under  her  health,  ibid ; 
the  Atheniaas  repent  his  death,  and  raise  a  statue  to  his  neasory,  485;  they 
pat  to  death  his  acoosers,  ibsd. ;  his  eulogy,  ibid. 

•  jPIsAm,  battle  of,  9ft  $  surprised  by  three  hundred  Thebarn,  IM;  be- 
sieged by  ^  Laeedmaomens,  t97-«-ldl;  sanandefs,  131;  the  soldiers 
hatcbeKd,  and  their  wives  aold  for  slaves,  19% ;  the  ci^  demolished,  ibi4 

Plataans,  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  their  pretection  and  alliance,  SSI. 

PkUarchf  sdiidts  the  assistaiioe  of  the  Athenians  in  the  island  of  Bobosa, 
871 ;  eodeat^oufft  to  lapolse  the  amy  he  had  requested,  9f  0 ;  is  driven  out 
«f  Eretria  by  Phc»cioo,  tf  3. 

JPolipAren,  of  Pherse,  in  Theisaly,  kills  hie  brother  Polydoiae,  in  order  to 
reign  alone,  330 ;  is  killed  by  Alexander,  ibid. 

Poiyskmm,  aHesseniaa,  hb  qaarrsl  with  Euphsnus,  a  LaoedMOoniaa,  33. 

jPe^omas,  a  Macedonian  lord,  appointed  to  see  the  execution  of  Pa»- 
menio  performed,  368 ;  sees  the  king's  commitsion  efectually  exeooted,  304. 

Peiyftiras,  of  Pbets,  in  Theesaly,  murdered  by  bis  brother  Foliphron,  389. 

Fofyperckon,  succeeds  Antipater,  as  governor-general  of  Maoedon,  and 
protector  (^  the  king,  400 ;  his  character,  ihid. ;  recab  dymptes,  the  mother 
of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  ibid.;  new  models  the  govensmeoi  of  Oreeoe,  433 ; 
displacee  the  governors  noooinated  by  Antipater,  ibid. ;  marobes  into  Attica, 
with  a  powerfiA  army,  437 ;  commences  his  operations  in  the  PeiopoOaenis, 
ibid.;  acts  like  a  tyrant, ibid.;  the  Megalopolitans  resist  the  eaeciitfen  of 
his  decree  to  alter  the  form  of  tiieir  government,  ibid. ;  bariogts  their  eity, 
438 ;  is  repnlsed,  ibid.;  renews  the  attack  with  his  elepbaats^  itnd.';  they 
aie  rendbted  aselass  by  the  ooBtrivuioe  of  Damides,  ibid.;  his  army,  3ang 
into  confadon,  itofose  to  storm  the  dty,  430;  appoiau  a  considerable  force 
to  hlodEade  the  city,  asid  hastens  with  the  remainder  of  bii  army  to  Maeo- 
don,  ibid.' 

Pofysfretai,  gives  Darius  drink,  finding  him  near  his  end,  359. . 

Fat^moBy  a  fortress  in  the  island  of  Boboia,  disonanlled  by  Philips  371. 
'  PonUf  a  king  of  India,  is  required  by  Alexaader  to  make  suhottssieiis  to 
him,  870;  provokes  Alexander  to  resolve  upon  compulsive  measures,  871; 
•encamps  on  the  borders  of  the  Hydaspes,  in  order  to  dispote  the  passage 
with  him,  ibid» ;  is  mounted  upon  a  much  fauger  elephant  than  my  of  the 
rest,  ibid. ;  exceeds  the  usual  stature  of  men,  ftid. ;  on  hearing  that  Alex- 
ander had  passed  the  Hydaspes,  he  sends  a  detachment  against  him^  oom- 
maoded  by  one  of  his  sons,  who  is  drfeated,  and  kiUed  open  the  spot,  873  i 
«asolves  to  fooe  Alexander,  ibid. ;  sets  out  with  -a. considerable  forofb  ibid. ; 
draws  up  his  army  in  battle  array,  ibid.;  is  totally  defoated,  after  having 
fought  with  incredible  bravery,  9f^ ;  retires  upon  his  elephant^  having  re* 
feivad  m  wound  in  the  sfaoidder,  376 ;  is  c^led  upon  by  Taxiltts,  to  hear  a 
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!tab»coiimiy»ibid^;Mn»a.<hiitrathiai,tMk.;  stradgfy'aMtfmtedbylieroe 

to  iv«it  opOB  the  coDqiieror^  be  eoMUrts^  and  tet»  forwaidi  iM. ;  Midqected 

^at  his  ausfortane,  Jbe  comes  ap  to  Aleiwider  wkh  a  moiote  eoanteaaaoa, 

ibid. ;  bis  interview  with  bim  desciibed«  ibid» 

BMaa,  battle  of».  ISO  ;  besieged,  ibid. 

ProapMi^  invites  Xenopbon  into  Asiay  90S* 

FfytanUf  Ibe  aaaM  of  tbe-cbirf  MB|pgtiata  at  Comitb,  &, 

PtoUfi^^  appmnted  goiwmor.of  Egypt;*  40J^;  piepaies  to  becooM  an  ni- 

dependent  sovereign,  406;   resists  tfaar  power  of  Perdiecas  and  the  two 

.  Mapedooian  liog^^  40T ;  leagues  .himself  with  Ljrsinnlcbns  and  Cassander  to 

r  overthrow  the;  pow^er  of  AatigonuB»  4tSk ;  dcfimts  Densnrid8-at.Ottta9  #14; 

supports  Seleucns  in  bis  clabns  on  Bahj^kmy  ibid. ;  defedts  Aatigooes  and 

Demetiiusy  416;  assumes  the  title  ef  king^  41f;  esils^^gainst  tbe  Grecian 

,dQDiiaiQBS.of  Deowttiys  Poliorc^tes  with  •  powerfid^eet,  439* 

..,   PtojsHQf  CetmnuM,  biotibtr  of  X^sandca,  tmacberoady  flaiisder»6eleiicttSy 

who  bad  appsarod  at  tbe  bead  of  an  army  in^bis  behalf,  430;  possesses 

JnaMvlf  of  the  Mdosdomn  CBOwn^  ibid. ;  prevails  on  the  widow  of  Lysi- 

aiachus  to  marry  biro,  on  a  .promise  4>f  setdiag  tbe  successinn  on  h^  eens, 

ibid.;  putsUie  yeoDg|Moees  to  death,  and  banisfass  tbcir  mettar  tc^  Sa- 

.mothraoia,  440;  tbe  Gauls  imrade  bis  demiaioas,  ibid.;  being  refused  a 

.eeitain  sum  of  gpld,  febey  deliBas  him  at  tbe  head  of  hie  toasultuavy  tuoops, 

.qui  oti  liis.hes)dr*und  carry  it  through  their  ranks  on  tbe  top  t>f  a  l«noe,%id, 

<    Py/tit,  taken  by  the  Athenians,  133. .  . 

.   .P^Aiit,  king  ^  Epiffus^  advances  against  Demetrtae  PeHereetes,  439; 

sefs  up  a  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon^  ilmL;  is  stripped  of  his  Bfaee- 

.doniau  possessioos  by  Lysimaohus^  ibid.;  invades  Sicily  ^md  Itsly,  44S ;  in- 

.  flamed  with  indiguation  against  Antigeoos,  for  rsfiiaing  him  soceouts,  he 

invades  Macedon,  ibid. ;  being  joined  by  ipreat  numbers  of  MacedettimM,  he 

def«at8  Antigoous in  a  pitched  battle,  ibid.;  applied  toby  Cleonymus,  a 

prince  of  Sparta,  443;  engage&iabis  oause,  and  whfle  Aieas^  who  had 

uwrped  the  throne,  was  abesst  with  tbe  flower  of  theSpainus  atmyiti  Crete, 

^canies  desolation  to  the  gates  of  8paita,vsbid. ;  aMnpelled  by  tbe  Spartans 

to  seek  his  safety  in  retreat,  ibid. ;  is  galled  by  Areas,  ibid. ;  hn  son  Ptekny 

slain  in  endeavouring  tu  cover  his  retieat,  ibid.;  is  invited  to  Argos  by  a 

faction  in  opposition  to  Antigonus,  444  ;  desired  by  the  Arg^ves  to  decide 

the  dispute  with  bis  antagonist  without  the  city,  ibid^ ;  attempting  to  enter 

it  during  the  night,  he  is.slaia,  ibid..;  h»  eulogy,  ibidi;  tbe  Atgives 

his  death  as  the  e&ot<  of  supernatural  infeenposition,  ibid. 

Pjftbonj  tbe  Mat^donian  ambassador,  dislingnishes  liimself  fay  the 
.ne3ft  of  hif  orations*  28% ;  bis  powess  infenor  to  those  <^  DemoedieMs,  ms. 

R. 
,  MomarUy  intercept  the  ambassadors  sent  fay  Philip  of  Macedo^te-Httmi- 
bal,  4^6 ;  defeat  Inm  at  Apollonia,  ibid. ;  raise  op  eneoAsesmgainst  him  In 
Greece,  ibid,;  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  JEtolians,  ibid« ;  eaEtedd  and  ei^ 
tablisb  their  power  throughout  Greece,  457 ;  prevent  «  peace  between 
^hilipand  the  ^toliausi.ibid.;  send  a  ieet  to  tbe  sappoit  <of  the4atler, 
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Ji^;  ftlMli  lb«  klaad  o££«bna»  ifaid. ;  nidreftoiii€k<Mee  iD  coaseqiiepce 
oi  a  peace  between  them  and  the  ifitoUans  on  the  tone  part,  and  Philip  oa 
the  otber^  ibid* ;  reoeiTe'Coinplainli  egaiaat  Philip  frein  Attains,  iJhe  Rho- 
dians,  the  Atheniansy  and  t)i»£^pliaiis,  459 ;  declare' themselves  guardians 
of  the  young  king  of  Egypt,  ibid.;  send  Mareua  Emilius  as  ambassador  to 
Philip,  ibid. ;  warn  him  not  to  attack  Egypt,  to  abstain  from  war  with  any 
of  the  Grecian  states,  and  to  tabnttt  the  deputes  to  arfailntion,  ibid. ;  di»- 
l^tcb  a  ieet,  under  the  conduct  of  .Snlpitins,  to  the  relief  of  Athens,  460 ; 
jaend  FJamimue  to  proeecate  the  war  against  Macedon,  401 ;  he  detaches 
the  ^toljansaod  Achaans  from  their  connexion  with  Phiyp,ibid.;  reduces 
hin  to  the  necessity  of  aceepting  a  peace  on  mortifying  conditidns,  ibid. ; 
ftceaeiibe  tifoita  to  Antiochas,  466;  defeat  him  at  Thermopyle,  463;  re- 
duce the  .£tej|iatts,  ibid. ;  inteifere  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Achieans,  464; 
break  the  stmogtb  of  their  confederacy,  465 ;  seek  occasien  to  quarrel  wiHh 
Philip,  ibid. ;  call  him  to  account  for  supposed  outrages,  ibid ;  strive  to  de» 
■liaucb  i^e  filial  aiipction  of  Demetrius,  ibid% ;  acknowledge  the  title  of  Per- 
IMUS,  46^;  seek  an  occasion  of  quarreling  widi  him,  ibid. ;  he  is  defeated  hj 
^thesKal  Pyditf^  ibid* ;  reduce  the  whole  of  Macedon,  469 ;  appoint  a  new 
Ibnntt  of  gofemnuBt,  ibid.;  entirely  sobjugate  Greece,  470;  tbsir  arbitrary 
and  ui^t  pioceedingB  against  the  Achaans,  ibid. ;  transport  a  thousand  of 
their  chi^  into  Italy,  iM. ;  abolish  popular  aseeisblies  in  Gfreece,  47t ; 
reduce  it  to  a  Roman  pcevince^  ibid.;  defeated  by  Mithridates,  king  of 
Pontus,  472;  are  massacred  throughout  Asia,  ibid. 

Bosmnh  daughter  to  Axertes,  king  of  the  Sacss,  appears  %o  diuring  in 
the  eyes  of  AWiiander,  that  he  makm  her  his  wife,  S68;  dehvered  of  a  son, 
.whom  isbe  namea  Alexander,  405  ;  in  concert  with  Perdiecas,  procures'  die 
death  of  Statinii  who  wa9  great  with  child  by  Alexander,  ibid. ;  is  put  to 
.death  by  Casaaoder,  416* 

S. 
Saoap  the  country  of  the,  overrun  and  laid  waste  by  Alexander*  369. 
Sacnd  BaUaiioHi  a  battalion  of  die  Thebnn  army  distinguished  by  that 
aamer  d30 ;  remain  invioctble  for  a  succession  of  yearsy  until  cut  down  by 
the  Macedonian  phalanx  under  Philio*  ibid. 

Salamij  taken  by  stratagem,  and  added  to  the  domiihion  of  Athens,  d6 ; 
the  battle  of,  described,  86—^. 
St^hiantt  submit  to  Alexander,  S66* 

Selmcmy  appointed  to  command  the  royal  cavalry,  405;  appointed  g6- 
venor  of  Babylon,  AVSi ;  requested  by  Antigoaos  to  give  an  exact  statement 
jof  .the  revenues  of  his  province,  415;  refoses  to  comply,  ibid. ;  withdraws 
frQULBabykm  in  the  nigM^  and  flees  into  Egypt,  ibid.;  fomished  by  Ptolemy 
with  a  small  body  of  troops,  414;  conducts  them  with  much  hazard  to 
Babylon,  415 ;  received  with  great  joy  by  the  inhabitants,  ibid. ;  his  cha- 
,ract^,.  ibid; ;  takes  upon  him  the  title  of  king,  416 ;  dissensions  arising  in 
the.fomily  of  Lysimaohua,  the  injured  party  put  themselves  under  his  pro- 
tectieny  439 ;  meets  Lysimadius  on  the  £eld  of  Cyrus,  ibid. ;  his  fortune 
.pMvails,  voA  Lyaimaohue  is  shun,  ibid. ;  resigns  his  Asiatic  domimoos  to  fais 
soo^  AntiodMis,  ibid. ;  is  treaoherbusly  shun  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  in.  whose 
behalf  he  had  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army,  ibid. 
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96^fi»h  iupposed  lo'te  the  mett  imciiBilenigdcMn  of  Ctaweee^  3. 
-   Stmomidnf  the  paet  of  Ceoty  lingg  tiu^xploitg  ef  hi>  ceimtyytotn  in  b  ^t/b^ftt 
becomiiig  dieir  talomv  119. 

SusfpfiHU,  the  son  of  iEqluB,  nuiket  hiiiAitif  msilfr  of Corifitli,  5. 

&er«tfeiy  tho  cekbmted  pMlbdopbor^  rafoMv  to  act  with  th^  itteoa- 
diaricB  who  acooBe  the  ttdnriraii  victorious  o?or  Cai^ratichib  tt  Ai)i;iao8tt, 
180 ;  the  only  penon  who  ventures  to  ap^r  io  defisnce  of  Theimtieaes,  his 
i&Giple,  19S ;  his  charabter,  311 ;  »  piwtmakir  aeoooat  of  tho  procoedioga 
Ugahist  him^  S19 ;  a  oiemorable  speech  of  hls/in  oooeeqaMce  of  the  chai^ 
a^uBSt  him,  915*^316;  is  sentenced  to  driak  hemlock,  1117}  rMseiveehfs 
seotenoe  with  the  atmost  composure,  ihid. ;  hift  behafvioar  ia  the  interval  of 
his  exectttioo,  ibid.;  Crito,  having  bribed  the  giiolor,  offim  him  his  liheity, 
which  he  fejeets,  918 ;  his  behaviour  oa  th«  day  of  his  death,  awi  diteouise 
with  his  Mends,  919;  the  Athenians  repent  of  his  death,  cause  a  statue  and 
chapel  to  be   erected  to  his  raemofy,  and  put  to  death  •  his  aecaeers, 

fiie,  393. 

Solcfty  the  celebrated  Grecian  legislator,  applied  to  by  tiie  Athenianslbr 
hfe  advice  aad  assistance,  96 ;  an  account  of  his  birHi  aad  character,  ibid. ; 
he  adds  Salamis  to  tlie  dominion  of  Athens  by  a  stratagem,  ibid. ;  addressed 
by  the  sages  of  Greece  as  ^eir  associate,  97 ;  a  remarkable  saying  of  his, 
98;  his  interview  with  CrQesus,  king  of  Lydta,  ibid. ;  his  politieal-operaiieas 
at  Athens  descfibed,  99;  he  withdraws  from  the  city,  to  avoid  the  imper- 
tonity  of  some,  and  the  captious  petdance  of  others,  33;  travels  toSf^irpt, 
Lydia,  and  several  other  countries,  ibid. ;  returns^  to  Athens  afto  an  absence 
often  yean,  34;  having  been  opposed  by  the  bad  designs  of  Pisietmtus,  he 
wishes  to  subveit  them,  ibid. ;  endeavours  to  oppose  art  to  his  cumung, 
ihld. ;  emfrfoys  all  his  aaibdrlty  and  etoqueoce  in  oppoeilioa  to  a  dangeroas 
fittest  made  by  him,  -  foot  in  vain,  36 ;  reproaches  the  Athenians  for  their 
cowardice  aad  treachery,  ibid. ;  dies  in  the  eightieth  year  of  hie  age,  after 
having  sarvived  the  liberty  of  his  country  not  above  two  yeaia,  36 ;  his  cha- 
^racter,il»d. 

Sparta,  sappoaed  to  haw  bee»  institated  by  Leleca,  4 ;  tho  behaviaor  of 
tiie  Ephori  when  the  news  atrived  of  the  victory  gained  by  Epatabofldas, 
936 ;  striking  courage  of  the  dtitens,  both  aasla  aad  lemale,  upon  the  ftO- 
la&choly  occasioif,  iM. 

%irton«,  their  old  jealousies  begin  to  revive,  904;  they  faU  upoa  the 
£lean8,  ibid. ;  take  them  into  an  allianGe,  ibid. ;  attacked  on  all  sides,  995 ; 
their  allies  at  first  are  routed,  ibid. ;  they  turn  the  scale  of  victory  by  their 
ovm  vidour,  aad  come  off  ooaquarois,  ibid. ;  autieio  a  aiaval  ioas  at  Ckiidus, 
ibid. ;  iVeed  finom  the  terrors  of  a  foreign  enemy,  by  the  eonohnion  of  a 
peace;  they  proceed  to  spread  tenor  swong  the  petty  statesof  Oftme,  896; 
^mpel^the  Iffuadaeans  to  throw  down  thttr  wnils,  ibid. ;  oblige  the  Coiia- 
thians  to  withdraw  ^  garrison  from  Aigosi^  ibid. ;  scMiie  tlai  Olyrifhians, 
Ibid; ;  intevpose  ia  a  domestio  quanei  at  The^bes,  ibid. ;  torn  Phadbidas  out 
of  ^  citadel,  and  phiee  a  g^urisea  of  their  own  there^  ibidb;  ptudioe 
'aMfdesto  be  exhibited  agunst  IsaMUias,  ibid. ;  •  diaatlae  tho  Phliaeiaiis^ 
ibid. ;  alarmed  from  an  unexpaeted  quarter,  997 ;  incensed  by  the  aueoeis 
M  eflbrts  of  the  Thebans  for  the  recovery  of  tiieir  ifeedom>  thoy  altett^iba 
seize  the  Pirasus,  390 ;  by  so  doing  they  make  the  Atheniaae*  iwaoiwiciWble 


memiesy  Und.;  mpirfiad  by  the  hiMntMitft  of  Zftotttthus  and  Cofcynly  on 
ibdr  attempting  to  resMre  theirteagistratee  by  fbrce,  031;  wetken  them- 
selves by  their  contests  with  the  Athenians,  ibid. ;  enter  into  a  confederacy 
with  the  Athemns  against  the  Thdbans,  233;  order  levies  to  be  made  in  all 
parti  o4  Greece  that  side  with  them^  ibid. ;  come  to  a  battle  with  the  The- 
lNHis,<fi34;  6ght  with  fury  abeet  the  body  of  their  general,  and  carry  it  off, 
935;  are  defeated,  and  driven  from  the  field  of  battle,  ibid. ;  struck  with 
consfteniation  at  their  late  defeat,  they  apply  to  the  Athenians  for  Ruccoor, 
^9;  fined  by  the  Ampfaictyons,  ^57 ;  noble  behaviour  of  the  women  whed 
thm  city  was  besief^  by  Pyrrb6s,  448. 

Spitmnm^  chief  confidant  of  Bessus,  seises  Mm,  puts  him  in  chains,  and 
Mivers  hini'up  to  Alexander,  365. 

'  StkemhtSf  king  of  Mycentt,  driven  out  by  the  Heradidss,  or  descendants 
•f-Hercales^  3.  - . 

SmOf  Alekander  finds  treasures  there  to  an  infinite  amount,  355. 
il^fTflKtije,  founded  by  Archies,  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  145 ;  siege  of  it 
desedbed,  149— -lao. 

iSyreevseiw,  insult  Nicias,  148 ;  deceived  by  false  reports,  they  present 
themselves  in  order  of  battle  before  him,  ibid. ;  «re  forced  back  to  the  city, 
ibid. ;  propose  an  accommodation,  150;  receive  a  piece  of  animating  intel- 
Jigeoce,  ibid. ;  are  astoniahed  and  stoptfied  at  it,  ibid. ;  are  prevailed  upon 
to  fit  o«l  the  stfongcst  fleet  in  their  power  to  hazard  a  battle  at  sea,  153; 
aaatain  a  coosidemble  loss,  ibid. ;  gain  a  victory  over  the  Athenian  fleet, 
156;  attack  the  intrsnchmeats  of  the  enemy,  and  gain  a  considerable  ad* 
over  them,  159;  drive  Eurymedon  vigorously  into  the  gulph  called 
1, 160 ;  erect  trophies  for  the  death  of  Eurymedon,  ibid. ;  obtain  a 
eonpiete  victory  over  the  Athenians,  163;  are  drawn  from  their  festivities 
to  pursue  the  enemy,  by  a  stratagem,  163;  retire  from  the  Athenitos,  and 
advance  toward  them  alternately,  165 ;  drive  Demosthenes  into  a  narrow 
piaoer  incloied  with  a  wall,  ibid.;  reject  a  proposal  made  by  Nicias  with  dis- 
dain, 166 ;  throw  a  number  of  the  Athenians  into  the  river  Asinarus,  ibid. ; 
enter  triomphantly  into  Syracuse,  ibid. ;  consequences  oftheir  successes,  16f . 
.  Sfsif^mihU,  Darius^s  mother,  found  remaimngin  the  camp  by  Alexander, 
88S;  reeMveaa  message  from  Alexander,  833;.  is  visited  by  him  in  her 
tent,  ibid. ;  falls  prostrate  before  him,  ibid. ;  is  permitted  to  bury  whatever 
peitoB  shepleuesi  aceordiog  to  the  Persian  customs,  334. 
,      •  .  ^  • 

T. 

*  •  ' 

Tamuy  Alexander  marches  his  whole  army  to  fhat  city,  33 1. 

Tkah$y  his  fmsw^r  to  Sokm,  «n  having  been  asked  Ivhy  he  never  thought 
fit  to  marr;|^  37 ;  his  opinion  of  the  most  perfect  p<^f)idar  government,  ibid. 
.  Tkarmf  second  son  of  Javan^  thought  to  have  settled  in  Achaia,  8, 
2MHirr»,  queen  of  the  Amaxotts,  prompted  by  a  violent  desure  to  see 
Akxander,. leaves  her  dommicms,  and  travels  through  a  great  «umber  of 
coimtries  to  gratify  her  curiosity,  361 ;  on  coming  near  his  camp,  she  sends 
a  HMSsage  to  him,^d. ;  jrecMves  a  fkvtimable  answer,  ibid. ;  ■  comnMads 
her  train  to  stop^  and  advances  with  three  hundred  women,  ibid. ;  doesnoi 
think  Ml  penon  tmsweiable  t»  his  ftime»  ibid. ;  acquaiiits  him  with  die  diief 


motiTeofherjounieyiibid,;  h^  iulbim^p  oceniioQs  liU,inalEiag.4qi9e 
stay  with  her,  ibid. ;  she  returns  to  her  kingdom,  ibid.  .  ■.  > 

JTitbanSf  active  in  promoting  the  Persian  interest,  325 ,  send  ambaasadore 
to  the  Athenians,  ibid.;  weary  of  the  Spartan  yoke,ihey  make  a  desperate 
attempt  to  throw  it  off,  237 ;  acquire  freedqm  by  its  success,  329i;  remain 
a  short  time  at  peace,  231 ;  taking  offence  at  the  application  made  by  1^ 
Platsans  to  the  Athenians,  they  demolish  their  town,  ibid. ;  they  demolish 
also  Thespise,  ibid. ;  grow  into  power,  ibid. ;  take  the  Jead  in  the  A6Qur8  o£ 
Greece,  ibid. ;  n^ake  it  their  maxim  to  side  either  with  Athens  or  Sp^Lrta, 
ibid. ;  are  under  the  utmost  consternation,  pn  finding  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians  confederated  against  them,  233 ;  ^ain  a  complete  victory  over, 
the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  245;.  lose  tlie  fruits,  of  it  by  the  deatii 
of  their  general,  246 ;  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  Alexander  in  Boeoda, 
304;  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  are  defeated,  ibid.;  their. city  is  taken 
and  plundered,  ibid. ;  their  distresses  in  conse<^ence  of  their  defeat,  ibid. 

Thebes,  r^ects  the  f^ceda^monian  ordinance  againsic  the  Athenian  fogi- 
tives,  193 ;  makes  a  decree  in  their  favour,  ibid. ;  rebuilt  by  Ca^sapdeiv  437« 

Themistocleit,  uses  all  his  eloquence  to  convinpe  the  Athenians  that  the 
saving  of  its  citizens  is  the  true  preservation  of  a  state,  82  ;  procures  a  d^ 
cree  favourable  to  his  design  to  man  the  fleet,  ibid. ;  a  memorable  reply  of 
his,  84;  be  has  recourse  to  a  stratagem,  in  order  to  bring  his  confederates  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  him,  84 ;  is  apprised  by  Anstides  of  his  dai^eroos 
situation,  85 ;  full  of  a  generous  gratitude,  he  lets  him  into  all  his  designs 
and  projects,  ibid. ;  is  carried  in  triumph  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  Sparta, 
89 ;  receives  striking  hpnours  at  the  Olympic  games,  ibid. ;  sails  to  all  the 
islands  which  espouse  the  interest  of  the  Persians,  in  order  to  levy  contiibti* 
dons,  90;  requires  a,  considerable  sum  .frc^  the  inhabitants  of  A ndros,. 
ibid. ;  blocks  them  up  for  some  dme  ii^  consequence  of  their  reply,  ibid. ; 
converts  the  money  wliich  he  exacts  from  them  chiefly  to  hisi)wn  private 
advantage,  ibid.;  his  answer  to  the  Spartan. ambassadors,  100;  he  procures 
himself  the  negociation.of  an  affair  of  importance  at  Lacedcemon,  ibid.;  his 
artful  behaviour,  ibid. ;  is  received  by  his  fellow-dtizens  in  a  tr^umphmit 
manner  at  bis  return,  ibid.;  his  r^iiladons  for  the,  safety  .of  the  city,  JLQl ; 
fonns  a  scheme  for  the  supplaudng  of  Sparta,  and  maMoS  Athens  the  ua- 
rivalledpiistress  ofGr^ece^ibid. ;  communicates  his  scheme  to  Aristidea, 
who  cannot  accede  to  it,  .ibid, ;  makes  himself  odious  to  the  AtheniaQS,  105 ; . 
is  accused  of  having  been  privy  to  the  designs  of  Pausanias.,  ibid. ;  his 
answers  to  the  calumnies  levelled  at  him  ineffectual,  106 ;  takes  refuge  in 
the  islaiid  of  Oorcyra,  ibid. ;  flies  from, thence  to  Epirus,  ibid. ;  ' afterwards 
to  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  for  protecdon,  ibid. ;  is  promised  pro- 
tection by  him,  ibid.;  is  harassed  by  his  enemies,  107;  his  escape  ia  &- 
voured  by  Admetus,  ibid.;  he  is  put  on  board  a  merchant-ship, ibid. ;  is 
compelled  to  discover  himself  to  the  pilot,  ibid- ;  arrives  at  Citms^,  ibid. ;  , 
is  sent  under  a  strong  guard  to  Sardis,  ibid. ;  requests  to  have  permission  to 
speak  to  i;|ie  king,  ibid. ;  falls  before  the  Xiug  in  the  Persian  manner,  and 
fluakes  a  remarkable  address,  to  him,  i})id. ;  is  in  high  favour  a^.  the  Persian 
court,  108 ;  his  memorable  speech  to  his  wife  and  children,  ibid. ;  .finda 
himself  unable,  to  susti^in  the  conflict  be):ween  hisgradtude  to  Xerxes  and  bis 
love  for  his  country,  ibid.;  swallows  poison,  ibid.;  his  character,  jhod.  .' 


IKI^BX.  588 

nerameneSf  accpaes  the  Athenian  admirals  who  were  victorious  over 
Callicratidas  at  Arginuss,  180. 

ThermopyleBy  an  assembly  of  the  Grecian  states  there  twice  a  year,  3 ; 
battle  of,  77.  * 

Theseui,  king  ofAthens,unites  the  twelve  boroughs  ofCecrops  into  one  city,3. 

ITirati/bultay  consults  with  his  fellow  citizens  at  Thebes  on  a  vigorous 
effort  for  the  bene6t  of  public  liberty,  193 ;  seizes  upon  Phyle,  a  strong 
castle  on  the  frontiers  of  Attica,  ibid. ;  repulses  the  tyrants,  with  the  Spar- 
tan  guard,  on  their  attempting  to  recover  it,  ibid.;  obliges  them  to  retire, 
ibid. ;  marches  out  of  Phyle  by  night,  and  seizes  upon  the  Piraeusi  ibid. ; 
his  speech  to  the  troops  who  fled  from  him  af^er  the  death  of  Critias,  ibid. ; 
procures  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrants,  and  substitutes  ten  persons  in  their 
room,  194;  after  the  death  of  the  tyrants,  proposes  an  amnesty,  ibid. 

ThucydideSf  brother-in-law  of  Cimon,  combats  Pericles  in  all  his  ambi- 
tious measures,  but  in  vain,  118. 

Ttgranes,  the  Persian  general,  slain  in  the  battle  of  Mycale,  97. 

Tmoclea^  a  Theban  lady,  her  uncommon  behaviour,  304 ;  her  reply  to 
Alexander,  on  being  carried  in  chains  before  him,  305. 

Timotkeuty  his  saving  about  Chares,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  at  the 
battle  of  Chseronea,  288. 

Tiridates,  governor  of  Persepolis,  sends  letters  to  Alexander,  which  occa- 
sion his  hasty  advance  to  that  city,  356.  ' 

TUsaphemety  stands  his  ground,  with  a  small  part  of  his  troops,  against 
the  Greeks,  197 ;  passes  through  the  light  armed  infantry  of  the  Greeks, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  left  wing  by  them,  198;  on  his 
arrival  at  tbe  camp  he  clears  up  a  mistake,  199;  has  a  conference  with 
Ciearchus,  201 ;  comes  up  to  the  Greeks  with  his  whole  army  in  order  of 
battle,  204 ;  after  several  skirmishes  he  is  forced  to  retire,  ibid. ;  secures  an 
eminence,  ibid. ;  dislodged  from  it,  ibid. 

TrezenCy  city  of,  the  inhabitants  generously  offer  the  Athenians  an  asylum,  82. 

Tyrcy  city  of,  its  happy  situation  described,  337 ;  taken,  343. 

Tyrianiy  receive  proposals  for  peace  from  Alexander  by  his  heralds,  338 ; 
kill  them,  and  throw  them  from  the  top  of  the  wall  into  the  sea,  ibid. ;  de- 
fend themselves  with  the  greatest  vigour,  skill,  bravery,  and  perseverance, 
338— -340 ;  are  invested  by  the  Macedonians  on  all  sides,  by  sea  and  land, 
.340;  give  themselves  over  for  lost,  341;  are  suddenly  relieved  from  their 
terrors  by  a  storm,  which  makes  great  havock  among  the  ships  of  their  ene- 
mies, ibid. ;  6nd  their  good  fortune  counterbalance^  by  an  unexpected  ca- 
lamity, ibid. ;  are  informed  that  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  they  ex- 
pected succours,  are  unable  to  give  them  |my  assistance,  ibid. ;  resolved  to 
exert  themselves  to  the  last  extremity,  ibid. ;  send  off  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren to  Carthage,  ibid.;  invent  new  arts  to  defend  themselves,  and  repulse  the 
enemy,  ibid;  defend  themselves  with  more  vigour  than  ever, 342;  overpow- 
ered by  their  assailants,  they  are  reduced  to  despair,  343;  are  conquered,  ibid. 

Tyrtamy  the  school-master,  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  command  the  La- 
cedaemonians, 23 ;  harangues,  and  repeats  his  own  works,  ibid.;  is  disliked 
by  the  Spartans,  ibid. ;  inflames  them  by  his  orations  and  songs  in  praise  of 
military  glory,  ibid. ;  in  consequence  of  those  soigs  and  orations,  they  b^ 
come  victorious,  ibid. ;  he  is  made  free  of  Sparta,  24. 


5S4  IMOBX. 

UJrtt,  province  of,  commanded  by  Madathes^  856. 

X. 

Xanthippuif  accuses  Miltiades  of  having  taken  Voribe  from  Persia,  ^4. 

Xenophon,  invited  into  Asia  by  Proxenes,  S02 ;  animates  the  Greek 
officers  to  behave  with  boldness  and  resolution,  20S ;  presses  the  nomina- 
tion of  generals,  ibid. ;  commanders  ar^  appointed  agreeable  to  his  advice, 
ibid. ;  his  speech  to  inspire  his  Soldiers,  ibid. ;  begins  his  march  with  Chen- 
soph  us  and  Timasion,  204 ;  is  folio ti^ed  by  a  party  of  the  enemy  commanded 
by  Mithridates,  ibid. ;  is  galled  by  him,  ibid. ;  repulses  faiib  w^b  loss,  and 
makes  good  bis  retreat,  ibid. ;  arrives  near  Che  city  of  Larissa,  ibid. ; 
marches  to  Mepsila,  ibid. ;  dislodges  Tis^aphernes  fr6m  aa  eminence,  and 
opens  a  pai^sage  for  his  troops  into  the  plain,  ibid.;  meets  with  difficulties, 
ibid. ;  is  greatty  annoyed  on  his  march  by  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  ibid.; 
after  many  fatigues  and  hardships,  is  exposed  to  new  dangers,  205 ;  con- 
ducts the  Greeks  from  Persia  to  Greece,  205—210, 

Xerxek,  son  of  Darius,  inherits  his  father*8  animosity  against  Greece,  66 ; 
assembles  a  council,  ibid. ;  is  strongly  persuaded  by  Mardonius  to  avenge 
the  dishonour  done  to  the  Persian  name,  ibid. ;  receives  very  diffisrent  ad- 
vice from  Artabanus,  and  receives  it  with  rage  and  resentment,  67;  his  reply 
to  him,  68 ;  repents,  and  offers  to  come  over  to  his  uncle's  opinion,  ibid. ; 
overpowered  by  the  flatteries  of  bis  courtiers,  he  rejects  his  advice, 
listens  to  that  of  Mardonius,  and  orders  the  roost  extensive  preparations  to 
be  made  for  cf^rrying  on  the  war,  ibid. ;  enters  into  au  alliance  with  the 
Carthaginians,  ibid.;  sets  out  from  Susa,  ibid.;  a  presumptuous  speech  of 
his,  69 ;  his  military  progress  and  operations  described,  69 — 73 ;  he  pursues 
his  course  without  interruption,  73 ;  first  finds  bis  passage  disputed  at  the 
straits  of  Thermopyls,  ibid. ;  is  treated  with  contempt  by  the  Syrians,  78; 
is  repulsed  with  great  loss,  ibid. ;  endeavours  to  inspire'his  troops  with  the 
promises  of  reward,  ibid. ;  is  shamefully  defeated  by  a  small  body  of  Spar- 
tans, 80 ;  tries  his  fortune  at  Sea,  but  without  success,  81 ;  proceeds  m  his 
destructive  march,  ibid. ;  sees  with  indignation  that  his  power  is  unable  to 
terrify  his  enemies,  83  ;  marches  into  A.ttica,  ibid. ;  iinds  Athens  almost  de- 
serted, ibid. ;  puts  all  those  to  the  sword  who  defended  the' citadel,  and  re- 
duces it  to  ashes,  ibid. ;  dispatches  a  messenger  tb  Susa  with  the  news  of 
his  victories,  ibid. ;  marches  towards  the  sea,  to  act  in  conjunction  widiyhis 
fleet,  84 ;  receives  a  severe  blow  by  the  battle  of  Salamis,  87 ;  wants  an 
opportunity  to  retreat,*'  ibid. ;  extricated  from  his  embarrassments  by  the 
arrival  of  Mardonius,  ibid. ;  greatly  distressed  in  his  retreat,  88. 

Z. 

ZadfUhmt  the  inhabitants  of,  put  themselves   under  the  protection  of 
Athens,  231 1  repulse  the  Spartans,  ibid. 

THE     K  N  I>. 
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